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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


Op  the  nature  and  character  of  a  work  like  the  follow- 
ing nothing  need  be  said.  It  is  enough^  that  at  a  moment 
when  the  public  mind  occupies  itself  with  the  class  of 
subjects  on  which  it  treats^  the  researches  of  an  earnest 
and  indefatigable  student  cannot  be  unimportant^  even 
though  the  reader  may  not  always  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusions  that  he  has  done. 

To  those  curious  in  literary  history  it  may  not  be  uiu 
interesting  to  know  that  this  translation  occupied  my 
husband  and  our  eldest  son  during  their  voyage  to 
Australia  in  1 852.  And  perhaps  the  Dream  of  Pre-vision 
mentioned  at  page  41^61  qf.tjie, Appendix  may  be  explained 
in  part  by  the  mindiof  Jth^- Tijlnslirtor'^bie^^  at 

the  time  by  the  peculiai:'1de\rS  of  J^lnliemoseF^  which  pre^ . 
disposed  it  for  occult  implr^ssioBi^.  t'^his  explanatkm^  it 
appears  to  me^  is  rendered'stiUmorct  probable  by  another 
little  circumstance,  'w3ii(jlj,*;'fe^^,  hq  wsiy  irrelevant  to 
the  subject,  I  will  inehtioA:' :  'Tliit  printiug  of  this 
Ennemoser  translation  had  commenced, — and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  my  mind  was  imbued  with  the  views  and 
speculations  of  the  author, — when,  on  the  night  of  the 
12th  of  March,  1853, 1  dreamed  that  I  received  a  letter 
from  my  eldest  son.  In  my  dream  I  eagerly  broke 
open  the  seal,  and  saw  a  closely  written  sheet  of  paper, 
l}ut  my  eye  caught  only  these  words  in  the  middle  of 
tiie  first  page,  written  larger  than  the  rest  and  under- 
drawn, "  My  father  is  very  iliy    The  utmost  di'8k\xee& 
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seized  me,  and  I  suddenly  awoke,    to  find  it  only  a 
dream  j   yet  the  painful  impresaiou  of  reality  was  so 
liTid,  liat  it  was  long  before  I  could  compose  myself. 
The  first  thing  I  did  the  following  morning  was  to  com- 
mence a  letter  to  my  husband,  relating  this  distressing 
dream.    Six  days  aftervrards,  on  the  ISth,  an  Australian 
mail  came  in  and  brought  me  a  letter, — the  only  letter 
I  received  by  that  mail,  and  not  from  any  of  my  family, 
but  from  a  gentleman  in  AuatraUa  with  whoii  we  were 
acquainted.     This  letter  was  addressed  on  the  outside 
"  Immediate,"  and  with  a  trembling  hand  I  opened  it ; 
and,  true  enough,  the  first  words   I   saw — and  these 
written  lai^r  than  the  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  paper, 
and  underdrawn, — yi^TQ"  Mr.Howitt  is  veryill,"    The  ' 
context  of  these  terrible  words  was,  however,  "  If  you  | 
hear  that  Mr.  Howitt  it  very  ill,  let  this  assure  you  that  ■ 
he  is  better  j"  but  the  only  emphatic  words  were  those  | 
which  I  saw  in  my  dream,   and  these,  nevertheless,  i 
slightly  varying,  as,  from  some  cause  or  other,  all  such  : 
mental  impressions,  spirit  revelations,  or  occult  dark  j 
sayings,  generally  do,  from  the  truth  or  type  which  they  ] 
seem  to  reflect.  ) 

Thus  it  apge^rs  ip.  me,  that-  whi^  we  cannot  deny 
the  extraordMmj;  is-yiolci^ciil  jtieliomeQa  which  are 
familiar  to  the  "eSp^riefice  ,(jf  ev^ry  human  being,  they 
are  yet  capable  of  V^  c^alft  ^planation  wherever  we 
are  enabled  to  an'b-fe  -at-  tiie  bi|rciftnstanccs  which  render 
the  mind  receptivptifsttclilimptesjions.  The  suscepti-  : 
bility  either  of  ii^*i3«als''ar"-D6dte8  of  people  to  these  ' 
influences,  seems  to  presuppose  an  abnormal  condition.  ' 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  some  curious  matter,  | 
derived  in  many  cases  fi^m  old  and  almost  forgotten  -i 
sources,  and  given,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  words  of 
the  original  authors. 

M.  ri. 
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AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 


is  customary  for  everyone  on  going  into  foreign 
nes  to  take  a  passport,  in  order  to  ensure  his  unim- 
'  progress,  in  like  manner  it  has  also  been  the  usage, 
ime  immemorial,  for  bboks  to  carry  before  them  such 
xment  of  legitimacy  in  order  to  ensure  for  themselves 
urable  reception :  this  book  requires  all  the  more  such 
linary  authentication,  as  its  very  name  has  something 
ious  about  it,  and  its  contents  are  amongst  the  things 

are  generally  considered  contraband,  and  are  often 
t-ed  to  confiscation,  or  even,  as  blasphemies,   to  the 
•  inercies  of  the  Inquisition, 
ierent  readers  will  look  at  this  book  from  very  different 

of  view.     By  some  it  will  be  esteemed  only  as  a 

ity,  others  will  find  matter  for  further ,  research ;  one 

ish  to  learn  magiic  arts  from  it,  and  another  will  draw 

it  philosophical  conclusions.     All  will  be  welcome : 

iQ  find,  I  believe,  if  not  instruction,  at  least  amuse- 

and  ample  food  tor  reflection;    for   it  treats  of  re- 

ble  phenomena   and  uncommon  effects,  which  have 

uly  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  mere  phantoms,  or 

Dnging  to  a  sphere  quite  unconnected  with  nature,  but 

nevertheless  are  a  portion  of  history,  and  surely  on 

ecount  are  of  universal  interest. 

gnetism,  by  its  remarkable  phenomena,  in  modem 

has    led  us  into  a  sphere  which  still,  like  a  closed 

contains  secrets  of  a  higher  order  of  things   lying 

i.  I.  A 
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beyond  the  familiar,  every-day  history  of  nature.     Before  the 
discovery  of  magnetism,  it  was  believed  that  science  had 
already  exhausted  the  world,  and  that  the  human  minij  had 
noted  down  on  the  map  of  natural  and  inner  life  eyery- 
thing  that  could  and  could  not  exist  in  heaven  and  e^n. 
Magnetism  itself  stood  in  the  background  ;    it  was  looked 
upon  as  something  that  is  nothing,  and  cannot  exist/ .'Such   , 
obsolete  dusty  charts  are  still  often  found  hanging  over  the 
desks  of  zealous  champions,  who,  in  knightly  manner,  £ght 
boldly  against  deceit  and  destruction  for  the  beautiM  {pre- 
pared possession.     Now,  however,  Magnetism,  not  corfte^t 
with  its  manifold  wonders,  leads  the  way  back  inttr'tlie 
mysterious   domain    of   exploded   magic,    gathers  up   old 
tales  and  long-forgotten  laws  of  mysterious  action,* fr<tei 
a  transcendental    world,    which    estimates    on    one*  jjand 
the  present  standard  of  science  as  valueless,  and  op'the 
other,  orthodox  dogmas  as  the  work  of  the  devil. .  'Wjljcflst 
the  former  thus  fears  to  be  led  back  into  the  gloom  otthfe 
mystical  twilight  of  the  past  by  such  attempts  as  a^*  de- 
scribed in  this  book,  where  only  the  phantasms  of  f dij^^ 
in  miracles  play  their  wild  game,  the  latter  resists  ^WkV 
in  the  anxious  fear  lest  aU  miracles   should  cease; -^I^Bb 
miraculous.  ,  .    •^•^^ 

Thus,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  author's  intention  ftad 
been  only  to  ridicule  the  understanding  and  wisdom'  of 
the  times,  collecting  merely  show  and  glitter  instead  "(rf 
materials  for  true  science,  or  to  disturb  the  comfortable 
peace  of  pious  minds  by  seeking  to  vulgarise  the  Sabred 
and  to  degrade  the  Divine,  or  even  to  open  the.  (Jo^rvto 
Atheism,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  give  the  reader.  s(fai.e 
preparatory  notion  of  the  construction  and  tendency.-,  of 
this  work,  which  is  probably  stiU  a  stranger  to-  mg/f  of 
them.  •••., 

Whilst  many  of  our  contemporaries,  unused  to,  oiP';.in- 
capable  of,  deep  reflection,  feel  no  desire  or  impulse  to  pur- 
sue serious  researches  on  the  singular  phenomi^na  of 
nature  and  the  action  of  the  soul,  there  are  others  •  who 
perceive,  or  even  comprehend,  the  most  hidden  spiings^  of 
mysterious  action,  but  wiU  not  place  these  on  the  thea.^  of 
earthly  common-place,  fearing  the  desecration  of  the  impious 
world.     The  latter  fear,  not  without  cause,  only  to  adyiEince 
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hnmaii  vauity,  and  to  open  to  mankind  a  perspective  of  the 
most  exalted  truths,  for  which,  as  yet,  but  few  are  prepared. 
There  are  also  false  critics,  who,  like  false  prophets,  rather 
accuse  the  whole  former  world  of  foUy  and  deceit  than  confess 
that  they  do  not  know  how  to  grapple  with  undeniable  facts, 
and  who  with  their  own  statutes  and  foolish  imaginations  fall 
fer  short  of  the  prudent  simplicity  of  old,  which  taught  har- 
mony and  a  regular  correspondence  between  the  visible  and 
invisible  world,  which  is  truly  little  acknowleged,  because, 
besides  the  clear  brilliancy  of  the  outward  eye,  it  requires  a 
certain  unction  of  the  inner,  whilst  the  mere  crroix«ta  tov 
X&fTfiov  do  not  contain  the  substance  and  origin  of 
things. 

The  contents  of  this  book  are,  without  reference  to 
the  above-mentioned  contradictory  motives,  entirely  oc- 
cupied with  those  mesmeric  appearances  which  formerly 
were  caUed  magical,  and  now  magnetic ;  in  the  present 
state  of  opinion,  therefore,  it  cannot,  of  course,  aspire 
to  universal  approbation.  It  may,  however,  if  it  does 
not  interest,  at  least  not  be  generally  displeasing,  as  the 
author  seeks  everywhere  with  complete  impartiality  only 
the  historical  traces  of  true  facts,  and  the  phenomena  con- 
nected with  them ;  compares  these,  and  endeavours  to  lead 
them  back  to  certain  laws  of  nature,  which,  in  truth,  may 
be  considered  as  something  more  than  mere  polluted  pools, 
or  decayed  pillars. 

If  some  things  which  are  discussed  do  not  always  bear 
the  impress  of  infallible  truth,  or  even  if  some  principles  on 
which  they  are  based  be  not  the  firmest,  still  it  cannot 
easily  be  said  that  they  are  invented,  or  that  it  is  all  a 
deception.  Even  if  they  were  really  true,  of  which,  indeed, 
we  have  many  proofs,  we  may  here  and  there  find  oc- 
casion to  give  them  more  consideration  and  to  test  the 
utility  of  their  application,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  succeed 
in  discovering  constant  forces,  even  in  the  midst  of  more 
infrequent  actions,  in  clearing  away  many  difficulties  which 
general  science  does  not  solve,  and  in  opening  a  wider  field 
of  operations  for  human  activity,  so  that  it  may  attain  at  last 
the  exalted  end  of  spiritual  destiny.  As  such,  at  least,  is  the 
aim  of  this  novice  sent  among  strangers,  it  hopes  to  meet, ; 
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if  not  with  protection  and  shelter,  at  least  with  a  fair 
hearing. 

This  book  appeared,  indeed,  about  twenty  years  ago,  but 
in  another  garb,  and  then  bore,  contrary  to  the  desire  of  its 
author,  a  somewhat  unsuitable  title ;  it  was  headed  by  the 
suspicious  word  "  Scientific."  At  that  time  the  clerks 
and  general  controllers  of  all  knowledge,  lying  in  wait  at  all 
corners  and  paths,  seized  hold  of  the  unpolished  stranger 
with  merciless  severity,  declared  his  passport  forged,  found 
not  a  single  good  point  about  him,  and  asserted  that  he  had 
nothing  but  damaged  or  contraband  goods.  A  few,  however, 
secretly  searched  his  pockets,  dishonestly  abstracting  there- 
from various  things,  to  be  brought  to  market  secretly  as 
their  own  property, — "  Sic  vos  non  twbis  mellificatis  apes.^^ 
In  spite  of  all,  the  bookseller  found  his  profit  in  it,  and  ere  long 
the  edition  was  sold  out.  All  at  once  the  novice  reappears  at 
a  time,  "  ou  les  esprits  fermentent,^^  but  in  quite  a  different 
form ;  with  less  pretension  outwardly,  but  inwardly  much 
more  richly  endowed.  With  a  certain  independence  and  confi- 
dence he  now  steps  forward  in  a  more  solid  form,  little  heeding 
the  attacks  of  lurking  pedants,  who  take  the  shallowness  of 
their  range  of  ideas  for  the  mine  of  all  truth,  and  do  not 
perceive  that  there  are  still  secrets  to  be  disclosed  which  ,open 
a  wider  perspective  to  the  investigations  of  the  human  mind, 
and  afford  a  happier  resting-place  than  is  found  in  natural 
space  and  in  these  poor  mortal  times.  With  all  this,  it  still 
treats  the  same  theme,  which  suits  the  prevalent  theories  of 
science  less  than  the  regularity  of  ever  recurring  phe- 
nomena. The  author  builds,  like  St.  Ambrosius,  more  on 
fixed  laws  of  nature  than  on  theories  floating  to  the  winds, 
— "  Vahdius  est  natura  testimonium,  quam  doctrince  argu' 
mentumJ'^ 

Thus  has  the  author  for  the  last  thirty  years  moved 
on  the  still  uncultivated  field  of  the  wonderful  phenomena 
of  magnetism ;  and  after  having  once  ascertained  its  reality, 
and  been  convinced  of  the  striking  effects  voluntarily  pro- 
duced by  it,  he  believes  it  his  duty,  in  accordance  with  the 
saying  "  that  a  grain  of  experience  is  of  more  value  in  me- 
dicine than  a  book  full  ot  reasoning,"  to  persevere  wiiih 
a  certain  self-sacrifice  and   constancy,  of  which  not  all 
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are  capable.  He  considered  his  first  necessary  task  to  be 
the  making  experiments  for  the  discovery  of  a  fixed  law  for 
these  phenomena.  As  it  soon  appeared  that  such  regularity 
really  existed, the  next  thing  required  was  to  search  in  history 
for  those  similar  mysterious  phenomena  which  shew  a  greater 
or  less  relation  to  those  of  magnetism.  General  accordance  is 
now  found  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  and  thus  common 
laws  may  now  be  assumed  for  all  those  wonderful  phe- 
nomena and  problems.  This  justifies  the  axiom,  that  all 
such  remarkable  phenomena  as  are  in  accordance  with  mag- 
netism are  in  general  true.  Many  other  unsolved  prob- 
lems, of  which  a  variety  will  be  collected  and  compared  in 
this  book,  appear  by  its  means  to  solve  themselves,  or  at 
least  to  be  brought  to  a  nearer  comprehension.  The  author 
feels  now  with  a  certain  joy  which  none  can  repress,  that 
he  has  at  least  done  his  duty,  .perhaps  thrown  some  light 
into  the  obscurity,  and  thus  given  the  most  necessary  hints 
for  proceeding  with  a  cautious,  firm  step,  and  offering  a 
helping  hand  to  human  weakness. 

If  natural  philosophy  has  of  late  represented  magnetism 
not  only  as  tellurian  but  as  a  general  cosmieal  power  of 
nature,  and  if  she  confirms  this  by  physical  reasons  founded 
on  observation,  and  not  mere  metaphysical  speculation,  the 
assertion  of  that  magnetic  seeress  is  no  longer  so  absurd  when 
she  calls  Magnetism  something  more  universal  and  higher 
than  what  is  generally  understood  by  it.  "Magnetism, 
she  said,  is  even  capable  of  setting  free  the  original  bright 
nature  of  man,  in  its  various  parts,  powers,  and  relations, 
which  can  then  express  itself  in  many  ways  and  in  different 
deg^rees:  the  power  of  magnetizing  lies  in  everyone,  but 
there  must  exist  the  power  combined  with  the  wisdom  to 
apply  it.  Meanwhile  men  speak  of  it  as  they  do  of  the  wind, 
of  which  they  know  not  whence  it  comes  nor  whither  it  goes. 
Man  can  also  make  wind,  but  only  such  as  has  no  lite  in 
it."  As  the  author  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  such 
decisions  of  magnetic  seers,  and  of  making  himself  ac 
qoainted  with  the  higher  natural  philosophy,  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  collect  in  this  work  everything  that  appeared 
to  him  to  belong  to  the  province  of  magnetism,  and  to  be 
susceptible  of  enlightenment  by  the  torch  of  natural 
philosophy.     The  reader  must,  therefore,  be  requested  to 
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follow  with  a  certain  tolerance  and  resignation  into  the 
magical  land,  even  if  he  should  sometimes  be  led  too  far, 
and  into  strange  places.  Who  can  invariably,  and  es- 
pecially on  such  unknown  ground,  always  attain  the  right 
goal  ?  On  the  other  hand,  instead  of  a  complete  syste- 
matic filling  up  and  philosophic  enlightening,  often  only 
hints  of  the  probable  direction  are  given.  The  author 
has  allowed  himself  a  certain  freedom,  because  aelf-in- 
struction  was  his  principal  aim.  After  having  proceeded 
a  certain  distance,  nowever,  and  being  convinced  of  having 
acquired  a  useful  scientific  fact,  he  considered  it  a  duly 
to  communicate  it  to  others,  remembering  the  passage 
of  PhsBdrus, — "nm  utile  est,  quod  novimus,  stulta  est 
Sapiential 

The  reader  will  not  find  industry  and  a  certain  circum- 
spection wanting.  By  patient  devotion,  something  at  least 
has  been  done,  as  much  at  least  as  one  individual;  with  other 
necessary  occupations,  has  been  able  to  accomplish.  An 
ample  library  was  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  work, 
together  with  years  of  research  and  the  aid  of  friends  ;  and 
without  the  rich  treasures  of  the  royal  library  of  this  place, 
and  the  gratefully  acknowledged  readiness  of  its  superin- 
tendents, it  could  never  have  appeared  iil  this  extended  form. 
Copiousness,  however,  in  a  work  of  this  kind  is  neces- 
sary in  more  than  one  respect.  Sufficient  matter  must 
be  collected  to  enable  us  to  reject  what  is  superfluous 
and  useless.  In  the  representation  of  facts  brevity 
is  not  the  very  first  law,  but  rather  brilliancy  and  dis- 
tinctness, inasmuch  as  the  narrator  has  to  separate 
reality  from  fiction,  what  is  known  from  what  is  merely 
invented,  and  to  make  way  for  conviction  in  the  place 
of  doubt.  The  author  rejidily  admits  that  he  may  at 
one  time  be  too  prolix,  at  another  too  concise ;  here  have 
omitted  or  underrated  a  master,  there  have  introduced 
or  overrated  an  assistant ;  a  mab  may  have  many  good  inr 
j^g^tioQs  but  few  good  actions.  The  principal  endeavour  is  to 
afibrd  the  reader  the  means  of  testing  the  proo&  for  himself 
and  protecting  himself  against  the  prejudices  of  history 
or  those  of  the  author ;  of  course  he  must  not,  chilled  by 
these,  have  lost  all  docile  susceptibility.  Neither  will  t 
reasonable  reader  require  complete  infallibilty,  or  be  aa- 
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led  at  a  possible  number  of  paradoxus  wbich  be  may 
pa  find  in  a  man  wbo  is  bis  own  guide  in  tbese  singu- 
la ;     who,    tbougb    unprejucficed,    condemns    neitber 

if  tbey  afford  ever  so  little  support,  but  who  follows 
uidard  or  authority,  and  is  always  cautious  "  that  no 

deceive  him,  no  dogma  confine ;  nor  that  life's  press- 
powd  change  his  human  nature." 
e  phenomena  of  magnetism  are  acknowledged  to  be  of 

importance  to  anthropology  and  natural  philosophy, 
even  to  moral  philosophy;  they  are  becoming  so  to 
py,  and  even,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  partly  in  the 
ical  olden  time. 

the  world  is  a  miracle,  the  history  of  life  is  a  dre^tn  ; 
mow  not  whither  it  goes,  nor  do  we  know  its  be- 
ng  and  end ;  all  humanity  plays  to  a  certain  extent  a 

game,  and  is  kept  together  less  by  clear  knowledge 

by  the  instinctive  dream-pole.     An  internal,  hidden 

leads  them  by  a  secure  thread  through  the  labyrinths 
me  and  space.  Hidden  in  the  breast  of  man  lie  the 
aating  messengers  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  who  step  forth, 
aa  glorified  spirits  to  console,  now  as  terrific  monsters 
is  path.  Hegel  said  somewhere,  "  all  History  is  a  book 
reams,  a  collection  of  dreams ;"  and  if  the  dreams  had 
collected  which  men  had  dreamt  during  a  certain 
>d,  a  true  picture  of  the  spirit  of  the  time  would  have 

given. 

f  far  the  greslter  part  of  mankind  lives  on  Imagination  ; 
only  the  less  instructed  natural  men  of  feeling,  but 

those  who  boast  of  knowledge  and  a  higher  mental 
vation.  How  few,  in  their  feelings  and  sufferings,  in 
r  doings  and  aspirings,  raise  themselves  in  the  sea  of  life 
e  the  world  of  Imagination  !  In  the  literary  hero  of 
ance,  among  the  scenes  of  the  stage,  there  is  no  more 
inal    thought    than  in   the    persevering  church-goer. 

great  mass  wishes  to  be  devout,  and  thinks  that  the 
ification  of  G-od's  name  lies  in  miracles  rather  than  in 
iral  action.  Dignity,  riches,  and  power,  are  only  too 
jh  the  springs  of  even  great  and  eminent  minds, 
liiis  mysterious  feelings  always  lead  man,  like  the 
imep  and  somnambulist,  through  the  world,  rather  than 

dear  consciousness  of  open  dajli^ht;    and  as    the 
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dreamer  is  only  struck  by  the  momentary  liveliness  of  the 
uppearance,  undisturbed  by  its  causes  or  effects,  so  man- 
kind knows  no  more  of  the  dreams  of  the  first  period  of  its 
childhood. 

But,   now,  magnetism  gives  us  information  about  the 
existence  and  action  of  the  life  of  dreams,  and  the  power 
of  creation,  and  in  general  about  the  sports  and  whima  '; 
of  fancy.     It  is  also  the  best  means  of  breaking  the  seal  : 
which  closes  the  mysteries   of  antiquity,  rich  in   £mcy^  1 
whilst   it   discloses  the    similarity  and    depth    of   man'i; 
capacity,  and  shows  an  accordance  of  phenomena  whidju. 
formerly  in    magic  was   attributed    to    enchantment  an^ 
to  deceit,   or   to   those  supernatural  wonders   for   whicH:. 
the   philosopher    could  not    account,  and    which  an   ex'^ 
tem^  religion  and  an  inherited  faith  found  not  in  their - 
Catechism.      In  £ne,    Mi^etism    is    able    to    give    the 
meaning  of  the   symbolic 'enigmas  of  anpient  mysteriea, 
which  were  considered  quite  insoluble,  or  which  appeared  mat- 
ter for  the  most  varied  explanations.     In/che  same  maimer, 
the  manifold    declarations    of  ecstatic  /seers  and  mystic 
philosophers,  which  are  treasured  up  by  persons  initiated 
into  the  mysteries,  will  now  become  more  intelligible  by 
means  of  magnetism.     The  reader  who  is  so  inclined,  may 
convince  himself  of  this,  if  he  will  follow  the  author  on  the 
wide  field  of  magic,  whilst  he  collects  and  compares  the 
testimony  and  monuments  of  all  ages.     If  he  has   not  suc- 
ceeded in  exhausting  everything  and  completely  clearing 
away  all  darkness,  bridges  and  windows  will  appear  to  lead 
us  to  new  views,  which  time  and  the  constantly  increasing 
dexterity  of  Magnetism  will  enlighten  more  and  more,  and 
thus,   alter  a  real  search,  according  to  the  command  of 
Olympiodorus,  we  shall  at  last  attain  to  a  knowledge  of 
heavenly  things. 

There  occur  in  the  history  of  man  great  questions  regarding 
the  world  of  miracles,  on  the  subject  of  which  both  philo- 
sophers and  the  religious  have  occupied  themselves.    What 
are  miracles  in  nature  and  in  the  mind  of  man  P     How  is 
the  world  governed  ?  what  was  the  inspiration  of  the  pro-  ; 
phets  and  oracles  ?  Do  these  go  on  of  themselves  like  clock-  ^i 
work,  or  are   they  governed  bv  supernatural  influences  ?  * 
does  the  divinity  descend  into  the  heart  of  man,  or  does  the  ^ 
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latter  raise  itself  with  innate  strength  from  the  dust  of 
natural  life  into  the  high  spheres  of  spirits  P 

Men  are  astonished  at  unusual  appearances  and  signs 
which  they  do  not  comprehend ;  but  does  such  astonishment 
always  imply  a  real  miracle  P  Most  men  have  the  miracle 
in  their  mind,  and  worship  it,  because  it  is  enveloped  in  a 
sacred  obscurity.  They  only  admire  nature  because  they 
are  of  opinion  that  she  is  an  inexplicable  enchantment, 
whilst  they  set  but  small  value  on  what  they  consider  in- 
telligible. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  even  philosophers 
who  admit  of  no  miracle,  and  who  pass  their  lives  in  be- 
lieving nothing, — not  even  believing  what  they  see,  es- 
pecially if  they  do  not  understand  it.  The  most  wonderful 
point  about  these  is,  that  their  own  brain  is  not  a  miracle 
to  them ! 

In  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  mind,  regular  phenomena 
occur,  which  are  looked  upon  as  wonders  only  on  account  of 
their  rarity,  and  because  it  is  not  known  how  they  come 
about.  The  best  thing  that  can  be  said  of  miracles  is  the 
answer  given  by  Christ  to  Mcodemus : — 

^  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which 
is  bom  of  the  spirit  is  spirit. 

'*  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the 
sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  nor 
whither  it  goeth." 

Like  the  Fathers  in  Israel,  the  new  fathers  do  not  willingly 
ti^Le  cogmzance^f  things  which  are  not  part  of  their  faith, 
and  which  are  out  of  their  horizon,  whether  temporal  or 
heavenly  things  be  in  question.  A  seeress  expresses  herself 
remarkably  well  on  this  point :  "  If  anyone  seeks  miracles, 
he  will  find  them  in  everything  that  would  appear  very 
natural  to  him,  if  he  had  more  knowledge  of  himself,  of 
nature,  and  of  the  providence  of  Q-od.  Another,  who 
thinks  highly  of  his  reason,  does  not  admit  anything  mira- 
culoas ;  he  must  understand  and  explain  everything  by  his 
reason,  even  if  it  cannot  be  so  understood  and  explamed ; 
and  whenever  he  fails  in  this,  he  contradicts  and  denies." 

Itiscertainly  very  difficult  always  to  decide  what  are  natural 
and  what  are  directly  divine  operations ;  and  thus  one  can 
understand  that  most  persons  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of 
nature  call  everything  a  miracle  which  they  cannot  measure 
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by  their  own  standard.  On  the  other  hand,  miracles  often 
consist  of  reports,  magnified  by  lies,  and  propagated  by 
superstition.  Thus  it  happens  that  even  by  the  moro 
educated,  certain  uncommon  phenomena  are  ignored,  or  even 
denied.  For  the  knowledge  of  the  regularity  of  all  unusaal 
phenomena  is  attained  not  bo  much  by  ideas  as  by  pio- 
ibund  tranquillity,  by  observation  and  labourious  expeit 
ence,  which  require  long  to  strike  root  and  to  bear  Droit. 
A  certain  religious  sect  is  of  opinion  that  one  must '  not 
infringe  too  much  on  the  faith  in  miracles,  without  refLectmg 
that  by  Christ  and  the  apostles  we  are  not  referred  to  sism 
and  wonders,  but  to  the  research  after  truth,' retaining  wnat 
is  good, — and  to  the  active  spirit  of  love.  Another  sect 
thinks  that  a  prophetic  illumination  would  decide  only  for 
the  good  ;  that  man  has  no  natural  impulse  to  prophesy,  and 
that  where  a  prognostication  appears,  except  among  ortbodoi 
devotees,  it  is  a  false  prophesy  in  league  with  evil  spirits, — a 
kind  of  supernatural  lightning  caUed  enchantment. 

The  reader  will  in  this  work  be  led  into  the  great  ill*&med 
land  of  the  marvellous.  He  will  be  faithftiUy  informed  haw 
those  magical  prophecies  of  the  heathen  oracles,  and  thai 
how  the  demoniacal  powers  of  necromancy  and  of  Christian 
witchcraft,  at  different  times  and  among  different  nationei 
were  brought  about.  In  these  days  a  kind  of  twilight  shines 
on  those  hidden  performances,  which  philosophic  poets, 
poetical  philosophers,  'and  enthusiastic  theoL)gists,  are 
emulously  stirring  up  by  Imagination,  Symbolism,  and 
Mysticism.  Not  merely  the  bare  facts  wiU  be  here  recordedj 
but  as  much  as  possible  the  natural  progress  of  theih 
explained,  la  order  that  the  miraculous  prophecies  of  the 
oracle  be  no  longer  ascribed  to  the  gods,  but  the  causes  be 
found  in  human  nature  itself  aud  in  its  inborn  attributei. 
Man  possesses  a  susceptibiUty  dependent  on  natural  -and 
mental  stimulus,  from  which  arises,  sometimes,  from  an 
innate  disposition,  a  low,  imperfect,  or  even,  through  diviae 
impulse,  a  higher  and  more  complete  prophesying — ^prophetie 
inspiration.  The  pathological  condition  of  the  demoniaed 
enchanters  and  sorcerers  may  also  be  explained  as  natual 
events ;  they  are  abnormal,  unusual  affections  of  the  mind,  whiok 
oft;en  resemble  illumination.  Thus  the  usual  mental  powen 
of  man  arise  from  the  depths  of  the  spiritual  world,  over  the 
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smooth  mirror  of  the  soul,  through  time  and  space,  and  the 
uimsuaLLy  excited  senses  palpitate  like  the  lightning  which 
casts  its  flashes  and  waves  often  on  the  most  distant  shores, 
sending  a  magic  brightness,  which  one  is  more  willing  to 
consider  supernatural  than  to  ascribe  to  a  fixed  law  of 
nature.  Psychologists  have  had  still  less  success  hitherto 
in  explaining  the  spiritual,  than  physiologists  the  natural 
lightning,  which  formerly  was  also  ascribed  to  Jupiter  and 
the  symbolic  gods.  The  intensity  and  vastness  of  the  human 
mind  are  not  fathomed  by  the  most  faithfiil  observations  of 
physiologists  ;  and  these  psychological  wonders  are  still  fre- 
quently enough  ascribed  to  the  gods. 

The  mind  of  man  is  simple  in  its  character,  like  the  spirit  of 
QoA  and  of  nature,  but  manifold  are  its  powers  and  action. 
And  thus  the  spirit  of  prophecy  pervades  all  history,  and 
springs  fi^m  the  lawful  power  of  humanity  itself,  in  which 
the  impulse  alone  is  occasional,  proceeding  either  from 
nature  or  directly  by  God's  choice.  One  must  not  be 
enamoured  of  prophecy,  either  on  account  of  its  show  or 
for  its  importance ;  neither  must  one  undervalue  it,  for  it 
affords  always  a  sort  of  intimation  of  truth,  and  some  proof 
of  Divine  ftovidence,  which  strengthens  faith  and  awakens 
the  hope  of  a  future. 

That  such  revelations  and  unusual  action  take  place,  even 
in  sleep  and  in  abnormal  conditions,  is  even  less  to  be  won- 
dered at ;  for  the  spirit  itself  has  eyes  before  and  behind, 
and  sleep  is  only  action  checked  by  the  heaviness  of  the 
exhausted  natural  body ;  for  the  spirit,  freed  from  this 
weight,  has  no  peace  day  or  night.  The  unusually  developed 
powers  of  the  mind  do  not  certainly  admit  of  being  so 
exactly  defined  in  their  source  and  tendency,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  elementary  powers  of  nature,  with  Magnetism  and 
Electricity ;  yet  the  strength  of  the  mind  is  on  that  account 
no  less  certain,  as  is  proved  by  the  power  of  the  Word, 
when  one  can  neither  weigh  nor  measure  it. 

"  Now  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same 
spirit. 

*    **  And  there  are  diversities  of  operations,  but  it  is  the 
same  G-od  which  worketh  all  in  all. 

"  But  the  manifestation  of  the  spirit  is  given  to  every 
inan  to  profit  withal." — I.  Corinthians,  xii. 
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Toothing  is  better  calculated  to  furnish  examples  of  the 
misapprehended  magical  state,  and  of  its  miracle-faith  in 
supernatural  agencies,  than  the  history  of  witchcraft.  That 
man  was  only  a  passive  toy  of  demoniacal  powers  was 
universally  acknowledged,  and  even  defended  by  positive 
divinity  and  polemics.  I  have  treated  this  subject  more 
especially  according  to  its  historical  origin  and  anthropolo- 
gical causes,  and  with  regard  to  time  and  place ;  whereas  up 
to  this  time  it  has  been  represented  very  imperfectly,  and 
in  fragments,  and  without  regard  to  any  scientific  explana- 
tion. In  order  to  find  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  ideacrf 
witchcraft,  I  certainly  had  to  return  to  remotest  antiquity, — 
ia  fact,  to  the  physical  and  mythological  foundation,  and 
perhaps  the  reader  will  sometimes  think  my  proceedings 
hazardous,  as  on  this  somewhat  unstable  ground  deductions 
from  similar  modem  phenomena  are  introduced. 

I  regret  not  being  able  any  longer  to  make  use  of  the 
excellent  work  of  Dr.  Wilh.  Gott.  Soldau,  "  History  of 
Witchcraft  Eepresented  from  its  Sources ;"  Stuttgart  and 
Tubingen,  1843.  Soldau  also  shows  circumstantially  thai 
the  history  of  vdtchcraft  is  not  only  a  national  but  a  magical 
human  history ;  " That  witchcraft  is  a phenomenonof  Chria- 
tendoTOL,  which,  if  it  is  to  be  understood,  must  not  be  repre- 
seutei  as  belonging  to  a  single  people,  nor  as  beginning  from 
i.utc  period  when  it  appears  as  something  already  complete. 
The  phenoihena  of  sorcery  are  not  isolated  facts, — they  are 
not  only  in  close  connection  with  the  general  state  of  culti- 
vation, but  branch  out  into  innumerable  points  of  contact 
with  church  history,  with  the  history  of  crime,  of  mediciiie^ 
and  thus  of  natural  philosophy." 

Soldau  also  shows  from  church  history  how  enchantments 
and  heretical^bominationsproceededfrom  religious  views,  and 
from  previous  accusation,  how  they  were  progressively  cul- 
tivated, and  led  step  by  step  to  a  point  whence  it  appears 
but  one  leap,  if  to  tales  of  heresy  were  even  added  the  dis- 
graceful, pernicious  magic  arts,  as  realities ;  so  that  in  the 
13th  century  these  heretical  vices  were  even  included  in 
magic. 

He  shows  further  how  in  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  rabbis,  and  heathen  philosophers, 
lost  themselves,  and  rivalled  each  other  in  demonological 
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speculations  and  beliefs,  represented  miracles  and  sorceries, 
so  that  everyone  looked  on  what  was  agreeable  as  a  miracle, 
and  the  reverse  as  a  sorcery.  "  Sorcery  was  illegal  miracle, and 
miracle  legitimate  sorcery."  The  Fathers  of  the  Church 
looked  upon  the  heathen  oracles,  and  the  heathens  on  the 
Christian  miracles,  as  sorcery.  Thus  by  degrees  the  foim- 
dation  of  a  system  was  laid,  which,  projected  under  many 
contradictions,  formed  the  indictments  in  the  famous  witch- 
trials,  of  which  its  commencements  and  resting  points  are 
to  be  found  in  the  East,  among  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  and 
also  in  northern  mythology ;  so  that  sorcery  has  always 
existed,  if  not  in  the  world,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  men. 

Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  surprised  that  I  have  taken 
so  little  notice  of  a  new  work  of  J.  Q-orres — "  Christian 
Mysticism," 5 vols.  Eegensbargand'Landshut,  since  itatleast 
moves  in  similar  mystic  regions,  and  treats  more  in  detail 
several  subjects, — such  as  the  reciprocal  connection  between 
men  and  the  extraordinary  alternation  of  effects,  the  visions 
and  ecstasies,  the  abnormal  affections  of  sleep  and  of  the 
senses,   &c.     Tlie  work  will  be  very  instructive  to  the 
reader  in  every  respect,  and  especially  as  completing  the 
history  of  magic;  but  my  present  object   is   neither  the 
nature   of   mysticism  nor    its   history ;   consequently   the 
ground- work  and  the  subjects  of  this  book  are  very  different, 
as  well  as  its  tendency  and  aim.     I  start  from  personal 
observations,  wander  about   on  tie  vital  and  productive 
field  of  nature,  seek  everywhere  the  analogies  and  relations 
of  phenomena,  and  the  laws  which  govern  them ;  descend 
then,  as  well  and  as  far  as  I  can,  into  the  deepest  and  darkest 
pita  of  history,  place  them  in  rows  side  by  side  for  inspec- 
tion, in  order  to  make  prominent  the  character  of  the  har- 
mony or  contrast  according  to  iti  principles.     The  most 
active  principle,  however,  of  tl^.ese  magic  phenomena,  I  have 
found  mostly  on  anthropological  ground,  where  nature  and 
the  action  of  fancy  produce  the  wonders  which  transport 
the  supeniaturalist  completely  mto  the  transcendental  and 
supernatural,  but  the  rationalist  absolutely  denies,  if  he  does 
not  understand  them. 

The  above  named  work  treats  of  the  history  of  mysticism, 
in  tales  and  traditions,  where  criticism  exercises  no  great  . 
severity.     Now  the  purport  of  all  mysticism  is  the  wido  4 
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flowery  fleld  of  all  sensuous  images  and  of  religious  meta- 
physics— generally  whereby  the  connection  and  union  with 
G-od  shall  be  a^ured  more  by  feelings  and  faith  than  by  the 
free  conceptions  of  the  understanding.  Christian  mysticism 
is  only  a  single  form  according  to  its  doctrine,  and  the 
elaborations  of  its  history  represent  it  again  according  to  its 
confessional  and  spiritual  point  ot  view  Thus  Gorres  seeks 
to  cover  mysticism  with  a  glittering  poetical  web — 
"  Mysticism  is,  according  to  him  and  to  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine, nothing  more  than  a  gospel  reflected  in  the  saints,  aa 
undulation  and  vibration  lasting  for  ages,  and  moving  in 
increasing  circles,  of  the  movement  originated  by  Christ." 
Mysticism  is  according  to  Go'rres  a  contemplation  assisted 
by  higher  light,  and  action  through  higher  freedom ;  the 
singular  phenomena  of  contemplation  and  action  which 
occur  among  pious  Christians  are  miracles  of  a  highw 
unseen  power. 

As  most,  if  not  aU,  unusual  phenomena  belong  to  the 
realm  of  magic,  and  are  found  not  only  among  Christians 
but  also  among  the  heathen,  they  must  follow  a  generd 
law,  and  such  uncommon  physical  natural  phenomena  can 
be  no  miracles ;  certainly  much  less  so,  than  the  Christian 
regeneration  of  the  spirit  itself.  Even  to  the  agency  of  a 
strange  objective  spirit-world  is  attributed  much  which  cot- 
tainly  belongs  to  the  subjective  fancy  of  man.  EeligiooB 
visions  aud  ecstasies  are  related  to  those  of  magnetism,  and 
in  their  principles  differ  perhaps  Oiily  in  the  rarest  instances. 
Erom  physical  pathological  conditions,  from  the  exaggerated 
ascetic,  and  ecstasy-reaching  exercises,  from  subjectif* 
illusory  chimeras,  many  saints  have  obviously  not  been  firefly 
and  the  separation  of  the  natural-sensuous  and  the  supe»> 
natural  divine  leads  u^  into  a  fleld  where  doubts  ^an4  con* 
tentions  about  miracles  begin,  where  it  can  no  longer  bivj 
apodictically  decided  how  much  is  natural  phenomenal- 
how  much  the  agency  of  divine  grace,  if  one  permits  supei^Sj 
natural  influences  to  outbid  the  natural  powerl^.  Por  maaj 
possesses  a  completely  incomprehensible,  positive,  inni 
(generally  latent)  vital  power,  which  in  proportion  to 
power  of  extension  pervades  the  immeasurable.  Natmfei^ 
rests  on  such  an  inborn  basis  and  order,  that  so  her  m< 
entangled  and  abnormal  effects  proceed  rather  from  her  oi 
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regularity  than  are  the  consequence  of  supernatural  spi- 
ritual powers,  which  onlj/ortuite  etfataliter  make  game  of 
her  as  a  passive  tool.  There  is  in  the  conception  of  ifle  more 
than  Supernaturalism  believes,  and  less  than  Bationalism 
admits.  Divine  qualities  already  exist  in  the  substance  of 
natural  life,  but  even  divine  influences  are  not  on  that 
account  excluded,  because  everything  receives  life  from  Gk)d, 
and  through  Grod.  The  mutually  influencing  causes  and 
effects  of  divine  and  natural,  spiritual  and  physical  power, 
are  mostly  concealed  in  obscurity  impenetrable  to  the  un- 
derstanding :  thus  fancv  retains  the  power  voluntarily  and 
at  pleasure  of  ascribmg  every  unusual  appearance  to  a 
transcendant  principle,  in  correspondence  with  a  religious 
feeling  and  a  national  point  of  view.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  mythological  elementary  powers,  and  thus  it  is  stiU 
with  the  inexplicable  physiological  enigmas.  A  patholo- 
gical phenomenon  is  frequently  erroneously  regarded  as  a 
divine  revelation,  and  degrades  the  objective  outward  cause 
among  living  beings,  where  only  subjective  powers  proceed 
from  their  singularity. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  most  prudent,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  world  and  history,  to  render  the  mystical 
scientific,  rather  than  science  mystical,  by  which  means  we 
shall  observe  the  powers  of  nature  and  of  the  mind  by  their 
phenomena  and  reciprocal  action,  and  thus  discover  their 
mataal  conditions.  Above  all,  we  have  to  hold  fast  by 
nature's  point  of  view ;  without  however  mixing  up  God  and 
the  world,  or  amalgamating  them  in  a  pantheistical  unity. 
Thus  it  seems  advisable  neither  to  take  refuge  too  much  in  the 
sublimities  of  transcendentalism,  nor  yet  on  the  other  hand  to 
stagnate  in  spiritless  matter ;  not  alone  to  trust  to  the  pre- 
vaiHng  feelings  and  the  lustre  of  phantasy,  nor  yet  blindly  to 
ibllow  the  power  of  faith  as  a  load-star,  and  at  the  same  time 
^  just  as  little  to  accept  everything  as  unrefutable  truth,  which 
?^  can  only  be  decided  by  reflection  and  cool  understanding, 
which  everywhere  affects  a  defiant  self-will,  and  a  fault- 
less independence.  Both  the  extremes.  Pietism  and 
Bationalism,  are  the  farthest  removed  from  nature  and  from 
God,  and  their  fruits  have  never  yet  brought  a  blessing  or  a 
comfort  into  the  world.  • 
True  magic  lies  in  the  most  secret,  inmost  powers  of  our 
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mind,  but  our  spiritual  nature  is  not  yet  revealed  to  us.  All 
spiritual  wonders  are  lost  at  last  in  the  wonders  of  our  own 
mind. 

Mysticism  is  common  property ;  all  men  are  mystics ; 
but  true  mysticism  consists  in  the  direct  relation  of  the 
human  mind  to  Gk)d,  in  the  idea  of  the  absolute,  in  whicb, 
however,  objective  revelation  contains  no  more  than  corres- 
ponds with  the  subjective  powers  of  man.  My  criterion 
of  false  mysticism  is,  that  it  accomplishes  no  true  commu- 
nity and  propitiation  between  G-od  and  man.  Tnw 
mysticism  must  include  the  idea  of  truth  and  goodness,  of 
beauty  and  virtue,  as  beams  of  all  spiritual  penection  and 
religious  self-consciousness ;  as  a  universally  illuminating 
centre  must  penetrate  the  whole  spiritual  organism. 

Magnetism  introduces  us  to  the  mysteries  of  magic,  and 
contains  on  one  side  a  key  to  the  most  hidden  secrets  of 
nature,  as  on  the  other  it  is  adapted  to  exhibit  mysticism 
and  the  wonders  of  the  creative  spirit. 

Imago,  Magia,  Maones! 

Munich,  21st  Oct.  1843. 
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PAET  I. 

07  MAGIO  AND  ITS  BBAKCHES  IK  GEKEBAL. 

Magiusiah,  Madschime,  signified  the  office  and  knowledge 
of  the  Priest,  who  was  called  Mag,  Magius,  Magiusi,  and 
afterwards,  Magi  and  Magician.     Brucker  maintains  (His- 
toria  philos.  crit.  t.  i.  p.  160),  that  the  primitive  meaning  of 
this  word  is  "  Eire-worshipper  " — "  worship  of  the  light,"  to 
which  erroneous  opinion  he  has  been  led  by  the  Mohammedan 
dictionaries ;  neither  is  Magic  to  be  derived  directly  from  the 
Magi ;  which  was  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  Bomans.     The 
word  Mag  was  used  by  Jeremias  to  indicate  a  Babylonian 
priest.      In  the  modem  Persian,  the  word  is  Mog,  and 
Mogbed  signifies  High   Priest.     The  high  priest  of  the 
Parsees  at  Surat,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  called  Mobed. 
Others  derived  the  word  from  "  Megh ;"  Meh-ab  signifying 
something  which  is  great  and  noble,  and  Zoroaster's  disciples 
were  called  Meghestom.  (Kleuker,  Wachsmuth.)     Among 
the  Parsees,  the  Medes,  and  Egyptians,  a  higher  knowledge 
of  nature  was  understood  by  the  term  Magic,  with  which 
religion,  and  particularly  astronomy,  were  associated.     The 
initiated  and  their  disciples  were  called  Magicians — that  is, 
the  Wise — ^which  was  also  the  case  among  the  Greeks.     It 
is  thus  that  Plato  praises  the  ^toaej3fia ;   Lucian  calls  them 
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"  genus  fiavTiKov  koi  ^eoXoyoy,  &c. ;"  and  Cicero,  "  sapien- 
tium  et  doctorum  genus  magorum  habebatur  in  Pereis." 

That  renowned  wisdom  of  the  Magi  in  Persia,  Media, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  therefore,  contained  also 
the  secret  teachings  of  philosophy  and  the  sciences,  which 
were  only  communicated  to  priests,  who  were  regarded  as 
mediators  between  God  and  man,  and  as  such,  and  on  ac- 
count of  their  knowledge,  were  highly  respected.  It  ii 
easily  to  be  imagined  that,  as  the  subtle  workings  of  nature^ 
and  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  were  perfectly 
unknown  by  the  people,  the  idea  of  magic,  which  was  always 
connected  with  astrology,  should  be  readily  formed. 

The  Magi  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  most  ancient  tra- 
ditions of  the  Old  World.  India,  Persia,  Chaldea,  and  Egypt, 
were  the  cradles  of  the  oldest  magic.  Zoroaster,  Ostaiies, 
the  Brahmins,  the  Chaldean  sages,  and  the  Egyptian  priests, 
were  the  primitive  possessors  of  its  secrets.  The  priestly 
and  sacrificial  functions,  healing  of  the  sick,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  secret  wisdom,  were  the  objects  of  their  Hfe.  They 
were  either  princes  themselves,  or  surrounded  princes  as 
their  counsellors.  Justice,  truth,  and  the  power  of  self- 
sacrifice,  were  the  great  qualities  with  which  each  one  of 
these  must  be  endowed.  The  neglect  of  any  one  of  these 
virtues  was  punished  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  Cambyaes, 
for  instance,  commanded  the  execution  of  a  priest  who  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  bribed,  and  had  his  skui  stretched 
oyer  the  chair  in  which  his  son  and  successor  sat  in  his 
judicial  capacity.  That  magic  was  very  early  associated  with 
medicine  is  shewn  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxx.  c.  I),  wbo 
even  traces  its  origin  to  that  science :  "  natam  primtUQ  e 
medicina  nemo  dubitat  magiam."  However,  this  idea  was 
not  always  connected  with  it.  Plato  understood  by  wisdom 
nothing  less  than  a  worship  of  the  Divinity,  dcpa^rcca  fi^cwy, 
and  Apuleius  says  that  "  Magus  means,  in  the  Persian  lan- 
guage, a  Priest," — "nam  si,  quod  ego  apud  plurimos  lego, 
Persarum  lingua  magus  est,  qui  nostra  sacerdos  ;  sin  vero 
more  vulgari  eum  proprie  magum  existimant,  qui  comrnu- 
nione  loquendi  cum  diis  immortalibus  ad  omnia,  quad  velit, 
poUeat."  The  common  belief,  however,  was  that  which  in- 
cluded all  occult  science  under  the  name  of  magic.  Later, 
under  this  title,  was  understood  enchantment  and  any  ex- 
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traordinary  operations,  such  as  making  gold,  exorcising 
spirits,  &c.,  so  that  magic  was  divided  into  white  and  black  : 
to  the  latter  belonged,-  reading  the  hand,  evil-eye,  power 
over  the  elements,  and  the  transformation  of  human  beings 
into  animals. 

Magic  has  often  been  erroneously  considered  as  exclusively 
of  Persian  origin,  which  error  Plato  appears  to  have  origi- 
nated. He  says,  "  When  the  boy  is  fourteen  years  of  age, 
those  take  charge  of  him  who  are  called  Eoyal  instructors. 
These  are  four  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  men  ; 
one  the  wisest,  the  second  the  most  just,  the  third  the  most 
moderate,  and  the  fourth  the  bravest.  One  of  these  instructs 
him  in  the  magic  of  Zoroaster,  the  son  of  Oromazes,  which 
is  the  service  of  the  Gods."  It  is  certain  that  Plato  did 
not  understand  by  this  the  present  acceptation  of  the  term  ; 
for  he  coidd  not  include,  among  the  services  of  the  gods, 
the  power  of  changing  men  into  animals  or  demons.  This 
meaning  was  only  given  to  it  by  the  New  Platonic  theory, 
which,  with  the  Cabbalah,  became  the  principal  source  from 
which  the  theosophic  and  theurgic  teachings,  as  well  as  the 
later  belief  in  magic,  have  sprung.  So  says  Hierocles  (in 
Aur.  Carm.  p.  306,  ed.  Lond.  1742.)  "  The  customs  of 
religion  are  means  to  obtain  the  telestian  virtues,  by  which 
men  became  demons."  The  theories  of  spiritual  apparitions, 
and  the  transition  of  demons  into  the  human  body,  take 
their  rise  in  the  philosophy  of  Heraclitus ;  according  to 
whom,  demons  are  attracted  by  matter.  It  was  thus  that, 
later,  the  commonly  received  idea  of  magic  arose ;  the  pos- 
session of  supernatural  powers,  such  as  belong  to  the  higher 
spirits,  and  which  they  occasionally  impart  to  men,  under 
certain  circumstances. 

Among  the  supernatural  powers  was  reckoned  that  of  pre- 
dicting the  future,  and  that  of  acting  directly  upon  others, 
even  at  a  distance;  and  on  this  account  magic  may  be  sepa- 
rated into  seeing  and  acting.  The  original,  and  the  higher 
description  of  magic  was,  in  fact,  grounded  on  this  aphorism  : 
"  Man  may  become,  by  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of 
spiritual  powers,  and  the  capacities  of  his  higher  divine 
origin,  capable  of  a  higher  sphere  of  activity,  as  well  with- 
out as  within  himself,  which  gives  him  dominion  over  his 
own,  and  over  surrounding  nature."      Taken  in  this  sense, 
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we  find  magic,  in  the  earliest  ages,  as  one  of  the  prominent, 
universal  properties  of  man ;  not  alone  in  Persia,  but  through^ 
out  the  whole  East,  although  Persia  and  Chaldea  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  its  most  fruitful  and  congenial  ground.     In 
this  sense,  Pythagoras  and  his  disciples  were,  at  a  later 
period,  considered  as  teachers  of  good  or  wise  magic.  ,  The 
lower,  or  black  magic,  however,  originated  in  the  early  times ; 
and  man,  becoming  conscious  of  his  unusual  powers,  and  . 
without  knowing  their  boundaries,  was  easily  inclined  to 
ascribe  them  to  foreign  and    supernatural  influences — ^to 
demons ;  and,  according  to  his  nature,  he  would  use  them 
for  good  or  evil  purposes,  either  deceived  himself,  or,  as  a 
magician,  deceiving  others.   Everything  which  coidd  be  con- 
sidered as  wonderful, — as  the  incomprehensible  workings  of 
natural  powers  in  the  magnet,  or  the  divinatory  wand,  or 
any  surprising  action,  was  considered,  at  a  later  period,  as 
magic,  aDd  particularly  as  black  magic,  or  the  black  art. 

We  will  now  regard  ancient  magic  more  closely,  and 
that  from  historical  sources ;  afterwards  its  more  important 
branches,  particularly  visions,  soothsaying,  and  influence 
through  the  mind,  through  words  (verbum  mirificum),  and 
by  means  of  amulets. 

That  magic  descended  by  tradition  from  the  early  ages,  is 
shown  everywhere  by  the  primitive  records  of  the  human 
race.  It  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  nature  of  man, 
that  we  can  only  feel  surprised  that  the"  learned  should 
doubt  it,  and  think  it  requisite  to  ascribe  everything  to 
Mythos ;  as  if  tradition  had  no  deeper  or  firmer  foundation. 
Thus  it  was  that  Eberhart  maintained  (Berliner  Monat- 
schrifb,  1787)  that  he  had  discovered  the  sources  of  magioal 
art,  and  its  theory,  in  the  Platonic  Mythos  of  Timffius,  and 
that  no  tradition  reaches  any  higher.  According  to  him, 
the  germ  of  the  New  Platonic  theory,  of  the  Cabbalah,  of 
Theosophy  and  Magic,  even  down  to  the  time  of  Mesmer 
and  his  adherents,  may  be  discovered  in  it.  According  to 
Eberhart,  a  fiction  is  a  myth,  "  which  is  accepted  on  account 
of  its  supernatural  teachings,  or  its  antiquity,  and  which  is 
therefore  regarded  as  an  undisputed  fiswjt,  because  its  real 
origin  is  far  beyond  the  perception,  or  circle  of  vision,  of 
those  who  believe  in  it."  By  such  a  course  of  reasoning,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  understand  everything,  —and  even 
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if  any  one  fact  defied  explanation,  it  might  be  pushed  back 
upon  Mythos,  till  any  one  chose  to  bring  it  back  again  to 
daylight. 

In  the  same  degree  that  Eberhart  gets  rid  of  magic  with 
the  greatest  ease,  so  does  another  writer  extend  its  bounds 
till  it  includes  that  which  never  had  any  connection  with 
it.  According  to  Tiedemann  (Disputatio  de  quaeatione,  qu8B 
fuerit  artium  magicarum  origo,  Marb.  1787,  p.  7),  "  The 
powers  of  magic  are  expressly  these : — to  cure  sickness  with 
very  little  medicine,  or  without  any ;  to  know  future  and 
hidden  things ;  to  find  buried  treasure  of  gold  and  silver ;  in 
short,  to  understand  all  nature,  and  to  do  everything  that  is 
great  and  magnificent.  It  is  easy  to  see,  from  this,  how 
magic  may  be  divided ;  wherever  a  boundary  is  reached,  and 
wherever  a  new  fact  is  met  with,  there  will  also  be  a  new 
class  of  magic :  the  most  important,  however,  are  the 
various  kinds  of  soothsaying,  the  power  of  causing  and 
curing  diseases,  of  exorcising  spirits,  and  understanding 
alchemy." 

Although  we  do  not  associate  with  magic  the  gipsy  arh 
of  reading  the  hand,  and  the  science  of  making  gold,  or  dis- 
covering the  philosopher's  stone,  yet  it  comprises  much 
more  than  that  which  the  reason  of  a  sensible  -person  might 
allow  to  pass  unquestioned,  or  reject  as  pure  nonsense  and 
absurdity ;  and  this  is  that  wonderful  power  of  the  human 
mind,  to  look  into  the  future,  or  influence  others  without 
material  means.  This  natural  power  of  man  is,  however, 
not  frequently  met  with,  and  is  not  of  that  kind  which  every 
mind  is  able  to  appreciate  according  to  its  value  and  power. 
The  knowledge  of  such  rare  phenomena,  and  their  causes, 
could,  therefore,  in  remote  tioies,  only  be  known  to  the 
highest  sages  and  rulers,  who  preserved  it  among  their 
secret  learning,  and  transmitted  it  to  their  children  under 
that  cloak  of  religion  with  which  all  their  secrets  were 
covered.  As  we  have  original,  though  meagre,  records  of 
the  mythological  belief  of  the  oldest  nations  of  Asia,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  see  where  and  of  what  kind  they  are. 

The  Grecian  mythology  is  a  later  and  certainly  mixed 
source,  and  if  we  received  it  as  contained  in  the  Platonic 
Mythos,  we  should  be  far  from  the  light  of  truth.  Plato,  in 
Ms  Philosophical  Dialogues, — as,  ft)r  instance,  iu  that  on  the 
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Tarious  states  of  tbe  bnman  sonl,  &c., — does  not  treat  d 
the  eubject  from  a  mythic  and  historic  point  of  view,  bal 
rather  endeaTours  bj  his  inrestigations  to  make  a  beautify 
whole,  to  leave  no  portion  of  his  theory,  and  to  make  ij 
agreeable  both  to  probabiHtT  and  popular  belief. 

Just  as  little  need  we  look  for  the  source  of  marii 
to  the  new  Platonic  philosophies,  which  derived  tin 
ideas  of  the  macrocosm  iind  the  microcosm  from  Flato'i 
Timaeus,  the  Pjthagoraic  Philosophy  of  Demons,  tha 
of  Heraclitus  concerning  spirits,  and  maintained  & 
sympathy  of  the  human  body  with  the  earth  and  with  ib 
miraculous  powers  of  pictures  and  statues,  and  ascribei 
great  virtue  to  certain  words  for  raising  spirits.  ^Neitihe 
from  the  later  Christian  history  of  magic,  and  the  middl 
ages — ^the  Svlphs,  Gnomes,  Xymphs,  and  Salamanders  c 
Paracelsus,  borrowed  fi^m  Plato's  Phsedrus,  or  Agrippa' 
Occulta  Philosophia,  or  Faust's  "  Compulsion  of  Hell,  o 
Petro  de  Albano's  Heptameron, — shall  we  have  any  aid.  1 
is,  however,  certain,  that  in  all  the  later  as  well  as  in  tii 
earlier  Platonic-Pythagorean  mythical  speculations,  som 
truth  formed  the  basis,  while  beyond  that  everything  is  hn 
the  empty  fancy  and  dreaming  of  superstition.  To  convinc 
ourselves  of  -this  we  wiU  return  to  the  earlier  ages  of  ti) 
East — to  tbe  nations  of  Egypt,  and  seek  in  their  records,  a 
well  as  iQ  the  Israelitish  nistory,  for  traces  of  magic,  < 
mental  vision  and  activity.  The  subjects  which  will  be  du 
cussed  I  shall  endeavour  to  arrange  in  historical  ord^ 
that,  as  a  whole,  they  may  firstly  have  reference  to  the  natm 
of  our  magic ;  and  secondly,  that  each  fact  may  throw  i 
much  light  as  possible  upon  the  others. 

We  have  no  immediate  aad  authentic  source  to  which  '^ 
may  refer  for  the  myths  and  mysteries  of  the  ancient  nation 
and  yet  the  study  must  be  carried  farther  back  than  it  is  i 
present, — to  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  the  Grnostics,  ( 
even  to  Plato.  Among  the  Egyptians  and  Orientals,  we  fin 
but  fragments,  though  in  such  numbers  that  we  are  able  1 
decide  that  it  is  among  the  nations  of  the  East  that  we  mui 
search  for  earlier  traces,  and  even  for  their  origin.  "W 
shall  subsequently  endeavour  to  prove  more  fully  this  pn 
position.  According  to  the  latest  investigations,  the  vei 
earliest  records  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Zendavesta,  tl 
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laws  of  Mann,  and  the  Jewish  traditions  of  the  Cabbalah. 
Jbi  I  shall  have  to  refer  at  a  later  time  to  the  above-men- 
"tioned  oriental  records,  we  will  now  take  a  somewhat  nearer 
•view  of  the  Cabbalah,  and  examine  some  of  its  principal 
teachings,  which  are  not  alone  of  great  importance  to 
theology,  but  to  philosophy  in  general,  and  magic  in  parti- 
cular. 

We  will  let  the  opinion  that  the  earliest  philosophers,  as 
Pythagoras  and  Plato,  drew  upon  the  Cabbalah,  although 
possibly  indirectly,  rest  upon  its  own  merits  ;  and  the  latest 
inquiries  have  shown,  at  all  events,  that  the  traditions  of 
Judaism  belong  to  the  earliest  sources  of  the  mysteries. 
Schelling  says,  in  his  work  on  the  Divinities  of  Samothrace, 
"how,  if  in  the  G-recian  mythology,  the  ruins  of  a  superior 
intelligence  and  even  a  perfect  system  were  to  be  found, 
which  would  reach  far  beyond  the  horizon  which  the  most 
ancient  written  records  present  to  us  !"     And  at  the  same 
time  he  suggested  that  possibly  some  portions  of  this  system 
might  be  discovered  in  the  Jewish  philosophy,  or  the  so- 
called  Cabbalah. 

Franz  von  Baader  even  says — "  not  only  our  salvation,  but 
our  science  itself,  came  to  us  from  the  Jews."  At  all  events 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  the  Gnostics  had  their  alle- 
gorical interpretation  of  the  Cabbalah ;  for  Origen  says, 
and  ffilarius  repeats,  that  "  although  Moses  committed  the 
contents  of  the  Covenant  to  writing,  yet  he  also  communi- 
cated some  weighty  secrets  fix)m  the  hidden  depths  of  the 
law  to  the  seventy  Elders,  ordaining  them  to  be  their 
repositories  and  perpetual  teachers."  Jerome  turned  to 
the  Jews  of  Tiberias  and  Lydda,  more  especially  to  a  cer- 
tain Barabas,  not  alone  for  aid  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  but 
to  learn  their  mystical  manner  of  interpretation.  The 
writings  of  Dionysius  Areopagita  have  palpably  been 
grounded  on  the  Jewish  Cabbalah. 

In  the  Christian  middle  ages,  the  greater  part  were 
probably  but  continuations  of  that  which  had  already  been 
borrowed  from  the  Cabbalah;  although  Johannes  Scotus 
Erigena,  Albertus  Magnus,  Raymond  Lully,  and  others,  ap- 
pear to  have  prosecuted  individual  inquiries.  Later,  how- 
ever, when  the  study  of  the  old  classics  was  held  in  great 
esteem,  Johann  Reuchlin  devoted  himself  with  great  ardour 
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to  the  investigation  of  the  Cabbalah,  and  has  embodied  the 
result  in  his  works  entitled  "  De  verbo  miriiico,"  and  "  De 
arte  cabbalistica."  Buxtorf,  Schickard,  Hottinger,  Athana- 
sius,  Kircher,  and  many  others,  followed  in  his  footsteps ; 
and  with  Knorr  von  Kosenroth,  whose  work,  "  Cabbala 
Denudata,"  is  of  great  merit,  endeavoured  to  unravel  the 
mysteries  of  the  Cabbalah.  The  philosophies  of  Agrippa 
von  Nettesheim,  of  Paracelsus,  of  Van  Helmont  and  Jacob 
Bohme,  all  bear  striking  resemblance  to  the  Jewish  teach- 
ings; and  of  all  those,  Jacob  Bohme,  the  shoemaker  of 
Gorlitz,  possessed  the  deepest  and  most  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  mystics  and  theosophera ;  and 
probably  was  made  acquainted  with  the  Cabbalah  by  his 
friend  Balthazar  Walther,  who  was  thoroughly  versed  in 
oriental  knowledge.  To  the  above  may  be  also  added 
Porlage,  Martinez,  Paschalis,  St.  Martin,  and  Henry  More, 
who  were  all  acute  and  skilful  searchers  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  Jewish  esoteric  doctrines. 

No  one,  however,  has  rendered  greater  service  than  Pro- 
fessor MoHtor,  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  History,"  and  "  Tradi- 
tions." Although  Molitor's  researches  were  principally 
directed  towards  the  wonderful  revelations  of  religion  and 
philosophy,  yet  the  Cabbalah  does  not  the  less  contain  many 
facts  which  bear  great  reference  to  natural  philosophy,  and 
possess  deep  interest  for  us.  In  it  we  find  the  principal 
outlines  of  the  later  magic,  and  more  especially  witchcraft, 
which  is  perfectly  represented ;  on  which  account  we  may 
be  excused  for  entering  somewhat  more  at  large  into  the 
subject. 

"  The  age  of  inconsequence  and  shallowness  in  theology 
as  well  as  in  sciences,  is  past,"  says  Molitor,  "  and  since 
that  revolutionary  rationahsm  has  left  nothing  behind  but 
its  own  emptiness,  after  having  destroyed  everything  posi- 
tive, it  seems  now  to  be  the  time  to  direct  our  attention 
anew  to  that  mysterious  revelation  which  is  the  living  spring 
whence  our  salvation  has  proceeded.  Such  an  investigation, 
carried  out  with  an  elevated  spirit,  into  the  mysteries  of 
ancient  Israel,  which  contain  all  secrets  of  modem  Israel, 
would  be  particularly  calculated  to  rouse  the  elements  of 
Christianity,  to  found  the  fabric  of  theology  upon  its  deepest 
theosophical  principles,  and  to  give  a  firm  basis  to  all  ideal 
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sciences.  It  would  aid  in  opening  a  new  path  to  the  true 
history  of  mankind,  and  would  serve  as  the  first  step  to  a 
more  complete  understanding  of  the  obscure  labyrinth  of  the 
myths,  mysteries,  and  constitutions  of  primitive  nations." 

The  Cabbalah  appears  to  consist  of  patriarchal  traditions, 
and  to  embrace  more  particulariy  the  following  subjects : — 
the  sacred  idea  of  God  and  of  divine  natures ;  the  primitive 
spiritual  creation  and  the  first  spiritual  fall ;  the  origin  of 
darkness,  chaos,  and  renewed  creation  of  the  world  in  the 
six  days  of  creation ;  the  creation  of  material  man,  his  fall, 
and  the  will  of  Gt)d  for  his  salvation,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  primitive  harmony,  and  the  ultimate  bringing  back  of  all 
creation  to  God. 

MoHtor  continues  to  say  that  the  writings  of  the  ancients 
had  not  the  intention  of  explaining  the  whole  depth  of  a 
subject,  but  rather  of  giving  its  most  important  essence  ;  that 
on  this  account  they  were  short  and  simple,  but  of  weighty 
importance,  and  unintelligible  to  every  one  who  wished  to 
study  th^m  without  a  teacher,  and  that  even  the  whole 
spirit  of  knowledge  was  only  imparted  to  the  scholars 
verbally  in  that  degree  which  their  capacities  enabled  them 
to  receive,  and  that  especially  in  the  highest  and  holiest 
interest  of  humanity— in  religion—the  written  laws  were 
accompanied  by  unwritten  explanations.  He  also  gives  the 
criterion  by  which  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false 
traditions,  and  then  says — "  That  in  this  tradition  was  con- 
tained the  system  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  which  the 
prophet  Samuel  did  not  found,  but  only  restored,  whose  end 
was  no  other  than  to  lead  the  scholars  to  wisdom  and  the 
highest  knowledge,  and,  when  they  had  been  found  worthy, 
to  induct  them  into  the  deeper  mysteries.  Classed  with 
these  mysteries  was  magic,  which  was  of  a  double  nature, — 
divine  magic,  or  the  true  inspiration  of  the  good  and  evil 
magic,  OP  the  black  art,  which  endeavours  to  raise  the 
obscure  earthy  to  an  imfettered  existence.  Each  of  these  is 
again  divisible  into  two  kinds,  the  active  and  seeing ;  in  the 
first,  man  endeavours  to  place  himself  en  rapport  with  the 
world — ^to  learn  hidden  things ;  in  the  latter,  he  endeavours  to 
gain  power  over  spirits  ;  in  the  former,  to  perform  good  and 
benencial  acts  ;  in  the  latter  to  do  all  kinds  of  diabolical  and 
unnatural  deeds." — p.  285. 
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The  Kischuph,  or  higher  magical  influence,  is  divided  into 
two  principal  classes, — an  elementary  and  a  spiritual ;  the 
latter  proceeds  jfrom  below  upwards,  from  without  inwards, 
from  the  material  to  the  spiritual ;  the  former  comes  from 
above  to  within,  from  the  spiritual  to  the  physical.  With 
the  former  evil  spirits  are  the  agencies,  and  they  lend  their 
aid  as  they  do  in  every  bad  deed ;  the  Kischuph  consists  also 
in  exorcism,  by  which  things  are  hindered  in  their  principles, 
and  actions  are  turned  aside,  or  bound  and  given  into  the 
power  of  Satan.  According  to  the  teachings  oi  the  Cabbalah, 
laying  a  curse  upon  men ;  creating  hatred  and  enmity ; 
causing  pain  and  illness,  or  death,  in  men  or  animals ;  pro- 
ducing storms  and  hail,  are  all  of  this  nature.  Many  sor- 
cerers are  said  to  change  themselves  into  the  semblance  of 
animals,  and  to  journey  great  distances  in  a  short  time. 
Magic  also  made  use  of  outward  means,  particularly  of 
salves,  and  oils,  and  metals,  each  one  of  which  had  a  par- 
ticular property,  and  the  strangest  things  could  be  done  by 
mixing  them.  It  says  further,  "  there  are  women  who  make 
a  contract  with  the  Schedim,  and  meet  them  at  certain 
times,  dance  with  them,  and  visit  these  spirits  who  appear 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  goats.  In  many  countries  such 
women  are  killed  (a  foreshadowing  of  the  witch  trials  of 
modem  times),  for  although  their  crime  is  no  outward  one, 
yet  the  penalty  of  death  is  awarded  to  them  in  Exodus 
xxii.  17  ;  for  such  have  given  themselves  wholly  to  Satan." 
—p.  287. 

The  material  Kischuph  consists  of  disturbing  influences 
upon  the  elements  of  nature  by  means  of,  the  excitement  of 
false  "  rapports'^  in  various  substances.  By  such  sacrilegious 
encroachments  of  the  natural  elements,  life  is  not  only  made 
miserable,  but  the  laws  of  nature  are  distorted  and  wronged. 
The  first  class  is  called  sorcery,  in  the  narrow  acceptation, 
and  is  alone  practised  by  masters  of  the  black  art.  The  second 
class,  on  the  contrary,  under  the  name  of  the  evil  sympathy, 
is  found  to  be  very  widely  spread  among  all  oriental  nations. 
"  But  all  kinds  of  sorcery  proceed  from  the  serge^t,  on  which 
account  they  are  called  arts  of  the  serpent.'* 

The  magic  sight  is  also  of  two  classes, — when  man  eitfier 
places  himself  in  immediate  connection  with  an  evil  spirit, 
or  by  means  of  such  a  spirit  communicates  with  the  dead, 
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"for  spirits  have  knowledge  which  is  unknown  to  man." 
Often,  however,  they  pretend  to  know  future  things,  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  men  with  lies,  or  intentionally  distort 
truth.  The  exorcists  must  prepare  themselves  before  they 
commence  their  labours,  and  the  best  time  for  all  sorcery  is 
from  half-past  ten  to  midnight,  when  the  world  of  darkness 
has  the  greatest  strength  ;  yet  powerful  sorcerers  have  the 
power  over  «puai»  after  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
conjuring  of  spirits  can  either  take  place  inwardly,  or  the 
spirit  may  be  made  to  appear  visibly  (as  in  magnetic  somy 
nambulism).  In  the  inward  method  of  exorcism,  the 
magician  produces  unconsciousness  by  outward  means,  and 
the  spirit  enters  into  and  speaks  from  him  (possession). 
This  kind  is  called  Idoni  (the  forbidden  sorcery  and  witch- 
craft, 3  Moses,  19,  21.)  **  In  the  second  class  or  the  regular 
citation  of  bad  spirits,  the  magicians  spread  a  table  with  food 
and  driiikj  bum  incense,  and  the  spirits  then  assemble  and 
answer  questions.  Sorcerers  often  use  staves,  with  which 
they  strike  upon  the  earth  to  rouse  the  spirits,  and  often  also 
creep  about  upon  the  ground.  Generally  they  rise  with 
dishevelled  hair,  their  limbs  are  convulsed,  make  strange 
movements,  or  cut  themselves  to  attract  spirits.*' — p.  289. 
(In  every  respect  a  perfect  description  of  Virgil's  Sibylls  and 
the  convulsive  movements  of  magnetic  sleepers.)  The 
incense  must  never  be  omitted  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Greek  oracles),  for  it  has  great  power  of  attracting  those 
dark  forms,  and  partly  it  helps  to  prepare  the  atmosphere,  so 
that  the  spirits,  may  become  visible,  as  every  spirit  must 
attract  matter.  "  J^ot  less  do  magicians  use  blood,  parti- 
cularly that  of  human  beings,  as  it  is  the  seat  of  life,  and  a 
delight  and  nourishment  for  the  Schedim ;  and  when  the 
sorcerer  gives  himself  up  to  Satan,  he  signs  with  his  blood" 

In  the  black  art  man  does  not  remain  a  passive  instru- 
ment of  evil  spirits,  but  is  an  active  and  working  agent ; 
we  find  that  "many  practise  sorcery  and  succeed,  while 
others  do  the  same  and  fail, — so  that  to  do  such  things  one 
must  be  naturally  inclined."  (As  everyone  has  not  the 
same  magnetic  powers,  and  not  all  magnetic  subjects  pre- 
sent the  same  phenomena.) 

According  to  the  Cabbalah,  man  is  enabled  by  his  nature 
to  look  into  the  realms  of  the  supernatural  and  the  inviisible, 
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as  well  as  to  act  magically  above  and  below  (according  to 
Jacob  Bolimen,  into  the  realms  of  light  and  darkness).  "  As 
the  Almighty  fills  the  whole  universe,  beholds  and  yet  is 
unseen,  so  does  the  soul — N'schamach — fill  the  whole  body,i 
and  itself  sees  without  being  visible."  The  soul  looks 
also  where  the  bodily  eye  is  unable  to  see.  Occasionally 
a  sudden  terror  falls  upon  man  without  his  being  able  to 
divine  the  cause  (presentiments),  from  the  fact  that  the 
soul  foresees  a  misfortune.  The  soul  also  possesses  the 
power  of  acting  upon  the  materials  of  this  world,  to  destroy 
one  form  and  to  create  another.  Man  is  even  able  to 
injure  other  things,  or  to  destroy  men  by  his  imagination. 
(The  New  Platonists,  Paracelsus  and  others,  make  the  same 
remarks.) 

There  bave  always  been  men,  says  the  Cabbalah,  who  have 
been  furnished  with  greater  or  lesser  powers  for  good  or 
evil ;  for  as  a  preeminence  in  good  or  evu  requires  a  peculiM* 
strength  of  mind,  we  find  that  such  men  are  the  heroes  and 
priests  in  the  kingdom  of  Tumah  (thaj;  is,  of  the  pure  or 
impure.)  When,  therefore,  man  directs  hisf  strivings  towards 
the  divine,  he  is,  in  the  degree  to  wliich  he  does  not  act 
egotistically,  but  looks  unswervingly  towards  the  heavenly, 
filled  by  divine  grace  with  supernatural  power.  And  if 
such  a  man  has  the  natural  disposition,  he  may  by  the  power 
of  his  soul  communicate  with  the  divine  and  angelic  world, 
(religious  mystics,  Swedenborg)  and  then,  according  to  his 
greater  or  less  capacity  and  the  divine  intentions,  receive 
impressions  and  revelations,  and  at  the  same  time,  according 
to  the  strength  of  these  circumstances,  be  filled  with  a  higher 
spiritual  energy.  "  For  it  is  the  highest  and  last  end  of 
our  existence,  that  man  should  again  be  placed  in  connection 
with  his  original  source,  and  raised  from  the  material  earthy 
to  the  highest  step  of  spiritual  existence  ►  This  higher  step 
of  spiritual  existence  is  called  especially  the  pure  divine 
mania.  An  insufficient  disposition  for  mgher  impressions 
may,  however,  be  remedied  by  the  divine  pleasure ;  for  we 
often  see  that  God  calls  those  to  him  who  were  straving 
from  him,  and  endows  them  with  extraordinary  powers. ' 

A  difference  must  be  drawn  between  that  gift  of  the  seer 
which  perceives  things  concealed  from  the  senses  by  the 
material  obstacles  of  space  or  time,  and  that  higher  species 
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of  divination  which  recognises  events  to  be  brought  about  in 
the  future  through  man's  free  will.  It  is  true  that,  by- 
means  of  the  inner  sense,  man,  when  he  is  freed  from  the 
outer  senses,,  becomes  easily  influenced  by  spiritual  powers, 
and  thereby  is  enabled  to  look  into  hidden  things,  and  fore- 
tel  their  ;intrinsic  qualities, — their  consequent  results. 
Therefore,  the  Cabbalah  teaches,  that  not  alone  does  every 
human  action  produce  its  consequences,  but  that  each  event 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world  inscribes  itself  in  a  higher 
sphere,  and  that  thus  future  events  may  be  foretold'  through 
the  reading  of  the  past. 

But  there  are  limits  to  this  species  of  vision ;  since  the 
inner  man  is  alone  affected  by  that  to  which  he  is  kindred. 
The  freer,  purer,  is  the  inner  man,  the  wider  is  his  immediate 
sphere  of  vision  and  sphere  of  action.  When  his  own  power 
no  longer  avails  him  he  requires  the  assistance  of  foreign 
spiritual  influence,  in  order  tliat  his  inward  vision  may  be 
extended.  Thus  it  becomes  clear  why,  either  under  natural 
or  induced  circumstances,  foreign  spiritual  agency  is  gene- 
rally present. 

But  the  decrees  of  God  can  never  be  fathomed  by  man, 
unless  Gk)d  deigns  to  vouchsafe  a  revelation.  Otherwise 
the  power  of  prophecy  would  be  no  operation  of  the  divine 
power,  but  simply  the  natural  consequence  of  the  exaltation 
of  mind  which  momentarily  has  penetrated  into  the  sphere 
of  eternity,  and  there  recognised  the  far  distant  future — and 
such  is  the  belief  of  the  Indian  seers.  This  view  of  pro- 
phecy would  be  entirely  opposed  to  all  religious  fath. 

The  di\'ine  power  reveals  itself  both  in  an  inner  subjec- 
tive, and  in  an  external  objective  manner  by  means  of  the 
first. 

Although  this  power  of  vision  and  divination  is  a  universal 
one  in  human  nature,  it  is  found,  however,  in  very  various 
degrees  of  intensity.  In  order  to  produce  magical  results, 
according  to  the  Cabbalah,  a  very  firm  will  is  requisite — as 
Paracelsus  teaches — so  as  to  attract  the  very  highest 
spiritual  influence,  and  to  react  upon  it^  The  wiU  of  the 
operator  must  also  be  completely  in  harmony  with  his  object, 
and  alone  be  directed  towards  it.  A  ver3c  powerful  and 
vivid  imagination  is  also  requisite.  The  same  qualities  are  re- 
quired in  the  seer.     The  seer's  spirit,  body,  and  soul,  muBt»  ■ 
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be  in  the  most  harmonious  accord  with  the  objects  of  his. 
vision.  The  soul  must  not,  therefore,  busy  itself  too  much 
with  external  matters.  The  imagination  must  be  strong, 
lively,  and  clear,  in  order  that  the  impression  of  the  spiritual 
world  may  remain  clear  and  sharp,  and  be  not  destroyed  by 
foreign  images.  It  is  on  this  account  that  enchanters  love 
solitude,  and  seek  in  every  way  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  outward,  and  to  cultivate  their  imagination. 

Especially  does  the  Cabbalah  teach  that  "  the  man  must 
be  fitted  for  such  things:"  Balaam  was  so,  but  with  a  false 
power,  for  he  had  a  defect  in  his  sight,  which,  according  to 
Sohar,  is  to  say  that  he  had  an  imperfection  in  his  spirit,  of 
which  the  external  imperfection  was  but  the  objective  ex- 
pression." In  thi6  sense  the  Cabbalah  maintains  that  every 
follower  of  the  Black  Art  must  have  something  imperfect  or 
diseased  about  him. 

Very  remarkable  are  the  teachings  of  the  Cabbalah  re- 
garding the  weak  points  at  times  offered  to  Satan  through 
the  actions  of  man,  regarding  citation  of  the  dead,  and  un- 
cleanness,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  woman.  "With  regard 
to  the  latter,  man  is  the  positive  and  operative  principle, 
and  therefore  compared  with  the  sun  and  light.  "Woman 
stands  opposed  to  him  as  a  restraining  power,  mthout  whom 
he  would  be  lost  in  an  immeasurable  and  boundless  specula- 
tion, forgetful  of  his  highest  relationship.  Woman  is  man 
reversed,  his  mirrored  image  :  whilst  he  is  a  self-acting  prin- 
ciple,^ productively  striving  outwards,  and  ever  seeking  the 
universal,  the  infinite,  the  woman  is  the  negative  principle, 
acting  from  without  inwards,  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre,  receptive,  ready  from  man's  expansive  energy  to 
reduce  concrete  forms.  Thus  by  the  Jews  is  woman  called 
the  house  of  the  man,  and  the  Talmud  designates  woman  as 
the  wall  which  is  created  around  man. 

Man  and  woman  are  an  inseparable  whole, — one  forming 
the  ideal,  the  other  the  real.  In  man  the  ideal  has  sway — 
in  woman  feeling :  thus  she  adheres  more  to  the  concrete  and 
external,  and  has  an  innate  living  sense.  She  is  possessed  of 
an  inward  presentiment  of  the  world :  thus  she  is  endowed 
with  unerring  tact,  and  arrives  at  maturity  sooner  than  man, 
who  desires  to  attain  all  knowledge  through  his  own 
exertions. 
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The  aspiration  of  woman  is  towards  the  pure  and  the 
noble  ;  and  she  attracts  to  herself  man,  who  is  ever  seeking 
after  that  peculiar  nature  with  which  she  as  woman  is  en- 
dowed. And  this  she  does,  not  in  order  to  retain  him  in  a 
lower  sphere,  but  to  ascend  with  him  into  a  higher.  And  if 
on  one  hand  woman  is  an  encircling  wall  to  man,  on  the 
other  she  is  his  guide,  wandering  by  his  side  through  the 
labyrinths  of  life,  and  by  her  gentleness,  patience,  and  love, 
softening  and  restraining  his  fiery  impatience  of  character. 
In  this  sense  woman  is  called  "  the  crown  of  man." 

High  as  is  the  destiny  of  woman,  yet  she  has  a  closer 
affinify  to  the  night-side  of  nature  than  man,  and  is  espe- 
cially exposed  to  the  temptations  of  Satan.  Deceit,  curiosity, 
indiscretion,  the  desire  to  enslave  man  by  her  charms,  and 
bo  see  the  creations  of  her  imagination  realized,  are  the 
3hadow-side,  and  incline  her  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
forbidden  knowledge. 

Night,  sleep  and  dreams,  affect  woman  also  more  than 
man,  and  therefore  the  power  of  the  seer  is  of  commoner 
occurrence  with  her  than  with  man. 

According  to  the  CsJfebalah,  besides  angels  there  are  in- 
termediate spirits — the  spirits  of  the  elements— the  Schedim 
of  the  Jews,  and  divided  into  four  classes,  the  chief  of  t^hotii  * 
is  Asmodi.  •  The  first  class  contains  the  spirits  of  the  fire; 
the  second,  of  fire  and  air ;  the  third,  of  fire,  air,  and  water ; 
the  fourth  have  a  mineral  ingredient.  This  is  completely 
the  doctrine  of  Paracelsus.  The  spirits  of  the  two  last 
classes  are  possessed  mostly  of  evil  natures,  and  are  fond  of 
causing  injury  to  man.  The  other  two  are  possessed  of  greater 
wisdom,  and  knowing  many  of  the  secrets  of  nature  will- 
ingly disclose  them  to  man.  The  lower  class  of  element- 
spirits,  coming  into  frequent  contact  with  man,  are  at  times 
dangerous  and  spiteful,  and  thus  man  sacrifices  to  them  in 
order  to  gain  their  favour. 

AccordSng  to  the  Cabbalah,  everything  that  exists,  whether 
great  or  small,  stands  in  a  magical  union  with  the  rest  of 
nature.  Everywhere  is  the  external  the  operation  of  the 
internal,  and  the  external  reacts  upon  the  internal. 

Magic,  as  well  as  seeing,  is  directed  towards  the  earthly 
as  well  as  towards  the  supernatural.  External  magical 
vision  consists  in  reading  the  ^ture  through  the  aspects 
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and  changes  of  objects,  and  which  is  subdivided  into  earthly 
and  heavenly  objects.  The  one  is  called  Monen — com- 
putation of  time,  and  comprehends  astrology ;  the  other  is 
called  Nichusch — prophetic  indication. 

Secondly,  soothsaying  teaches  that  nothing  occurs  acci- 
dentally, but  that  events  and  all  nature  stand  in  secret 
connection  with  each  other.  Thus  the  career  of  clouds,  as 
well  as  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the  cries  and  movements  of 
animals,  become  objects  of  soothsaying,  and  it  asserts  that 
the  animal  sees  more  than  the  external  eye  of  ordinary  man. 
Birds  especially  standing  in  connection  with  the  spirits  of 
the  air  are  prophetic — ^birds  of  prey  being  peculiarly  adapted 
to  Nichusch.  All  events  occurring  to  man,  and  which  pro- 
duce agreeable  or  disagreeable  impressions,  belong  to  the 
same  class.  Man  can  convert  himself  into  Nichusch,  by 
saying,  if  so  and  so  happen  to  me  it  will  be  either  a  good  or 
bad  omen. 

The  inward  visionary  natural  magic  consists  in  man  being 
brought  into  connection  with  the  spiritual  world  through 
artificial  means :  and  here  also  are  various  degrees.  The 
lowest  degree  of  this  magic  is  the  withdrawing  the  soul  from 
the  outer  world  through  external  means  and  manipulation : 
the  means  are  various.  According  to  Maimonides  and 
others,  to  this  species  of  magic  belong  digging  in  sand,  the 
casting  of  lots,  reading  cards,  gazing  in  mirrors,  in  polished 
blades  and  arrows,  or  in  anything  that  is  bright.  This 
diving  by  lots  is  only  brought  about  through  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  external  art  with  the  inner  arrangement  of 
things. 

A  second  higher  degree  is  necromancy,  questioning  of  the 
dead,  for  which  the  preparation  of  fasting  is  necessary.  It 
is  also  customary  to  sleep  upon  the  graves,  or  to  bum 
incense  upon  them,  repeating  certain  formulsB  the  while. 

The  third  and  highest  is  when  man,  after  necessary 
preparation  and  the  withdrawal  of  himself  from  external 
objects,  unites  himself  with  the  spirits  of  nature  to  receive 
revelations  from  them. 

Active  magic  is  divided  into  a  lower  natural  and  a  higher 
spiritual  magic.  The  first  consists  in  exciting  magical 
rapport  by  physical  means.  To  this  belongs  first  sympa- 
thetic heaUng. 
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The  spiritual  magic  proceeds  directly  from  the  inner  being, 
and  may  also  be  divided  into  two  kinds.  In  the  first,  man 
operates  principally  through  his  innate  power,  but  not  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  element-spirits.  In  the  second  the 
operation  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  element-spirits. 
To  this  species  belongs  the  binding  by  words,  of  animals 
especially,  in  order  that  they  do  no  damage  ;  also  the  con- 
juring for  the  sick. 

To  the  second  division  belongs  solicitation  from  the 
element-spirits  for  rain,  cold,  &c.  To  obtain  the  end  required, 
the  object  for  which  the  solicitation  is  offered,  whether 
a  newly-born  child,  freshly  sown  seed,  or  newly-grafted 
tree,  must  be  placed  en  rapport  with  the  spirits  of  nature  4 
and  this  is  to  be  done  by  certain  ceremonies.  To  call  forth 
magical  influence,  peculiarities  in  food,  dress,  and  demeanour 
must  be  observed :  armlets  of  metal  bearing  the  names  of 
aogels  must  also  be  worn.  Then,  with  the  entire  strength 
of  his  will,  must  the  magician,  offering  his  sacrifices,  espe- 
cially incense,  call  upon  the  name  of  the  spirits.  The 
mixture  of  various  metals  increases  the  infiuence. 

This  so-called  soothsaying  widely  differs  from  black 
magic,  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  natural  magic 
borders  npon  the  world  of  night,  since,  through  worship  of 
nature,  it  more  and  more  removes  man  from  worship  of  the 
Divinity. 

The  worship  of  nature  among  the  heathens,  so  long  as  it 
does  not  become  dark  and  Satanic,  being  simply  a  material- 
ized worship  of  the  Supreme,  does  not  prevent  revelations 
reaching  them  from  a  higher  world.  The  Cabbalah  teaches 
that  the  heathen  receive  revelations  and  true  dreams.  It 
even  maintains  that,  in  general,  the  heathen  are  as  capable 
of  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Israelites.  All  depends 
upon  the  hearts  and  actions  of  men.  According  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Cabbalah,  the  heathen  were  not  absolutely 
cast  ofiT  by  God,  but  rather  conducted  bv  Him  unto  these 
frontiers  of  nature.  As  we  read  in  the  words  of  Moses, 
"  When  the  Most  High  divided  to  the  nations  their  inheri- 
tance, when  he  separated  the  sons  of  Adam,  he  set  the 
bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the  number  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel.  Deuteronomy,  zxxii.  8.  "  And  lest  thou 
lift  np  thine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and  when  thou  seest  the  sun, 
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and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  even  all  the  host  of  heaven, 
shouldest  he  driven  to  worship  them  and  serve  them,  which 
the  r^ord  thy  Q-od  hath  divided  unto  all  nations  under  the 
whole  heaven," 

Molitor  adds,  "  that  severe  as  is  the  Jewish  law  against 
the  heathen,  its  severity  is  directed,  not  against  the  heathen  '• 
who  worship  God  under  the  form  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
but  against  such  as  even  without  better  knowledge -have 
devoted  themselves  to  diabolical  services,  and  to  the  black 
art  connected  with  it." 

And  severer  still  was  the  law  against  the  Israelites  who,  as 
the  chosen  people,  redeemed  from  the  bondage  of  external 
nature,  shoidd  fall  back  again  into  their  blindness.  It  was 
even  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  to  plant  trees  around  their 
Temple,  because,  according  to  Maimonides,  trees  attract  the 
astral  influences,  and  thus  might  lead  to  false  exaltation. 

The  Cabbalah  also  teaches  much  regarding  physical  un- 
cleanness — Tumah — which  it  maintains  to  be  a  consequence 
of  the  Fall.  Tumah  is  divided  into  two  principal  classes. 
There  is  coarse  uncleanness,  which  is  an  abomination  before 
God,  and  a  yet  subtler  one  which  causes  a  dimness  in  the 
soul.  The  nearer  that  man  approaches  sacred  things,  the 
more  lively  becomes  his  sensibility  to  this  dimness,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  instance  of  the  priests.  With  external 
things  it  is  also  the  same.  The  more  closely  man  assimi- 
lates himself  to  them,  the  more  susceptible  he  becomes  for 
the  Tumah,  Those  organic  things  which  come  most  into 
contact  with  his  physical  frame,  are  more  liable  to  become 
unclean  than  objects  which  are  more  remote  and  have  less 
ajffinity  with  him.  The  human  corpse,  according  to  this  law, 
is  far  more  unclean  than  the  dead  bodies  of  beasts.  Man 
being  the  most  highly  organized  creature,  in  his  decay  the 
most  revolting  decay  takes  place.  The  later  Talmudists, 
therefore,  declare  that  a  far  higher  degree  of  uncleanness 
exists  in  the  corpses  of  holy  men  than  in  the  corpses  of  un- 
holy. 

JStill  more  important  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the 
spiritual  Tumah.  Sin,  says  the  Cabbalah,  causes,  not  alone 
imperfection  in  the  image  of  man  formed  after  the  divine 
image,  but  extends  itself  throughout  nature,  and  even 
ascends  into  the  region  of  angels,  and  to  the  divine  presence. 
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Thus  is  the  Sch'chinach  violated  (Plato's  Divine  Ideal- 
world — J.  Bohme's  Sophia)  and  transformed  into  gloom  and 
severity.  The  Divinity  turns  aside  His  countenance  from 
such  of  His  children  as  are  unadorned  with  good 
works :  the  divine  influence  reaches  them  but  rarely,  and 
they  must  he  punished  by  severe  suffering.  This  causes 
sorrow  and  suffering,  even  to  the  Divinity,  as  was  already 
prophesied  of  the  Messias,  who,  in  order  gradually  to  re- 
animate the  fallen,  let  his  light  shine  in  the  darkness,  and 
raised  up  men  even  against  their  wills,  and  prepared  them 
for  inward  freedom,  but  in  no  sudden  or  violent  manner. 

Through  sin,  man  not  alone  has  caused  suffering  to  the 
Divinity,  but  throughout  the  universe, — especially  in  this 
our  world,  Asiah — where  nature  is  become  full  of  disso- 
nances, and  all  creation  sighs  beneath  the  curse  of  Adam's 
sin. 

Man  returning  in  penitence,  God,  together  with  the 
guardian  angels,  is  ever  ready  to  aid  him  in  the  contest 
with  sin,  and  in  the  same  degree  that  man  desires  goodness 
does  he  attract  God's  influence,  and  the  darkness  is  changed 
into  light,  and  severity  into  mercy. 

Idolatry,  murder,  and  immorality,  are  the  three  chief 
divisions  of  moral  uncleanness.  Those  unnatural  unions 
which  are  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  this  species  of  uncleanness.  Seeth- 
ing the  kid  in  its  mother's  milk  ;  the  yoking  together  the 
ox  and  the  ass  ;  the  planting  near  to  each  other  of  trees  of 
adverse  natures.  The  Cabbalah  observes,  with  reference  to 
forbidden  marriages  between  near  of  kin,  that  in  such 
unions  an  imnatural  evolution  takes  place,  the  branches 
being  as  it  were  bent  baek  towards  the  root  instead  of 
spreading  widely  from  the  tree. 

Speaking  of  the  contagious  power  of  evil,  the  Cabbalah 
says,  "  as  physical  disease  streams  forth  from  men,  so  does 
the  uncleanness  of  the  soul  ever  magically  stream  forth,  pos- 
sessing a  power  of  contamination,  not  alone  for  men,  but 
for  external  things.  Erom  this  proceeds  the  repulsion  felt 
by  the  pure  in  the  presence  of  the  wicked  ;  a  repulsion  the 
more  keenly  experienced,  the  higher  is  the  purity.  Each 
evil  deed,  each  impure  word,  is  thus  possessed  of  a  magical 
existence,  which  renders  unclean  all  around  it.     In  a  land 
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where  great  crime  is  rife,   all  things,   houses,  furniture,  ^c 
beasts,  plants,  the  very  earth  and  air,  are  corrupted."    Thus,   s 
when  a  city  gives  itself  up  to  idolatry,  must  it  be  utterly 
destroyed  with  fire  and  sword,  man  and  beast,  and  never 
more  be  rebuilt. 

Equally  strong  with  the  laws  against  Tumah,  are  the  laws 
against  magic.  According  to  the  Bible,  the  Talmud  and  the 
Cabbalah  magic  is  divided  into  three  classes :  the  first  as  an  k 
abomination  to  be  punished,  like  idolatry,  with  death ;  the 
second,  with  scourging ;  and,  for  the  third,  no  punishment 
is  ordained,  but  it  is  pronounced  wrong,  as  leading  from 
reliance  upon  God. 

The  first  class  includes  all  evil  enchantments  and  magical 
cures,  the  citation  of  evil  spirits,  and  the  calling  forth  the 
dead  through  the  aid  of  demons.  The  invoker  of  the  dead  \% 
is  alone  condemned  to  death ;  the  questioner  of  the  dead  to  )x: 
scourging.  According  to  Moses,  it  is  simply  forbidden  to  :i 
practise  magic,  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the  art,  orto  S| 
study  it ;  since  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  (Molitor, 
p.  328)  must  have  been  acquainted  with  magic  before  being 
able  to  pass  judgment  upon  it. 

The  second  class  includes  that  magic  which  is  produced 
through  the  agency  of  the  lower  and  evil  spirits  of  nature, 
by  which  means  man  is  often  led  astray,  and  sunk  into  ^ 
eternal  darkness.  \ 

The  third  class,  although  not  so  strictly  forbidden,  is  U 
nevertheless  pronounced  unfit  for  the  pious  Israelites ;  and  ^ 
this  is  astrology.  According  to  the  Talmud  and  Oabbalah  | 
the  stars  have  as  great  an  influence  upon  man  as  upon  the  ^ 
whole  of  nature:  for  the  constellations  presiding  at  the  j 
birth  of  a  child  determine  its  physical  and  mental  qualities. 

Intercourse  with  the  so-called  spirits  of  nature  belongs 
also  to  this  class.  And  these  spirits  were  all  designated 
Schedim, — a  name  also  borne  by  evil  demons  ;  but  these 
spirits  must  not  be  confounded  with  Satanic  beings. 

These  extracts  from  Molitor' s  writings  are  sufficient  to 
give  the  contents  of  the  Cabbalah  with  regard  to  magic, 
which  it  treats  of  in  all  its  ramifications,  containing  that 
which  became  Christian  mysticism,  and  thfe  magic  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Also  it  contains  much  regarding  what  we 
now  designate  animal  magnetism. 
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In  conclusion,  I  give,  from  Molitor's  Appendix,  a  story 
regarding  a  Jewess  who  was  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit. 

"  In  the  time  of  Loriah  there  was  a  widow,  into  whom  a 
Ruach  (spirit)  had  entered,  and  to  whom  he  had  occasioned 
much  distress.  People  went  to  her  and  received  answers 
from  her  to  the  questions  which  they  asked.  The  relatives 
of  the  woman  went  to  Loriah,  and  besought  him  to  drive 
forth  the  spirit  from  the  woman.  Loriah  despatched  his 
scholar,  R.  Chaim  Vital,  giving  him  certain  holy  names  by 
which  to  cast  forth  the  spirit,  and  instructing  him  what  he 
should  do.  Also  he  commanded  him  to  speak  Nidui  and 
Cherem,  the  lesser  and  greater  ban,  and  to  drive  forth  the 
Ruach  with  violence.  When  E.  Chaim  came  to  the  woman, 
she  turned  away  her  face.  E.  Chaim  asked  "wherefore 
dost  thoti  turn  away  ?"  The  Ruach  gave  answer :  "  I 
cannot  look  thee  in  the  face  !"  Then  commanded  E.  Chaim 
that  he  should  turn  round.  Vital  demanded  "  who  he  was?" 
And  the  spirit  related  his  evil  life,  declaring  that  he  had 
.  been  a  Jew,  had  wandered  five-and-twenty  years  through 
the  earth,  and  was  pursued  by  three  angels  of  destruction. 
Vital  demanded  "  who  had  given  him  permission  to  enter 
into  the  woman?"  The  Ruach  answered,  "I  was  in  the 
house  when  the  woman  arose,  and  was  about  to  kindle  the 
fire.  The  tinder  would  not  catch,  and  she  became  angry, 
and  in  rage  flung  the  flint  and  steel  out  of  her  hands,  cry- 
ing *  Gt>  to  Satan !'  This  word  Satan  gave  me  permission 
to  enter  into  her."  Although  the  woman  had  sinned  in 
unbelief,  and  did  not  believe  in  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  still 
the  Ruach  had  no  power  over  her  until,  in  her  anger,  she 
prononnced  the  name  of  Satan."     Vol.  iii.  p.  6i6. 
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OP  VISIONS. 

YisiONS  have  always  been  considered  as  an  essential  part  of 
magic,  without  the  visionary  being  of  necessity  a  magician, 
or  the  magician  a  visionary.     These  visions  are  commonly 
the  seeing  of  spirits,  and  are  perceived  in  an  especial  manner 
by  the  inward  sense  independent  of  the  outward  organs: 
frequently  in  the  absence  of  visible  objects  scenes  will  be 
presented  which  are  true,  and  correspond  with  the  reality, 
or  false,  and  correspond  with  no  outward  object  whatever. 
Extraordinary  is  it  that  people  are  disposed  to  explain  all 
visions  by  supposing  them  mere  phantoms  of  the  air,  imagi- 
nation, or  lying  tales.     Is  not  man,  after  all,  a  being  which 
does  not  alone  exist  in  the  outer  world  ?   is  he  not  much 
more  a  spirit  which  thinks  and  perceives  without  reference 
to  the  objective  world  around  him,  which  can  ascend  into 
a  higher  world,  invisible  to  the  outward  eye,  and  possessed 
of  other  powers  than  those  required  for  his  more  outward 
life  ?     Is  not  man  descended  from  a  higher,  invisible  line  of 
ancestry?     "  Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  coelumque  tueri," 
— that  is  to  say,  the  human  being  by  his  erect  position  on 
the  earth  can  reach  into  a  higher  sphere  where  the  outward 
senses  avail  nothing,  but  which,  even  in  this  his  upright 
position,  he  can  only  enter  to  a  certain  extent,  but  which 
he  could  not  enter  at  all  if  like  the  beasts  of  the  field  he 
went  on  all  fours, — "  prona  cum  spectant  caetera  animantia 
terram."— (Ovid.) 

"We  certainly  are  now  verging  on  that  undefined  region 
which,  even  at  the  present^  day,  we  are  unable  to  explain, 
as  little  as  the  ghost-seer  himself,  who  often  supposes  him- 
self to  be  hovering  in  a  higher  world  when  he  is  in  fact  creep- 
ing on  the  earth,  or  mistakes  earthly  things  for  spiritual. 
Many  highly  esteemed  and  learned  men  yet  maintain  that 
mftgic  has  probably  never  advanced  farther  than  to  the 
illuminated  apparition  of  that  which  the  imagination  has 
long  sought  and  bordered  upon  in  darkness.  Is  it  that 
that  particular  spirit  which,  during  all  its  searching,  the 
fancy  has  seen  dimly  visible  in  its  horizon,  really  appears 
illuminated  ;  or,  as  is  most  probable,  does  this  vision  belong 
to  a  state  of  sleep  ?  if  so,  the  magic  ends  here."     Here,  dear 
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friend,  it  but  commences !  for  the  vision  is  not  always 
merely  the  effect  of  a  purely  physical  process  of  the  fancy  and 
the  senses,  but  often  governed  by  hyperphysical  influenc  es, 
and  certainly  in  many  cases  by  such  as  lie  totally  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  fancy  or  the  senses.  "In  so  far,"  says 
another  writer,  "  is  man  a  seer,  that  he  not  only  discerns  the 
outward  and  visible,  in  which  life  may  die  and  become  ex- 
tinct, but  the  inner  commencement  of  the  real  being,  the 
imperishable  fountain  of  life.  He  is  so  far  a  seer  that  he 
does  not  only  perceive  the  divided  and  unconnected  parts,  but 
the  invisible  threads  of  an  eternal  harmony,  in  which  all 
apparently  dissonant  portions  explain  each  other  and  become 
a  pleasing  and  harmonious  whole.  The  power  of  perceiving 
in  the  visible  world  the  invisible  traces  of  that  which  is  to 
be,  and  of  participating  in  the  great  unity  of  creation,  exists, 
although  usually  donnant,  in  every  man.  That  power  which 
gives  him  reason  and  understanding  is  the  soul." 

Visions  arise  from  more  than  a  mere  introversion,  or  from 
groundless  appearances,  as  is  generally  believed.  They  arise 
from  a  direct  inward  seeing,  and,  in  a  more  extended  view, 
an  activity  of  the  fancy  independent  of  the  outer  senses. 
The  difference  between  a  seer  and  a  poet,  who  often  mutually 
exchange  characters,  is  this — that  the  poet  not  only  sees 
and  understands  that  which  is  before  him,  but  that,  carried 
away,  he  enters  fiilly  into  that  which  is  before  him,  and 
creates  harmonious  forms :  this  occurs  at  will  from  the 
recollections  of  his  mind.  No  true  poet  is  wanting  in  this 
power  of  the  seer,  which  is  created  in  him  as  a  gift  from 
heaven,  and  cannot  be  gained  by  artificial  means.  Quin- 
tOian  expresses  this  perfectly  in  the  following  words, — 
"  Concipiendis  visionibus  quas  Phantasias  vocant ;"  and 
Goethe  says,  in  his  "Morphologic,"  vol.  ii.  p.  114, — "  One 
can  clearly  see  what  is  meant  by  the  saying  that  poets  and 
true  artists  must  be  bom  such.  The  inner  creative  power 
must  put  forward  those  shadows  which  lie  in  the  memory  of 
imagination,  freely  and  without  design  or  forethought ;  they 
must  unfold,  grow,  expand,  contract,  so  that  from  being 
mere  undefined  shapes  they  become  truthful  and  well  defined 
pictures.  The  higher  the  genius,  the  more  mature  is  the 
idea  in  the  first  instance.  In  drawings  by  Eaphael  and 
Michael  Angelo  the  idea  is  at  once  clearly  and  firmly  shown ; 
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and  in  many  later  although  excellent  painters  a  species  of 
trial  is  to  be  perceived,  as  if  they  at  first  wished  to  create    1 
an  element  by  light   and  uncertain  touches,  &om  which, 
afterwards^  heads,  figures,  and  draperies  were  to  be  formed, 
as  a  chicken  gradually  grows  from  an  egg." 

In  the  infancy  of  the  world  no  difficulty  was  felt  in  ex- 
plaining these  most  remarkable  of  all  phenomena  of  human 
existence :  the  oriental  nations  ascribed  them  to  celestial 
spirits,  and  the  Jews  to  angels  and  devils,  who  lived  in  social 
intercourse  with  men,  divided  according  to  a  certain  gra- 
dation of  the  soul,  and  provided  with  various  good  and  evil 
powers :  the  Egyptians  entertained  a  similar  belief,  and  the 
Greeks  and  Eomans  supposed  them  to  be  demons,  or  even  in 
occasional  instances  their  gods.  According  to  Democritus, 
visions  and  dreams  are  passing  shapes— ideal  forms  which 
proceed  from  other  beings ;  so  that  even  in  sleep  the  soul 
has  an  equal  activity  as  in  the  waking  state,  but  with  this 
difference  that  in  the  latter  only  the  usual  and  every-day 
shapes  appear, — whilst  in  the  former  those  alone  are  visible 
which  a  soul  is  capable  of  observing,  and  for  which  it  is  in 
a  state  of  expectation.  Heraclitus  entertained  a  very  similar 
theory ;  according  to  him  the  activity  of  the  senses  arises 
from  a  participation  in  the  surrounding  (irepUxoy)  celestial 
ether.  The  difference  between  sleeping  and  waking,  he 
says,  is  that  in  the  latter  the  divine  portion  is  drawn  in,  not 
only  by  the  act  of  respiration,  but  also  by  the  organs  of 
sight  and  smell,  while  on  the  contrary  in  sleep  the  communi- 
cation with  the  celestial  ether  is  confined  to  respiration 
alone :  but  that  this  is  only  a  dim  light  which  illuminates 
man  by  night  and  causes  him  to  see  thing  in  dreams.  In 
death  alone  is  this  light  entirely  quenched.  (It  seems  here 
as  if  he  referred  to  the  oxygen  as  a  principle  of  light,  which 
by  respiration  enters  the  blood  and  thereoy  the  brain.) 

Plato  is  the  first  who  gives  a  physiological  explanation  of 
the  activity  of  the  organs  of  the  senses  in  visions  and  dreams. 
"  The  eye  is  the  organ  of  a  ^e  which  does  not  bum  but 
gives  a  mild  light.  The  rays  proceeding  from  the  eye  meet 
those  of  the  outward  light.  With  the  departure  of  the  out- 
ward light  the  inner  abo  becomes  less  active ;  all  inward 
movements  become  calmer  and  less  disturbed,  and  should 
any  more  prominent  influences  have  remained  they  become  in 
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▼arious  points  where  they  congregate,  so  many  pictures  of 
the  fancy."  Aristotle  declares  more  plainly,  in  his  Disser- 
tation on  Dreams,  that  all  visions  of  the  sleep  are  produced 
by  the  senses  and  the  imagination.  It  would  not  have  been 
difficult,  starting  from  the  ground  which  these  acute  ob- 
servers occupied,  to  have  arrived  at  the  true  origin  of  these 
appearances,  if  the  ideal  pictures  had  been  regarded  as  out- 
ward influences  through  which  the  soul  calls  forth  the 
fancies  contained  in  its  comprehensive  power,  which  lose 
themselves  in  the  ocean  of  the  feelings  or  in  the  celestial 
light  of  the  imagination. 

The  followers  of  the  New  Platonic  theory  strayed  again 
to  the  idea  of  foreign  influences,  through  a  fusion  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy  and  the  Cabbalah,  as  we  shall  see ;  and 
thus  it  continued  during  the  middle  ages,  and,  even  at  the 
present  time,  religions  and  the  sciences  have  not  wholly 
fipeed  themselves  from  this  influence, — so  that  it  is  seldom 
that  wiB  are  able  to  regard  visions  from  a  perfectly  unfettered 
point  of  view. 

Visions  may  be  classed  as  extatic  and  inspired.  Fugitive 
illusions,  and  dream-like  appearances,  belong  to  the  lower 
kind  of  visions,  and  fade  from  the  memory  intangibly  as 
they  come.  Pew  are  entirely  free  from  these,  the  most  fre- 
quent and  common,  as  little  in  the  waking  as  in  the  sleeping 
stat« ;  and  there  are  men  who  not  only  are  dreamily  sunk 
within  themselves  when  awake,  but,  like  the  somnambulist, 
have  visions  even  in  the  turmoil  of  every-day  life.  In 
others,  this  takes  place  when,  in  the  twilight,  their  minds 
become  disturbed,  and  when  the  shadows  of  the  forest,  the 
sighing  of  the  air,  and  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  become 
embodied  forms.  Bocks  and  trees  mock  at  them  with  their 
giant  faces. 

Qhost-seeing  must  be  classed  with  these  visions,  in  which, 
however,  every  one  sees  through  his  difierently  constituted 
eye ;  for  this,  as  well  as  for  the  deeper  insight  into  the  in- 
visible world,  a  peculiar  temperament  is  necessary,  though  a 
weak  fragile  constitution  is  by  no  means  necessary ;  for  it 
often  occurs  among  strong  and  robust  men,  just  as  loadstones 
are  not  equally  poweriul,  although  each,  according  to  its 
nature,  has  a  strength  of  attraction ;  they  have  these  pro- 
perties in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree,  according  to  the  admix- 
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ture  with  sand  and  pebbles,  and  their  frequent  use.  Visions 
also  play  their  part  in  the  waking  existence,  when  the  outer 
impressions  of  the  senses  are  still  felt,  when  visions  are  out- 
wardly impressed,  or  arise  from  the  inner  senses :  these  are 
hallucinations. 

Extasy  is  a  higher  class,  to  which  particularly  contempla- 
tive and  religious  minds  are  liable  when  they  are  placed  in 
circumstances  favourable  to  it.  In  this  form  the  activity  of 
the  mind  is  augmented,  especially  the  fancy  and  imagination, 
to  such  a  height  that  one  is  often  tempted  to  believe  in  a 
change  of  individuality,  or  the  possession  and  influence  of 
other  powers.  This  form  is  that  which  plays  the  most 
prominent  part  in  the  whole  history  of  magic  among  the 
ancients,  and  also  that  which,  in  magnetic  phenonema, 
excites  the  greatest  interest  at  the  present  day.  The  various 
ways  in  which  it  is  manifested  will  be  explained  in  the 
sequel.  The  principal  feature,  in  most  instances,  is  a  certain 
poetic  flight  of  the  imagination,  and  a  species  of  religious 
enthusiasm.  These  visions  either  proceed  from  an  intense 
fancy,  or  from  overflowing  religious  sources.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  from  this  that,  in  extasy,  the  augmented 
powers  of  the  mind  are  constant,  or  that  a  uniform  and  per- 
fect state  is  produced.  The  visions  vary  as  much  as  the 
convulsions  with  which  they  are  usually  associated.  Neither 
are  the  religious  manifestations  certain.  At  one  time  the 
subject  may  sing  hymns,  at  another  he  may  curse,  and  ex- 
hibit the  most  frightful  contortions  of  visage.  It  is  only  in 
the  inner  form  and  constitution  of  the  imagination  that  he 
may  be  compared  to  the  poet. 

The  ideas  of  glorious  creations  float  before  the  poet  and 
the  true  artist  in  the  utmost  luxuriance.  "Who  could  paint 
Madonnas  like  Raphael,  if  they  did  not  hover  before  him  in 
a  species  of  extasy  ?  The  painter,  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  often 
fell  into  such  extatic  states  during  his  artistic  labours,  and, 
in  them,  saw  ideal  pictures ;  and,  according  to  Qorres 
(Mystic  1,  155),  Michael  Angelo  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  "  no  man  could  have  painted  such  pictures  who  had  not 
seen  the  originpl.'* 

Ercligious  visions  take  place  at  longer  intervals,  and  are 
often  confirmed,  or  even  produced,  by  an  ascetic  life,  by 
national  disposition  or  education.    To  these  belong  the 
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estaticas  of  every  age  and  every  description  among  the 
Brahmins,  the  Israelites, ,  the  Fag9iis,  and  the  Christians, 
whose  revelations  overwhelm  the  masses  either  as  startling 
prophecies  and  divinations  of  every  kind,  or  as  warnings, 
exhortations,  threats,  and  promises  conveyed  in  poetic  alle- 
gories. A  certain  difference  is,  however,  produced  by  their 
national  and  historic  positions  as  well  as  by  the  various 
forms  of  religion.  Gorres  in  his  "  Mystic"  furnishes  many  and 
impressive  examples,  particularly  of  Christian  estaticas.  Such, 
for  instance,  are  the  visions  anttextasies  of  St.  Catharine,  St. 
Hildegard,  St.  Theresa,  and  others.  One  in^^tance  is  given  by 
Kieser,  extracted  from  Orlandini,  of  St.  Xaverius,  a  Jesuit. 
In  the  17th  centiirv,  Xaverius  had  urgently  recommended  a 
crusade  against  the  pirates  of  Malacca.  During  the  prepara- 
tions, and  even  at  the  very  time  of  the  battle  itself,  Xaverius  fell 
into  an  extatic  state  in  t^  hich,  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
Portugese  nules,  he  was,  as  it  were,  a  witness  of  the  combat. 
He  foretold  that  the  victory  would  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Christians  ;  saw  that  one  vessel  which  sank,  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  fleet,  was  replaced  by  another ;  described 
every  minute  particular  of  the  battle,  stated  the  exact  hour, 
imagined  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  and  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  messenger  on  a  certain  day. 
Every  particular  of  which  was  fulfilled  in  the  most  perfect 
manner. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  clairvoyance  in  a  Catholic  priest. 
Another  instance  of  hidden  circumstances  being  seen,  is 
given  by  Schubert  (Berichte  eines  Visionars,  &c.,  1837,  p. 
30),  which  took  place  in  a  simple,  but  very  religiously  in- 
clined, gardener's  daughter. 

He  says,  "  I  know  the  history  of  a  gardener's  daughter 
who  had  the  power  of  seeing  visions ;  she  was  betrothed, 
but  many  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  of  the  union.  The 
continued  anxieties,  the  long  interval  of  uncertainty,  made 
her  very  excited  and  delicate.  When  she  was  occupied  with 
her  work  in  the  garden,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  saw  a 
pillar  of  smoke,  in  which  stood  a  human  form.  This  figure 
also  appeared  to  her  at  night,  when  she  was  at  rest  and  felt 
no  dizziness  in  the  head.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  this 
dizziness,  which  arose  from  the  blood,  produced  these  phan* 
toms.     But  the  figure  was  not  solitary,  others  came  wbc 
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spoke  to  the  girl,  and  led  her  to  a  meadow,  and  to  the  hidden 
and  even  long  past  world,  as  no  human  being  could  have 
done.  It  may  again  be  said,  leeches  would  have  been  a 
remedy,  and  would  have  banished  aU  such  phantoms.  But 
the  girl  was  made  a  confidant  by  her  invisible  associates  of 
many  long-forgotten  events  and  family  circumstances,  which 
were .  substantiated  by  reference  to  deeds  and  papers,  of 
which  many  lay  in  Vienna ;  documents  of  which  no  one  then 
living,  and  certainly  least  of  all  the  gardener's  daughter  of 
the  suburb,  could  have  known  anything.  Perhaps  people 
may  call  this  imposture,  or  chance.  For  my  part,  they  may 
say  what  they  will;  the  communications  which  the  girl 
made  were  such  as  a  man  might  be  supposed  to  make  to 
one  who  approaches  him  in  his  last  moments,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  distant  family.  The  gardener's  daughter  saw  such 
things  as  were  seen  by  Concorde  in  the  Castle  of  Belfont." 

Lastly,  one  step  higher  than  extasy  is  clairvoyance  and 
true  inspiration.  In  both  of  the  last  named  states,  man 
shows  that  by  his  erect  position,  which  raises  him  partly 
into  a  region  above  the  earth,  he  is  enabled  to  see  and  com- 
prehend more  than  the  most  acute  senses  of  the  mere 
animal ;  we  perceive  in  him  a  velocity  of  the  mind  to  which 
the  tornado,  or  lightning,  is  not  to  be  compared.  But  the 
true  completeness,  and  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  the 
human  mind,  is  only  shown  in  clairvoyance  and  real  inspira- 
tion. The  working  and  activity  of  religious  inspiration,  in 
particular,  is  the  higher  self-consciousness  without  the 
recurring  changes  and  retrograding  interruptions  which  are 
still  seen  in  the  lower  stages.  As  the  end  is  nobler  than 
everything  earthly,  so  does  a  weak  body  often  exhibit,  in 
such  inspirations,  a  superhuman  power,  in  which  things  of 
this  earth  are  as  mere  playthings.  The  stammering  tongue, 
by  the  holy  enthusiasm,  becomes  a  fiery  organ  of  speech, 
and  outward  works  of  love  and  virtue  follow  the  inner 
humility  and  self-sacrifice !  Fisher  divides  the  phenomena  of 
the  inner  senses  into  somnambulism,  visions,  and  the  higher 
clairvoyance.  Dreams  form  the  lowest  state,  then  the  half 
state  of  consciousness  in  the  somnambidist,  who  either  talks 
or  walks,  or  does  various  actions  in  his  sleep  as  when  awake. 
Clairvoyance  is  itself  the  highest  stage  of  somnambulism. 

These  visions,  which  do  not  alone  refer  to  the  sight,  but 
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whicH  also  appeal  to  the  organs  of  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and 
feeling,  will  be  treated  with  under  the  various  sections  to 
which  they  belong.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  poetic 
power  (Phantisticon)  according  to  its  causes.  Ghost-seeing 
is  particularly  distinguished  by  a  very  sensitive  organization, 
a  sensitive  heart,  and  a  delicate  constitution,  as  well  as  a 
mind  which  accommodates  itself  rapidly  to  all  circumstances. 
Secondly,  a  diseased  state  of  the  circulation  and  the  nervous 
system,  and  often  also  of  the  stomach;  inflammations  and  irri- 
tations of  the  brain  and  the  organs  of  the  senses :  these  are  the 
principal  sources  of  visions.  Among  these  may  be  recounted 
delirium  and  monomania,-  where  the  intellect  is  entirely 
subject  to  the  ima£;ination.  Thirdly,  religious  education 
and  an  inclination  for  deep  reflection,  an  ascetic  life  and 
fasting :  these  are  all  favourable  to  visions.  In  many  saints 
of  the  early  Christian  ages,  and  of  many  nations,  these 
circumstances  are  evidently  to  be  regarded  as  assisting 
causes.  Fourthly,  outward  irritations  and  artificial  means 
have  continually  been  used.  Among  the  former  may  be 
named  the  narcotics,  wine,  opium  among  the  Orientals,  the 
Soma  of  the  Brahmins,  the  vapours  arising  from  the  Delphian 
chasm,  which,  according  to  Davy's  investigations,  was  oxydized 
nitrogen  gas ;  fumigation  with  incense  in  temples,  sandal- 
wood, aloe,  mastic,  saffron,  sulphur,  &c.,  and  anointing  the 
body  with  narcotic  salves  (witcn-salve).  Fifthly,  we  may  also 
include  the  peculiar  ceremonies,  and  inclination  to  fear  and 
expectation,  aroused  by  preparatory  words,  songs,  and 
prayers. 

According  to  these  causes,  visions  may  be  placed  in  various 
classes.  Those  originating  in  an  inner  disposition  of  the  mind 
towards  veneration,  belong  to  religion  ana  the  histories  of  the 
Saints  already  mentioned,  and  arise  involuntarily  without 
any  outward  application ;  but  in  magic  visions.  Demons  are 
invoked  by  means  of  assisting  substances.  The  sorcerer 
raises  and  lays  spirits,  while  to  the  religious  enthusiast  they 
appear  voluntarily ;  in  the  latter  it  is  rather  a  pleasant  com- 
munion with  a  divine  being,  with  which  the  Brahmin 
associates  as  with  a  friend ;  in  the  former,  a  species  of  hellish 
compulsion. 

I  feel  that  all  my  heart  to  thee  in  given ; 
Thoii  shalt  appear,  even  though  it  cost  my  life ! 
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To  the  timid,  every  mist  rolls  into  a  terrific  giant  shadow. 
To-day  Venus  appears  to  the  lover  as  the  majestic  daughter 
of  Jupiter,  full  of  radiant  beauty — 

"  Quisquis  amat  ranam  ranam  putat  esse  Dianam ;" 

To-morrow  the  Son  of  Erebus  stands  before  him  with  the 
servants  of  darkness,  with  pain  and  sorrow,  with  enmity  and 
contention. 

When  the  outward  senses  are  lulled  to  sleep  by  cere- 
monies and  incense  to  give  space  to  the  inward  extasy, 
their  activity  gradually  flows  to  the  latter. 

Petrus  de  Albano  (Elementa  magica)  describes  the  spirits 
appearing  after  an  incantation,  as  shadows  of  the  twilight  and 
half-sleep,  and  as  ideal  forms  of  the  sight  and  hearing  under  the 
shapes  of  men  and  animals — "  quibus  rite  peractis  apparebunt 
infinito  visiones  et  phantasmata,  pulsantia  oi^ana  et  omnis 
generis  instrumenta  musica.  Post  hsec  videbis  infinites 
sagittarios  cum  infinita  multitudine  bestiarum  horribilium." 
Opium  produces  visions  of  paradise  and  its  pleasures,  and  it 
as  well  as  other  narcotics  also  occasion  a  sensation  of 
flying,  and  being  raised  through  the  air.  Such  narcotics 
were  mixed  with  the  salves  after  auointing  with  which  the 
witches  rode  to  the  Blocksberg  on  broom-handles  and  goats. 
Nitrogen  gas  produces  delusions  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  frogs 
and  fiery  shapes ;  as,  in  intoxication,  phantom  worms  and 
insects  are  seen.  The  northern  seers  produce  extasy  by 
noisy  music  and  drums ;  the  African  savages  by  dances 
which  produce  dizziness,  and  in  that  state  the  former  foretell 
the  arrival  of  foreign  ships,  and  the  fortunes  of  their  friends 
and  relatives,  and  the  latter  behold  all  the  houris  and  angelic 
hosts  of  the  Mohammedan  paradise. 

A  certain  difference  of  form  arises  according  as  the  visions 
are  produced  by  subjective  impressions  of  the  inner  senses,  or 
by  outward  objects.  Such  are  the  visions  of  common 
dreams,  of  sleep-walking,  of  fever,  of  nervous  affoctions, 
unstable  and  intangible  ;  more  regular  are  those  of  magnetic 
clairvoyance  and  the  higher  inspiration. 

All  visions  which  present  themselves  to  the  vision-seer 
may  be  classed  as  subjective  expressions  of  the  inner  senses ; 
for  when  the  visions  have  a  comm':?n  and  objective  cause, 
many  persons,  though  not  all,  may  behold  the  same  ideal 
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pictures,  which  will  mutually  resemhle  each  other :  this  does 
not  occur  by  infection,  just  as  many  people  may  be  attacked 
by  the  same  disease  at  the  same  place  and  in  the  same 
atmosphere,  without  it  being  caused  by  infection,  as  in 
cholera  and  the  yellow  fever.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that 
visions  may  be  transferred  to  others ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  psychological  phenomena.  It  either  takes 
place  directly,  as  among  contemplative  enthusiasts  (the 
Fhiladelphian  Society  oi  Pordage),  and  occasionally  in 
magnetic  clairvoyants  ;  iu stances  are  even  known  of  dreams 
being  transmitted  to  others ;  or  it  takes  place  directly, 
as  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  or  by  the  touch  in  second- 
sight.  To  this  class  belong  the  remarkable  narratives  of 
spiritual  appearances  when  at  first  one  person,  then  several, 
saw  the  same  visions,  which  is  even  said  to  have  been 
extended  to  animals.  Whether  it  is  possible  or  not  to 
consider  it  as  an  objective  reality,  is  difficult  to  say ;  but 
such  cases  are  told  of  every  age  and  of  all  nations. 
This  remarkable  outward  appearance  of  visions  of  a 
higher  or  lower  class,  does  not,  however,  take  place  by 
means  of  the  outward  organic  senses  acting  inwardly ;  for 
the  manifestation  in  every  case  acts  directly  upon  the  organs 
of  the  soul,  by  means  of  which  the  visions  are  transferred  to 
the  organs  of  the  senses.  Every  mental  perception  of  the 
ideal,  of  the  divine,  and  of  the  higher  language  of  the  soul, 
is  certainly  always  a  direct  inner  spiritual  picture ;  and  the 
divine  therefore  manifests  itself  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  organ  on  which  it  falls, — to  the  rich  poetic  imagination 
as  the  ruling  power  of  his  fancy,  to  the  philosophical 
understanding  as  the  scheme  of  a  harmonious  system, — 
it  sinks  deeply  into  the  religious  mind,  and  raises  the  strong, 
active,  working  productive  will  into  a  sacred  power :  it  is 
thus  that  the  divine  is  venerated  by  every  one  in  a  different 
manner. 

Visions  are  very  various  in  their  nature,  as  for  instance 
those  of  the  half- waking,  even  the  waking  state  ;  the  visions 
which  certain  persons  can  call  up  at  wiU,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cardanus  ;  the  visions  of  Nicolai  and  Bazko,  who  considered 
them  to  be  phantasmagorias  ;  the  power  of  self-seeing  as  weU 
as  a  double  or  manifold  personality ;  the  second  sight  of  the 
Scottish  isles,  and  many  others.     Classed  according  to  their 
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natures  there  are  religious  visions,  appearances  of  saints  and 
gods  of  old,  and  according  to  popular  belief,  apparitions  of 
ghosts,  spirits,  and  devils. 

In  the  history  of  magic,  visions  are  almost  alvrays  of  a 
religious  nature.  The  Israelites,  from  the  time  of  Abraham, 
lived  in  constant  communication  with  the  Almighty  and  the 
angels,  and  very  often  made  use  of  symbolic  pictures. 

The  Indian  seers  communicate  with  the  sun  and  moon, 
who  as  their  divinities  raise  them  up  to  themselves  or  descend 
to  them  upon  the  earth.  "  The  senses  are  collected  in  the 
Manas  (the  Universal  Spirit),  and  the  seer  sees  nothing  with 
the  eyes,  hears  nothing  with  the  ears,  feels  nothing  and 
tastes  nothing ;  but  within  the  city  of  Brahma  the  five 
Franas  are  radiant  and  watchful,  and  the  seer  beholds  that 
which  he  did  and  saw  when  awake, — he  beholds  the  seen  and 
the  unseen,  the  known  and  the  unknown,  and  because  the 
Athma  (spirit)  is  the  cause  of  all  actions,  therefore  he  is 
even  active  during  sleep,  and  resumes  his  primitive  form  of 
light,  and  is  by  nature  radiant  like  Brahma.  The  inwardly 
collected  spirit  clothes  itself  with  the  coverings  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  of  the  elements,  and  speaks  from  the 
seer  as  if  the  voices  came  from  without ;  the  voices  which 
reveal  themselves  to  him  from  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  from 
plants  and  animals,  and  even  from  the  unbending  stone." 
Extatic  states  are  no  where  so  frequent  as  among  the  Hindoos. 

Among  the  Greeks  extatic  visions  were  certainly  more  rare, 
from  their  youthfrdly  powerful  imagination,  and  yet  among 
them  these  visions  appeared  under  the  objective  forms  of 
their  gods.  The  demon  of  Socrates,  who  accompanied  him 
through  his  whole  life  as  a  counselling  voice,  is  well  known ; 
TJlysses  was  guided  by  Minerva,  and  Apollo  appeared  to  the 
Pvthia. 

The  followers  of  the  New  Platonic  doctrine  had,  like  the 
Hindoos,  many  extatic  visions.  The  ultimate  end  of  their 
philosophic  strivings  was  to  gain  an  immediate  and  direct 
view  of  the  Divinity,  who  as  a  pure  light  was  to  reveal  him- 
self to  the  inner  eye.  Purification  of  the  soul  from  every- 
thing earthly,  and  fasting,  were  to  be  the  preparations  for 
contemplating  this  overflowing  light.  Demons  appeared  to 
them,  however,  in  many  shapes  as  intermediate  beings 
between  the  divinity  and  man. 
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tlie  Christian  ages  the  Israelitish  yisions  were  re- 
— of  spirits,  of  angels,  and  devils,  and  the  saints,  who 
elves  have  in  general  been  the  subjects  of  remarkable 
8,  maintained  almost  an  uninterrupted  spiritual  com- 
ation  with  the  faithfiil  after  their  decease.  The  Jesuit 
Darrera  lived  with  a  guardian  angel  almost  as  with  a 
I  friend : — "  Cum  angelo  suo  tutelari  erat  tanto  et  tarn 
m  conjunctus  usu,  ut,  velut  intimo  cum  amico  suo 
[a  sermonesque  conferret,  saepe  ad  eum  de  suis  rebus 
arduisque  referret ;  vicissimque  ei  angelus  ad  omnia 
hisce  usitatisque  vocibus  responderet."  The  angel 
him  for  his  matins,  and  admonished  him  whenheover- 
tdmself.  (Orlandini  Historia  Societatis  Jesu,  Colon© 
p.  1615  Hb.  ii.  Nobl.) 

ions  were  most  frequent  in  Convents,  where  solitude, 
?  practices,  fasting,  uncared-for  diseases,  as  spasmodic 
Isions,  the  imoccupied,  often  dreaming  and  overflow- 
lagination,  gave  numerous  opportunities  for  the  forma- 
if  these  objective  pictures.  The  history  of  the  middle 
3ven  as  far  as  the  sixteenth  century,  is  scarcely  more 
,  history  of  magnetism  and  a  universal  system  of  so- 
witchcraft  and  magic.  Visions  were  so  common  that 
were  given  to  distinguish  those  of  divine  origin 
false  delusions  and  the  temptations  of  the  devil. 
Dgists  made  this  distinction,  that  the  false  visions 
ble  those  apparitions  which  present  themselves  in  con- 
is,  particularly  in  epilepsy  and  in  mania,  and  raving 
by.  More  explicit  directions  are  given  by  Carding 
3rtini,  afterwards  Pope  Benedict  XI Y.,  in  the  third 
3  of  "  De  servorum  Dei  beatificatione." 


I. 


"< 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 


DEEAMS. 

Dbeams  are  often  so  yiyid,  that  on  awaking  they  outsbine 
surrounding  objects,  and  are  long  before  they  yanish. 
Cardanus  (De  subtilitate,  c.  18)  relates  that  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  seven,  when  he  awoke  from  sleep  during  the 
afternoon,  all  kinds  of  pictures  appeared  on  the  cover  of  his 
bed,  in  the  shapes  of  trees,  men,  animals,  towns,  and  armies. 
He  was  so  delighted  with  them,  that  his  mother  often  asked 
what  he  was  looking  at ;  but  although  very  young  (parvulus) 
he  considered  them  to  be  delusions  (non  ignorabam  hoc 
esse  portentum  quoddam),  and  denied  that  he  saw  anything, 
fearing  that  they  might  vanish.  Spinoza  relates  of  himsen 
that  one  morning  he  awoke  from  an  oppressive  dream,  when 
it  was  already  broad  daylight,  and  that  the  dream  waa  still 
as  vividly  before  his  Byes  as  if  it  had  been  formed  of  material 
substances.  He  was  particularly  haunted  by  a  dark,  misera- 
bl^looking  Brazilian.  This  phantom  vanished  when  he 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  a  book  or  any  other  object ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  turned  his  eyes  away  the  Brazilian  reappeared  with  the 
same  distinctness,  till  at  ikst  the  phantom  vanished  oyer  his 
head  (Opera  posthuma,  epistola  30).  Jean  Paul  (Museum, 
p.  322)  often  saw,  when  awoke  suddenly,  shadowy  forms 
beside  him, — once  during  the  night  a  great  reflection  as  of 
dawn  or  a  fire :  returning  from  a  pedestrian  journey,  he 
saw  an  infantine  girVs  face  looking  down  from  his  window, 
but  no  child  had  been  in  the  house.  As,  therefore,  the 
identity  of  visions,  dreams,  and  the  magnetic  somnambulism, 
arises  n*om  an  inward  property  of  the  human  mind,  so  is  it 
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bhat  in  the  ififancy  of  nations  as  well  as  the  childhood 
an,  these  visions  must  arise  partly  from  the  want 
)ower  to  discriminate  between  the  various  pictures  of 
aagination,  and  partly  from  objects  in  the  outer  world  : 
is  also  from  an  entire  ignorance  of  humanity  that  such 
ranees  and  predictions  are  believed  to  be  something 
;tly  new, — just  as  much  so  as  when  Plutarch  could  say 
3  oracles  that  the  diArine  power  would  cease  to  actuate 

the  psychological  relationship  of  dreams  and  visions 
3en  explained  by  the  above — and  little  doubt  remains 
3ir  similarity — the  physiological  explanation  cannot  be 
f;  for  it  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  any  one  who 
at  at  least  observed  traces  of  visions,  or  at  least  dreams, 
aself.  "  Dreams,  like  visions,  are  phantoms  of  the  inner 
."  If  all  these  various  forms  of  visions,  ecstasy, 
res,  and  clairvoyance,  have  not  physiologically  similar 
3  and  manifestations,  how  is  it  possible  that  all  these 
)mena,  and  those  of  delirium  and  fever,  the  halluci- 
is  of  insanity,  hypochondriasis,  and  catalepsy,  bear  so 
mutual  resemblance  ?  As,  psychologically,  a  powerful 
native  spiritual  influence  is  at  the  foundation  of  all 
and  as  the  mind,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  in  sleep 
waking,  continues  its  spiritual  activity,  and  often 
freely  in  sleep  than  when  it  is  occupied  with  outward 
laterial  objects ;  so  is  it  physically  an  instrument  of 
tnses  receiving  impressions,  whether  received  upon  it 
3  so-caUed  inner  senses,  by  the  imagination,  or  arising 
an  outward  activity :  the  image  of  the  senses  forms 
in  both  cases  according  to  the  nature  of  the  organ  : 
s,  with  their  outlines  and  colour,  from  the  eye  ;  voices 
)unds  through  the  ear.  The  organs  of  the  senses  may 
►ecome  active  without  outward  influences  or  inner 
ological  impressions ;  through  the  sympathies  or 
3nisms  of  the  juices  and  powers  of  the  body  to  the 
a  of  the  senses,  which  in  every  case  only  excite  the 
7j  of  those  organic  functions  which  are  peculiar  to 
«lves. 

5  inner  senses  become  gradually  active  :  for  instance, 
;ld  of  vision  is  impressed  in  a  greater  or  a  less  de- 
fer a  longer  or  a  shorter  space  of  time,  and  the  im- 
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pressions  are  of  a  temporary  or  of  a  durable  character. 
If  the  whole  field  is  iUmninated,  the  visions  are  as  clear  as 
iu  daylight,  and  might  often  be  considered  as  reality.  The 
imagination  shines  upon  individuals  and  countries,  and  the 
dreaming  soul  finds  itself  in  distant  times  and  places.  In 
short,  it  is  in  this  that  the  common  cause  of  all  these  various 
phenomena  must  be  sought  for.  As  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  the  unformed  infant  mind,  either  of  individuals  or  of 
nations,  to  separate  the  subjective  images  of  the  senses  from 
the  objective  reality,  which  requires  a  higher  development  of 
the  human  mind  and  a  more  extended  knowledge,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  lav  before  the  reader  the  various  explanations, 
views,  and  theories,  which  have  been  founded  on  these  subjects. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  a  dream 
is  a  condition  of  the  inner  senses,  and  on  the  whole  of  the 
same  nature  as  visions  and  magnetic  sleep-walking,  a  faithful 
and  comprehensive  history  of  dreams  ought,  therefore,  to 
throw  considerable  light  on  all  these  and  similar  conditions. 
The  natural  philosopher  has,  therefore,  to  distinguish  and 
investigate  whether  dreams  proceed  immediately  from  the 
mind  (yoriTiKov,  (pavraffTLKor  of  Aristotle),  or  from  the 
body  and  the  organs  of  the  senses  (aKr^riTLKov).  For  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  to  observe  all  phenomena  connected 
with  dreams.  To  these  belong — the  language  of  dreams, 
with  its  meaning ;  the  imagery,  allegories,  and  symbols  of 
dreams;  the  occasional  poetic  inclination;  irony;  insight 
into  future  things,  and  prophetic  divination ;  the  production 
at  will  of  dreams  in  distant  persons,  and  mutual  exchange 
of  dreams.  These  conditions  may  all  be  equally  observed 
in  magical  visions  and  in  somuambulic  phenomena,  which 
must,  therefore,  naturally  be  subject  to  the  same  laws.  As 
in  ancient  times  these  various  foi'ms  of  dreams  were  consi- 
dered equally  prophetic  with  the  predictions  of  soothsayers, 
and  were  even  called  Dream-prophecies  (in  Denmark  they 
they  are  still  called  First-sight),  it  will  be  necessary  to 
review  these  various  phases  of  the  dream  with  an  historic 
eye ;  and  lastly,  to  consider  various  views  of  the  ancients 
regarding  it,  as  well  as  soothsaying  in  general. 

The  language  of  dreams  is  particularly  remarkable ;  for 
the  images  of  dreamers  are  not  always  known  and.  easily 
understood  appearances ;  they  are  often  startling  symbols 
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whose  meaning  it  is  difficult  to  express  in  common  wordp,  and 
which  the  dreamer  himself  is  seldom  able  to  unriddle  ;  on 
which  account  it  was  customary  in  ancient  times,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  Temples,  to  have  mterpreters  of  dreams.  JFrom 
this  arose  the  science  of  expounding  dreams  (oneirocritica, 
oneiroscopia).  It  is,  however,  the  language  of  poets  and 
prophets ;  that  is,  the  object  and  the  image  are  one ;  and  it 
seems  that  the  primitive  language  and  the  language  of  God 
to  man  was  symbolic.  The  language  of  dreams  is  the  same  in 
the  most  dissimilar  men  and  nations ;  the  prophet  and  the  seer, 
the  true  poet,  the  magnetic  clairvoyant,  and  the  prophetic 
dreamer,  more  commonly  use  this  language  than  that  of 
common  intercourse.  In  it  lies  such  a  fulness  of  meaning, 
and  combination  of  times  and  objects,  that  the  most  com- 
prehensive prose  is  unable  to  give  its  full  expression.  As 
the  instinctive  life  of  the  feelings  was  of  old  much  more 
common  than  at  present,  when  the  outward  senses  are  more 
distracted  with  occupations  of  the  mind,  so  do  we  find  that 
symbols  and  hieroglyphics  were  more  common ;  as  among 
the  Indian  seers,  the  Israelitish  prophets,  the  Grreek  oracles, 
and  in  the  old  picture-writing  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
votive  tablets  of  the  Temples.  It  is  similarly  connected 
with  art.  This  was  also  symbolic  in  its  architecture ;  for 
art  is  but  the  expression  oi  the  inner  genius  which  inspires 
the  soul  of  the  artist,  or  the  imagination  of  a  people,  and 
is  intimately  connected  with  religious  feelings.  The  expres- 
sion of  art  is,  therefore,  but  the  true  language  of  the  seer, 
and  therefore  mostly  as  symbolic  in  meaning;  as,  for 
instance,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  arose  by  divine 
inspiration,  and  then  expanded  into  the  Temple  of  Solomon ; 
till  at  length  Christian  architecture,  in  universal  freedom 
and  purity,  as  it  were,  cast  off  all  the  oppressive  weight  of 
earthy  matter,  and  with  its  pointed  arches,  vaulted  roofs, 
and  towering  spires,  strives  upwards  towards  heaven,  as  if 
to  receive  the  glorious  power  descending  from  above. 

As  the  language  of  symbols  is  natural  to  the  human  >^ 
mind,  so  is  nature  a  collection  of  symbols,  and  an  open, 
significant  book,  from  which  man  may  read;  for  natiire 
speaks  t}irough  the  elements,  powers,  and  creations,  as  a 
divine  revelation, — a  living  language  full  of  meaning ;  and 
nature  at  first  was  placed  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  mind 
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of  man.  At  first  she  surrounded  man  with  a  significant 
power ;  the  human  mind  was  guided  hy  a  sure  and  governing 
inclination,  and  was  not  as  now  left  to  deceitful  and  easily 
misled  reflection.  B/cligious  perception  was  not  at  first  the  ' 
result  of  reflection  on  the  heing  and  all-presence  of  the 
Almighty,  who  did  not  appear  to  man  in  the  plenitude  of 
wisdom  and  love,  of  power  and  holiness  in  ideal  attributes ; 
but  as  the  Lord,  having  power  over  all  things.  The  close, 
intimate  relation  with  the  Divinity  and  nature,  was,  there- 
fore, calculated  to  produce  a  common  language,  and  therefore 
this  language  must,  according  to  the  constitution  of  nature 
and  the  soul,  have  been  a  symbolic  language  of  pictures.  All 
things  were  reflected  upon  man  as  upon  a  mirror,  and  man  ex- 
plained to  himself  their  meaning.  "  The  first  human  beings,*' 
says  Jacob  Bohme,  "  found  everything  easy ;  the  mysteries  of 
nature  were  not  so  hidden  from  them  as  from  us,  as  fewer 
sins  were  upon  the  earth.  It  was  firom  this  cause  that 
Adam,  who  had  passed  from  the  wonders  of  Paradise  to  the 
wonders  of  this  world,  was  originally  the  centre  of  all 
worldly  things  ;  who  not  only  knew  the  natures,  properties, 
and  species  of  all  animals,  but  also  of  all  plants  and  metals , 
and  therefore  gave  names  to  all  things — to  each  one  accord- 
ing to  its  properties,  as  if  he  had  formed  apart  of  all  things 
and  had  proved  their  powers." 

The  desires  grew  as  the  senses  were  led  astray  by  out- 
ward excitements,  and  the  inner  silent  communion  with 
nature  was  gradually  extinguished :  in  regarding  the  out- 
ward flowers,  and  in  tasting  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
the  inner  eye  became  blind  to  the  symbols  and  mysteries  of 
nature,  and  the  divine  and  symbolic  language  mded  from 
the  memory  of  man,  as  the  former  paradisaical  nature  now 
only  bore  thorns  and  thistles  :  that  is,  instead  of  regarding 
the  inner  life  of  the  kernel,  he  now  only  saw  the  rough  out- 
ward shell ;  and  as  nature  and  the  divine  voice  grew  silent, 
so  did  his  ear  become  deaf  and  his  eye  blind.  "  Every  act  of 
nature,"  says  Hamann,  "was  to  the  first- men  a  word,  the 
sign,  emblem,  and  pledge  of  a  new,  secret,  inexpressible,  but 
at  the  same  time  closer  union  and  community  with  the  divine 
energy  and  idea.  "With  this  word  present  in  the  mouth 
and  heart,  language  was  as  natural  and  easy  as  life  itself. 
God  therefore  instructed  man  in  his  speech, — ^the  one  origi- 
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anguage."  Althougli  it  does  not  come  witlim  oup 
nee  to  enter  here  into  the  religious  question  of  the 
yet  no  one  can  readily  deny  that  in  the  primeval  state 

stood  in  direct  connection  with  nature,  which  to  a 
in  extent  may  be  likened  to  that  in  which  the  soul  now 
Is  to  the  body  ;  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  earth  was 

moved  by  a  much  more  energetic  life  than  now,  and 
man  was  more  strictly  in  comimunion  with  it  than  at 
nt ;  that  he  was  simple,  and  less  separated  in  body  and 
,and  possessed  a  more  comprehensive  and  reflecting  mind 
the  present  seeking,  but  everywhere  confined  and  faulty 
ect:  it  is  from  this  that  we  must  draw  the  above 
usions,  and  that  we  are  also  able  to  regard  the  ancient 
ologies  in  a  true  light :  hence  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
ke  some  further  observations  as  to  the  systems  of  magic, 
heir  mysterious  character  may  be  by  that  means  more 

explained. 

originally  mankind  was  more  allied  to  nature  and 
)ivinity,  language  must  necessarily  have  been  more 
e  and  expressive ;  there  must  have  been  "one  tongue" 
g  races  living  together  under  the  same  influences. 

time  and  increase  wants  were  created;  men  were 
jred  mentally  as  well  as  locally,  and  became  strangers 
ich   other  in  their   habitations  and    strivings ;    and 

who  felt  themselves  spiritually  attracted,  for  this 
reason,  associated  the  more  intimately  together.  It 
therefore  probable  that  men  were  impelled  by  their 
al  instincts  to  take  possession  of  those  countries  which 
most  adapted  to  their  natures  and  incliuations.  It  is 
•kable  that  according  to  history  there  were  three 
[pal  directions  in  which  the  descendants  of  Noah  dis- 
d,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  characters  and 
ations  oi  his  three  sons.  The  descendants  of  Shem 
led  Asia ;  those  of  Japhet  scattered  themselves  over 
orth  and  west;  and  southward  the  children  of  Ham^, 
le  community  of  interests  was  thereby  scattered,  was 
inguage,  and  mental  adaptation  for  religion.    Although 

had  possessed  the  original  faith  to  a  great  degree,  yet 
►ns  were  of  lesser  capacity  to  receive  it ;  and  how  much 
I  not  these  divine  feelings  be  scattered  and  changed 
leir    descendants  became  modified    by   the   various 
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inftuences  of  the  earth.  The  descendants  of  Shem  rei 
in  their  chosen  habitations  in  Asia,  their  manner 
forms  of  government  were  less  changed,  and,  therefore 
of  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors  was  retained  by 
than  by  the  world-wide  scattered  children  of  Japhet. 
those  of  Ham,  who  have  been  followed  even  to  the  p 
day  by  Noah's  curse,  that  "they  should  be  serva 
servants  unto  their  brethren."  In  those  words  uj 
Noah,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem,  and  ( 
shall  be  his  servant ;  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  h 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  ser 
will  be  found  the  whole  course  of  the  future  history 
human  race.  "Shem's  form,"  says  Jacob  Bohme, 
transmitted  to  Abraham  and  Israel,  when  the  word 
covenant  was  revealed.  Japhet' s  form  was  perpetua 
the  wisdom  of  nature,  and  from  it  descended  the  hes 
As  Shem's  descendants  looked  upon  the  light  of  th( 
nant,  Japhet' s  descendants  therefore  lived  in  the  habil 
of  Shem,  as  the  light  of  nature  is  comprehended  in  th 
of  grace.  Ham's  progeny  became  animal  man,  on 
was  the  curse,  and  from  whom  the  Sodomites  and 
perfectlv  animal  nations  arose,  who  neither  regard( 
light  of  nature  nor  the  light  of  grace  in  the  cove 
These  remarkable  words  are  prophetic  of  the  true  con 
history.  Shem's  children  retained  the  word  of  the  Sj 
their  minds  and  language  more  perfectly  than  the  ( 
and  the  mysteries  then  founded  in  the  whole  of  Asia  re 
their  power  and  vitality  for  thousands  of  years.  Bui 
these  gradually  lost  their  pristine  purity  through  the 
of  mutual  intercourse  and  encouragement,  and  by  the  t 
increasing  adherence  to  the  earthly  element  of  the  unci 
habitations,  when  the  true  perception  of  the  glor 
majesty  of  God  gradually  faded  away  and  was  trans 
into  the  heathenish  spirit  of  star- worship,  it  was  thei 
God  singled  out  the  race  of  Abraham  from  this  peopL 
was  destined  to  preserve  and  transmit  the  true  kno\ 
and  love  of  Goa  to  all  times  and  peoples,  through  hi 
dren,  who  should  multiply  like  the  sea  sands.  "  In  th 
shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed ;  because 
hast  obeyed  my  voice,"  said  the  Lord,  who  had  re 
him  from  the  oppressive  influence  of  heathenish  pn 
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jfa)  make  him  by  continued  wanderings  a  stranger  in  the 
rearth  which  should  offer  him  no  resting  place  but  the 
fgrave.  In  the  nation  chosen  through  Abraham,  the  true 
Imdty  of  religion,  faith,  and  the  true  worship,  were 
tensmitted  and  retained,  amid  the  surrounding  disbelief 
of  the  other  pagan  nations.  The  true  revelation  of  a 
reconciliation  with  God,  and  the  reattainment  of  the  original 
power  of  representing  the  Almighty,  first  in  laws  and 
mysteries,  and  lastly  by  direct  communication  from  the 
lips  to  the  heart,  took  place  by  this  selection  of  the  seed  of 
Snem  through  Abraham,  through  the  children  of  Jacob, 
through  the  prophets ;  and  lastly,  in  the  radiance  of  the  living 
word  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

If  the  Shemitic  races  had  already  lost  the  inner  com- 
munion with  nature,  and  the  susceptibility  to  all  higher 
spiritual  impressions,  how  much  more  must  this  have  been 
the  case  among  the  descendants  of  Japhet.  In  accordance 
with  their  naturally  impulsive  feelings  and  unstable  charac- 
ter, they  always  made,  during  their  extension  over  the  earth, 
nature  and  its  appearances,  rather  than  the  Divine  Spirit, 
the  object  of  their  strivings ;  their  instinct  explored  every 
nook  and  hidden  valley  of  the  many  countries  lying  beyond 
the  rivers  and  mountams ;  but  they  had  lost  the  recollection 
ol  the  Almighty,  or  at  most  retained  but  a  feint  reflection  of 
the  divine  power  which,  like  their  mind,  was  deeply  imbued 
with  the  material ;  for  the  divine  light  was  no  longer  able 
to  reflect  itself  in  the  dimmed  and  confused  surface  of 
their  inner  being.  However,  these  children  of  Japhet  did 
not  all  sink  into  the  darkness  of  a  perfectly  spiritless  world 
of  matter;  some  of  them,  as  the  Greeks,  the  Germans, 
carried  with  them  the  idea  of  God,  and  the  presentiment  of 
a  connection  with  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  world  than 
this  earth,  but  which  they  were  unable  to  discover  with  their 
outward  senses,  however  acute  and  educated  they  might  be. 
The  Greeks  regarded  the  Divinity  in  a  multiplicity  of  forms, 
but  in  highly  ideal  shapes  ;  and  their  sages,  as  for  instance 
Socrates  and  Plato,  had  ofben  the  most  just  conceptions  of 
the  Divine  Being.  Among  the  Germanic  tribes  the  idea  of 
an  all-powerful  Godhead,  even  monotheistic,  had  never  been 
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entirely  lost,  although  possibly  viewed'  with  less  acuteness, 
but  still  felt  with  greater  reverence  and  power  than  in  any 
other  people. 

As  regards  the  magic  powers  in  particular,  the  Japhetic 
nations  distinguished  themselves  by  the  open  use  of  them, 
and  as  it  were  changed  the  actual  world  into  one  of 
magic ;  from  which  idea  the  enlightened  Japhetic  mind  has 
even  now  scarcelv  freed  itself. 

The  children  of  Ham,  lastly,  who  inherited  the  impure  mind 
of  their  father,  and,  leaving  their  brethren,  settled  down  in  a 
part  of  the  earth  where  they  degenerated  under  the  baneful 
influence  of  the  climate,  are  those  savage  nations  who  have 
sunk  into  the  most  abject  fetichism  and  the  lowest  form  of 
worship.  This  mental  density,  savage  nature,  aud  entire 
disregard  to  religion,  cannot  be  anywhere  met  with  so  com- 
pletely as  among  the  black  African  races,  and  among  the 
rude  nations  who,  it  is  supposed,  have  been  offshoots  fix)m 
them  to  the  South  American  and  Australian  continents. 

In  a  work  entitled  "  God,  and  his  Kevelation  in  Nature 
and  History,"  by  Julius  Hamberger,  but  which  for  its  merits 
is  far  too  little  known,  he  says, — "  The  countenance  of  the 
Lord  was  hidden  from  them ;  even  the  majority  of  the 
nations  of  Shemitic  origin  were  without  a  perception  of  the 
divine  power  and  attributes  :  and  this  want  is  without  doubt 
to  be  regarded  as  the  real  night  of  Heathenism.  The  divinity 
of  nature  was  the  origin  ana  end  of  their  mythology,  with  an 
occasional  appeal  to  a  dark,  blind  fate, — a  sad  incorruptible 
necessity,  from  whose  power  even  the  gods  themselves 
were  not  always  enabled  to  withdraw  themselves.  However 
rich  and  magnificent  their  mythologies  may  have  been,  the 
heathen  religions  were  yet  earthly,  and  may  be  well  com- 
pared to  the  waters  of  creation,  the  light  and  spiritual  parti- 
cles of  which  are  said  to  have  floated  upwards  to  form  the 
sky,  whilst  the  coarser  and  more  fruitful  portions  sank  down- 
wards to  form  the  earth.  The  character  of  these  re- 
ligions must  therefore  have  been,  a  want  of  vitality.  For  as 
the  heathen  enjoyed  the  belief  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  a  populous  mythology,  so  did  the  chosen  people  of  Gtod 
firmly  hold  the  expectation  of  a  future  revelation  of  the 
Lord,  in  the  spiritual  unity  and  singleness  of  His  nature : 
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in  this  they  formed  a  striking  contrast,  as  the  representatives 
of  the  true  inner  humanity,  to  the  surroun(fing  and  un- 
beHeving  nations. 

"  Although  the  nations  were  gradually  retreating  from  the 
knowledge  of  their  connection  with  nature  and  the  Almighty, 
till  at  length  the  true  goal  was  almost  lost  to  view,  yet  this 
separation  of  the  various  nations,  and  this  straying  from  the 
path,  was  not  destined  tt)  be  lasting.  No  one  people  of  the 
earth  has  probably  ever  been  entirely  forgetful  of  God ;  and 
as  firmly  as  religious  feeling  is  rooted  in  humanity,  so  cer- 
tainly are  also  the  traces  to  be  discovered  of  a  remembrance 
of  former  higher  spiritual  relations,  although  they  may  be 
merely  as  fleeting  dreams  or  intangible  visions.  Neither 
did  these  scattered  nations  always  remain  so  separated  or  en- 
tirely isolated,  that  they  were  unable  mutually  to  influence 
each  other,  which  influence  is  always  spiritual.  As  in  reli- 
gion,  80  did  the  nations  also  separate  in  language :  but  in  a 
gradual  manner :  that  which  is  once  known  cannot  be  so  easily 
forgotten,  even  when  the  power  and  vitality  have  decreased  ; 
for  as  natural  forces  influence  each  other  at  a  distance,  so 
does  mind  influence  mind  much  more  directly.  As  the  natural 
powers  were  at  least  guided  by  instinct,  although  by  no 
means  as  powerfully  as  at  first,  so  was  man,  as  the  last  and 
most  perfect  creation,  certainly  never  so  far  abandoned  by 
his  Maker,  that  every  bond  between  humanity  and  God  was 
severed.  Although,  as  it  were,  man  was  imable  to  perceive 
the  Almighty  from  the  depths  of  misery  into  which  he  had 
fisdlen,  yet  God,  in  the  ftilness  of  his  love,  descended  to  him, 
and  gave  him  the  assistance  of  a  father,  to  raise  him  to  the 
ethereal  regions  by  counsels  sent  to  him  through  the  Pro- 
phets. We  therefore  find  among  all  nations  traditions, 
recollections,  and  views  pointing  to  the  same  origin,  and  in 
many  particulars  strikingly  similar ;  and  there  are  but  few 
where  the  same  conclusions  may  not  be  arrived  at  from 
such  traditions.  "Wherever  the  separation  threatened 
to  be  destructive,  there  the  divine  hand  has  guided  the 
Mling  people.  We  must  therefore  regard  all  national  migra- 
tions as  resulting  from  higher  causes,  and  consider  that, 
like  thunder-storms,  they  clear  the  atmosphere,  and  pre- 
pare the  ground  for  a  new  fruitfulness  where  the  former 
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nations  were  no  longer  fOled  with  an  active  vitality :  they 
rouse  sleeping  germs  and  reunite  severed  branches. 

"  Eegarded  from  another  point  of  view,  the  divine  doc- 
trines of  virtue  and  the  true  spiritual  direction  of  man,  owe 
their  preservation  from  inimical  influences  to  their  seclusion 
among  the  Jews,  by  whom,  surrounded  by  mysteries,  they 
were  transmitted  pure  down  to  that  time  when  that  which 
was  hidden  was  placed  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  that  the 
whole  world  should  perceive  and  understand  that  God  is  the 
Eather  of  all  men,  and  that  all  are  to  be  gathered  together  r 
under  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  had  been  long  foretold  in 
the  early  world :  *  The  light  shines  in  the  darkness,  but 
the  darkness  does  not  comprehend  it.*  And  the  beginning 
of  this  great  work  has  assuredly  commenced ;  for  as  men, 
when  left  to  nature  and  their  own  folly,  did  not  at  once 
degenerate  into  the  most  complete  demoralisation,  so  could 
the  newly  kindled  light  only  illuminate  the  pagan  darkness, 
and  restore  them  gradually  to  the  former  elevation,  from 
which  they  would  be  enabled  to  perceive  the  true  Grod,  and 
to  adore  him  in  humility  and  love.'* 

On  this  subject  Hamberger  remarks,  after  e2i)lainiiig 
that  Ham  (the  impulsive)  represents  the  fratricide  Cain, 
— Shem  (the  generic  word  for  man),  whose  descendants 
were  priests,  represents  the  pious  Abel, — ^and  Japhet  (the 
expansive),  who  was  also  beloved  by  God,  but  had  more 
inclination  for  the  outward  and  worldly,  steps  into  the 
place  of  Seth : — "  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  disputed  that, 
lar  from  venerating  mere  nature,  the  heathens  had  in  view 
a  divine  idea.  It  was,  therefore,  not  the  stones  or  elements 
which  they  worshipped,  but  rather  the  spirit  with  which 
they,  as  it  were,  stood  in  connection  through  material 
nature ;  and  therefore,  though  approaching  the  truth,  they 
never  were  able  to  behold  the  real  unclouded  attributes  of 
the  Almighty.  The  Japhetites  were  unable  to  retain  the 
abstract  idea  of  Gt)d ;  and,  as  they  were  engrossed  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  world  and  its  occupations,  they  looked  upon 
the  visible  works  of  God  as  the  divine  idea.  The  Shemites 
were  the  bearers  of  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  God  as  it 
is  preserved  in  the  profound  religion  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  children  of  Ham  receded  far,  and  sank  below  the  histori- 
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cal  horizon,  as  they  fell  away  from  Q-od,  and  debased  them- 
selves by  the  most  barbarous  nature- worship, — or  rather  the 
senseless  and  stupid  fetichism.  ~  Some  nations,  however, 
of  Hamitic  origin — as,  for  instance,  the  Egyptians,  who 
were  inclined,  and  therefore  capable  of  a  higher  cultivation, 
by  their  neighbourhood  to  the  Shemitic  races — not  only  were 
preserved  from  sinking  deeper  into  a  savage  nature,  but 
actually  reached  a  high  state  of  civilization  and  knowledge 
of  God,— or  rather  a  perception  of  the  divine  nature  and  its 
multitudinous  powers  and  manifestations.  If  we  deny  that 
the  mythologies  of  the  ancients  contain  any  but  material 
parts,  we  must  also  divest  them  of  every  sentiment  of  reli- 
gion. But  this  we  do  when  we  maintain  that  they  only 
adored  natural  objects, — as  the  stars  or  elements. 

The  nations  of  antiquity  were,  however,  as  history  proves, 
possessed  of  such  an  enlightened  and  acute  spirit  that  a  reli- 
gion entirely  devoted  to  the  senses  could  not  by  any  possibilit)' 
have  obtained  credence  among  them,  much  less  have  main- 
tained its  ground  for  thousands  of  years.  Even  among  the 
children  of  Israel,  some  men,  highly  esteemed  for  their  wis- 
dom— as  in  the  case  of  Solomon — ^were  inclined  to  heathenism, 
which  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  heathen  religion 
had  been  wanting  in  every  foundation  of  truth.  With 
what  earnestness  the  heathens  devoted  themselves  to  their 
gods,  and  founded  the  most  magnificent  temples,  and  even 
excavated  whole  mountains  to  do  them  homage  !  Even  at 
the  present  day,  a  spirit  raised  far  above  everything  of 
mere  earthly  nature  speaks  to  us  from  the  remains  of  Gre- 
cian mythology.  That  states  cannot  exist  without  a  religious 
conviction,  history  but  too  clearly  shows  us ;  and  yet  aU 
heathen  creeds  are  said  to  have  been  empty  phantoms.  Even 
the  Mosaic  writings  admit  a  certain  reality  for  the  gods  of 
the  Gentiles :  for  instance,  2  Mos.  16,  11. 

The  longing  for  knowledge,  according  to  Er.  v.  Schlegel, 
is  the  beginning  and  root  of  every  higher  knowledge  and  all 
divine  aspirations ;  patience  in  the  search,  in  faith,  and  in 
the  battle  of  life,  is  half  way :  the  end  is,  however,  never 
more  to  us  below  than  the  hoped-for  goal.  The  necessary 
epochs  of  preparation  and  of  gradual  progress  cannot  be 
overstepped  or  put  aside  in  this  the  noblest  striving  of 
humanity.     The  nations  mutually  assisted  and  influenced 
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each  other  in  fixing  and  maintaining  their  religions  con- 
sciousness, even  after  their  dispersion ;  and  it  was,  without    \ 
doubt,  through  the  Shemites,  who  were  capable  by  their  con« 
stitution  of  receiving  a  higher  degree  of  divine  grace,  that 
the  Japhetites  were  sustained  and  preserved  firom  straying. 
Through  the  exertions  of  these  nations  a  divine  service  and 
a  certain  reHgious  system  were  formed,  through  which  not 
only  was  the  connection  between  their  gods  to  be  sustained, 
but  still  more  intimate  relations  were  to  be  produced.     The    J: 
pious  heathen  did  not  alone  care  for  a  merely  idle  acknow-    t 
ledgment  of  his  gods  or  an  outlet  for  his  fancy,  but  was 
rather  deeply  imbued  with  the  desire  of  drawing  still  nearer 
to  them,  and  of,  as  it  were,  being  incorporated  with  them. 
It  was  on  this  account  that  such  a  power  and  activity  lay  in 
the  means  which  the  heathens  made  use  of  for  this  purpose. 

The  Almighty  does  not  abandon  his  children,  though  they 
may  endeavour  to  approach  Him  by  circuitous  ways,  but 
manifests  Himself  to  them  by  whatever  way  they  seek  or  { 
call  on  Him.  The  heathens  were  not  capable  of  a  spiri- 
tual intercourse  with  the  Almighty.  God,  therefore,  com- 
municated with  them  through  oracles,  through  their  reli- 
gious rites,  prayers,  and  offerings,  which  were  not  merely 
produced  by  chance,  but  were  the  results  of  higher  and  vital 
laws.  Through  this,  and  particularly  through  the'  mysteries 
in  which,  as  it  were,  the  gods  were  divested  of  everything 
but  the  purest  spirit,  a  rich  and  powerful  influence  spread 
itself  over  the  heathen  countries,  and  from  it  sprang  secu- 
rity, respect  for  their  rulers  and  the  laws,  and,  in  fact,  the 
noolest  virtues  and  capabilities  of  the  human  mind. 

The  descendants  of  Abraham,  as  is  well  known,  were  led 
by  the  hand  of  God  into  pagan  Egypt,  where  they  increased 
to  a  great  people.  Through  the  pressiire  of  servitude,  an 
apostacy  from  the  God  of  their  fathers  was  to  be  feared, 
which  in  several  cases  actually  took  place.  Their  faith,  how- 
ever, was  to  receive  a  determined  form  for  future  ages,  and 
to  unfold  in  a  rich  and  glorious  manner.  For  this  purpose^ 
God  raised  in  Moses  a  great  preserver  and  leader  to  Israel, 
and  endowed  him  with  wonderful  powers  and  profound  wis- 
dom. The  laws  of  nature  were  therefore  siibject  to  him ; 
and  the  miracles  which  the  Lord  wrought  through  him  must 
have  been  glorious  and  immense  compared  with  those  of  the 
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heathens,  as  God  determined  to  reveal  Himself,  not  accord- 
ing to  His  outward,  but  His  inward  majesty.  These 
miracles  served  to  withdraw  Israel  from  bondage  ;  but  the 
opposition  to  those  laws,  revealed  so  awfully  from  Sinai,  was  a 
proof  of  deeply-rooted  sinfulness  ;  and  the  children  of  Israel 
were  condemned  to  a  forty  years'  pilgrimage  in  the  Desert, 
before  they  might  behold  the  Promised  Land.  The  laws 
served  at  first  to  raise  them  to  a  higher  grade  of  cultivation  ; 
and  then,  by  sacrifices  and  festivals,  to  prepare  them  for  the 
Saviour,  towards  whom  the  glorious  line  of  Prophets  pointed 
ever  clearer  and  more  distinctly  :  till  at  length  Christ  ap- 
peared among  men  to  unfold  the  most  hidden  glories  of  God, 
and  to  reconcile  the  Almighty  with  humanity,  at  a  time 
when  notoriously  all  nations  were  steeped  in  the  deepest 
night,  under  the  shadow  of  death,  and  in  the  greatest  need 
of  God's  grace.  The  Lord  arose  above  them  as  the  light  of 
the  world,  as  the  sun  of  life,  and  with  His  disciples  Ulumi- 
nated  the  whole  globe.  Through  Christ,  the  most  holy  and 
majestic  secret  of  His  eternal  love  had  been  fully  revealed, 
and  man  was  enabled  thereby  to  approach  His  glory  ;  while 
the  curtain  which  had  hitherto  separated  the  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles was  now  raised.  That  which,  up  to  this  time,  had  been 
regarded  on  both  sides  as  a  secret  knowledge,  was  now  uni- 
versally made  known;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  threefold 
existence  of  God,  and  His  holy  teachings,  were  now  to  be 
preached  to  all  the  world. 

As  the  appearance  of  Christ  produced  a  reconciliation 
between  siolul  humanity  and  God,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
reunion  of  the  nations  who  were  wandering  blindly  in  dif- 
ferent directions ;  so  was  it  necessary  for  man  to  regain  his 
original  connection  with  God  and  nature,  between  whom,  as 
it  were,  he  formed  the  mediator,  and  to  be  placed  in  a  very 
high  degree  of  mental  perfection.  For  man  possesses  a 
susceptibility  as  w^ell  for  the  divine  as  for  the  natural,  and 
also  an  inner  spiritual,  as  weU  as  outward  organic,  activity. 
"  Man,"  says  Molitor,  "  is  destined  to  connect  created  things 
with  God,  and  God  with  created  things,  through  the  uni- 
versal bond  of  love.  Inwardly  he  should  receive  the  over- 
flowing influence  of  divine  love  and  grace ;  and  his  outward 
activity  should  be  directed  to  spread  the  divine  influence 
through  all  spheres  of  creation,  to  rouse  intelligent  beings 
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to  an  eternal  love,  and  magically  to  impart  an  everlasting 
harmony  to  the  material  world." 

In  how  far  this  reunion  through  Christ  has  been  carried  into 
effect,  or  may  be,accordingto  the  circumstances  and  conditionit 
of  ftiture  ages,  does  not  belong  to  the  province  of  this  work. 

If  the  first  man  lost  his  perfect  harmony  with  Gt)d  and 
nature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  also  forfeited  his  active  govern- 
ment, then  must  these  have  been  restored  after  the  restoration 
through  Christ.  He  would  then  communicate  with  Gk)d,  and 
the  influences  of  nature  would  produce  in  him  a  disinclination 
to  receive  any  impressions  which  could  militate  against  the 
divine  power  of  his  miud.  It  was  thus  that  through  Christ 
the  true  penetrating  vision,  and  the  original  power  over 
nature,  were  restored ;  for,  as  God  at  the  creation  endowed 
the  first  man  with  dominion  over  all  other  creatures,— over 
the  fishes  in  the  sea,  and  the  birds  under  the  heavens,  and 
over  all  animals  upon  the  earth ;  and  as  Adam  was  able  to 
give  to  everything  its  proper  name, — ^therefore  the  second 
man,  the  Son  of  &od,  brought  back  the  power  over  nature, 
and  imparted  it,  with  the  knowledge  of  all  languages,  to  His 
disciples.  The  holy  spirit  radiating  from  Our  Saviour  illumi- 
nates every  one  who  is  bom  again  through  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  as,  at  the  first  apostacy  at  Babel,  the  confusion  of  tongues 
became  universal,  so  did  the  unity  in  heart  and  mind  of  the 
disciples,  gathered  together  in  obedience,  restore  the  unity  of 
language  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  to  them  was  given  the  power  of 
reclaiming  men  from  sin  and  evil  deeds,  oi  healing  sickness, 
blindness,  and  all  diseases,  of  working  miracles,  and  Of  lead- 
ing humanity  to  the  true  God.  If,  however,  the  true  unity 
of  language  consists  therein,  that  the  heart  and  soul  are  to  act 
on  the  will  of  Gt)d,  and,  being  open  to  its  influences,  seize  at 
once  upon  the  meaning ;  and  that  by  word  and  deed  it  is 
then  proclaimed  for  the  glory  of  the  Almighty  ;  so  must  it 
be  that  the  true  magical  sight,  and  the  proper  direction  of 
the  will,  are  restored,  and  then  we  may  look  forward  to  heal- 
ing the  sick  by  laying  on  of  the  hands,  and  prayer. 

The  meanings  of  dreams  are  to  be  valued  according  to 
the  inner  nature  of  the  same.  From  the  preceding  observa- 
tions we  shall  be  able  to  judge  whether  dreams  are  alwaj^s 
phantasms,  and  how  much  of  truth  or  consistency  their 
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symbols  and  allegories  may  contain.  Although  most  dreams 
of  the  natural  sleep  are  merely  produced  by  the  activity  of 
the  inner  senses,  yet  all  are  not  so ;  and  there  are  few  per- 
sons who  have  not  occasionally  had  significant  dreams  which 
referred  to  themselves :  that  is,  if  they  were  inclined  to  and 
observed  such  things.  If  the  blood  and  the  mind  of  the 
sleeper  were  not  agitated  by  any  foreign  and  disturbing 
influences,  if  the  outward  impressions  which  produce  dreams 
were  known,  if  the  remembrance  of  the  dream  were  always 
perfectly  distinct,  and  if  we  were  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  dreaims,  we  should  often  find  our  dreams 
very  instructive. 

Dreams  with  changing  shapes  and  an  unconnected  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  arise,  undoubtedly,  from  bodily  uneasiness 
and  the  circulating  fluids,  and  are  always  without  meaning. 
A  higher  class  is  formed  by  allegorical  dreams, — simple  and 
easily  understood  pictures  of  a  more  durable  character. 
Future  and  distant  events  are  often  indicated  in  these; 
scenes  and  incidents  are  beheld  which  are  afterwards  ex- 
perienced. Divinatory  dreams  are  of  a  still  higher  descrip- 
tion, and,  like  magnetic  clairvoyance,  are  not  bounded  either 
by  time  or  place,  but  reveal  the  fiiture,  though  generally 
without  reference  to  the  dreamer :  here  symbols  are  made 
use  of,  almost  without  exception,  to  incucate  the  events, 
and  may  be  produced  by  higher  influences. 

The  meanmg  of  dreams  has  been  in  all  ages  very  similar, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  particular  science.  Since  Artemidor,  many  writers 
have  given  explanations  of  dreams,  but  usually  without 
much  success,  as  the  materials  were  in  most  cases 
wanting  to  the  investigators,  and  the  appearances  of  the 
dreams  themselves  exlremely  complicated :  they,  however, 
state,  that  to  dream  of  great  and  troubled  waters  indicates 
sorrow  and  danger ;  thorns,  difficulties ;  words  mean  tears  ; 
to  dream  of  death  predicts  rain  the  following  day ;  and  of 
churches,  sickness.  Dreams,  however,  occasionally  appear 
to  be  ironical,  and  to  indicate  their  exact  opposites ;  alle- 
gories and  symbols  are  only  frequent  to  those  who  dream 
much,  and  observe  their  meanings.  We  might  produce 
innumerable  examples  of  dreams  from  Cicero,  and  others ; 
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but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  one  or  two 
which  have  occurred  in  the  present  age. 

Dr.  X ,  a  friend  of  Professor  Sachs^  oi  Erlangen,  had 

the  following  dream  one  evening,  after  a  conversation  on 
natural  philosophy  with  the  professor  :  — "  I  ascended  t 
mountain,  on  the  summit  of  which  stood  a  temple :  as  I 
entered  it  I  perceived  a  company  of  Freemasons  sitting  in  a 
room  which  was  hung  with  black.    I  heard  a  glorious  in-  i 
spiring  funeral  chant.       To  my  inquiry  for  whom  these  w 
ceremonies  were  being  held,  they  repfied,  for  brother  Sachi.  ? 
Three  months  afterwards  I  received   the  intelligence  ol 
Sachs'  death,  which  had  resulted  from  a  dangerous  illnew 
produced  by  the  ascent  of  a  steep  mountain.    Half  a  year 
afterwards  I  was  present  at  the  ceremonies  held  in  Ua 
honour  in  the  Lodge  at  N ." 

Similar  allegorical  visions  are  occasionally  described  bf 
magnetic  clairvoyants,  and  have  been  recorded  of  tha 
Oracles.    When  the  cholera  broke  out  in  1831  in  Berli]i|- 

aU  Brandenburg  was  in  alarm.     K ,  a  teacher,  howevo^ 

said, — '^I  saw  in  a  dream  that  a  monster  came  towards 
Brandenburg  from  the  East ;  but  when  near  to  it  the  monster 
sprang  to  the  right  and  to  the  lefb :  Brandenburg  will 
escape."     This  proved  to  be  the  case. 

Many  interesting  instances  of  allegorical  dreams  and 
visions  are  brought  forward  by  H.  Werner  in  his  "  Guardiau 
Angels,"  and  "  Symbols  of  Language;"  where  single  stages  i 
or  even  the  whole  course  of  a  disease,  and  the  proper  treat- 1 
ment  to  be  pursued,  were  stated;  and  also  where  future  eventa  i 
are  aUegorically  indicated.  l 

OberHn  (Berichte  eines  Visionars  iiber  den  Zustand  der. , 
Seelen  nach  dem  Tode,  1837,)  relates  some  singular  insttocei  , 
of  symbolical  dreams  which  occurred  to  hunself,  with  the  ,' 
remark,  that  many  dreams  lie  deeper,  and  are  enacted  in  a  ^ 
deeper  stage,  than  is  generally  imagined.  He  says,  "Ifl  ^ 
do  not  at  the  moment  of  waking  transfer  such  a  dream  care-  Z 
fully,  as  it  were,  to  the  outer  senses,  so  is  the  recollection  of 
it  lost  to  me  until  perhaps  some  future  and  similar  state 
reveals  it  again.  I  beheld  two  young  men  who  from  men 
ambition  were  striving  to  force  themselves  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle.    They  were  exhausted,  dripping  with  pen^ 
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•ation,  and  so  red  in  the  face  that  they  appeared  to  be  on 
;he  verge  of  apoplexy.  It  was  said  to  me,  if  these  peril  life 
md  everything  belonging  to  it,  wife  and  children,  to  attain 
m  empty  shadow,  what  should  you  not  do  to  gain  the  great 
promise  ?  Another  time  the  interior  of  a  temple  was  opened 
1k)  me,  into  which  I  went  with  fear  and  deep  veneration.  It 
was  dark  around  me,  but  I  could  perceive  a  grandeur  and 
najestic  simplicity  such  as  I  had  never  before  seen.  A  person 
net  me  who  appeared  to  be  the  sacristan,  and  reproved  me 
earnestly  but  with  kindness  for  having  entered  where  it  was 
lot  permitted  to  me.  The  temple  was  situated  in  a  glorious 
sland ;  and  the  place  was  called  in  the  language  of  the  In- 
labitants  by  a  name  resembling  "  Forest-stream,"  but  was  at 
}he  same  time  associated  with  the  word  "  Philadelphia." 
[n  going  out  I  saw  a  cradle  containing  eight  well-fonned 
)ut  very  small  children.  The  mother,  who  sat  near  them, 
iras  a  slender,  light  form,  and  replied  to  my  question 
v hether  they  were  of  the  same  age,  that  they  were  bom  one 
ifter  the  other,  but  that,  to  her  great  sorrow,  not  even  the 
ddest  could  yet  walk.  TJpon  this  I  understood  inwardly  that 
ihis  referred  to  me.  This  is  the  consequence  of  hasty  actions 
i^hich  are  bom  before  they  are  matured.  Flower-pots  were 
Jso  shown  to  me  containing  a  dark  green  substance  of  the 
jonsistency  of  treacle,  but  of  a  dangerous  and  noxious  nature, 
aid  covered  over  with  soft  glass.  I  was  told  that  this  wa6 
>roduced  by  the  so-called  wits  and  men  of  letters.  At 
mother  time  the  streets  of  a  town  were  shown  to  me,  so 
entirely  cleared  of  the  mud  and  dirt  that  the  foundations  of 
he  houses  were  laid  bare.  I  understood  from  this  picture 
hat  I  was  now  purified  from  many  vices,  but  that  I  must 
)rovide  myself  with  the  necessary  viirtues,  or  else  the  edifice 
oight  be  injured  at  its  foundations."  When  he  felt  a  great 
lesire  to  die,  fire  and  water  were  shown  to  him,  as  being 
acompatible  with  each  other,  and  shortly  after  he  saw 
t  half-finished  building,  where  a  well-known  and  skilful 
culptor  was  chiselling  at  a  stone  which  had  long  been  built 
nto  the  wall.  He  thought  this  absurd,  but  it  was  explained 
o  him  thus — ^that  if  anv  one  desired  to  enter  upon  eternal 
ife  before  his  time,  he  would,  like  the  stone,  require 
chiseling  and  cutting  afresh. 
I>reama  are  ocoasionally  so  vivid  thati;hey  becomo  i^e\A<&, 
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and  even  rouse  the  organs  of  the  will — the  muscles — into 
activity.    There  are  instances  of  persons  having  finished 
the  most  heautiful  poems  while  dreaming ;  of  others  having  ' 
composed  music,  or  completed  things  which  when  awake 
they  had  left  unfinished.     Examples  of  the  prediction  <rf 
future  events  are  so  frequent  and  so  well  authenticated  ai  I: 
to  result  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  quotations  here ;  t 
all  this  taken  together  induces  the  belief  that  the  spirit  of 
dreams  is  identical  with  that  of  the  seer  as  well  as  that  of 
the  poet  and  prophet.     And  why  should  not  a  higher  inspi- 
ration come  over  the  dreamer,  in  which  the  divine  breatii 
planted  within  him  might  inflame  his  heart  and  illuminate 
his  countenance,  so  that,  like  David,  he  should  raise  hymns 
of  praise  to  his  Creator,  who  permits  him  to  look  beyond  the 
bounds  of  time  and  space  ?    Dreams  also  give  evidence  of 
the  universal  and  originkl  language  which  sees  the  original 
in  its  symbol,  and  at  once  "comprehends  it,  while  the  prosab 
understanding  is  occupied  with  its  laborious  explanatiooi  \ 
and  conclusions.     In  this  manner  the  poetic   dreamer,  the 
Pythia,  and  the  Prophets,  are  of  similar  origin  and  powers. 

It  is  not  of  rare  occurrence  that  relations,  or  persons  intt 
mately  connected  with  each  other,  have  similar  dreams  at 
the  same  time ;  but  very  peculiar  when  a  poetic  inspiration 
is  as  it  were  the  connecting  medium.  It  was  thus  that  a 
Canon  of  Werda,  on  the  Rhine,  repeated  the  veyses  in  whidi 
Melancthon  announced  his  death  during  a  dream.  A  friend 
of  Schubert's,  who  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  his  sister's  ill- 
ness, arose  in  the  night  of  her  death,  and  with  sighs  and 
lamentations  wrote  something  on  a  paper.  The  next  mon^.^ 
ing  he  found,  to  his  alarm  and  astonishment,  the  paper  with  T 
a  poem  on  the  death  of  his  sister.     (Werner.) 

Through  impressions  produced  on  the  outer  senses,  pa^ 
ticularly  by  whispering  into  the  ears,  the  sleeper  may  be 
forced  to  dream,  and  placed  as  it  were  in  any  desired  msm 
of  mind. 

But  more  remarkable  is  the  power  of  producing  dreams 
in  others  by  the  mere  action  of  the  will.  Agrippa  v.  Nettes- 
heim  (De  Occulta  Philosophia,  lib.  iii.  p.  13,  Lugd.)  states 
"  that  at  a  great  distance  it  is  possible,  without  any  doubi^ 
to  influence  another  person  spiritually,  even  when  their  pl>- 
sition  and  the  distance  is  unknown,  although  the  time  cannot 
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be  fixed  within  twenty-four  hours."  This  had  been  done  by 
the  Abbot  Trithemius,  and  he  himself  had  also  done  it 
several  times ; — (et  ego  id  facere  novi  et  ssBpius  feci.)  In 
later  times  Wesermann  relates  many  experiments  in  Diisel- 
dorf,  of  this  power  of  sending  dreams.  (Baeser's  Archiv. 
fur  den  thier.  Magnet,  vol.  vi.  p.  136.) 

It  has  been  also  remarked  that  in  the  Scotch  second-sight 
several  seers  have  at  the  same  time,  though  at  distant  places, 
had  the  same  visions. 

As  such  facts  are  not  to  be  disputed,  and  as  it  is  well 
known  that  precisely  similar  thoughts  and  presentiments 
oeci^r  simultaneously  among  friends,  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
pute the  fact  of  a  mental  communication.  But  how  does  it  take 
place  ?  Spirits,  as  intermediate  beings,  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  it  would  be  a  strange  occupation  for  them,  and  we  are 
not  aware  by  what  means  they  could  make  their  communi- 
cations. The  transmission  of  the  soul  of  one  person  from 
its  proper  body  to  the  body  of  another  person  is  utterly  im- 
possible, as  during  life  the  soul  cannot  leave  the  body,  and 
IS  equally  unable  to  double  itself;  and  even  could  this  be 
the  case  it  could  not  act  upon  the  other  person  outwardly, 
but  must  do  so  inwardly  and  spiritually.  This  mutual  in- 
fluence cannot  therefore  be  otherwise  explained  than  by  an 
immediate  mental  magnetic  excitement ;  and,  if  this  is  possi- 
ble, other  mental  impressions  are  equally  possible  and  ac- 
cording to  reason. 

'Examples  of  dreams  from  the  world's  early  ages  must  not 
omitted.  The  dreams  of  the  Israelites,  as  recorded  iu  the 
Bible,  will  be  noticed  later.  I  shall  mention  a  few  from 
Cicero,  who  gives  iQstances  of  many  dreams  from  common 
life  as  well  as  having  occurred  to  philosophers.  Particularly 
t-emarkable  are  those  of  Simonides,  to  which  the  Stoics  so 
often  refer.  When  this  Simonides  discovered  the  corpse  of 
Ml  unknown  person,  it  appeared  to  warn  him  not  to  go  on 
board  a  vessel  which  he  was  about  to  do,  as  it  would  be  lost 
%t  sea.  Simonides  followed  this  admonition  ;  but  all  those 
Bvho  were  in  the  ship  were  lost  during  the  voyage.  The 
>ther  and  still  more  remarkable  one  was  as  follows  : — When 
:wo  Arcadians  were  travelling;  together  and  reached  Megara, 
)ne  turned  into  an  inn,  and  the  other  went  to  a  friend.    At 
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night,  when  the  one  who  was  staying  at  his  friend's  houe^ 
was  asleep,  it  seemed  to  him  that  lus  companion  appeared 
and  implored  him  to  hasten  to  his  assistance,  as  the  innkeeper 
was  about  to  murder  him :  alarmed  by  this  dream  he  sprang 
from' his  bed,  but  lay  down  aeain  when  he  had  collected  his 
faculties,  and  considered  the  dream  as  of  no  account.     How- 
ever, no  sooner  was  he  asleep,  than  his  comrade  reappeared, 
and  begged  him,  that,  as  he  had  been  unable  to  render  him 
assistance  when  alive,  he  would  still  avenge  his  murder ; 
that  he  had  been  killed  by  the  innkeeper,  had  been  concealed 
upon  a  dung-cart,  and  that  he  should  be  driven  through  the 
city  gate  the  next  morning.     This  dream  produced  suc|^  an 
•impression  that  he  proceeded  to  the  gate  early  in  the  mom* 
ing,  and  inquired  of  the  driver  what  he  had  in  the  cart :  no 
sooner  had  he  said  this  than  the  latter  took  to  flight :  ihb 
corpse  was  discovered,  and  the  innkeeper  was  punishel 
The  dream  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  slso  most  singular. 
Sleeping  beside   his  friend  Ptolomaeus,  who  was  mortally 
wounded,  he  dreamed  that  a  dragon  belonging  to  his  mother  j 
appeared    before   him    bearing    in     his     mouth    a    root! 
which  would  save  his  friend's   Kfe.       Alexander  related: 
the  dream ;  the  root  was  discovered,  and  Ptolomaeus  and 
many  other  soldiers  recovered  by  its  use.     The  wife  of 
Julius  CsBsar,  Calpumia,  dreamed  that  her  husband  feD] 
bleeding  across  her  knees ;   she  told  him  her  dream,  and 
warned  him  not  to  go  out  that  day :  heedless  of  her  prayers 
he  went  to  the  forum,  and  was  stabbed  with  twenly-three 
wounds.     There  are  whole  nations  whose  dreams  are  con* 
sidered  sacred.     Pomponius  Mela  (De  situ  orbis,  I.  viii.  50) 
mentions  a  people  in  the  centre  of  Africa  who  have  the 
custom  of  sleeping  on  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  and  who 
consider  their  dreams   as  the   direct  inspirations   of  the 
dead. 

That  truths  are  revealed  to  man  in  sleep  which,  awake^ 
he  is  ignorant  of,  is  so  confirmed  by  history,  that  few 
will  require  many  examples  to  prove  it.  Dreams  have 
been  long  ago  describea  by  acute  observers  in  such  a 
striking  manner,  that  we  perceive  at  once  that  they  wen 
able  to  distinguish  the  real  from  the  false. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  double  nature  of  dreams  was 
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pmed,  for  Homer  makes  the  Mowing  obserration  in 
>dy8sej : — 

Immured  within  the  silent  bower  of  slera, 
Two  portals  firm  the  yarious  phantoms  keep ; 
Of  ivory  one ;  whence  flit,  to  mock  the  brain, 
Of- winged  lies  a  light  &ntastic  train ; 
The  gates  opposed  pellucid  ralyes  adorn, 
And  columns  fair  incased  with  polished  horn. 

368  remarked  that  Homer  employed  a  pun  in  these 
;  the  word  ivori/  being  in  Greek  similar  to  deception,^ 
horn  to  accomplishment.  There  was  abo  a  meaning  in 
material  itself;  horn  being  transparent,  and  ivory  opaque. 
i  the  present  time  innumerable  examples  of  remarkable 
ms  are  recorded  in  psychological  works,  particularly  in 
itz's  "Magazin  fiir  Seelenkunde,"  and  Schubert' a 
mbois  of  Dreams."  Instances  of  dreams  which  resemble 
letic  clairvoyance  are  mentioned  by  Passevant.  In  con- 
on,  one  dream  may  be  mentioned  from  a  letter  of  St. 
listings  to  Evadius  (August.  Epistola  159.  Editio 
verp,  i.  428)  : — 

[  will  tell  you  something,"  writes  St.  Augustin,  "  on, 
h  you  may  reflect.  Our  brother  G^nnadius,  well  known 
beloved  by  us  all,  and  a  most  renowned  physician,  who 
lives  at  Carthage,  and  formerly  distinguished  himself 
tome,  and  who  is  known  to  us  all  as  a  pious  man 
El  benefactor  to  the  needy,  told  us  lately  that  when  a 
h,  notwithstanding  his  love  for  the  poor,  he  doubted 
;her  there  could  be  a  future  existence  alter  death.  God, 
jver,  would  not  forsake  his  soul,  and  therefore  a  youth  of 
liant  and  noble  coimtenance  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
said,  '  Follow  me !'  Following  him,  he  came  to  a  city 
•e,  on  the  right  hand,  he  heard  sounds  of  the  most  deh- 
§  harmony.  Inquiring  what  this  might  be,  the  youth 
ed  that  it  was  the  singing  of  the  saints  and  the  just, 
awoke,  and  the  dream  fled ;  but  he  reflected  as  much 
his  dream  as  it  was  possible  to  do.  Another  night 
lame  youth  appeared,  and  asked  if  he  remembered  him. 
oadius  was  able  to  relate  the  dream,  and  to  describe  the 
8  and  rejoicings  of  the  saints,  without  hesitation.  The 
h  then  asked  u  he  had  seen  that  which  was  described 
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in  his  sleep,  or  when  awake:  'During  sleep,'  he  replied. 
'  You  have  answered  and  remembered  well,'  replied  the 
youth  ;  '  it  is  true  that  you  saw  it  during  sleep,  and  know 
that  that  which  you  now  behold  is  also  beheld  during  sleep.' 
The  youth  then  said,  '"Where  is  your  body?'  'In  my 
sleeping  apartment,'  replied  Gennamus.  The  youth  :  *  But 
do  you  know  that  the  eyes  of  the  body  are  sealed  and  use- 
less  r 

"  Gennadius, — *  I  know  it.' 

"  The  youth, — '  What  description  of  eyes  are,  then,  those 
with  which  you  see  in  the  body  ?' 

"  Gennadius  was  silent,  and  knew  not  what  to  reply. 
As  he  hesitated,  the  youth  explained  to  him  that  which 
he  had  come  to  teach,  and  continued:  'As  the  eyes  of 
your  body  are  now  inactive  and  useless,  and  yet  those  eyes 
with  which  you  behold  me  and  this  vision  are  truthful,  so 
wiU  you  after  death,  and  when  the  bodily  eyes  are  useless, 
be  Med  with  a  power  of  life  and  of  feeling.  Therefore,  har- 
bour no  more  doubts  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave.'  '  In  this 
manner,'  relates  our  firiend, '  was  all  my  doubt  removed.* 
And  what  instructed  him  but  the  providence  and  mercy  of 
God?" 
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CiCEBO  has  written  a  work  upon  soothsaying  which  contains 
a  treasure  of  all  things  appertaining  to  magic.  He  com- 
mences it  in  a  manner  which  is  highly  remarkable  to  us  at 
the  present  day. 

"  From  the  heroic  times  there  has  been  a  universally  re- 
ceived belief  among  all  nations,  that  among  men  is  to  be 
t  found  the  power  of  soothsaying  (esse  divinationem), — ^that 
is,  a  presentiment,  a  knowleaee  of  future  things.  Certainly 
a  glorious  gift,  through  which  mortal  nature  becomes  like 
to  the  gods.  I  am  acquainted  with  no  people,  either  civilized 
or  learned,  savage  or  ignorant,  which  does  not  beheve  in 
the  prediction  of  future  events,  by  a  few  individuals  who 
understand  and  are  able  to  foresee  the  future.  Is  it  not, 
therefore,  presumption  to  endeavour  to  overthrow  things 
firmly  fixed  and  venerable  by  age  through  calumny"  (qu» 
est  igitur  calliditas,  res  vetus  tale  robustas  calumniando  velle 
pervertere). 

Cicero  speaks  on  this  subject  in  such  an  instructive  and 
pleasing  manner,  that  we  shall  foUow  him  in  his  ovm  words 
somewhat  farther. 

''  Soothsaying  is  of  two  natures, — kinds  and  artificial. 
The  artificial  consists  of  presupposition,  speculation,  and 
partly  of  experience ;  the  natural  is  produced  by  the  soul 
seizing  upon  anything  divine  whence  we  ought  to  be  pure 
in  he^  (haustos,  libatesque  animos  habeamus).  Artificial 
soothsaying  is  of  the  following  descriptions  : — Firstly,  from 
the  entrails  of  animals ;  by  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
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lightning  and  storms,  from  the  flight  of  birds,  from  tlie  stars ; 
from  lots,  and  from  portentous  signs  and  omens.  In  all 
these  we  must  rather  look  to  the  fact  than  search  for  the 
causes :  we  should  regard  the  examples  of  all  nations,  and, 
although  we  may  not  at  once  be  able  to  account  for  them, 
we  must  at  least  not  doubt  facts  which  have  really  happened. 
If  some  things  are  false  and  others  are  true,  we  must  not 
therefore  consider  soothsaying  as  fallacious, — just  as  little 
as  we  ought  to  call  our  eyes  useless  because  they  do  not  always 
serve  us  aright.  God  does  not  desire  that  we  should  under- 
stand aU  this,  but  that  we  should  make  use  of  it." 

Some  instances  of  predictions  and  lots  (sortes)  are  very  re- 
markable. Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Leuctrathe  Lacedaemo- 
nians received  a  significant  warning.  Inthe  Temple  of  Hercules 
the  weapons  clashed  together  of  their  own  accord,  and  the 
statue  of  Hercules  itself  was  covered  with  sweat.  At  the  same 
time,  according  to  Callisthenes,  the  locks  and  bolts  in  the 
Temple  of  Hercules  at  Thebes  flew  open,  and  the  weapons  which 
hung  upon  the  wall  were  found  lying  on  the  ground.  The 
Boeotian  soothsavers  announced  victonr  to  the  Thebans.  The 
reverse  at  Leuctra  was  also  predicted  to  the  Lacedsemonians 
in  several  ways ;  for  the  statues  of  Lysander,  who  was  the 
noblest  Lacedaemonian,  which  stood  at  Delphi,  were  over- 
grown with  plants,  and  the  golden  stars,  which  were  placed  on 
these  statues  after  the  celebrated  naval  victory  of  Lysander, 
fell  down  a  short  time  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  But 
the  most  significant  sign  of  all  happened  at  Dodona,  where 
the  Spartans  inquired  of  Jupiter  concerning  the  coming  con- 
test. The  bag  containing  the  lots  was  placed  on  the  ground, 
and  an  ape,  which  was  kept  for  amusement  by  the  king  of  the 
Molossi,  scattered  them  to  the  winds.  The  priests  at  once 
answered  that  the  Laeedsemonians  ought  rather  to  consider 
their  safety  than  the  battle. 

Such  violent  earthquakes  preceded  the  defeat  of  Elaminius, 
that  in  G-aul  and  the  neighbouring  countries  whole  towns 
were  swallowed  up ;  the  earth  sunk  in  many  places,  and  the 
sea  forced  back  the  currents  of  the  rivers  towards  their 
sources.  When  the  Phrygian  Midas  was  a  child,  the  ants 
carried  a  number  of  grains  of  wheat  into  his  mouth  whiLe 
he  slept,  from  which  people  predicted  that  he  would  be  im- 
mensely rich ;  and  bees  settled  in  Plato's  mouth  as  he  sIuikl- 
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bered  in  lus  cradle.  The  nurse  of  Eoscius  saw  him  during 
the  night  in  the  folds  of  serpents,  and,  terrified  at  the  sight, 
called  for  help.  The  father  of  Boscius  carried  him  to  the 
soothsayers,  who  replied  that  none  would  be  more  exalted  or 
renowned  than  this  boy.  Many  omens  appeared  to  the 
Eoroans  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  at  Teutoburg.  The  heavens 
showed  in  many  ways  their  displeasure.  The  Temple  of 
Mars  at  Borne  was  struck  by  lightning  and  burned ;  the 
statues  of  Victory,  which  looked  towards  Germany,  were 
turned  round  by  an  earthquake  towards  Italy ;  Alpine  moun- 
tain peaks  fell  m,  and  terrific  columns  of  fire  burst  from  the 
chasms. 

Such  signs  have  been  recorded  in  later  times,  and  more 
particularly  those  connected  with  lots  or  "sortes."  The 
ancient  Germans,  who  placed  much  reliance  in  soothsaying, 
were  accustomed  to  consult  these  lots,  and  even  retained 
their  faith  in  them  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
They  consulted  the  flight  of  birds,  the  crowing  of  cocks :  from 
migratory  birds,  from  the  hooting  of  owls  and  the  croak- 
ing of  ravens,  and  from  the  elements,  good  and  bad  luck,  fire, 
war,  and  death,  they  obtained  prognostics.  In  Germany  this 
description  of  soothsaying  was  so  widely  spread,  that  many 
laws  were  made  on  the  subject.  In  the  constitution  of  1572, 
and  the  public  regulations  of  1661,  of  Kur-Saxony ,  capital 
punishment  by  the  sword  was  threatened  to  those  who 
dared  to  predict  the  future  by  the  black  arts,  or  to  converse 
with  the  devil  through  crystals,  or  by  any  other  means,  and 
receive  from  him  knowledge  of  things  hidden  and  to  come. 

No  one  nation  of  antiquity  was  so  generally  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  soothsaying  as  the  Greeks,  not  even  excepting 
the  Jews.  Such  an  enlightened  people  must  have  devoted 
much  attention  to  that  which  could  not  alone  arise  from 
priestcraft  and  the  system  of  oracles.  The  poetic  talent 
being  expanded  to  such  a  degree  with  them,  it  was  per- 
fectly natural  that  they  should  pay  some  attention  to  the 
inner  voice  of  the  mind,  not  only  in  dreams,  but  also  in  prcr- 
sentiments  :  they  therefore  were  not  only  acquainted  with 
natural,  but  also  to  a  very  great  extent  with  artificial  sooth- 
saying, by  which  the  soul  is  enabled  to  perceive  the  future, 
which  they  ascribed  to  the  gods,  from  whom  they  supposed 
everything    to   be   derived.      For   the   gods,  Yibo  ksxj;y« 
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everything  pa^t  and  to  come,  imparted  it  to  man  from  affec- 
tion to  him,  either  unsolicited  or  in  answer  to  his  prayers, 
and  give  him  signs'  by  which  he  may  be  guided  (^/ieia). 
The  Greeks  had  four  kinds  of  such  signs— 1.  birds,  2.  voices 
(fimat),  3.  symbolical  signs  of  circumstances  (avfifloXa),  and 
4.  sacrificial  auguries.  To  predict  from  the  flight  and  voices 
of  birds  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  universal  modes  of 
divination  among  the  Greeks ;  so  that  from  it  the  whole 
science  ofben  derives  its  name.  As  birds,  through  their 
organisation,  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  atmospheric 
changes  and  influences;  as  their  migration  depends  on 
circumstances  in  connection  with  the  revolution  of  the  year ; 
and  as  they  moreover  exist  in  the  least  controlled  element, 
and  are  as  free  as  it,  so  was  the  idea  very  natural  that 
they  were  more  exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the 
gods,  and  less  subject  to  the  coarser  materialism  of  the 
earth.  Birds  were  therefore  from  their  nature  as  it  were 
prophetic.  Lassaulx  says,  "  The  so-called  divine  and 
evil  voices  appear  to  be  related  to  the  Jewish  belief  of 
Bath  Kol,  and  rest  upon  events  which  cannot  be  possibly 
explained  or  accounted  for."  Examples  are  given  by 
Herodotus,  Ix.  100;  Dionys.  Hal.  x.  5;  Plut.  vit.  SyUae, 
p.  455.  Zeus,  from  whom,  as  in  the  latter  instance,  they 
were  supposed  to  proceed,  was  also  worshipped  as 
*^  7ravo/bi0aloc."  Among  the  symbols  (ov/i/3o\a)  were 
reckoned  all  prophetic  signs  which  might  arise  from  meet- 
ing various  animals,  and  also  all  extraordinary  phenomena 
of  nature, — thunder  and  lightning,  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  bloody  rain,  and  every  striking  malformation  in  which 
it  was  supposed  that  nature  showed  her  deep  sympathy  with 
human  destiny.  For  that  between  heaven  and  earth  there 
exists  a  bond  of  sympathy,  is  one  of  the  oldest  beliefs. 
(Appian,  1.  c.  ix.  4 ;  Dio.  Cass,  xlvii.  40,  e.  s. ;  10,  15,  ex. 
Emp.  V.  3,  p.  338  ) 

Divination,  lastly,  by  the  entrails  of  animals  {lepofiayna, 
lepoffKoma,  fiavrda  Ik  Bvaiiav),  which  prevailed  among  all 
pagan  nations  of  antiquity,  originated  in  the  sacrifice  of 
animals,  which  were  offered  in  the  place  and  as  substi- 
tutes for  human  victims.  (Lassaulx  on  the  Pelasgian  Oracle 
of  Zeus  at  Dodona,  Wiirzburg,  184^,  s.  2.) 

StiU  more  firmly  rooted  than  even  the  above-mentioned 
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methods,  was  the  belief  in  natural  soothsaying  through  the 
prophetic  excitement  of  the.  soul,  when  time  and  place 
formed  no  barriers  according  to  the  universally  received 
idea.     The  ancients  generally  believed  the  human  soul  to  be 
of  a  divine  origin,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  the  laws  of 
nature ;  they  believed  that  it  was  only  mixed  with  the  earthy 
matter  from  having  sinned  in  its  pre-earthly  state,  by  which  it 
had  lost  much  of  its  former  power  of  penetration.     (Plato,  in 
Phaedrus  and  Phaedon;  Cicero  de  divmitat.  130).    Man  has, 
however,  not  wholly  lost  the  power  of  the  seer,  for  according  to 
its  nature  it  is  imperishable.     "  As  the  sun,"  says  Plutarch, 
"does    not  become    radiant    only  when    it    pierces    the 
louds,  but  is  always  so    though    obscured    by  the    sur- 
rounding mists;   so  the  soul  does  not  receive  the  power 
of    looking  into  the  future    only  when   it   passes   from 
the  body  as  from  a  cloud,  but  has  always  possessed  this 
power,  although  dimmed  by  its  mixture  with  the  mortal 
part   of  the    body."      As   the   power   of  soothsaying  is 
natural  to  and  a  portion  of  the  soul,  though  latent  in  the 
usual  circumstances  of  life,  it  may  be  aroused  by  a  higher 
power,  or  can  become  active  when  the  strength  of  the  body 
18  weiiened.    This  is  particularly  the  case  in  those  circum- 
stances where  the  soul  has  least  in  common  with  the  body, 
and  is  not  compelled  to  look  at  the  material  being  of  things. 
Such  lucida  intervalla  are  most;  frequent  in  sleep  aud  dreams. 
Xenophon  (Cyrop.  viii.  7,  21)  says — "  The  souls  of  men 
appear  to  be  most  free  and  divine  in  sleep,  and  in  that  state 
throw  glances  into  the  future."     Josephus  also  says  (B.  J. 
vii.  8,  7),  "In  sleep,  the  soul,  in  no  way  disturbed  by  the 
body,  enjoys  the  sweetest  repose,  holds  conference  with 
God,  to  whom  it  is  related,  and  floats  to  and  fro  over  things 
past  and  to  come."     That  spontaneous  soothsaying  which 
appears  often  on  the  approach  of  death  was  well  known  in 
the  earliest  ages.     In  Greece  the  belief  in  the  prophetic 
power  of  the  dying  was  so  universal,  that  Socrates  expresses 
it  in  the  Platonic  Apology  as  an  established  fact.     Cicero 
says  the  same,  and  to  him  we  shall  refer  again ;  Arrianus 
(i)e  exped.  Alex,  vii.),  and  Aretseus  (De  causis  et  signis 
morb.  acut.  etc.)     In  extacia,  however,  whether  spontaneous 
or  arising  from  convulsions,  soothsaying  has  been  a  uni- 
versally known  phenomenon,  which  was  said  to  be  produced  J 
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either  by  divine  or  physical  influences,  or  by  inspiring 
springs  and  vapours  of  the  earth.  Plutarch  classes  thd 
latter  (Mor.  p.  432,  a.)  among  the  various  species  of  niani% 
of  uavTiKoy  pevf^aKai  xvevfia.  Plato  mentions  the  first 
especiaUy  in  Ptedrua,  and  PHny  brings  forward  many 
remarkable  instances  of  cataleptic  extacia  (vii.  52, 174,  pp.) 

"To  natural  soothsaying,"  says  Cicero,  "belongs  thai 
v^hich  di  es  not  take  place  &om  supposition,  observations,  or 
well-known  signs,  but  arises  from  an  inner  state  and  activity 
of  the  mind,  in  which  men  are  enabled  by  an  unfetter^ 
advance  of  the  doul  to  foretell  future  things :  this  takes  place 
in  dreams,  in  cases  of  insanity,  in  madness  (per  furorem 
Vaticinantes),  and  also  in  minds  of  great  constitutional  purity. 
Of  this  description  are  the  oracles — ^not  such  as  are  grounded 
on  augurial  signs,  but  those  which  arise  from  an  inner  and  a 
divine  source.  If  we  laugh  at  predictions  drawn  from  the 
sacrifice  of  animals  as  folly,  if  we  turn  to  ridicule  the  Baby- 
lonians and  the  Caucasians,  who  believe  in  celestial  signs, 
and  who  observe  the  number  and  course  of  the  stars, — if,  as 
1  have  said,  we  condemn  all  these  for  their  superstition  and 
foUy,  which  as  they  maintain  is  founded  upon  the  experience 
of  fifty  centuries  and  a  half, — ^let  us  in  that  case  also  call  the 
belief  of  ages  imposture, — let  us  bum  our  records,  and  say 
that  everything  was  but  imagination !  But  is  the  history  of 
Greece  a  lie,  when  Apollo  foretold  the  future  through  the 
oracles  of  the  LacedaBmonians,  of  the  Corinthians  ?  I  will  leave 
all  else  as  it  is  ;  but  this  I  must  defend,  that  the  gods  influence 
and  care  for  all  human  afiairs.  The  Delphian  oracle  would  never 
have  become  so  celebrated,  nor  so  overwhelmed  by  presents 
from  every  king  and  every  nation,  if  every  age  had  not  experi- 
enced the  truth  of  its  predictions.  Or  has  its  fame  departed  ? 
The  power  of  the  e^h  which  moved  the  soul  of  the  Pythia 
with  its  divine  breath  may  have  vanished  through  age,  as 
rivers  are  dried  up  or  take  other  courses  ;  but  the  fact  is 
there,  and  always  will  be,  without  we  overturn  history 
itself." 

That  men  often  foretell  events  shortly  before  their  death  is 
one  of  the  earliest  experiences,  and  in  no  respect  does  it  diifer 
from  the  other  examples  already  mentioned ;  the  predictions 
made  by  such  persons  have  reference  to  persons  and  events, 
and  often  with  the  most  minute  particulars.    An  iUumina- 
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tion  of  the  countenance  also  takes  place,  as  in  clairvoyants. 
Children  of  tender  years  tell  those  who  surround  them  their 
future,  like  old  men  ;  and  people  who  were  not  considered 
ill,  even  a  few  days  before  their  death,  as  well  as  those  who 
had  lain  for  years  on  the  sick-bed.  Even  persons  who  for 
many  years  had  been  insane  have  been  known  suddenly  to 
become  possessed  of  their  senses,  and  to  disclose  the  future 
shortly  before  dissolution.  Examples  of  this  may  be  found 
in  the  most  ancient  authors, — Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicenna, 
Areteeus,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  numbers  of  others.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  dying  persons  perceive  things  which  they 
are  unable  to  describe ;  that  thejr  hear  the  most  enchanting 
harmonies,  and  that  the  powers  of  the  soul  are  so  increased 
that  they  overflow  with  the  most  inspired  and  poetic  words. 
A.  few  examples  may  be  quoted. 

Homer  was  well  acquainted  with  this:  for  the  dying 
Hector  foretold  the  approaching  death  of  Achilles.  When 
Calanus  ascended  the  burning  funeral  pile,  and  Alexander 
asked  him  if  he  were  in  need  of  anything,  he  replied 
"  Nothing !  the  day  after  to-morrow  I  shall  see  you  ;"  which 
was  verified  by  subsequent  events.  Posidonius  mentions 
a  dying  Bhodian,  who  named  six  persons,  one  after  the  other, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  to  die.  Plutarch  draws  the 
following  conclusion : — "  It  is  not  probable  that  in  death  the 
soul  gains  new  powers  which  it  was  not  before  possessed  of 
when  the  heart  was  confined  by  the  chains  of  the  body  ;  but 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  these  powers  were  always  in 
being,  though  drnimed  and  clogged  by  the  body ;  and  the 
soul  is  only  then  able  to  practise  them  when  the  corporeal 
bonds  are  loosened,  and  the  drooping  limbs  and  stagnating 
juices  no  longer  oppress  it."  Aretseus  uses  almost  the 
same  words : — "  Until  the  soul  is  set  free,  it  works  within  the 
body,  obscured  by  vapours  and  clay."  Modem  examples 
may  be  met  with  in  "Werner,  "Symbolik  der  Sprache." 
Older  ones  are  collected  by  Sauvages,"  Nosologia  methodica," 
t.  iv. ;  Quellmalz,  "  De  divinationibus  medicis,"  Freiburg, 
1723;  Janites,  "Dissertatio  de  somniis  medicis,"  Argen- 
tinati,  1720 ;  and  particularly  by  M.  Alberti,  "  Dissertat.  de 
vaticiniis  segrotorum,"  Hake,  1724. 

Somnambulism,  or  sleep-walking,  belongs  to  dreams  anJ 
natural  soothsaying. 
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By  somnambulism  and  sleep-walking,  we  understand  thak 
state  in  which  people,  in  the  night  and  during  sleep,  at 
certain  or  uncertain  times,  leave  their  beds,  dress  them- 
selves, occasionally  speak,  walk  about,  and  do  things  which 
almost  always  differ  very  much  from  their  ordiniy  daily 
occupations.  They  are,  however,  generally  in  perfect  health, 
and  free  from  any  symptoms  of  fever.  Their  actions  are 
often  very  strange :  tne  somnambulist  walks,  reads,  writes, 
and  often  performs  the  most  difficult,  and,  in  any  other  state, 
very  dangerous  feats ;  he  climbs  and  mounts  walls  and 
roofs;  sits  down  on  the  very  edge  of  dangerous  places; 
crosses  the  most  terrific  precipices  on  ridges  of  stone,  and 
•is  able  to  do  things  which,  in  the  natural  state,  would  be 
impossible.  A  peasant,  in  my  native  town,  was  in  the  habit 
of  getting  up  at  night  to  do  work  which  he  was  not  able  to 
do  when  aw^e.  He  left  the  house  with  closed  eyes,  and, 
after  having  finished  his  work,  returned  and  went  quietly  to 
bed.  At  one  time,  he  took  his  axe  and  felled  a  tree  which 
hung  over  a  foaming  torrent  at  the  bottom  of  a  frightful 
abyss.  An  apothecary  read  his  prescriptions,  at  night, 
through  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  and  always  made  them  up 
best  when  in  the  somnambulic  state.  There  are  many  thou- 
sands of  similar  instances. 

Usually,  the  outward  senses  are,  as  it  were,  dead ;  it  is 
but  seldom  that  the  eyes  of  somnambulists  are  open,  and 
even  then  they  do  not  see  with  them ;  they  do  not  hear 
that  which  goes  on  around  them,  not  even  when  spoken  to, 
though  it  is  very  perilous  to  call  to  them  by  name  when  at 
any  dangerous  place,  as  they  occasionally  awake,  and  in  the 
sudden  terror  of  the  moment  probably  meet  with  some 
injury. 

There  have  been  examples  where  somnambulism  has  also 
taken  place  by  day ;  but  such  cases  were  probably  connected 
with  disease,  and  would  then  constitute  a  species  of  delirium, 
from  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  recall  them.  The 
diseases  with  which  sleep-walking  are  connected  are  Cata- 
lepsy, Hysteria,  Melancholy,  Epilepsy,  and  St.  Vitus' s 
Dance.  It  has  also  been  observed  in  inflammatory  and  in- 
termittent fevers,  and  particularly  in  youth. 

Somnambulism  was,  in  the  earliest  times,  a  subject  of 
many  theories  and  investigations.    The  G-reeks  called  it 
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vwyoftareia  ;  the  Somans,  noctamhulatio  and  somnambuiismus. 
Forest  calls  it  a  nocturnal  insanity ;  Ettmiiller,  a  waking 
sleep  and  a  sleeping  wakefulness  ;  Paracelsus,  a  madness  of 
the  dreams;  Junker,  a  disturbed  imagination  at  night; 
A.  V.  HaUer,  a  violent  excitement  of  one  part  of  the  brain 
while  the  others  are  at  rest ;  Weickart,  a  higher  class  of 
dreams,  subject  to  the  will,  which  endeavours  to  free  it  from 
some  oppression ;  Brandis,  an  excitement  of  the  whole  brain  ; 
Hofman,  a  half-waking  dream,  in  which  the  creative  power 
of  the  soul  operates  outwardly ;  Van  Swieten,  De  Haen,  etc., 
a  transition  state  between  dreamiug  and  waking ;  lastly,  Hel- 
mont  ascribed  it  to  the  moon  : — 

In  the  following  works  a  fiill  account  will  be  found  of  all 
the  phenomena  of  sleep-walking. 

Jacob  Horstius,  De  natura,  differentiis  et  causis  eorura 
qui  dormientes  ambulant,  etc.,  Lipsise,  1593. — G.  Gt.  Eichter 
Dissert,  de  statu  mixto  somni  et  vigilise  quo  dormientes 
multa  vigilantium  munera  abeant.  Getting.  1756. — Gottfr. 
Pr.  Meyer,  Versuch  einer  Erklarung  des  Nachtwandelns, 
Halle,  1758. — Schenkius,  Dissert,  de  ambulatione  in  somno, 
JensB,  1671.  —  Pigatti,  Sonderbare  Geschichte  des  Joh. 
Bapt.  Negretti,  eines  Nachtwandlers,  aus  dem  Italien,  Niim- 
berg,  1782. — De  la  Croix,  Observation  concemant  une 
fille  cataleptique  et  somnarabule  en  meme  temps  (Hist,  de 
I'Acad.  Boyale  des  Sc.  1742). — Francesco  Soave,  Di  un  nuovo 
e  maravigiioso  sonnambulo,  relazione  (opusc.  scelti  suUe 
science  e  suUe  arti,  Milano,  1780,  t.  iii.  p.  204). — Tandler, 
De  noctisurgio,  Viteb.  1602. — Th.  Zwinger,  Dissert,  de  som- 
nambulis. — -E.  Forster,  Insignium  somnambulismi  spontanei 
exemplorum  narratio,  Kiliae,  1820. — Schlozer,  Dissert,  de 
somnambulismo,  ViensB,  1816. — Bohn,  Casus  segri,  noctam- 
bulationis  morbo  laborantis,  Lips.  1717. — Unzer,  Gedanken 
vom  Schlaf  uiid  Traumen,  Halle,  1746. — Abbe  Richard,  La 
theorie  des  songes,  Paris,  1767. — Muratori,  TJeber  die  Euibild- 
ungskrafb. — Moritz,  Magazin  der  Seelenkunde. 

To  natural  soothsaying  belongs,  lastly,  second-sight ;  in 
Gbelic  called  Taishitaraugh.  As  in  sleep-walking  an  inner 
activity  arises  during  sleep,  so  does,  in  second-sight,  a  dream 
state  appear,  when  awake,  connected  with  an  increased  keen- 
ness of  the  senses.  Visions,  sounds,  and  even  sensations  of 
taste  and  odour,  are  experienced :  these  phenomena  are  most 
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frequently  observed  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the 
Western  Isles,  especially  Skye ;  also  on  the  Danish  coasts 
and  islands.  It  is  also  met  with  in  connection  with  ather 
somnambulic  manifestations — as,  for  instance,  among  the 
"  convulsionairs '*  of  the  Cevennes,  the  wizards  of  Lapland, 
in  the  Mauritius,  and  on  the  African  coast.  Second-sight 
is  occasionally  hereditary. 

The  phenomena  are  these : — At  the  moment  of  the  sight, 
which  takes  place  suddenly  and  irregularly,  either  by  day  or 
night,  the  seer  becomes  immoveable  and  rigid,  often  with 
open  eyes ;  he  neither  sees  nor  hears  anything  of  that 
which  is  going  on  around  him  outwardly,  but  foretells 
future  and  distant  things ;  it  is  as  if  a  portion  of  far-off 
space  and  time  were  placed  before  him  as  a  perfect  and 
living  picture :  for  instance,  deaths,  the  arrival  of  persons 
who  may  be  hundreds  of  miles  distant,  events  occurring  at 
other  places,  battles  by  land  or  sea.  The  language  used  in 
second-sight  is  often  symbolic,  and  experience  alone  may  be 
able  to  unravel  its  meaning.  The  vision  is  often  absurd, 
like  a  fantastic  dream ;  as  in  one  case  where  the  seer  saw 
himself,  though  from  behind,  and  only  recognised  himself 
when  he  had  put  his  coat  on  backwards.  The  power  of 
second-sight  may  be  transferred  to  another  person,  through 
the  hands  or  feet ;  it  is  even,  in  some  cases,  infectious,  so 
that  persons  at  a  distance  occasionally  see  the  same  vision. 
Even  little  children  have  this  power,  which  is  shown  by 
their  screaming  when  an  ordinary  seer  sees  a  funeral ;  and 
it  has  been  maintained  that  animals  possess  the  same  gift, 
either  transferred  to  them,  or  arising  naturally.  If  the  seer 
removes  to  another  part  of  the  world,  he  loses  the  power, 
but  regains  it  when  he  returns.  Second-sight  differs  from 
dreams  and  somnambulism  so  far  as  that  the  seer 
retains  the  most  perfect  remembrance  of  that  which  he  has 
seen,  and  that  the  visions  themselves  occur  in  a  perfectly 
wakeful  state.  It  differs  from  common  ghost-seeing,  as  the 
seer  is  perfectly  master  of  his  senses,  and  does  not  fall  into 
those  convulsions  and  rigidity  which  are  produced  by  the 
former ;  and  lastly,  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  re- 
ligious visions  of  the  17th  century,  of  Pordage,  Brandeg, 
Jeane  Leade,  <&c.,  as  it  is  not  of  a  religious  character. 
Occasionally  voices  are  heard, — called  by  the  Scotch  taish; 
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or  events  are  armoimced  by  the  organ  of  smell, — as,  for 
instance,  a  dinner  in  the  future  !  During  the  last  century, 
second-sight  is  said  to  have  become  less  common  in  the 
Scottish  isles;  but,  according  to  Bendsen  (I^eser's  Archiv, 
8  Bd.  3  S.),  it  is  still  very  common  in  Denmark,  where  it 
is  distinguished  by  a  great  peculiarity ;  as  a  future  second- 
sight  is  predicted  and  described,  in  which  the  revelations 
are  to  be  made. 

The  so-called  corpse-seeing  which  some  persons  possess, 
bj  which  they  foretell  the  decease  of  certain  persons,  and 
"Doubles,"  both  belong  to  this  class,  in  which  the  seer  either 
perceives     himself,    or  where   different  persons  are  seen 
together  when  the  originals  are  far  away.     The  act  of  seeing 
one's  "  double  "  is  falsely  believed,  by  the  people,  to  denote 
an  approaching  death.     The  following  are  peculiarities  be- 
longing to  "  second-sight."     The  seer  is  involuntarily  seized 
by  the  "  sight,"  and  the  visions,  and  pictures,  and  the  sym- 
bolical language,  are,  in  all  cases,  very  similar  in  character. 
If  the  second-sight  takes  place  in  the  morning,  it  will  be 
fulfilled  within  a  few  hours ;  if  at  noon,  in  the  sanje.,  day  ; 
if  in  the   evening,  probably  during  the  night ;  and  should 
candles  have  Been  lighted,  though  fulfilled  at  night,  yet 
possibly  not  for  months  or  years,  according  to  the  time  of 
night  in  which  the  vision  has  been  seen.     The  explanations 
are  given  as  follows,  by  pernor : — grave-clothes  wrapped 
round  a  person  predict  death;  if  only  covering  half  the 
body,  not  for  upwards  of  six  months ;  but  if  the  cloth  covers 
more,  death  will  follow  in  a  few  hours.    A  skyll  placed  upon 
a  man's  breast  predicts  a  dangerous  illness ;  cross-bones 
imder  the  head,  a  mortal  one.  'If  a  woman  stands  at  the 
leffc  hand  of  a  man,  she  wiU  become  his  wife  ;  if  many  are 
seen,  the  one  who  is  nearest  him  is  intended.     A  spark  of 
fire,  seen  on  the  arm  of  any  person,  represents  the  death  of 
his  child.     It  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the 
"  second-sight,"  by  any  precautions  that  may  be  taken ;  ho 
attempts  to  prevent  it  have  ever  met  with  success,  and  it 
seems  as  if,  in  these  visions,  all  such  objects  were  tacitly 
taken  into  consideration ;  the  bare  fact  as  it  will,  not  as  it 
might  happen,  is  seen. 
Werner  produces  well-authenticated  instances  of  second- 
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sight,  which  have  arisen  spasmodically,  and  also  in  the  mag- 
netic somnambulism.     The  following  are  specimens  : — 

Dorothea  Schmidt,  of  Goz,  near  Brandenburg,  suffered, 
when  eighteen  years  of  age,  from  hysterical  fits,  in  which 
the  "second-sight"  gradually  manifested  itself,  and  at 
length  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  perfection  that,  up  to  her 
27th  year,  she  predicted  almost  every  death  that  took  place 
in  Goz.  The  vision  generally  took  place  at  night,  hetwem 
eleven  and  twelve.  She  awoke  in  great  terror,  and  always 
was  impelled  to  go  into  the  open  air,  where  she  saw  the 
funeral,  after  which  she  felt  relieved  and  went  to  bed.  (In 
this  case,  evidently  a  clairvoyant  sleep-walker.)  At  first, 
she  could  see,  from  the  place  where  she  lived,  the  house 
from  which  the  funeral  proceeded  ;  but  later,  when  she  re- 
moved to  the  opposite  end  of  the  village,  and  could  only  see 
the  church  and  church-yard,  she  was  unable  to  state  in 
which  family  the  death  would  occur,  although  she  knew  the 
sex  of  the  person,  and  whether  it  was  a  child  or  a  grown-up 
person.  If  it  was  a  child,  a  figure  of  a  man  carried  a  small 
shining  coflfin  under  his  arm.  Before  she  understood  the 
nature  of  these  appearances,  she  endeavoured,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  whether  the  procession  was  formed  of 
living  persons,  to  meet  it ;  but  an  irrepressible  terror  came 
over  her  the  nearer  it  approached,  and  an  inner  power  com- 
pelled her  to  turn  aside,  although  if  any  one  else  happened 
to  be  in  the  path  of  the  procession  it  invariably  gave  way 
to  them.  She  saw  in  this  way  that  it  carefully  avoided  the 
watchman  when  at  a  distance  from  him.  She  once  saw  a 
man  who  stood  beside  her,  also  at  a  funeral.  She  only  sees 
this  class  of  visions,  though  referring  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village,  as  well  as  her  own  relations.  In  1837  she 
was  still  living,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  her  faculties 
and  health.  Among  other  remarkable  circumstances  she 
saw  the  coflBn  of  a  suicide  without  the  usual  radiance  ;  when 
her  second  son  died  she  overcame  the  terrible  impulse  to  go 
out,  as  she  was  unwilling  to  see  the  funeral  of  her  child,  whose 
decease  she  had  foretold.  The  following  day  she  says  that 
his  head  was  surrounded  by  a  glory  which  increased  during 
the  two  hours  preceding  his'  death.  Many  years  ago, 
Bagghesen,   a    shepherd    of   Lindholme,    in    Funen,   had 
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kbe  gift  of  second-sight.  Very  early,  for  several  mornings 
following,  he  saw  a  man,  whom  he  could  not  recognise,  as 
his  back  was  turned  towards  him,  fall  into  a  deep  piece  of 
water  near  his  house.  A  few  days  afterwards,  as  he  was 
going  out  very  early  to  his  work,  his  foot  slipped  on  the 
edge,  and  he  was  drowned. 

In  the  parish  of  Eiesum,  in  Eunen,  lived  a  celebrated 
seer,  Wilmsen.  He  once  saw,  near  Nordriesum,  a  large 
funeral  procession,  in  which  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
coffin  separated  into  two  parts,  and  that  each  half  was 
carried  by  four  bearers.  He  was  unable  to  explain  this,  but 
a  short  time  afterwards,  two  persons  were  buried  at  the 
same  time,  and  at  the  particular  spot  the  two  coffins  swerved 
to  the  roadsides  on  account  of  a  large  puddle.  (Kieser, 
Archiv,   8.  Bd.  3.  S.) 

Paul  Bredersen,  in  Bramstadt,  saw  a  funeral,  in  which  he 
perceived  himself  sitting,  with  his  neighbour  Christian,  in  a 
carriage  drawn  by  two  white  horses.  From  this,  he  ex- 
pected the  death  of  Christian's  mother ;  but  he  could  not  un- 
derstand the  white  horses,  as  none  of  that  colour  were  to  be 
found  in  the  village.  In  three  weeks  time  the  old  woman 
died,  and  the  neighbour's  bay  horses  were  harnessed  to  the 
carriage.  The  procession  was  already  in  motion,  when  one 
of  the  horses  fell,  and  was  not  able  to  go  any  further.  In 
great  haste  a  messenger  was  sent  to  the  nearest  village, 
where  it  happened  that  the  only  horses  to  be  procured  were 
white  ones. 

In  1821  there  was  a  seer  in  Niebiill  who  had  many  singu- 
lar visions.     He  was  a  glazier,  and  at  one  time  was  engaged 
in  putting  in  some  panes  of  glass  for  a  person  of  the  name 
of  W  elf  en.     In  the  room  where  he  was  working  he  saw 
"Welfen's  daughter,  a  girl  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  lying  on 
a  bier ;    and  in  returning  home  he  met  her  funeral.      The 
father  heard  of  this,  but  did  not  believe  it,  and  laid  some 
wagers  that  his  prediction  would  prove  false.     The  seer 
then  added  that  a  certain  number  of^ carriages  would  follow, 
and  that  there  would  be  a  strong  wind,  as  in  carrying  out 
the  coffin  a  quantity  of  wood  shavings  were  blown  about. 
Lastly,  he  said  that  the  coffin  would  be  let  down  so  unevenly 
that  they  would  be  obliged  to  draw  it  up  again.     After  a 
short  time  all  this  came  to  pass  exactly  as  he  bad  said. 
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A  Madame  Brand  was  second-sighted,  but  only  at  the 
death  of  the  prebendaries  of  the  Bern  Minster,  when 
she  always  saw  a  procession  going  towards  the  church. 

A  Hanoverian  knight  was  walking  in  the  royal  gardens, 
and  saw  a  funeral  approaching  from  the  castle ;  at  the  same 
time  he  heard  all  the  bells  ringing.  Much  surprised,  the 
knight  immediately  went  to  the  castle,  and  inquired  who 
was  being  buried :  every  one  laughed  at  him.  Six  days 
afterwards  the  news  was  received  that  King  GTeorge  of  the 
Hanoverian  family  had  died  on  that  day  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  knight  had  seen  the  procession. 

Somewhat  similar  was  Swedenborg's  vision  of  the  fire  at 
Stockholm,  at  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  Gotenburg  fiom 
England.  Many  other  examples  having  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  magnetic  clairvoyance  may  be  met  with  in  Wer- 
ner's "  Guardian  Angels ;"  Kieser's  "  Archiv  fur  den 
thierischen  Magnetismus ;"  Martin's  "  Description  of  the 
"Western  Islands  of  Scotland,"  London,  1716 ;  Jung  Still- 
ing's  *' Theorie  der  G-eisterkunde ;"  "A  Journey  in  the 
"Western  Islands  of  Scotland,"  by  Samuel  Johnson ;  "  The 
Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  with  S.  Johnson,"  by 
S.  Boswell,  1785 ;  "  Pinkant's  Works  ;"  Horst's  "  Deutero- 
skopie." 

The  most  frequent  and  best  known  were  visions  and 
phenomena  like  those  of  the  somnambulic  state,  which  mani- 
fest themselves  in  various  diseases.  Philosophers  never  saw 
anything  uncommon  in  them,  and  medical  history  records 
somnambulic  phenomena  even  through  the  misty  ages  of 
the  past.  Aristotle  considered  soothsa3ring  among  persons 
of  melancholy  temperaments  as  a  common  circumstance; 
and  Cicero  speaks  of  the  divinations  of  madness  and  insanity 
and  other  diseases  under  the  influence  of  which  people  are 
accustomed  to  predict  events.  At  the  same  time  he  makes 
the  remark  that  possibly  this  may  be  ascribed  to  the  use  of 
peculiar  drugs, — cardiacis  atque  phreniticis, — for  that  sooth- 
saying belonged  rather  to  a  sick  than  a  healthy  body. 
Plutarch  mentions  many  varieties  of  prophetic  mania,  and 
Pliny  speaks  in  the  same  terms  of  catalepsy.  I  have  already 
brought  forward  the  older  mediaeval  writers,  among  whom 
AretsBus  and  G-alen  state  that  soothsaying  belongs  especially 
to  iuflammatory  and  chronic  diseases.     The  following  have 
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given  minute  accounts  of  such  cases  : — Femelius  (De  ab- 
ditis  morboram  causis) ;  Paul  Lentulus  (Historia  admi- 
randa  de  prodigiosa  ApoUonia,  1604)  ;  Dionis  (Recueil  sur 
la  morte  subite  et  la  catalepsie,  Paris,  1718) ;  Sauvages 
(Nosologia  method.  1763,  t.  iv.,  and  Memoires  de  TAcad. 
des  Sciences  a  Paris,  1742)  ;  Petetin  (Memoires  sur  la  d6- 
couverte  des  ph^nomenes  qui  presentent  la  catalepsie  et 
le  Bomnambulisme,  symptomes  de  Taffection  hysterique 
essentielles,  1787, — ^Electricity  animale  prouv6e  par  la  decou- 
verte  des  phen.  phys.  et  moraux  de  catalepsie,  etc.,  et  de 
ses  vari^tes  par  les  bons  effets  de  Telectricite  artificielle 
dans  le  traitement  de  ces  maladies,  Lyons,  1808).  All  pa- 
thologists describe  idio-somnambulism  in  nervous  affections, 
and  it  would  therefore  be  superfluous  to  give  a  long  list  of 
works  on  the  subject ;  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  De 
BLaen,  Darwin,  w  illis,  Brandis,  Swieten,  Pinel,  Wichraan, 
Beil,  Hufeland,  etc.,  have  scientifically  investigated  this 
subject  in  their  works,  and  endeavoured  to  accommodate  it 
with  known  laws.  From  the  importance  of  the  subject  we 
most  enter  a  little  into  explanation  and  details. 

In  inflammatory  diseases,  particularly  those  of  the  brain, 
prophetic  delirium  often  takes  place.  De  Seze  considers  it 
an  undisputed  fact  that  in  apoplexy  and  inflammation  of 
the  brain  ecstatic  states  mani^st  themselves,  and  that  not 
only  new  ideas  are  formed  but  a  new  power  of  looking 
into  the  future.  Femel  tells  us  of  a  patient  who  in  sleep 
spoke  Latin  and  G-reek,  which  he  was  unable  to  do  when 
awake;  he  also  told  the  physicians  their  thoughts,  and 
laughed  at  their  ignorance.  Gueritant  (Bulletin  de  la  So- 
ci6t6  des  Sciences  a  Oi'leans,  Sept.  84,)  mentions  a  young 
girl  who  has  a  peculiar  power  of  recognizing  persons  at  a 
distance,  and  who  indicated  the  necessary  course  of  treat- 
ment to  be  pursued  in  her  case.  A  very  similar  case  is  re- 
lated by  Hunaud  (Dissert,  sur  les  vapeurs)  of  a  cataleptic 
girl  who  predicted  future  events,  as  for  instance, — "  I  see 
poor  Maria,  who  takes  so  much  trouble  about  her  pigs  ;  she 
may  do  what  she  likes,  but  they  will  have  to  be  thrown  into 
the  water."  The  next  day  six  of  the  pigs  were  driven  home, 
and  a  servant  fastened  them  up  in  a  pen,  as  they  were  to  be 
killed  the  next  day.    Daring  the  night,  however,  one  of 
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them  went  mad,  having  been  bitten  a  few  days  before  by  a    • 
mad  dog,  and  bit  all  the  other  pigs.     They  all  had  to  be    I 
killed  and  thrown  into  the  water.     Lentulus  relates  similar 
cases,  as  well  in  nerrous  as  in  spasmodic  affections ;  and 
among  others  which  Petetin  mentions,  one  is  very  remarkable    ! 
from  the  fact  that  he  made  experiments  very  similar  to 
mesmerism  before  Mesmer  had  given  his  theory  to  the  world. 

The  cataleptic  person  whom  Petetin  mentions  had  been 
for  a  length  of  time  insensible  to  outward  influences,  and 
could  neither  see  nor  hear.  Once,  however,  Petetin  remarked 
that  she  understood  him  when  he  spoke  close  to  the  pit  of     ' 
the  stomach.     Soon  afterwards  she  was  able  to  see  and 
smell  in  the  same  manner,  and  she  had  the  power  of  readin^      ; 
a  book  or  a  letter  even  when  a  substance  was  laid  betweeix 
her  and  it.     If  a  non-conducting  body  was  laid  between  the     . 
object  and  the  pit  of  the  stomach  she  took  no  notice  of  it,     | 
but  with  good  conductors  the  opposite  took  place.     In  this     i 
way  he  often  formed  a  chain  of  persons,  of  whom  the  first 
touched  the  patient  with  his  fingers,  and  the  last,  who  was  the 
most  distant,  whispered  into  his  hand,  and  by  this  means     ; 
the  patient  understood  all  that  he  said.     If,  nowever,  the 
communication  was  interrupted  between  only  two  of  the    1 
persons  who  formed  the  chain,  by  any  idio-electric  body — 
for  instance,  a  piece  of  sealing-wax — ^the  cataleptic  patient 
remained  perfectly  unconscious  of  everything  that  was  said: 
it  was  this  which  induced  him  to  ascribe  the  whole  phe- 
nomenon to  electricity. 

In  another  cataleptic  patient,  Petetin  not  only  observed 
an  entire  transfer  of  the  senses  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
but  also  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  Both  of  these 
patients  showed,  however,  a  remarkable  activity  of  mind,  and 
made  frequent  predictions  of  the  future.  Petetin  was  at  that 
time  a  violent  antagonist  to  magnetism,  and  it  was  not  till 
near  the  end  of  his  life  that  he  became  better  acquainted 
with  it. 

Sauvages  relates  the  following  circumstance : — In  1737  a 
girl,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  was  attacked  by  catalepsy. 
Three  months  afterwards  a  remar]:able  state  showed  itself. 
When  it  came  over  the  patient,  she  spoke  with  a  volubility 
quite  unusual  to  her.    What  she  said  had  reference  to  that 
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which  she  had  spoken  the  day  before  when  in  the  same  state. 
She  repeated  word  for  word  a  catechism  which  she  had  heard 
the  previous  day,  and  drew  from  it  moral  conclusions  for 
the  instruction  of  the  people  of  the  house.  She  accompanied 
all  this  with  movements  of  the  limbs  and  eyes,  and  yet  was 
fast  asleep.  To  test  the  truth  of  these  appearances  I  pricked 
her,  placed  a  light  suddenly  before  her  eyes,  and  another 
person  shouted  from  behind  in  her  ears.  I  poured  French 
brandy  and  spirit  of  sal-ammoniac  into  her  eyes  and  mouth, 
and  blew  snuff  into  her  nostrils  ;  I  pricked  her  with  needles, 
twisted  her  fingers,  touched  the  ball  of  her  eye  with  a  pen, 
'nd  even  with  the  end  of  my  finger ;  but  she  did  not  show 
je  smallest  sense  of  feeling.  In  spite  of  all  this  she  was 
ery  lively,  and  spoke  with  great  quickness.  Soon  after- 
wards she  got  up,  and  I  expected  to  see  her  strike  herself 
against  the  beds;  but  she  walked  about  with  great  composure, 
and  avoided  all  the  beds  and  chairs.  She  then  laid  down 
again,  and  soon  became  cataleptic.  K  any  one  raised  her 
arm  or  turned  her  head  on  one  side  during  the  continuance 
of  this  state,  she  would  remain  so  as  long  as  the  equilibrium 
of  the  body  was  preserved.  She  awoke  from  this  as  from  a 
deep  sleep.  As  she  knew  from  the  faces  of  those  around 
her  that  she  had  had  one  of  her  attacks,  she  was  always 
confused,  and  generally  wept  the  whole  day,  but  she  was 
totally  ignorant  of  everything  that  passed  in  this  state. 
After  some  time  these  phenomena  disappeared,  although  it 
was  very  doubtful  whether  medicine  had  produced  this  effect. 
I  have  since  heard  that  she  has  again  become  somnambulic, 
though  without  the  previous  cataleptic  attacks.  Her  health 
was  much  improved."  The  somnambulism  in  which  half- 
clairvoyant  glances  are  exhibited,  is  often,  as  in  this  case, 
the  crisis  of  a  disorder.  Hippocrates  regarded  it  from  this 
point  of  view,  when  he  says,  (Aphorisms,  sect.  vii.  n.  5) — 
"  In  mania  and  dysentery,  dropsy  or  ecstasy  are  beneficial." 
The  most  frequent  examples  are  recorded  of  nervous  affec- 
tions, hysteria,  St.  Vitus's  dance,  and  epilepsy.  Lentulus, 
who  gives  the  case  of  Apollonia  Schreier,  of  Bern,  celebrated 
in  1604  on  account  of  her  visions  and  long-continued  fast- 
ings, also  mentions  an  epileptic  boy  who  after  the  fits  became 
ecstatic  and  sang  hymns  ;  then  he  would  stop  suddenly  and 
say  many  remarkable  things,  even  concerning  the  dead. 
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After  the  ecstasy  he  was  like  one  who  awakes  from  a  deep 
sleep,  and  he  declared  that  he  had  been  with  angels  in  the 
most  lovely  gardens,  and  had  enjoyed  the  greatest  happiness. 
Somnambulic  visions  are  almost  always  associated  with 
chronic  convulsions,  particularly  when  the  latter  arise  en-    { 
demicaUy ;   it  was  so  among  the  "  convulsionairs"  of  the    i 
Protestants  in  the   Cevennes,  who  during  the  sixteenth    ^ 
century  spread  themselves  over  almost  the  whole  of  Germany 
(Theatre  Sacr6  des  Cevennes) ;  and  also  in  the  remarkable 
cases  which  took  place  at  the  grave  of  Diaconus  Paris  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Medard,  at  Paris,  in  the  years  1724  to    i 
1736.     These  possessed  many  points  of  resemblance  with    < 
cases  of  "  possession."     Accormng  to  Carr6  de  Montgeron 
(La  v6rit6  des  miracles  operes  par  I'intercession  de    M. 
Paris,  Cologne,  1745,  ii.  vol.  4),  these  convulsionairs  we 
said  to  have  been  insensible  to  thrusts  and  blows  with 
pointed  stakes  and  iron  bars,  as  well  as  to  the  oppression  of 
great  weights.     They  had  visions,  communicated  with  good 
and  evil  spirits,  and  many  miraculous  cures  are  said  to  have 
been  performed  there ;  which,  however,  are  designated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  his  Pastoral  Letter  of  1735,  as, 
"  miracula,  quae  non  aliam  habent  originem,  nisi  mendacia,  ^ 
dolos  fraudesque," — though  this  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
accounts  of  the  Jansenists,  who  regarded  them  as  performed 
by  divine  assistance,  and  similar  to  the  Apostolic  miracles. 
The  patients  made  use  of  very  peculiar  modes  of  treatment, 
called  "  grandes  secours*'   or  "  secours  meurtriers,"    and  ^ 
which  are  authenticated  by  the  report  of  eye-witnesses  and  L 
by  judicial  documents.      They  were  belaboured    by    the    r 
strongest  men  with  heavy  work-tools,  pieces  of  wooden   l. 
and  iron  bars  weighing  thirty  pounds ;  and  instead  of  any   ^ 
severe  or  mortal  injury  to  the  body,  a  sensation  of  pleasure 
was  experienced,  which  increased  with  the  violence  used. 
They  also  were  covered  with  boards,  on  which  twenty  men 
and  upwards  stood,  without  its  being  painful  to  them.     They 
even  bore  with  the  greatest  composure  more  than  a  hundred 
blows  with  a  twenty-pound  weight,  alternately  given  on  the    < 
breast  and  the  stomach  with  such  force  that  the  room  trem-    ( 
bled  and  those  present  shuddered.     The  sick  persons  eyea  ^ 
begged  for  stronger  blows,  as  light  ones  only  increased  their 
BuSerings.    Any  one  who  did  not  dare  to  lay  on  with  oil 
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'ht  was  considered  weak  and  cowardly ;  and  only  tli08e> 
lowered  down  the  heaviest  and  most  numerous  blows 
thanked,  as  these  were  said  to  give  great  relief.  It 
ily  when  the  power  of  these  blows  had  at  last  pene- 

<^  it  were  i£to  the  yeiy  stomach  of  the  patient 
foncent  si  avant  dans  I'estomac  de  la  convalsionaire, 
parait  pen^trer  presque  jusqu'au  des,  et  qu'il  semble 
^eraser,  tous  les  visceres,"  etc.)  that  he  appeared  con- 
,  and  exclaimed  aloud,  with  every  expression  of  satis- 
I  visible  in  his  countenance,  "  That  does  me  good  !'* 

cela  me  fait  de  bien !  Courage,  mon  frere  !  redoublez 
J  des  forces  si  vous  pouvez.")  It  is,  however,  a  well- 
i  fact,  that  spasmodic  convulsions  maintain  themselves 
t  outward  attempts,  and  even  the  greatest  violence, 
.n  almost  superhuman  strength,  without  any  danger  of 

to  the  patient,  as  has  often  been  observed  in  young 
jid  women,  where  any  one  might  have  almost  been 
;d  to  believe  in  a  supernatural  influence.  The  tension 
!  muscles  increases  in  elasticity  and  power  with  .the 
ibility  of  the  nerves,  so  that  no  outward  force  is 
to  it ;  and  when  it  is  attempted  to  check  the  paroxysm 
ce  it  gains  in  intensity,  and  according  to  some  ob- 
8  not  less  psychologically  than  physically.  The  attack 
re  likely  to  pass  over  by  calming  the  mind  and  by 
J  of  excited  nature,  without  there  being  any  necessily 

to  imagine  those  miracles  and  wonders  which  history 
cumulated  in  this  disease,  or  to  drag  in  an  explanation 
ans  of  good  or  bad  angels,  or  belief  and  faith.  I  hAve 
red  the  same  manifestations  in  children,  in  Catholics, 
itants,  and  Jews,  without  the  least  variation ;  on  which 
at  I  consider  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  immense 
mal  and  inharmonic  lusus  naturae.  It  is  certainly 
that  in  these  unusual  appearances  the  mind  must 
go  peculiar  modifications ;  and  we  must  admire  the 
is  capabilities  of  man  for  distant  and  foreign  influences 
ich  in  his  usual  state  he  but  rarely  experiences  any- 
:  on  this  very  account  the  sphere  of  activity  and  dig- 
f  man  is  far  too  much  underrated, 
the  St.  Vitus' s  dance  patients  often  experience  divi- 
f  visions  of  a  fugitive  nature,  either  referring  to  them- 
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selves  or  to  others,  and  occasionally  in  symbolic  words.    In 
the  "  Leaves  from  Prevorst*'  such  a  symbolic  somnambulism 
is  related,  and  I  myself  have  observed  a  very  similar  case. 
"  Miss  V.  Brand,  during  a  violent  paroxysm  of  the  St.  Vitus's 
dance,  suddenly  saw  a  black  evil-boding  crow  fly  into  the 
room,  from  which,  she  said,  she  was  unable  to  protect  herself, 
as  it  unceasingly  flew  round  her  as  if  it  wished  to  make  some 
communication.     This  appearance  was  of  daily  occurrence 
with  the  paroxysm,  for  eight  days  afterwards.    On  the  ninth, 
when  the  attacks  had  become  less  violent,  the  vision  com* 
menced  with  the  appearance  of  a  white  dove,  which  carried 
a  letter  containing  a  betrothal  ring  in  its  beak :  shortly 
afterwards  the  crow  flew  in  with  a  black-sealed  letter.     The 
next  morning  the  post  brought  a  letter  with  betrothal  cards 
from  a  cousin ;  and  a  few  hours  after,  the  news  was  received 
of  the  death  of  her  aunt  in  Lohburg,  of  whose  illness  she 
was  ignorant.     Of  both  these  letters,  which  two  different 
posts  brought  in  on  the  same  day.  Miss  v.  Brand  could  not 
possibly  have  known  anything.     The  change  of  birds  and 
their  colours,  during  her  recovery,  and  before  the  announce- 
ment of  agreeable  or  sorrowful  news,  the  symbols  of  the  ring 
and  the  black  seal,   exhibit,  in  this  vision,  a  particularly 
pure  expression  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  a  correct  view  into 
the  future.     "When  later  she  again  relapsed  into  the  St. 
Vitus' s  dance  she  felt  impelled  to  sing  and  speak  rhyth- 
mically.    This  impulse  at  length  degenerated  into  a  penect 
singing  and  rhythmical  mania ;  so  that  at  last  she  addressed 
the  birds,  and  serpents,  and  demons,  in  nothing  but  verses." 
In  intermittent  fevers,  patients  often  manifest  similar 
appearances.      "  Madame  Sees,  of  Brandenburg,  who  was 
inclined  to  visions  even  in  her  waking  state,  saw  herself, 
during  a  violent  attack  of  the  fever,  lying  as  a  little  child  in 
a  lime-pit,  while  the  nurse  was  wringing  her  hands  beside 
it.   Soon  afterwards  she  saw  herself,  as  an  older  child,  stand- 
ing by  her  mother's  bedside,  and  repeating  a  particular 
prayer.     Both  were   incidents  which  her  father  perfectly 
recollected,  though  Madame  Sees  remembered  nothing  oi 
them.     The  first  accident  had  happened  during  her  infancy; 
the  latter  at  her  mother's  sick-bed,  where  she  learned  to 
repeat  the  prayer." — (Werner,  u.  Bl.  a.  Pr.) 
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In  Brandenburg,  a  woman  of  very  common  -education 
spoke  with  a  clergyman  in  iambic  verses. 

In  Wolfert's  "  Jahrbiichers  des  Magnet.,"   an  account  is 
given  of  Benvenuto  Cellini's  vision  during  a  fever.     "  This 
bodily  and  mentally  strong  man  had  been  attacked  by  fever, 
brought    on  by  violent  excitement   of  mind,  consequent 
on  the  anger  and  vexation  produced  by  a  great  danger. 
The  following  apparition  of  imminent  danger,  which  bears 
great  resemblance  to  the  Charon  so  often  represented  by 
this  artist,  was  always  obstinately  denied  by  nim  to  be  a 
phantom ;  and  he  appears  from  the  narrative  to  have  rather 
considered  it  as  the  appearance  of  a  spirit.     *  In  the  mean- 
time,' says  Bellini,  *  Felix,  my  apprentice,  assisted  me  in 
every  possible  way,  and  did  everything  for  me  that  one 
person  could  do  for  another.     Whilst  I  was  perfectly  in  my 
senses,  a  terrible  old  man  approached  my  bed,  who  wished 
bo  drag  me  forcibly  into  his  enormous  boat ;  and  I  called  to 
Felix  to  come  to  me  and  drive  away  the  terrible  old  man. 
Felix,  who  was  very  much  attached  to  me,  ran  to  me  weep- 
ing, and  exclaimed,  '  Away,  old  traitor !  you  shall  not  rob 
me  of  my  happiness  !'     The  presence  of  my  friends  was  a 
source  of  calmness  to  me ;  I  spoke  sensibly  with  them,  but 
begged  Felix  to  drive  the  old  man  away.     I  was  asked  what 
was  the  appearance  of  the  old  man,  and  while  I  was  de- 
scribing him,  he  seized  me  by  the  arm  and  forced  me  into 
the  terrible  boat.     Scarcely  had  I  finished  speaking  when 
I  became  insensible.    It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  old  man  had 
actually  thrown  me  into  the  boat.     In  that  state,  they  say, 
I  remained  as  one  dead  for  a  whole  hour ;  and  three  full 
hours  passed  before  I  had  completely  recovered  from  the 
effect.      Suddenly  I  came  to  myself  again,  and  called  to 
Pelix  that  he  should  drive  the  old  man  away.     Felix  wished 
to  run  for  a  doctor,  but  I  told  him  to  stay  with  me,  for  the 
old  man  feared  him  and  would  leave  me.    Felix  approached, 
and  I  touched  him,  when  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  furious 
old  man  at  once  retreated ;  I,  therefore,  begged  the  boy  to 
stay  with  me.     At  these  words  Felix  threw  his  arms  around 
my  neck,  and  exclaimed  that  he  wished  nothing  more  than 
that  I  should  live.     I  replied,  *  when  you  wish  that,  lay  hold 
of  me,  and  protect  me  from  the  old  man,  who  fears  you, 
Felix  did  not  leave  me,  and  gradually  I  became  better :  the  ^ 
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old  man  was  no  longer  so  troublesome ;  I  only  saw  him 
occasionally  in  dreams.  Once  I  imagined  that  he  was 
coming  to  oind  ine  with  cords,  but  Felix  got  before  him  and 
struck  him  with  an  axe  :  the  old  man  fled,  saying,  '  Let  me 
be, — I  will  not  return  for  a  long  time.'  " 

The  allegory  formed  by  the  soul  during  Cellini's  fever  phan- 
tasies is  extremely  clear  and  speaking :  it  not  only  exhibits 
the  power  of  the  magnetic  rapport  formed  during  the 
course  of  the  illness  between  Cellini  and  his  servant  Felix, 
but  every  word,  every  image,  every  change  in  this  living 
picture,  shows  the  peculiar  language  spoken  by  the  soul  in 
exalted  states. 

In  cases  of  apparent  death  or  swooning,  all  kinds  of 
visions  present  themselves,  a  recollection  of  which  often 
remains  after  recovery.  In  cons.umption,  mental  visions 
often  increase  as  the  bodily  powers  diminish.  Menzel  gives, 
in  the  "  Leaves  from  Prevorst"  (p.  165)  the  following  re- 
markable example  of  apparent  death,  which  is  extracted 
from  Clavigero's  History  of  Mexico  : — "  Parzanzin,  the 
sister  of  Montezuma,  died  in  1509.  Her  brother  had  her 
placed,  after  a  splendid  funeral,  in  a  subterraneous  chamber 
in  the  Palace  garden,  and  had  the  hole  closed  by  a  stone. 
The  following  day  the  Princess  Parzanzin  awoke,  returned 
to  the  world,  and  sent  to  inform  her  brother  that  she  had 
things  of  importance  to  communicate  to  him.  Full  of 
astonishment,  he  hastened  to  her  and  heard  the  following : — 
*  In  my  death  state  I  found  myself  placed  in  the  centre  of 
a  great  plain,  which  extended  farther  than  I  could  see.  In 
the  middle  I  saw  a  road,  which  at  some  distance  separated 
into  several  footpaths.  On  one  side  a  torrent  flowed  with 
a  terrible  noise.  I  was  about  to  swim  across,  when  I  per- 
ceived a  beautiful  youth  clothed  in  a  snow-white  shining 
garment,  who  took  me  by  the  hand  and  said,  *  Hold !  the 
time  is  not  yet  come.  Grod  loves  you,  although  you  know  it 
not.'  He  then  led  me  along  the  river  bank,  where  I  saw 
a  number  of  human  skulls  and  bones,  and  heard  lamenta- 
tions. On  the  river  I  saw  some  great  ships  filled  with  men 
«f  a  £oreign  colour  and  in  foreign  dresses.  They  were  hand- 
MBK,  and  had  beards,  helmets,  and  banners.  '  It  is  God's 
inL'  «d  the  youth,  ^  that  you  should  live  and  be  a  witness 
if  'att  pnit  dianges  to  come  over  this  kingdom.      The 
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lamentations  arise  from  your  ancestors,  who  are  expiating 
their  sins.  Those  in  the  ships  will  by  their  arms  become 
masters  of  this  kingdom ;  with  them  will  come  the  know- 
ledge of  the  only  true  Grod.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  when 
that  bath  which  cleanses  from  all  sins  shall  have  become 
known,  you  are  to  receive  it  first,  and  by  your  example 
incite  others  to  the  same.'  After  this  speech  the  youth 
vanished,  and  I  found  myself  alive :  I  pushed  aside  the 
stone,  and  was  once  more  among  men.  The  princess,  it  is 
said,  lived  many  years  in  retirement.  She  was  the  first  who 
was  baptised  at  Tlatlalolko,  in  1524." 

"As  in  many  cases,"  observes  Kieser,  "the  abnormal 
matured  spiritual  life  appears  to  be  a  superhuman  knowledge, 
80  in  other  cases  does  this  abnormal  ciitivation  of  the  mind 
become  a  penetrating  power  of  vision  more  than  human, 
and  is  then  a  psychical  somnambulism.  Such  a  case  is 
known  to  me,  where,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Kevo- 
lution,  a  person  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption  foretold 
its  whole  progress  and  consequences." 

During  the  age  of  puberty,  convulsions  and  somnambulic 
phenomena  are  very  common  in  women  ;  but  in  insanity 
they  are  often  durable,  and  of  that  description  in  which,  as 
it  were,  the  state  of  somnambulism  forms  the  lucida  inter- 
valla  ;  for  in  insanity  ecstatic  states  are  not  uncommon ;  and 
in  aU  ages  it  has  been  regarded  as  prophetic,  and  in  many 
cases  venerated  as  holy. 

The  Hebrew  word  "  Rabbi"  (prophet),  also  means,  one 
possessed  by  insanity  ;  and  the  Greeks  use  the  word 
"mania"  also  to  express  the  idea  of  an  inspired  state. 
These  ecstatic  states,  however,  are  passing  paroxysms,  and 
the  visions  are  as  variable  as  the  spasms  and  those  fleeting 
clairvoyant  flashes  which  fall  into  the  darkness  of  insanity. 
Predictions  of  all  kinds,  as  well  in  reference  to  themselves 
as  to  others,  are,  according  to  PinePs  great  experience,  very 
often  associated  with  aberration  of  the  mind  and  nervous 
affections.  The  language  of  the  soul  in  such  cases  is  that  of 
inspiration,  and  frequently  allegorical.  In  asylums  it  is  not 
untrequently  the  case  that  songs,  in  perfect  metre  and  the 
most  elegant  language,  proceed  from  entirely  ujQcducated 
persons.     Tasso  was  most  poetic  in  his  wildest  fits  of  mad- 
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ness ;  just  so  Lucretius ;  and  Baboef  is  said  to  have  written 
his  last  poems  when  in  violent  delirium. 

"  A  person  who  was  subject  to  periodical  fits  of  aberra- 
tion of  mind,  looked  forward  to  them  with  pleasure,  as 
he  said  that  everything  which  he  undertook  in  that  state 
succeeded ;  that  he  was  then  able  to  speak  fluently  in  verse, 
and  to  recite  parts  of  Latin  authors,  which  he  had.  long  for- 
gotten, without  hesitation  and  with  great  judgment." — 
(Werner,  p.  56.) 

The  powers  of  the  seer  are  very  often  remarkable  in  insa- 
nity, and  express  themselves  in  direct  or  in  allegorical 
language. 

Claus  the  fool,  at  Weimar,  suddenly  entered  the  privy 
council,  and  exclaimed,  "  There  are  you  all,  consulting  about 
very  weighty  things,  no  doubt ;  but  no  one  considers  how  the 
fire  in  Coburg  is  to  be  extinguished."  It  was  afterwards 
discovered  that  a  fire  had  been  raging  at  the  very  time  in 
Coburg  (Steinbeck,  p.  537). 

Nicetas  Goniates  gives  the  following,  in  his  Life  of  Isaac 
Angelus : — "  When  the  Emperor  was  in  Eodostes,  he  went 
to  see  a  man  named  Basilakus,  who,  it  was  reputed,  knew 
the  future,  though  all  sensible  people  considered  him  a  fool. 
Basilakus  received  him  without  any  signs  of  respect,  and 
gave  no  answers  to  his  questions ;  but,  going  up  to  a  por- 
trait of  the  emperor  which  hung  in  the  room,  poked  out  the 
eyes  with  his  stick,  and  endeavoured  to  knock  the  hat  off. 
The  Emperor  left  him,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  really  a  fool. 
Some  time  afterwards,  however,  the  nobles  revolted  against 
him,  and  placed  his  brother  Alexis  on  the  throne,  who  had 
Isaac's  eyes  put  out." 

That  man  possesses  within  him  a  higher  indestructible 
soul,  which  even  insanity  cannot  corrode,  is  shown  thereby 
that  it  continues  its  exalted  existence  surrounded  by  the 
greatest  confusion  of  the  mind,  and  in  calm  moments,  and 
particularly  previous  to  dissolution,  shows  itself  raised  far 
above  the  disorganisation  of  the  body;  even  in  spite  of 
insanity  of  many  years*  duration  it  is  still  in  perfect  and 
undisturbed  harmony,  and  is  capable  of  cultivation  and  a 
higher  perfection.  This  is  proved  by  the  case  of  a  woman 
in  the  Uckermark,  who  had  been  insane  for  twenty  years. 
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and  who  died  in  1781.  For  some  time  a  calm  resignation 
to  the  divine  will  had  been  observed  during  the  short  in- 
tervals of  reason.  A  month  before  her  death  she  at  length 
awoke  from  her  long  dream.  Those  who  had  seen  and 
known  her  before  this  time,  now  knew  her  no  longer,  so  ir- 
creased  and  expanded  were  the  powers  of  her  mind  and  sonl, 
and  so  noble  was  her  language.  She  spoke  the  most  exalted 
truths  with  a  distinctness  and  inward  clearness  which  is  seldom 
met  with  in  common  life.  People  crowded  round  her  bed  of 
sickness,  and  all  who  saw  her  admitted  that  if  during  the 
long  space  of  her  ajQliction  she  had  been  in  communication 
with  the  most  enlightened  persons,  her  comprehensive  powers 
and  knowledge  could  not  have  been  greater  than  they  now 
were.    (Steinbeck,  p.  538). 

To  that  abnormal  somnambulism  which  is  similar  in  cha- 
racter to  the  manifestations  of  delirium  and  the  visions  of 
insanity,  belong  those  conditions  which  are  either  produced 
by  chance  or  by  the  use  of  certain  poisons.  In  such  cases  we 
find  a  certain  poisonous  intoxication  and  an  exaltation  of  the 
soul  which  usually  leave  behind  great  weakness  and  depres- 
sion. To  these  belong  all  narcotics.  Passavant  has  collected 
many  well-authenticated  examples  in  his  "Investigations 
concerning  the  Magnetism  of  Life."  Acosta  states  that  the 
Indian  dancing  girls  drug  wine  with  the  seeds  of  the  Datura 
stramonium.  Whoever  is  so  unfortunate,  he  farther  says,  as 
to  partake  of  it,  is  for  some  time  perfectly  unconscious.  He 
often,  however,  speaks  with  others,  and  gives  answers  as  if 
he  were  in  the  fidl  possession  of  his  senses,  although  he  has 
no  control  over  his  actions,  is  perfectly  ignorant  of  whom 
he  is  with,  and  loses  all  remembrance  of  what  has  taken 
place  when  he  awakes.  (De  opii  usu,  Doringio,  Jen.  1620, 
p.  77).  According  to  Gassandi,  a  shepherd  in  Provence 
produced  visions  and  prophesied  through  the  use  of  Deadly 
Nightshade.  The  Egyptians  prepare  an  intoxicating  sub- 
stance from  hemp,  called  Assis.  They  roll  it  into  balls  of 
the  size  of  a  chestnut.  After  having  swallowed  a  few,  they 
experience  ecstatic  visions. 

Johann  "Wier  mentions  a  plant  in  the  Lebanon  (Thean- 
gelides)  which,  if  eaten,  causes  persons  to  prophesy.  (Jo- 
hann. Wierus  de  lamiis,  §  s.) 

Kampfer  informs  ua  that,  at  a  festival  in  Persia,  a  drink 
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was  brought  to  him  containing  opium.  After  drinking  it  he 
experienced  an  inexpressible  happiness.  Afterwards  he  ima- 
gined himself  to  be  sitting  on  a  horse  which  flew  through 
the  air.  (Pinel,  Nosograph,  CI.  iv.  No.  97.)  A  simikr 
feeling  of  flying  through  the  air  among  the  clouds  is  pro- 
duced especially  by  henbane. 

Here  our  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  the  so-called  witches 
of  the  middle  ages,  who  maintained  that  they  did  so — for 
instance,  riding  to  the  Blocksberg ;  and  it  is  well  kno¥ra 
that  they  used  henbane  internally  as  a  magic  drink,  and 
outwardly  as  an  ointment.  However,  this  does  not  by  any 
means  fully  explain  all  the  stories  related  of  witches  during 
the  middle  ages.     (Passavant,  p.  244.) 

By  means  of  the  Napellus,  Van  Helmont  produced  a  con- 
dition in  which  the  altered  activity  of  the  mind  expressed 
itself  in  a  loftier  manner  than  is  usually  the  case  when  nar- 
cotic drugs  are  used.  Van  Helmont  relates  it  himself 
(Demens  idea,  §  12)  : — 

**  I  made  use  of  the  Napellus  in  various  ways.  Once, 
when  I  had  only  prepared  the  root  in  a  rough  manner,  I 
tasted  it  with  the  tongue :  although  I  had  swallowed  nothing, 
and  had  spit  out  a  deal  of  the  juice,  yet  I  felt  as  if  my  skidl 
was  being  compressed  by  a  string.  Several  household 
matters  suggested  themselves,  and  I  went  about  the  house 
and  arranged  everything.  At  last  I  experienced  what  I  had 
never  felt  before.  It  seemed  that  I  neither  thought  nor 
understood,  and  as  if  I  had  none  of  the  usual  ideas  in  my 
head ;  but  I  felt,  with  astonishment,  clearly  and  distinctly, 
that  all  those  functions  were  taking  place  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach:  I  felt  this  clearly  and  perfectly,  and  observed 
with  the  greatest  attention,  that,  although  I  felt  movement 
and  sensation  spreading  themselves  from  the  head  over  the 
whole  body,  yet  that  the  whole  power  of  thought  was  really 
and  unmistakeably  situated  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  always 
excepting  a  sensation  that  the  soul  was  in  the  brain  as  a 
governing  power. 

"  Full  of  astonishment  and  surprise  at  this  feeling,  I . 
watched  my  own  thoughts,  and  made  the  most  accurate  ob- 
servations.    The  sensation  of  having  my  imagination  and 
power  of  reasoning  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  was  beyond 
the  power  of  words  to  describe.     I  perceived  that  I  thought 
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with  greater  clearness:  there  was  a  pleasure  in  such  an 
intellectoal  distinctness.  It  was  not  a  fugiti^-e  sensation ; 
it  did  not  take  place  when  I  slent,  dreamed,  or  was  ill,  but 
daring  perfect  consciousness ;.  ana  although  I  had  often  be* 
fore  been  in  ecstasia  (V.  Helmont  must  therefore  have  been 
naturallj  inclined  to  it),  vet  I  observed  that  the  former  8tat.es 
had  no  connection  with  this,  where  thought  and  imagination 
were  exclusively  confined  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  I  per- 
ceived clearly  that  the  head  was  perfectly  dormant  as 
regarded  fancy :  and  I  felt  not  a  little  astonished  at  the 
change  of  position.  Occasionally  the  pleasure  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  fear  that  this  unusual  circumstance  might 
cause  insanity,  being  produced  as  it  was  by  a  poison ;  but  the 
preparation  and  the  small  dose  reassured  me.  Although  I 
felt  somewhat  suspicious  of  the  present  clearness  and  pene- 
tration of  thought,  on  account  of  the  cause,  yet  my  perfect 
resignation  to  Providence  restored  my  former  calmness. 
After  about  two  hours  a  slight  dizziness  came  twice  over 
me.  After  the  first  I  observed  that  thought  had  returned ; 
after  the  second,  that  I  thought  in  the  usual  maimer.  1 
have  never  since  experienced  anything  similar,  although  i 
have  used  the  same  means." 

V.    Helmont  makes  the  following   remarks : — "  Of  this 
brilliant  ray  of  light  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  intellectually 
higher  than  the  material  body,  for  it  emanates  from  the 
soul,  which  itself  is  pure  intelligence.     It  teaches  us  that 
the  spirit  of  life  has  a  free  passage  through  the  nerves ;  for 
the  intelligence  from  the  region  of  the  heart  penetrates 
everything,  on  which  it  shines  as  a  taper  shines  through  the 
fingers  of  young  people.     From  that  time,"  he  continues, 
"  I  had  clearer  and  more  consequent  dreams  ;  I  leamt  to 
imderstand  that  one  day  instructs  another,  and  that  one 
night  lends  knowledge  to  another.     I  also  learned  that  life, 
reason,  sleep,  are  the   workings  of  a  certain  light  which 
needs  no  conductors  ;  for  one  light  penetrates  the  existence 
of  another.     At  times  the  soul  retires  within  itself,  or  ex- 
pands in. many  ways,— in  sleep,  in  waking,  in  contempla- 
tion, in  enthusiasm,  in  unconsciousness,  in  mania,  delirium, 
the  passions,  and,  lastly,  by  artificial  means." 

From  this  we  perceive  that  V.   Helmont  was  well  ao» 
quainted  with  the  various  descriptions  of  visions,  and  there^ 
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from  formed  a  theory  peculiar  to  himself,  respecting  the  ac* 
tivityof  the  soul  through  the  nervous  system.  According  to 
him,  the  determinations  of  reason  arise  in  the  brain,  but  asso- 
ciated with  a  nervous  stream  from  the  regions  of  the  heart, 
where  memory  of  the  past  and  comprehension  are  situated. 
But  everything  which  is  future  and  purely  abstract,  without 
reference  to  the  present,  takes  place  entirely  in  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  and  distant  things  appear  to  be  present, — on 
which  account  insane  persons  talk  of  distant  things  as  if 
th^  were  close  at  hand. 

Lastly,  Van  Helmont  explains  clairvoyance  as  a  direct 
sight  of  the  soul,  and  believes  this  to  have  been  the  original 
state  of  man  before  the  Fall;  that  now,  however,  it  ia 
cramped  on  every  side  by  the  body,  and  has  transferred  its 
duties  to  its  handmaidens,  the  senses.  After  death,  however, 
the  soul  regains  its  former  clearsightedness,  when  it  is  no 
longer  compelled  to  understand  from  conclusions  drawn,  but 
now  and  here  will  include  all  things,  and  memory  and  reflec- 
tion will  be  unnecessary.  The  soul  will  then  contemplate 
truth  without  striving  and  difficulty.    (Imago  mentis,  §  24). 

The  gases  and  vapours  by  which  the  priests  of  old  became 
ecstatic,  or  which  were  used  upon  the  oracles,  may  be  classed 
among  the  narcotics;  the  most  violent  convulsions  were 
even  then  connected  with  somnambulism,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Incense  and  the 
bewildering  dances  of  the  Turkish  dervishes  also  pro- 
duce dizziness  and  prophetic  visions  similar  to  those  ob- 
served in  the  priests  of  antiquity,  —  in  the  Sabaism  of 
the  Canaanites  in  the  service  of  Baal,  in  the  Indian  Scliiwa 
and  Kali,  in  the  PhoBnician  Moloch,  in  the  Bacchanalian 
festivals  of  the  Greeks  snd  Romans,  and  at  the  present  day 
among  the  Lapps  and  Finns.  "  In  this  case,"  says  Passa- 
vant,  "  it  is  not  the  peaceful  light  which  flows  calmly  from 
the  soul,  but  lightning  flashing  forth  from  within.  Where, 
however,  in  men  impure  in  mind  and  spiritually  eVil,  the 
deeper  powers  are  aroused,  such  blackness  may  seize  upon 
the  roots  of  the  mind,  and  such  terrible  moral  abysses  pre- 
sent themselves,  that  men  under  the  restraints  (social  laws) 
could*  scarcely  have  imagined  them  possible.  Such  unhalf 
lowed  ecstasies  and  evil  manifestations  are  at  least  acknow- 
ledged by  the  religious  teachings  of  both  Jews  and  Chris- 
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i,  and  the  prophets  of  G-od  have  described  them  as  in 
lie  with  Satan." 

ae  highest  step  in  the  system  of  visions  is  ecstasy — a 
)val  from  the  world  of  the  senses,  so  that  the  subject  of 
visions  remains  in  a  purely  internal  world,  mostly  with- 
external  participation.  In  ecstasy  the  imagination  is 
htened  to  such  a  degree  that  the  body  either  appears 
.,  or  is  cataleptic,  and  insensible  to  all  outward  excite- 
t.  The  mind,  however,  beholds  distant  and  future 
ts.  These  convulsions  are  distinguished  from  the  con- 
ms  already  described,  by  a  recollection  which  is  retained 
lem  in  the  waking  state.  A  certain  natural  disposition  is 
ssary  to  the  higher  state  of  ecstasy ;  but  it  may  be  pro- 
id  by  outward  and  artificial  means.  Persons  of  great 
jination,  with  an  excitable  nervous  system  and  of  im- 
sible  temperament,  and  particula^-'ly  those  of  a  rebgious 
of  mind,  are  especially  inclined  to  natural  ecstasy. 
;s  and  artists,  as  well  as  enthusiasts  who  are  sunk  in 
ious  contemplations,  are  often  thrown  into  an  ecstatic 
5  by  very  slight  causes.  Those  ideas  which  float  so  con- 
tly  around  them,  form  their  world  of  the  spirit,  and  on 
contrary  the  real  world  is  to  them  but  a  field  on  which 
invisible  ideas  are  reflected,  or  they  carry  its  impressions 
.  them  to  the  realms  of  the  mind.  Poets  and  artists, 
efore,  often  possess,  in  common  with  those  persons  who 
naturally  inclined  to  abnormal  convulsions,  an  easily 
;ed  temperament.  "  For  in  the  inner  recesses  of  the 
i,"  says  Cicero,  "  is  divine  prophecy  hidden  and  confined, 
le  soul,  without  reference  to  the  body,  may  be  moved  by 
dne  impulse,  which  when  it  burns  more  vividly  is  called 
ness  (furor)."  "Without  this  madness,"  Democritus 
itains,  "  there  can  be  no  poet ;"  in  which  Plato  also 
es  ;  "  for  every  power  of  the  mind  may  be  violently 
bed  if  the  soul  itself  is  not  disturbed.  As  regards  very 
)  minds  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  acquainted  witn 
re  things,  as  they  are  more  divine  in  their  nature."  It  was 
I  that  the  painter  Angelico  da  Fiesole  often  fell  into  ecstatic 
38  while  painting,  and  had  in  them  ideal  visions.  Michael 
;elo  says  of  a  picture  painted  by  him,  that  "  No  man 
d  have  created  such  a  picture  without  having  sepn  the 
inal."  (Grorres'  Mystic,  i.  155.)  -^M 
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A  similar  instance  is  mentioned  by  "^emer  in  tlie 
"  G-uardian  Angels  of  Mozart.*'  The  Englishman  Blake, 
who  united  within  himself  the  painter,  the  musician,  the 
poet,  and  the  engraver,  very  often  fell  into  an  ecstatic  state 
after  his  day's  labours  were  over,  and  conversed  in  his  visions 
with  the  heroes  of  the  past,  with  spirits  and  demons,  and 
maintained  that  by  that  means  he  had  received  an  original 
poem  by  Milton,  which  he  communicated  to  his  Mends. 
Even  when  on  his  death-bed  he  saw  similar  forms,  and  com- 
posed and  sang  poems.  (Steinbeck,  Der  Dichter  ein  Seher, 
p.  448 ;  J.  Gardes,  idea  errans  in  ecstasia,  1692  ;  J.  Z. 
Platner,  De  morbo  iv^ovtrla  SovTioy  xal  ivepyovfievoy.  Lips. 
1732  ;  J.  A.  Behrenda,  Briefe  iiber  die  wahre  Beschaf 
fenheit  des  neu  inspirirten  Feuerbacher  Madchens,  Frankf. 
1768.) 

"  A  condition  entirely  different  to  the  waking  state  is  not 
always  necessary  for  the  mind  to  attain  an  inner  sight,"  says 
Passavant ;  "  for  when  it  is  but  little  directed  towards  out- 
ward things,  and  has  been  raised  to  a  higher  degree  of  inner 
life  by  contemplation,  ecstatic  states  may  take  place." 

When  outward  occupation  is  wanting  to  an  overflowing 
imagination,  when  the  easily  impressed  mind  is  over-fed  with 
religious  teachings,  which  according  to  age  or  constitution 
it  is  unable  to  digest,  and  when  to  all  this  is  associated  a 
weak  and  delicate  frame  of  body,  the  elements  are  already 
present  for  a  central  and  inward  activity  of  the  soul.  Man 
in  such  cases  usually  recedes  from  the  world  surrounding 
him,  and  forms  one  within  himself,  which  is  seldom  under- 
stood by  any  but  himself.  The  mind  when  once  roused  can 
no  longer  remain  in  inactivity,  but  by  day  and  night  is 
surrounded  by  ideas  and  ideal  forms,  and  now  is  often 
unable  to  distinguish  whether  its  imaginings  are  merely  a 
subjective  sport  of  the  fancy,  dreams,  or  visions — or  actually 
caused  by  the  outward  influences  on  his  contemplations.  A 
passive  brooding  and  a  self-consuming  longing  for  an  un- 
known object,  may,  however,  merge  into  ecstasy  as  well  as  the 
mental  activity  which  is  fanned  by  a  breath  from  heaven 
into  a  flame.  In  the  first  case,  that  sickly  and  mystical  con- 
templation is  produced  which  as  it  were  exists  within  itself; 
in  the  second,  the  higher  state  of  divine  inspiration.  With 
the  former  will  be  found  silent  communion  in*  desert  places 
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Par  away  irom  the  society  of  men,  and  deprivation  of  food 
and  sleep,  as  well  as  violent  self-castigation  to  stifle  the 
impulses  of  our  nature  :  with  the  latter  we  find  that  inclina- 
tion to  do  good  from  love  to  men,  which  distinguished  the 
saints  and  prophets.  It  is  therefore  easily  to  be  under- 
stood, that  among  the  hermits  of  Thebes,  in  the  monasteries  of 
the  middle  ages,  among  solitary  shepherds,  in  secluded  valleys 
and  monotonous  districts ;  as  well  as  among  persons  who  have 
been  brought  up  with  every  thought  studiously  turned  from 
the  outer  world,  ecstatic  states  should  arise,  in  which  men 
experienced  pleasure,  from  the  fact  that  no  limits  bounded 
them,  and  no  foreign  influences  prevented  the  mind  from 
floating  in  the  imbounded  spheres  of  the  imagination. 
Neither  must  we  feel  surprise  when  such  seers  of  a  less 
elevated  nature  are  able  to  look  far  into  the  future,  or  pre- 
sent ideas  in  striking  imagery,  which  they  could  not  have 
learned  from  the  outward  world;  for  they  rise  from  the 
inexhaustible,  overflowing  inner-spring  cf  the  spiritual 
universe,  as  the  noblest  germs  of  thought  are  unfolded  in 
repose  and  seclusion,  but  are  retarded  by  the  whirl  and 
restlessness  of  the  surrounding  world.  We  shsdl  later 
regard  this  description  of  esctasy  more  narrowly,  as  found 
among  the  Indian  seers  and  fakirs. 

As  representative  of  the  retirement  and  seclusion  of 
hermits  and  monks,  I  may  mention  the  so-called  Quietists, 
Hesychiasts,  or  6fi(l>aXo\l/ix6iy  umbilicamini^  who  inhabited 
Mount  Athos  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  latter  name 
was  given  them  from  their  mode  of  prayer,  as  it  was  taught 
them  by  their  Abbot  Simeon,  in  his  works  upon  "  Modera- 
tion and  Devotion."  "  Sitting  alone  in  a  corner,  observe 
and  practise  what  I  tell  you ;  lock  your  doors,  and  raise  your 
mind  from  every  vain  and  worldly  thing.  Then  sink  your 
beard  upon  your  breast  and  fix  your  eyes  on  the  centre  of 
the  body — on  the  navel;  contract  the  air-passages  that 
breathing  may  be  impeded;  strive  internally  to  find  the 
position  of  the  heart  where  all  mental  powers  reside. 
At  first  you  will  discover  only  darkness  and  unyielding 
density;  but  if  you  persevere  night  and  day,  you  will 
miraculously  enjoy  unspeakable  happiness.  For  the  soul 
then  perceives  that  which  it  never  before  saw — the  radiance 
between  the  heart  and  itself.*' 
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These  hermits  maintained  this  light  to  be  the  light  of  God, 
as  it  was  manifested  to  the  disciples  on  Mount  Tabor.  (Leo 
Allatius  de  ecclesiis  occid.  et  orient.,  Colon.  1648, 1,  2,  c.  17.) 
Similar  mystical  contemplations  and  visions  of  good  and  evil 
spirits  are  met  with  among  the  New  Flatonists ;  in  the 
witchcraft  and  the  cases  of  possession  of  the  middle  ages ; 
and  among  the  mystics  of  a  higher  order,  as  Pordage, 
Swedenborg,  and  Jacob  Bohme. 

The  conditions  manifested  in  saints  and  prophets,  who 
are  moved  by  the  divine  breath,  are  in  reality  distinct,  and 
do  not  belong  to  the  history  of  magic,  but  of  religion.  But 
from  the  similaribr  between  these  and  other  phenomena  they 
have  been  generaUy  classed  with  ecstasia ;  on  which  account 
we  shall  devote  a  little  attention  to  them,  but  only  to  show 
the  most  striking  differences. 

To  the  various  forms  of  clairvoyance  during  ecstasia  must 
be  reckoned  that  of  the  saints  and  prophets.  But  the 
abstraction  of  the  truly  inspired  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for 
the  convulsive  prophesyings  of  the  seer,  or  those  self-morti- 
fying mountebanks  who  vibrate  between  madness  and 
bigotry.  The  cause,  as  well  as  the  manifestation  and  object, 
is  very  different  from  these.  In  all  the  examples  already 
named,  the  ecstasia  breaks  partially  and  uncertainly  through 
the  surrounding  mist ;  it  rises  and  falls,  ebbs  and  flows, 
according  to  the  tone  of  the  mind  and  the  movement  of  the 
blood.  A  breeze  which  comes  we  know  not  whence,  fans 
the  slumbering  ecstasy  into  a  flame,  and  dies  away  again  we 
know  not  how ;  it  has  no  stated  duration,  and  no  firm  pur- 
pose or  end.  Existence  pines  in  solitude,  and  as  the  body 
wastes  away  by  a  life  contrary  to  nature,  and  becomes  a 
useless  encumbrance,  so  does  the  mind  lose  all  sense  of  the 
beauty  and  harmony  of  nature;  it  loses  all  power  of  useful 
and  inventive  thought ;  it  no  longer  is  capable  of  loving  its 
neighbour  more  than  itself;  and  no  longer  has  the  power  of 
unfolding  powers  and  capacities  of  the  will  and  character, 
which  would  operate  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  individu- 
ality, in  distance  and  the  future.  It  was  not  entirely  with- 
out foundation,  that  of  old  these  enigmatical  phenomena 
whose  influences  for  good  or  evil  have  something  of  a  super- 
natural appearance,  were  ascribed  to  a  hidden  and  internal 
demon,  who  appeared  now  as  a  soothsayer,  now  as  a  mis- 
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chievous  imp,  now  as  a  devil,  or  even  rose  sometimes  almost 
to  a  state  oi  inspiration.  This  demon  is  always  prophetic, 
even  when  false  and  evil,  for  it  urges  man  on  to  wicked  deeds 
and  inclinations,  at  first  gently,  but  afterwards  with  ever- 
growing power  as  soon  as  its  whisperings  are  listened  to. 
It  seems  that  the  devil  seeks  to  rouse  the  evil  lying  dormant 
within  us,  to  deride  the  attempted  resistance,  ridicules  the 
timid,  embitters  the  gentle,  betrays  the  hopeful,  and  en- 
deavours to  cut  off  the  path  of  reformation  to  all.  Schubert 
says — "  There  is  also  that  inclination  of  the  devil  to  praise 
evil  as  something  good,  and  to  turn  truth  by  this  means  in 
a  dangerous  lie  ;  and  also  to  praise  goodness  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  suspected.** 

Theenthusiasm  of  real  religion  gives,  however,  evidence  of 
a  higher  and  invisible  order  of  things,  which  acts  upon  the 
material  world  of  man,  and  produces  in  him  a  touching  and 
deep  conviction,  and  a  gentle  and  refreshing  illumination* 
The  soul,  inspired  by  the  divine  breath,  is  no  longer  restrained 
in  its  working  and  activity,  for  its  visions  are  not  phantoms 
raised  upwards  by  a  mind  agitated  and  distracted  by  fear, 
restlessness,  or  dissatisfaction ;  the  body  has  not  become 
through  convulsions  or  voluntary  mutilation  a  useless 
burden,  a  withered  reed,  or  a  broken  casket,  but  is. even  in 
its  natural  weakness  an  untiring  instrument  of  works  and 
deeds,  which  scatter  blessings  over  present  and  future  ages. 
If  we  regard  these  differences  more  narrowly,  we  shall 
have  but  little  difficulty  in  defining  the  boundaries  between 
the  lower  order,  the  magical  ecstasy,  and  the  higher  and 
divinely  inspired  holy  seers  and  prophets.  The  motives 
are  as  different  in  each  as  the  actions.  In  the  magic 
ecstasy  of  the  Brahminic  initiation,  in  the  religious  fana- 
ticism of  the  hermits  of  the  Theban  Desert, — the  self-tor- 
tarers, — the  visions  and  the  imagiaed  comunication  with 
God  take  place  by  chance,  or  through  artificial  agencies ; 
but  in  the  real  prophets  and  true  saints  the  divine  mission 
falls  unexpectedly  upon  them  from  above.  A  self- arrogated 
excellence  and  self-sufficiency  are  the  mainsprings  of  the 
former ;  it  exists  in  seclusion,  darkness,  and  solitude ;  it 
renounces  every  social  bond  of  life,  and  every  endeavour  to 
cultivate  the  mind.  In  the  latter,  reign,  on  the  contrary, 
humility,  pleasure  in  light  and  life,  with  the  impulse  to 
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work  openly  and  actively.  No  division  of  stations  takes 
place,  but  every  power  is  united  to  form  a  common  whole ; 
the  prophet  preaches  the  word  of  Gk>d  and  the  belief  in  Hi» 
power ;  the  reward  and  punishment  for  good  and  evil  deeds;  ^- 
and  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbours,  is  his  open  admoni-  ^ 
tion.  If  in  the  former,  pride  in  self,  and  contempt,  or,  at  least,  ^ 
but  small  esteem  for  the  world,  is  to  be  found,  with  the .  ^ 
continual  striving  for  a  perfect  apathy  of  the  passions,  sd  A 
may  we  observe  in  the  latter  a  wise  use  of  life,  a  joyful  Y 
peace  in  the  service  of  G-od,'with  the  continual  remem- 
brance of  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  with  the  continual 
prayer  for  divine  assistance  to  understand  and  receive  the 
knowledge  of  universal  truth,  and  the  true  obedience  and 
resignation  to  the  will  of  G-od.  The  true  prophet  is  a  child 
in  humility,  a  youth  in  action,  and  a  man  m  counsel.  The 
world  is  often  a  hell  to  the  ecstasist ;  but,  to  the  saint,  a 
school,  where  duties  are  learned,  and  the  scholar  becomes  a 
useful  member  of  the  scheme  of  nature.  In  the  former, 
commands  are  given  by  the  seer ;  in  the  latter,  the  prophet 
announces  them  as  the  revelations  of  Gtod,  There,  the 
means  of  producing  ecstasy  are  contempt  and  renunciation 
of  the  world,  and  unnatural  mortification  of  the  body: 
here,  the  world  is  arranged  for  enjoyment  of  life  ;  and  the 
true  prophet  makes  use  of  no  artificial  means :  he  repeats 
the  word  directly  received  from  God,  without  preparation  or 
mortification  of  the  flesh — communicates  it — and  lives  with 
and  among  his  fellow-men. 

The  visions  of  the  magician  are,  even  in  the  highest 
stages  of  enthusiasm,  merely  shadowy  reflections,  sur- 
rounded by  which,  the  world,  with  its  significations  and 
even  its  inner  constitution,  may  be  seen  by  him :  but 
the  lips  are  silent  in  the  intoxication  of  ecstasy  and 
the  dazzling  light  of  his  pathologic  self-illumination.  On  h 
this  account,  the  many  phantasmagoria  of  truth  and 
falsehood ;  the  changing  pictures  of  the  imagination,  arid 
the  feelings,  in  disordered  ranks  and  inharmonic  shapes; 
the  wanderings  and  convulsions  of  the  mind  and  body. 
Their  visions  are  not  always  to  be  relied  upon,  neither  are 
they  always  understood.  In  the  prophets,  visions  are  the 
reflection  and  illumination  of  a  divine  gentle  radiance  on 
the  mirror  of  their  pure  soul,  which  retains  its  whole  indivi- 
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duality,  and  never  forgets  its  perfect  dependence  and  con- 
nection with  Grod  and  the  outer  world.     The  contents  of 
these  visions  are  the  common  circumstances  of  life — ^religious 
as  well  as  civil ;  the  words  are  teachings  of  truth,  given 
clearly  and  intelligibly  to  all  men  and  ages.     The  prophet 
neither  seeks  nor  finds  happiness  in  the  state  of  ecstasyfbut, 
in  his  divine  vocation,  to  spread  the  word  of  Q-od ;  not  in 
an  exclusive  contempt,  but  in  the  instructing  and  active 
working  among  his  brethren.     The  true  prophet  does  not, 
therefore,   sink  into  inner  speculations,   aiid  forget  even 
himself  in  .his  imaginative  world,  but  retains  his  living  con- 
nection with  Gt)d  and  his  neighbour  in  word  and  deed.   As,  in 
the  higher  states  of  inspiration,  the  causes  and  the  mani- 
festations vary,  so  do  also  the  motives  and  the  consequences. 
The  Brahminic  seers  complained  of  the   gradual  retro- 
gression of  the  mind  from  its  pristine  radiance  towards 
perishable  nature,  and  the  dominion  of  death,  according  to 
the  various  stages  of  the  world,  and  deplored  the  misery,  the 
dissatisfaction,  the  deterioration  connected  vnth  it :  all  this 
we  find  in  the  mind  and  body  of  the  degenerated  heathen 
nations  of  India.     On  the  contrary,  how  has  not  the  illu- 
mination of  the  mind  increased  through  the  prophets   of 
Israel  in  respect  toTehgion,  and  through  that  also,  gradually 
and   historically,    on    the    civil    system!     The    spirit    of 
Christianity,  which  rests  upon  the  west,  gradually  extends 
its  peaceful  influence  ;  and  while  other  nations  are  ever}- 
where  else  sinking  into  the  torpor  and  darkness  of  Paganism, 
mountains  are  here  transplanted  through  faith,  and  by  word 
and  deed,  and  by  true  Christian  love,  trees  are  planted  whose 
fruit  will  some  time  refresh  the  heathen,  but  which  can  only 
be  fully  ripened  in  another  world,  to  which  our  eyes  must 
unceasingly  be  directed.     The  magical  seer  lives  in  the 
intoxication  of  his  own  visions ;  the  prophet  lives  in  faith ; 
and  actions,  not  visions,  are  signs  of  holiness.     "  Probatio 
sanctitatis  non  est  signa  facere,  sed  unumquemque  ut  se 
diKgere,  Deum  autem  vere  cognoscere,"  says  St.  Gregory. 
If  we  regard  all  this  according  to  the  causes  and  the  results, 
we  shall  arrive  at  the  following  conclusion : — 

According  to  its  origin,  magic  vision  is  the  work  of  man 
planted  in  an  unhealthy  ground,  whether  it  arises  volun- 
tarily or  is  produced  by  the  science  6f  the  physician.    An 
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abnormal  state  of  health  always  precedes  it — sleep,  and  an 
unusually  exalted  state  of  the  faculties.  Visionary  ecstasy 
has  its  origin  particularly  from  the  body;  and,  however 
it  may  be  produced,  nature  always  holds  the  seer  withi  a 
strong  hand,  even  when  he  has  reached  the  higher  stages. 

Prophetic  inspiration  is  the  result  of  the  divine  spirit. 
The  voice  of  God  comes  unexpectedly,  and  irrespective  of 
the  physical  state.  The  physical  powers  become  perfectly 
depenaent  upon  the  mina,  which  uses  them  for  noble  and 
pure  ends :  a  state  of  sleep,  with  altered  functions  of  the 
senses,  is  by  no  means  necessary. 

The  magnetic  ecstasist  directs  his  attention  towards  objects 
which  present  themselves  voluntarily,  or  are  produced  by 
himself,  or  by  the  skill  of  the  physician,  and  the  earthly  life 
of  man  forms  generally  the  sole  field  of  his  vision.  He  is 
influenced  from  without.  The  influence  of  the  inclinations, 
the  tendencies  of  human  nature,  are  never  absent  in  the 
magnetic  circle  of  the  seer ;  on  which  account  his  influence 
is  but  seldom  of  an  elevated  character. 

There  are  no  variations  in  the  exhibition  of  the  true  prophet; 
he  announces  nothing  from  the  magic  circle,  but  alone  the 
will  of  Him  who  is  the  beginning  and  the  end.  To  instruct  his 
neighbours  in  the  divine  knowledge — to  spread  the  perception 
of  truth  and  love  among  his  fellow-men,  is  his  one  desire  ^re 
is  therefore  an  unwearied  and  victorious  antagonist  to 
evil  and  wickedness.  He  seeks  not  anything  worldly — 
selfishness,  the  passions,  ambition,  health,  are  disregarded 
by  him.  He  preaches  the  future,  not  the  present  happiness 
of  all,  through  the  inspiration  of  Grod,  and  travels  on,  a 
mediator  between  God  and  man,  gloriously  radiant  in  word 
and  deed.  He  does  not  seek  seclusion,  does  not  lose  him- 
self in  visions  and  phantasies,  prophesies  nothing  grievous, 
but  great  and  universal  truths  to  ages  and  nations.  Armed 
with  divine  powers,  he  is  able  to  perform  miracles,  as 
well  upon  himself  as  upon  others.  Comfort,  peace  of 
mind  in  suffering  and  trial,  warnings  against  great  dangers^ 
the  healing  of  grievous  sickness,  help  in  want  and  persecu- 
tion, are  his  glorious  powers ;  and  to  spread  the  dominion 
of  Christ,  and  elevate  mankind,  is  the  object  of  his 
strivings.  Self-advancement,  and  every  worldly  advantage, 
is   disregarded  by  the  men  of  Gt)d.      The  belief  in   His 
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power  is  the  foundation  of  their  actions  ;  and  they  complete 
tdl  commandments  by  the  love  they  bear  to  all,  and  which 
is  the  greatest  virtue. 

Of  the  ecstatic  states  and  visions  of  the  Old  Testament 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  at  a  subsequent  time :  but  a  few 
examples  from  the  saints  may  be  mentioned  here.  The 
trances  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  are  well  known,  in  which 
the  seraph  burned  the  wounds  of  our  Saviour  into  his  body 
with  a  ray  of  fire ;  as  well  as  the  history  of  St.  Anthony, 
the  unwearied  combatant  against  the  temptations  and 
attacks  of  the  evil  one ;  the  visions  and  ecstasies  of  St. 
Suso,  Macarius,  Bernard  Ignatius,  and  many  others.  The 
following,  however,  is  extremely  important  with  respect  to 
the  foregoing  remarks  : — 

"  The  life  of  St.  Catharine  of  Siena  was  but  short — ^thirty* 
three  years, — but  her  deeds  were  great  and  numerous. 
With  a  very  weak  and  fragile  body,  she  was  sometimes  sunk 
in  reb'gious  meditations  in  her  ceU ;  at  others,  bearing  her 
words  of  fire  through  cities  and  countries,  where  the  people 
who  flocked  around  her  were  taught  and  instructed,  she 
entered  hospitals  to  visit  those  struck  by  the  plague,  and  to 
purify  their  souls ;  accompanied  criminals  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  excited  repentance  in  their  obstinate  hearts. 
She  even  stepped  into  the  fierce  tumults  of  battle,  like  an 
angel  of  the  Lord,  and  restrained  the  combatants  by  her  own 
voice ;  she  visited  the  Pope  at  Avignon,  and  reconciled  the 
Church  ;  she  changed  the  unbelief  of  sceptics  into  astonish- 
ment ;  and  where  her  body  was  not  able  to  go,  there  her 
mind  operated  by  her  fiery  eloquence  in  hundreds  of  letters 
to  the  Pope,  to  princes,  and  the  people.  She  is  said  to 
have  shown  a  purity  and  inspiration  in  her  poems  which 
might  have  ranked  her  with  Dante  and  Petrarch.  Here  is 
divine  inspiration, — holy  and  miraculous  power  T* 

St.  Brigitta,  a  descendant  of  the  Gothic  kings,  had  spread 
so  many  teachings  and  religious  writings  among  the  people, 
during  the  fourteenth  century,  that  the  Concilium  of  Basle 
investigated  her  doctrines,  and  having  found  them  to  be  true, 
had  her  words  translated  into  every  European  language. 

Thomas  a  Kempis  describes  the  life  of  Lidwina,  of  Schie- 
dam in  the  Netherlands,  who  was  blind  of  one  eye  and  weak- 
sighted  in  the  other,  and  yet  saw  events  which  took  nlace  in 
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other  countries.  She  was  afflicted  with  internal  tumours, 
which  never  healed,  and  in  which  worms  were  produced. 
Her  forehead  and  her  chin  split  and  opened.  She  visited 
the  monastic  establishments  in  spirit,  and  often,  when  re- 
ceiving the  sacrament,  was  surrounded  by  light :  even  her 
dark  room  was  often  illuminated  in  the  same  manner,  to  the 
terror  of  those  about  her.  K  any  unclean  person  touched 
her,  black  spots  were  left  upon  her  skin.  "  But  she  seized 
upon  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and  her  fame  was  spread  oyer 
the  whole  world,"  says  her  historian ;  "  and  she  performed 
such  miracles,  radiant  with  her  own  holiness,  that  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun  the  name  of  the  Lord  was 
praised  in  those  two  maidens  (Lidwina  and  the  Maid  of 
Orleans)  :  the  Lord,  who  raises  the  lowly  and  humiliates  the 
proud,  and  who  proves  that  He  does  not  regard  birth  and 
station,  but  chooses  the  weak — He  who  reigns  in  threefold 
majesty  and  glory." 

Chosen  from  the  many  examples  which  are  of  a  merely 
secondary  importance  and  interest,  a  few  passages  from  the 
life  of  St.  Hildegarde  may  be  quoted  as  a  counterpart  to  the 
above,  shewing  how  Q-od  is  powerful  in  the  weak,  and  that 
these,  above  all  others,  appear  calculated  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  nature  of  magnetic  sight.  Hildegarde  was  a 
Christian  prophetess,  who  in  her  time  exercised  great  influ- 
ence in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  had  visions  almost  more 
frequently  than  any  other  person  on  record;  they  were 
symbolical,  and  usually  to  be  explained  by  her.  For  instance, 
she  had  visions  of  a  great  mountain  the  colour  of  iron  ;  of 
innumerable  lamps  ;  of  a  strange  round  instrument ;  of  an 
indescribably  bright  light ;  of  a  woman  who  was  of  various 
colours  ;  of  a  shining  and  inextinguishable  fire  ;  of  a  por- 
trait of  a  very  quick  woman  (procerissirase  mulieris)  ;  of  a 
round  tower  as  white  as  snow ;  of  a  strangely-shaped  head ; 
of  five  animals ;  of  a  harmony  floating  through  the  purest 
atmosphere,  etc. 

From  her  earliest  years  she  had  visions,  was  continually 
sickly,  and  fell  into  cataleptic  trances  of  considerable  dura- 
tion. In  a  manuscript  (whict  is  to  be  found  in  the  Library 
at  Wiesbaden,  as  well  as  some  remarkable  drawings  of  her 
visions),  and  also  in  her  letters  (S.  Hildegardis,  Epistolarum 
liber;   Colon®,   1567),   she  gives  minute  particulars  con- 
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eming  her  life ;  from  which  I  shall  make  the  following 
x.tracts : — 

"  In  her  eighth  year  Hildegarde  was  placed  with  a  very 
►ious  woman,  who  only  gave  her  the  Psalter  to  read,  and 
>rought  her  up  in  great  simplicity.  The  power  of  her  mind 
mly  expanded  later.      In  her  book,  *  Scivias,'  she  says, — 

When  I  was  twenty-four  years  and  seven  months  of  age,  a 
lery  light  coming  from  heaven  filled  my  brain  and  in- 
luenced  my  heart — like  a  fire  which  bums  not,  but  warms 
like  the  sun — and  suddenly  I  had  the  power  of  expounding 
the  Scriptures.'  During  the  greater  part  of  her  life  she  was 
confined  to  her  bed ;  but  those  forces  which  were  wanting 
to  the  body  were  replaced  by  her  spirit  of  truth  and  power ; 
and.  while  the  body  diminished,  the  intense  fire  of  her  soul 
increased.  An  inner  voice  commanded  her  to  make  known 
her  visions ;  but  it  was  very  much  against  her  own  wish. 
After  this  communication  her  health  became  better.  When 
Hildegarde  became  renowned,  Pope  Eugenius  III.,  on  the 
recommendation  of  his  former  tutor,  Bemhard  de  Clairvaux, 
sent  several  learned  men  to  her  to  gain  information  concern- 
ing her.  The  cataleptic  trances  were  most  frequent  before 
she  entered  the  convent  at  Burgen, — so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  the  Abbot  who  visited  her,  finding  that  with  the 
greatest  exertion  of  his  strength  he  was  unable  to  move  her 
head,  declared  her  to  be  a  divine  prophetess  (divina  correp- 
tio.)  After  she  had  mentioned  the  habitation  of  St.  B/obert 
at  Bingen,  and  they  had  refused  to  take  her  there,  the  Abbot 
came  to  her,  and  said,  that  *  in  the  name  of  God  she  should 
arise  and  go  there.'  Hildegarde  immediately  arose  as  if 
nothing  had  ever  ailed  her.  Regarding  her  visions  she 
wrote  as  follows  to  the  Monk  Wibertus : — *  G-od  works  for 
the  glory  of  His  name  where  He  wishes,  and  not  for  the 
honour  of  men.  In  my  continual  anxiety  I  raise  my  hands 
to  God,  and  am  borne  by  Him  like  a  feather  carried  in  the 
wind.  That  which  I  see  is  not  distinct  as  long  as  I  am 
bodily  occupied ;  but  I  have  had  visions  from  my  childhood, 
when  I  was  very  sickly,  until  now,  when  I  am  over  seventy 
jears  of  age.  My  soul  rises,  by  the  wiU  of  God,  in  these 
visions  even  to  the  depths  of  the  firmament,  and  overlooks 
all  portions  of  the  earth  and  every  nation.  I  do  not  see 
things  with  the  outward  eyes,  nor  hear  them  with  the  ears,  nor 
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perceive  them  through  other  senses,  but  with  my  soul's  eye; 
for  I  see  them  when  awake,  by  day  as  well  as  by  night' 
At  another  place  she  says,  *  In  the  third  year  of  my  life,  I 
beheld  such  a  light  that  my  soul  trembled ;  but,  on  account 
of  my  youth,  I  was  unable  to  describe  it.  In  my  eighth 
year  I  was  admitted  to  a  spiritual  communion  witn  God ; 
and,  till  I  was  fifteen,  I  beheld  many  visions,  which  I  re- 
lated in  my  simplicity,  and  those  who  heard  me  were 
astonished,  wonde^g  irom  whence  they  could  come.  At 
that  time  I  also  felt  surprised  that  while  I  saw  internally 
with  my  soul,  I  also  saw  outwardly  with  iny  eyes  ;  and  as  I 
never  heard  of  a  similar  thing  in  others,  1  endeavoured  to 
conceal  my  visions  as  much  as  possible.  Many  things  of 
this  world  remained  unknown  to  me  on  account  of  my  con- 
tinual ill-health,  which,  dating  from  my  birth,  weakened  my 
body  and  destroyed  my  strength.  During  one  of  these 
states  of  prostration,  I  asked  my  attendant  if  she  saw  any- 
thing besides  the  things  of  this  world :  she  replied,  that  she 
did  not.  Then  a  great  fear  seized  upon  me,  and  I  dared  not 
open  my  heart  to  any  one  ;  but  during  conversation  I  often 
spoke  of  future  events ;  and  when  the  visions  were  strong 
upon  me,  I  said  things  which  were  unintelligible  to  those 
around  me.  When  the  strength  of  the  vision  was  some- 
what abated,  I  changed  colour  and  began  to  weep,  more  like 
a  child  than. a  person  of  my  age ;  and  I  should  often  have 
preferred  to  be  silent  if  it  had  been  possible.  Fear  of 
ridicule,  however,  prevented  my  saying  anything :  but  a 
noble  lady  with  whom  I  was  placed  noticed  this,  and  told  a 
nun  who  was  her  friend.  After  the  death  of  this  lady  I  had 
visions  till  my  fortieth  year,  when  I  was  impelled,  in  a  vision, 
to  make  known  that  which  I  saw.  I  communicated  this  to 
my  confessor — an  excellent  man.  He  listened  willingly  to 
these  strange  visions,  and  advised  me  to  write  them  down 
and  keep  them  secret,  till  I  should  see  what  they  were  and 
whence  they  came.  After  he  perceived  that  they  came  from 
God,  he  communicated  them  to  his  Abbot,  and  gave  me  his 
aid  in  these  things.  In  the  visions  I  tmderstood  the  vmtings 
of  the  Prophets,  the  Evangelists,  and  some  holy  philosophers, 
without  human  assistance.  I  explained  much  in  these 
bpoks,  although  I  was  scarcely  able  to  distinguish  the 
letters ;  I  also  sang  verses  to  the  honour  of  God  without 
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g  had  any  instruction  in  singing — ^having  never  even 
3d  a  song.  When  these  things  became  known  to  the 
3h  at  Mayence,  they  declared  that  these  visions  came 
God,  and  by  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Upon  this  my 
igs  were  placed  before  Pope  Eugene,  when  he  was  at 

who  had  them  read  aloud  before  many,  and  then  sent 
letter  begging  me  to  commit  my  visions  to  writing.* 
Tacted  by  her  fame  people  went  to  see  her  from  all  parts 
rmany  and  France.  She  explained  passages  from  Holy 
;  many  received  counsel  for  bodily  ailments ;  many 
relieved  from  sickness  by  her  blessing.  By  her  pro- 
;  spirit  she  was  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  of  those 
her,  and  reproved  some  who  only  went  to  see  her 
3uriosity.     As  these  were  unable  to  answer  the  spirit 

spoke  within  her,  it  often  happened  that  they  were 
:  with  surprise,  and  believed.  The  Jews  who  entered 
onversation  with  her  she  endeavoured  to  lead  to  a  be- 

Christ  by  words  of  pious  exhortation.  She  spoke  to 
ith   gentleness   and  love;   often  reproved   the   nuns 

mother  when  they  disagreed  among  themselves,  or 
ray  to  a  longing  for  the  world.  The  determinations, 
tentions,  and  the  thoughts  of  others,  were  so  perfectly 
I  to  her,  that  at  divine  s^rice  she  gave  to  each  one  a 
ig  according  to  the  nature  of  their  hearts ;  for  she  saw 

human  mind  the  future  life,  even  in  some  cases  the 

and,  according  to  the  state  of  their  souls,  their  future 
1  or  punishment.  These  great  secrets,  however,  were 
3d  to  no  one  but  her  confessor,  to  whom  she  related 
he  deepest  secrets  of  her  heart ;  and  through  all  this 
stained  the  greatest  of  all  virtues — humility.  Her 
ice  upon  persons  was  as  wonderful  as  her  inner  sight ; 
le  age  in  which  she  lived  universally  attributed  miracu- 
Dwers  to  her. 

er  power  of  healing  sickness,"  writes  her  biographer, 
so  wonderful,  that  scarcely  any  one  who  sought  her  aid 
iway  without  restored  health.  A  girl  suffered  from 
1  fever,  which  no  medicines  could  subdue,  and  there- 
Bgged  for  aid  from  St.  Hildegarde,  who  laid  her  hands 
ber  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  blessed  her :  she 
liately  recovered.  A  lay  brother,  Novicus  by  name, 
uffered  from  the  same  fever,  hearing  of  the  miracle 
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performed  on  the  girl,  went  in  humility  to  Hildegarde,  re^ 
ceived  her  blessing,  and  returned  sound.    A  girl,  Bertlui^  '^ 
was  afflicted  with  a  tumour  of  the  neck  and  breast,  and 
could  neither  take  food  nor  drink :  Hildegarde  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  suffering  parts,  and  restored  her 
to  health.      A  man  went  to  her  from  Swabia,  whose  body 
was  swollen  all  over :  she  kept  him  for  several  days  near  hep, 
touching  him  with  her  hands,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God  and 
her  blessing,  he  recovered.      A  child,  seven  months  old,  p 
suffered  from  convulsions,  and  was  cured.     She  was  not  only  *^ 
of  service  to  those  who  were  near  to  her,  but  also  to  those 
who  were  at  a  distance.     Arnold  Von  Wackerheim,  whom 
she  had  long  known,  had  such  a  pain  in  his  neck  that  he  was 
quite  unable  to  change  his  position.     He  awaited  in  faith 
the  benefit  of  her  prayers :   Hildegarde,  relying   on    the 
mercy  of  God,  sent  him  some  holy  water,  and  by  the  use  ot 
it  the  pain  vanished.     The  daughter  of  a  woman  in  Bingeii 
was  unable  to  speak  for  three  days :  her  mother  went  to 
Hildegarde  for  aid,  who  gave  her  nothing  but  water,  which  " 
she  herself  had  consecrated :  when  the  daughter  had  drunk 
of  it  she  regained  her  voice.      The  same  woman  gave  the 
remainder  of  the  water  to  a  sick  youth  who  was  supposed  to 
be  near  to  death ;  after  drinking  and  washing  his  face  he 
recovered.     In  Trier  lived  a  girl  who  was  approaching  her 
destruction  through  an  unbounded  passion  for  a  man :  her 
parents,  therefore,  sent  to  Hildegarde,  who,  after  praying  to 
God,  blessed  some  bread  with  many  tears  which  she  shed 
over  it,  and  sent  it  to  them :  after  the  girl  had  eaten  it,  her 
passion  gradually  left  her." 

Hildegarde  also  appears  to  have  had  the  power  of  appear- 
ing to  distant  persons,  as  has  since  been  observed  in  ecstatic 
persons.  Her  biographer  says, — "  What  shall  we  say  of 
this  maiden,  who  was  able  to  warn  persons,  by  a  vision,  who 
were  in  great  danger,  and  who  had  mentioned  her  in  their 
pravers  ?  A  young  man,  Ederich  Rudolph,  stopped  for  the 
night  at  a  little  village,  and,  on  going  to  bed,  prayed  for  the 
assistance  of  Hildegarde.  In  a  vision  she  appeared  to  him 
in  the  very  dress  which  she  at  that  time  wore,  and  told  him 
that  his  life  would  be  in  danger  from  his  enemies  if  he  did 
not  at  once  leave  the  place.  With  a  few  of  his  companions 
h«  instantly  left ;  and  those  who  remained  were  overpowered 
bj  their  pursuers." 
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Several  similar  cases  are  recorded.  Hildegarde's  visions 
did  not  only  refer  to  single  individuals,  but  also  to  genenil 
events  ;  for  instance,  the  great  division  which  should  occur 
in  the  church  after  her  time.  For  many  years  she  was  the 
oracle  of  princes  and  bishops.  She  was  bom  in  1098,  and 
died  in  1179,  on  the  17th  September,  as  she  had  long  before 
predicted  to  her  friends.  Till  her  end  she  was  scarcely  ever 
free  from  suffering ;  and  the  manner  in  which  she  bore  these 
afflictions  is  shown  by  the  motto  in  her  ring,  which  is  pre- 
served at  Eibingen, — "  I  suffer  willingly." 

In  my  work  "  Magnetism  in  connection  with  Nature  and 
EeKgion,"  I  have  given  some  extracts,  agreeing  in  many 
particulars  with  tbe  above,  from  the  History  of  Giovanna 
della  Croce,  of  Eoveredo,  whose  life  and  autobiography  were 
published  by  Beda  Weber  in  his  work  "  Tyrol  and  the 
Eeformation,  in  Pictures  and  Fragments,"  from  manuscripts 
which  fell  into  his  hands.  She  enjoyed  such  reputation  for 
the  truth  of  her  predictions,  that,  during  the  thirty  years' 
war,  the  highest  princes  and  warriors,  even  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  sought  her  advice  and  corresponded  with  her.  She 
was  weak  in  health,  but  eminently  pious  in  disposition; 
knew  the  thoughts  and  inclinations  of  others,  and  reproved 
them  for  their  perverse  hearts, — not  excepting  her  own  con- 
fessor, and  spread  blessings  and  health  far  and  wide  around 
her. 

I  have  also  mentioned  the  history  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
somewhat  minutely;  have  treated  of  her  life,  her  visions  and 
deeds,  and  the  pious  inclination  of  her  mind,  from  the  Ex- 
port of  Gorres  (Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  nachden  Pro- 
eessacten  und  Gleichzeitigen  Chroniken,  Kegensburg.1834)  ; 
and  also  from  Charmette  (Histoire  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,  sur- 
noramee  la  Pucelle  d' Orleans :  Paris,  1817)  ;— to  which 
works,  as  also  to  Gorres'  "  Mystic,*'  1  refer  the  reader  for 
more  minute  and  circumstantial  particulars  concerning  these 
and  other  inspired  persons. 

It  has  become  common  at  the  present  time  to  have  but 
little  consideration  for  the  above-mentioned  examples,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  think  much  too  highly  of  phenomena 
which  agree  with  them  in  many  respects.  For  of  late  years 
very  remarkable  phenomena  have  been  observed  in  persons 
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of  the  female  sex,  and  of  very  pious  or  even  fanatical  dispo- 
sitions ;   and   these    have    been    either    allowed    to    pas& 
unchallenged  from  a  theological  point  of  view,  as  superna- 
tural wonders,  or,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  ascribed  to 
fanaticism,  or  intended  deception.     These  are  those  rare 
and  very  remarkable  states  in  which  persons,  sunk  in  reli-^ 
gious  contemplation  and  ecstasy,  have  inward  visions,  parti-    * 
cularly  of  our  Saviour,  and  in  which  certain  signs,  as  the     - 
cross,  and  scars,  are  impressed  in  their  bodies,  accompanied,,   i 
generally,  with  bleeding  from  the  forehead,  the  hands,  the 
feet,  and  the  side.     Visions  and  prophecies  are  not  wanting, 
but  are  seldom  regarded  with  any  degree  of  attention  by 
the  ecclesiastics  who  usually  surround  tUem.    The  persons 
subject  to  these  visions  seldom  eat  much  ;  and  other  pheno- 
mena are  connected  with  their  conditions,  which  will  make 
it  necessary  for  us  to  regard  them  in  connection  with  each 
other,  as  they  possess  many  magical  (not  magnetic)  features, 
and  from  the  fact  that  lately  they  excited  much  attention  in 
various  parts  of  Germany.     In  another  work  I  have  col- 
lected accounts  of  all  the  different  appearances,  and  have 
subjected  them  to  a  course  of  scientific  and  physiological 
investigation ;  endeavouring  to  trace  everything  wonderful 
and    supernatural    to    weU-known    laws    of    nature,   and    I 
thereby  transferring  them  from  a  theological  to  a  medical    f 
foundation.     In  that  work  I  have  collected  every  known    [' 
instance  of  similar  appearances  from  the  earlier  centuries,    - 
and  must  refer  the  reader  to  that  work  for  more  minute   r 
particulars,  should  he  feel  inclined  to  become  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  them.     I  have  there  mentioned  (1)  A.  K. 
Emmerich,  a  nun  at  Diilmen;    (2)  Maria  v.  Mori,  who  is 
still  living  at  Kaltem ;  (3)  Dominica  Lazari,  at  Capriana, 
in  the  Tyrol,  the  daughter  of  a  miller,  and  who  is  still  alive ; 
(4)  and  many  examples  of  older  date.  The  subject  is  anything 
but  uninteresting ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  reader 
Avho  is  unacquainted  with  it  to  form  an  opinion,  I  shall  give 
a  short  account  of  the  first-named  person,  as  I  have  extracted 
it  from  her  biographies  :  the  remaining  cases  are  all  similar 
in  the  principal  facts,  though  slightly  varied  in  physiological 
points.     I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  persons  in 
whom  these  phenomena  present  themselves  do  not  belong 
to  the  higher  category  of  saints  which  we  have  just  treated 
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of.  from  the  fact  that,  beyond  the  merely  reli^ous  senses,  no 
others  are  excited,  as  is  the  case  in  the  latter ;  and,  more- 
over, that  all  the  phenomena  arise  from  natural,  not  from 
supernatural  causes.  All  these  persons  were  afflicted  with 
sickness,  and  in  general  also  subject  to  the  most  violent 
spasms  and  convulsions,  without  any  power  of  acting  bene- 
ficially upon  others,  or  of  revealing  the  futurity  of  events 
nr  humanity.  The  visions  which  are  occasionally  met  with 
associated  with  spasms  are  nothing  extraordinary ;  and  the 
appearance  of  bleeding  wounds  on  the  body  are  to  be 
explained  psychologically,  as  the  intensely  active  imagination 
in  all  these  cases  preserves  its  power,  and  transforms  the 
ideas  of  the  fancy  through  an  uninterrupted  contemplation, 
into  permanent  shapes,  which  even  obtain  a  certain  plastic 
firmness  in  the  body,  as  similar  appearances  have  been 
observed  in  nature,  and  in  pathological  conditions ;  so  that 
we  are  by  no  means  justified  in  ascribing  them  to  artificially 

Produced  deceptions,  even  if  (sit  venia  verbis)  intentional 
eceptions  had  taken  place.  The  soul  creates  and  the  body 
forms ;  and,  in  fact,  onlv  according  to  that  shape  which  has 
,  been  held  before  it.  .The  imagination  is  the  creative  and 
inventive  power  of  the  soul,  which  endeavours  to  reproduce 
outwardly  that  which  it  inwardly  believed  ;  and  this  succeeds 
more  especially  when  the  body  is  in  a  passive  condition,  and 
the  outward  senses  are  dormant.  Even  animals — as,  for 
instance,  horses  —have  been  known  to  produce  young  of  a 
certain  colour  which  has  been  constantly  before  them  ;  the 
nightmare,  the  terror  of  an  inevitable  danger,  have  been 
known  to  leave  permanent  marks  upon  the  body.  As  the 
human  imagination,  however,  alone  creates  ideas,  so  can  it 
alone  impress  ideal  marks, — as  the  wounds  of  our  Saviour, 
on  the  body. 

Anna  Katharina  Emmerich,  a  sister  in  the  Convent  of 
Diilmen,  had  numerous  visions,  and  the  remarkable  power 
of  distinguishing  between  harmless  and  noxious  plants,  as 
well  as  between  the  bones  of  saints  and  those  of  anv  other 
person.  In  firequent  ecstasies  she  revealed  secrets  to  various 
persons,  which  could  only  have  occurred  by  a  higher  inspi- 
ration ;  and  particularly  to  the  clergyman  and  her  confessor. 
Bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coesfeld,  she  was  sickly,  but 
of  a  pious  disposition,  from  her  childhood ;  and  even  before 
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she  entered  tbe  convent  bad  a  vision  of  the  Saviour,  if] 
appeared  to  her  as  a  radiant  youth,  offering  her  a  gar] 
with  the  left  hand,  and  a  crown  of  thorns  with  the 
She  seized  the  latter,  and  pressed  it  with  devotion  on 
brow ;  but  on  recovering  consciousness,  felt  a  severe 
encircling  her  head,  and  drops  of  blood  appeared.     In  l! 
she  entered  the  convent  at  Diilmen ;  and  it  was  at  tl 
time  that  her  remarkable  history,  in  fact,  commenced 
though  it  was  not  till  1814  that  it  was  made  known — ' 
by  Von  Druffel,  in  the  Salzburg  "  Medicinisch-chirurgisd 
Zeitung,"  and  in  1815  by  her  attendant   physician,  in 
small  pamphlet.     With  the  latter  I  have  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  a  personal  communication.     Many  particulars  were^? 
subsequently  reported  concerning  her,  wmch  found  violeut 
opponents  and  defenders. 

The  most  important  and  accurate  account  is  given  by 
Clemens  v.  Brentano — who  observed  her  for  years — in  hi 
work  "  Das  Bittere  Leiden  unsers  Herm  nach  den  Betracb- 
tungen  der  Grottseligen  Katharina  Emmerich."     Erom  her 
childhood  she  was  of  a  weakly  constitution ;  and,  according 
to  medical  testimony,  was  during  her  residence  in  the  con- 
vert often  confined  for  weeks  to  her  bed.     In  March  1 813  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Stensing  communicated  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Board 
that  Katharine  Emmerich  for  several  months  had  not  taken 
any  medicine,  and  no  sustenance  but  a  little  water,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Druffel,  a  few  drops  of  wine  mixed  with  it :  nothing 
else  would  remain  on  her  stomach ;  and  she  perspired  consi- 
derably.    During  the  course  of  the  evening  a  fainting  fit 
would  most  probably  take  place,  in  which  she  would  lie  like 
a  piece   of  wood.     Her  face   during  this  state,  however, 
always  bor^  the  most  perfect  aspect  of  health ;  and  she 
replied  to  the  priestly  blessing  by  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross ;  (according  to  Druffel,  she  was  pale  and  thin) .     The 
most  remarkable  features  in  this  case  were,  a  bloody  crown 
encircling  the  head,  marks  of  wounds  in  the  hands  and 
feet  and  in  the  side,  and  two  or  three  crosses  on  the  breast. 
These,  and  the  mark  ruund  her  forehead,  often  bled ;  the 
latter  usually  on  Wednesday,  and  the  former  on  Friday,  and 
with  such  obstinacy  that  very  often  heavy  drops  ran  down. 
This  statement  was  subscribed  by  physicians  and  others, 
as  well  as  by  Katharine  Emmerich  herself.     To  this  docu- 
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ment  was  added,  that  she  had,  from  her  youth  upwards, 
been  piously  inclined;  that  she  considered  resignation, 
under  trial  and  suffering,  to  the  divine  will,  one  of  the  most 
divine  gifts,  as  it  brought  her  nearer  to  our  crucified  Saviour ; 
but  that  in  the  convent  she  was  regarded  as  an  enthusiast, 
as  she  went  to  Communion  several  times  during  the  week, 
and  spoke  with  much  enthusiasm  of  the  happiness  of  suffer- 
ing, as  well  as  occasionally  letting  fall  a  few  words  about 
visions.  To  investigate  these  particulars,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Board  visited  Diilmen  several  times,  and  found  the  facts 
more  or  less  to  agree  with  the  report;  particularly  that 
upon  the  breast  was  to  be  seen  the  figure  of  a  double  cross, 
in  single,  red,  connected  lines,  under  which  was  a  greyish 
patch  of  the  size  of  a  clover  leaf,  from  which  at  first  acrid 
matter  issued.  A  gentle  touch  produced  trembling  in  the 
arms  and  the  whole  body.  The  bleeding  had  gradually 
developed  itself,  and  for  four  years)  she  had  experienced 
unceasing  suffering ;  and  before  each  flow  of  blood  a 
stronger  sensircion  of  burning.  All  accounts  agreed  that 
no  corrosive TObstances  could  have  produced  these  wounds, 
for  at  a  later  period  they  were  careiully  washed  and  watched 
for  eight  days.  On  the  back,  and  in  the  inside  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  wounds  were  visible,  on  which  was  a  crust  of  blood 
of  the  thickness  of  paper.  Katharine  wished  to  remain 
quite  unnoticed,  and  was  very  \inwilling  to  receive  visits ; 
and  she  of  all  others  was  unlikely  to  reap  benefit  from  her 
sufferings.  At  her  interrogation  she  said,  that  it  was  very 
hard  that  she  should  be  subjected  to  it,  as  she  only  wished 
to  be  left  to  the  will  of  Grod.  After  this,  judicial  investiga- 
tions were  instituted  from  Miinster ;  and  she  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  many  annoyances,  as  they  always  inclined  to 
believe  her  to  be  an  impostor :  but  these  did  not  bring  to 
light  any  fresh  evidence. 

,  In  the  Mastiaux  "  Kirchenzeitung"  of  1821  we  find  the 
account  of  a  visit  paid  to  her  by  Count  Stolberg,  in  which 
the  particulars  are  materially  the  same  as  those  we  have 
already  mentioned.  In  this  it  is  stated  that  during  the 
whole  winter  and  spring  her  whole  nourishment  consisted  of 
a  daily  glass  of  water  and  the  juice  of  a  piece  of  apple  or  a 
plum,  and  during  the  cherry  season  she  occasionally  took  a 
cherry.     Tor  ten  days  she  had  been  watched  by  credible 
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witnesses  iaj  and  night,  and  one-and-tbirty  witnesses  eoa* 
firmed  to  the  fact.  Nothing  had  passed  from  her  for  three 
weeks.  Although  she  perspired  copiously,  there  was  not 
the  least  unpleasant  odour  m  the  room.  In  her  Minting 
fits  and  convulsions  she  had  often  phantasms,  like  fever- 
patients,  or  spoke  in  strange  and  beautiful  language.  Early 
on  the  Friday  the  thorn  wounds  in  her  brow  and  the  back  of 
her  head  began  to  bleed ;  later  in  the  day  the  eight  wounds 
on  her  hands  and  feet ;  and  the  marks  of  the  thorns  round 
the  head  could  not  be  more  accurately  painted  by  the  most 
skilful  artist.  On  removing  the  drops  of  blood,  small  red 
punctures  still  remained.  Blood-drops  oozed  from  the  wounds; 
and  she  always  felt  relieved  by  a  copious  bleeding.  With 
the  double  cross  on  the  breast  it  was  the  same.  This  nim, 
who  in  her  childhood  herded  cattle,  and  laboured  hard,  now 
spoke  in  a  gentle  voice,  and  expressed  herself  on  religion 
with  a  nobility  of  language  and  elevation  of  mind  which 
she  could  not  have  learned  in  the  convent.  Her  spiritual 
expression,  her  cheerful  friendliness,  her  penetrating  know- 
ledge, and  her  love,  breathed  forth  from  every  word  she 
uttered. 

One  very  remarkable  passage  in  Brentano's  writings  must 
not  be  overlooked,  in  which  he  says,  that  in  his  native 
country,  about  Coesfeld,  there  were  persons  who  were  able 
to  foretell  deaths,  marriages,  and  military  movements,  from 
visions ;  also  that  Katharina  Emmerich  occasionally  sewed 
together  children's  clothes  during  the  night,  and  without 
light,  at  which  she  was  very  much  surprised  the  following 
morning.  "  Her  childhood,"  says  Brentano,  "  has  much 
resemblance  to  the  childhood  of  the  venerable  Anna  Garcias 
and  Dominica  de  Paradise,  and  other  contemplative  spirits 
of  the  lower  ranks.  Erom  the  earliest  time  of  her  recol- 
lections she  had  enjoyed  a  high  and  yet  friendly  guidance, 
which  continued  till  her  end.  A  gift,  which  we  find  alone 
in  the  histories  of  St.  Sibyllina  de  Pavia,  Ida  von  Lowen. 
Ursula  Bennicasa,  and  a  few  other  pious  and  holy  persons, 
was  in  her  a  permanent  quality  from  her  childhood — the 
gift,  namely,  oi  distinguishing  between  good  and  bad — holi- 
ness and  wickedness — in  man  and  the  spirit.  As  a  child, 
she  was  accustomed  to  bring  home  with  her,  from  great 
distances,  plants,  which  she  alone  knew  to  possess  healing 
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virtues ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  destroyed  every  poisonous 
plant,  and  particularly  those  which  were  used  in  the  rites  of 
magic  and  superstition.  At  heathen  mounds  and  burial 
places  she  felt  repulsed  and  ill  at  ease,  but  was  attracted  by 
the  reliques  of  saints.  She  distinguished  the  bones  of 
saints  when  placed  among  others ;  and  not  only  told  various 
incidents  from  their  lives,  but  also  related  the  various 
changes  by  which  they  had  been  handed  down."  As  regards 
the  phenomena  of  the  ecstatic  state,  Brentano  refers  the 
reader  to  the  life  of  St.  Magdalena  k  Pazis,  with  whose  life 
that  of  Katharina  Emmerich  bore  much  resemblance. 

Maria  v.  Mori  had  very  similar  appearances  to  Katharina 
Emmerich ;  but  the  higher  conditions  were  neither  so  pure 
or  so  distinct.  She  is  now  in  the  convent  at  Kaltem.  On 
the  contrary,  Domenica  Lazari,  who  suffers  more  physical 
pain,  has  the  wounds,  which  bleed  every  Thursday  and 
Friday,  more  distinctly  marked  on  her  hands  and  feet.  On 
her  back  and  side  the  wounds  are  more  distinct  than  in  any 
other  recorded  case.  Her  feet  and  legs  have,  as  it  were, 
grown  together,  fi-om  her  continual  lying  in  bed.  On  the 
back  of  the  hand,  and  the  instep  of  the  right  foot  (the  left 
foot  is  alway  covered  by  the  sole  of  the  right),  two  pro- 
minences are  to  be  seen  when  there  is  no  bleeding,  which 
bear  a  perfect  resemblance  to  the  heads  of  two  nails.  She 
suffers  the  most  terrible  pain  and  cramps;  and  is  often 
heard  to  cry  out  "O,  dio,  ajutami!"  at  several  houses 
distance.  The  most  singular  circumstance,  however,  is, 
that,  winter  and  summer,  she  lies  in  a  miserable  room  with 
the  windows  open,  and  only  covered  with  a  thin  cloth ;  and 
that  during  unsettled  windy  weather  she  is  much  relieved. 
Since  1834  she  has  neither  taken  food  nor  drink.  Eor  two 
years  her  dissolution  has  been  daily  expected. 

Other  cases  of  bleeding  wounds  are  on  record, — as,  for 
instance,  one  in  the  fifteenth  century,  of  a  girl  at  Ham,  as 
related  by  Eolewink,  1414 : — "  Quae  veracissima  stigmata 
dominicse  passionis  habuit  in  manibus  pedibus,  ac  latere.'* 

Another  was  a  Beguine  at  Delphi,  according  to  Raynaldus. 
Lillbopp  relates  it  as  of  a  nun  at  Hadamar ;  and  Beda  Weber 
mentions  the  same  of  Giovanna  della  Croce,  and  of  Maria 
Hunber,  the  prioress  of  the  School  Sisters  at  Brixen  during 
the  thirty  years'  war.     A  similar  case  was  that  of  Erederikt^ 
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Eeinholdt,  "the  miraculous  girl  of  JoHanngeorgenstadt/* 
who  saw  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord  in  a  vision,  and  died 
on  Gtood  Friday :  that  is,  was  at  three  o'clock  to  every  ap- 
pearance dead,  remained  in  that  state  till  six  o'clock  on  the 
third  day  after,  and  then  awoke  after  a  few  spasmodic  twitch- 
ings.     (Kieser's  Archiv,  vii.  i.  48.) 

There  are  many  legendary  examples  of  bleeding  wounds 
among  the  saints,— St.  Katharina  of  Siena;  of  Hildegard; 
St.  Brigetta  of  Sweden  ;  and  Fasithea  de  Crojds.  Similar 
marks  of  the  cross  are  found  in  persons  of  the  same  turn  of 
mind, — ^as  Katharina  de  Eaconisio,  Marina  de  Escobar, 
Emilia  Bichieri,  Juliana  Falconieri,  and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 
Of  all  these  it  was  alone  to  the  last  that  the  bull  of  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  gave  the  odour  of  sanctity.  The  recorded  number 
of  persons  since  Francis  de  Assisi,  who  are  called  by  theo- 
logists  "  vulnus  divinum,  plaga  amoris  viva,"  is  by  no  means 
small,  for  there  are  no  less  than  fifty  :  the  last  was  Veronica 
Gitdiani  of  Citta  di  Castello,  who  died  1727,  and  was  sanc- 
tified in  1831. 

No  less  frequent  are  the  cases  of  long  fasting, — as  in 
Nikolas  de  la  Fllie,  Lidwina  of  Schiedam,  Katharina  of 
Siena,  Angela  de  Fuligno,  Ludovica  de  Ascensione,  and 
many  others.  Should  the  reader  wish  to  become  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  these  cases,  I 
must  refer  him  to  the  Introduction  to  Suso's  "  Leben  und 
Schriften  von  Gorres,"  Eegensburg,  1819. 

These  certainly  very  remarkable  phenomena  have  always 
created  much  curiosity ;  and  although  by  some  they  have  been 
treated  as  impostures,  by  others  they  have  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  miracles.  Many  have  venerated  the  persons  subject 
to  them  as  saints,  and  held  them  up  as  models  of  devotion  and 
piety.  Any  one  who  endeavoured  to  explain  these  pheno- 
mena by  natural  causes,  or  were  even  to  regard  the  sub- 
ject as  being  diseased  and  worthy  of  commiseration,  would 
most  likely  be  called  heretical ;  K)r  many  persons  believe  as 
firmly  in  the  devil,  and  his  power  of  doing  any  and  every 
evil,  as  they  do  in  our  salvation  by  our  Lord  Jesus.  Very 
little  is  therefore  necessary  to  cause  such  persons  to  place  a 
sick  person  who  is  subject  to  visions  by  the  side  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  and  to  address  their  prayers  to  her  rather  than  to 
our  Saviour.     ("  Aliqui  multa  sunt  operati  secundum  natu- 
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ralem  et  astrondmicam  scientiam,  et  tamen  vel  ex  sanc- 
titate  credit!  sunt  ista  operari,  vel  ex  necromantia,  cum 
tamen  neque  sancti  neque  necromancii  sint." — P.  Pompo- 
niatius  de  naturalium  admirandorum  causis,  siye  de  incanta- 
tionibus,  opus  obstrusioris  philosophisB  plenum :  Basil. 
1550,  p.  45.)  They  do  not  remember  that  at  Eome  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  procure  the  canonization  of  a  saint.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  following  points  are  strictly  investi- 
gated ;  and  it  is  only  after  their  perfect  substantiation  that 
the  head  of  the  church  declares  its  sanctity,  and  the  casus 
inedi(B  to  be  a  miracle  : — 

1.  The  fact  that  such  fasting  took  place,  and  continued 
without  interruption,  at  the  time  stated,  must  be  strictly 
investigated  and  established. 

2.  The  fasting  must  have  been  by  free  will.  It  must  not 
have  proceeded  from  sickness  or  disease,  as  in  that  case  the 
Church  could  not  regard  it  as  miraculous,  cases  being  known 
where  disease  in  the  organs  of  the  stomach  has  produced 
inertia  of  many  years'  duration. 

3.  The  object  must  be  a  religious  one. 

4.  The  person  fasting  must  during  the  whole  time  have 
been  in  good  health. 

5.  He  must  not  neglect  the  good  works  which  it  is  his 
duty  to  perform,  as  fasting  which  would  hinder  good  deeds 
could  not  be  acceptable  to  God.  '  St.  Jerome  is  particular  on 
this  point. 

Lastly,  the  morals  and  virtues  of  the  person  fasting  must 
be  strictly  examined.  (Lillbopp,  Die  Wunder  des  Chris- 
tenthums  und  deren  Verhaltniss  zum  thierischen  Mag- 
netismus,  Mainz,  1822,  p.  181.) 

The  Church,  therefore,  did  not  even  canonize  the  pious 
Nicolaus  de  la  Fliie,  who  lived  for  twenty  years  on  no  other 
food  but  the  consecrated  wafer  which  he  partook  of  monthly. 
He  spoke  of  his  power  of  fasting  rather  as  a  natural  power 
than  as  a  virtue.  (Joh.  v.  Miiller,  Geschichte  der  schweizer- 
ischen  Eidgenossenschaft,  5th  vol.  2d  chap.)  In  his  bio- 
graphy, written  by  the  Jesuit  Pater  Hugo,  and  published 
m  Freiburg  1636,  we  find — "  From  his  Vouth  he  fasted  four 
times  a  week,  and  by  that  means  withdrew  himself  from  the 
disturbing  influence  of  worldly  things,  gaining  at  the  same 
time  a  great  power  of  endurance." 
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One  of  the  principal  branches  of  magic  in  ancient  times 
was  the  power  of  secretly  influencing  other  men,  to  which 
was  also  reckoned  the  power  of  hetling  the  sick.  It  was 
only  later,  when  experience  •  had  revealed  many  natural 
powers  by  chance  or  research,  that  they  were  made  use  of 
for  other  purposes,  and  often  to  the  injury  of  others :  it  was 
therefore  called  the  black  art.  Among  the  Prophets,  the 
Cabbalists  already  distinguished  between  the  seer  and  the 
wonder-workers,  as  we  have  already  seen  :  Nabi  rack  signified 
he  who  looks  into  the  light ;  and  nabi  poel  he  who  is  gifted 
with  magic  powers. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  world,  and  during  a  time  when  these 
laws  of  nature  were  but  partially  known  and  understood  by 
man,  it  was  most  natural  that  these  inexplicable  powers 
should  be  directly  ascribed  to  a  divine  influence.  Healing 
of  the  sick  was  supposed  to  proceed  alone  from  God,  or 
through  the  priests  and  saints  his  servants.  Faith  was 
therefore  necessary  to  the  cure,  and  the  magical  powers 
were  therefore  transferred  by  words,  prayer,  and  ceremonies, 
and  the  science  was  transmitted  among  the  mysteries. 
Healing  by  touch,  by  laying  on  of  the  hands,  and  by  the 
breath,  belonged  to  this  secret  influence ;  also  the  use  of 
talismans  and  amulets,  which  were  composed  of  organic  as 
well  as  inorganic  substances, — minerals,  stones,  or  plants ; 
the  wearing  of  rings,  of  ihiages  of  saints,  and  other  sym- 
bolical objects;  lastly,  healing  the  sick  by  words  and 
prayers. 

As  regards  the  resemblance  which  this  science  bears  to 
magnetism,  it  is  certain  that  not  only  were  the  ancients 
acquainted  with  an  artificial  method  of  treating  disease,  but 
also  with  somnambulism  itself,  as  we  shall  see  subsequently 
in  the  Oracles  and  among  the  Alexandrians.  Among  others, 
Agrippa  von  Nettesheim  speaks  of  this  plainly  when  he 
says,  in  his  "  Occulta  philosophia,"  p.  451 — "  There  is  a 
science,  known  but  to  very  few,  of  illuminating  and  instruct- 
ing the  mind,  so  that  at  one  step  it  is  raised  from  the  darkness 
of  ignorance  to  the  light  of  wisdom.  This  is  produced  prin- 
cipdly  by  a  species  of  artificial  sleep,  in  which  man  forgets 
the  present,  and,  as  it  were,  perceives  the  future  through 
the  divine  inspiration.  Unbelieving  and  wicked  persons 
can  also  be  deprived  of  this  power  by  secret  means,"     (Po- 
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test  enim  animus  bumanus,  praesertim  simplex  et  purus, 
sacrorum  quomndum  avocamento  ac  delineamento  soporari 
et  extemi  et  prsBsentium  oblivionem,  ita  ut  remota  corporis 
memoria,  recfigatur  in  naturam  suam  divinam,  atque  sic 
divine  lumine  lustratus,  ac  furore  divino  afflatus,  futura  rerum 
prsBsagire,  tum  etiam  mirabilium  quorundum  effectum  cum 
hoc  suscipere  virtutem). 

Tbe  bealing  of  the  sick  by  the  touch  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands  is  to  be  found  among  the  earliest  nations, — among  the 
Indians,  the  Egyptians,  and  especially  among  the  Jews.  In 
Egypt,  sculptures  have  been  found  where  one  hand  is  repre- 
sented on  the  stomach  and  the  other  on  the  back.  Even 
the  Chinese,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  early  mis- 
sionaries (Athan.  Kircher,  China  iUustrata),  healed  sickness 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  find 
numerous  examples,  of  which  we  shall  extract  a  few. 

When  Moses  found  his  end  approaching,  he  prayed  for  a 
worthy  successor ;  and  we  find  the  following  passage  (Num- 
bers, xxvii.  18,  20) : — "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Take  thee  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  a  man  in  whom  is  the 
spirit,  and  lay  thine  hand  upon  him"  ..."  And  thou  shalt 
put  some  of  thine  honour  upon  him,  that  all  the  congregation 
of  the  children  of  Israel  may  be  obedient.'* 

Another  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  healing  the  seem- 
ingly dead  child  by  Elisha,  who  stretched  himself  three  times 
upon  the  child,  and  called  upon  the  Lord.  The  manner  in 
which  Elisha  raised  the  dead  son  of  the  Shunammite  woman  is 
still  more  remarkable.  He  caused  Gehazi  to  proceed  before 
him  to  lay  his  staff  upon  the  face  of  the  child.  As  this  was 
of  no  avail,  Elisha  went  up  into  the  room,  and  laid  himself 
upon  the  child,  etc.,  and  his  hands  upon  the  child's  hands, 
so  that  the  child's  body  became  warm  again.  After  that 
the  child  opened  its  eyes.  Elisha' s  powers  even  survived 
his  death.  "  And  Elisha  died,  and  they  buried  him ;  and  the 
bands  of  the  Moabites  invaded  the  land  in  the  coming  of 
the  year.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  were  burying  a  man, 
that,  behold,  they  spied  a  band  of  men ;  and  they  cast  the 
man  into  the  sepulchre  of  Elisha ;  and  when  the  man  was 
let  down,  and  touched  the  bones  of  Elisha,  he  revived  and 
stood  upon  his  feet"  (2  Kings,  xiii.  20,21).  Naaman  the 
leper,  when  he  stood  before  Elisha's  house  with  his  horses 
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and  chariots,  and  had  been  told  to  wash  seven  times  in  the 
Jordan,  said,  ''  Behold,  I  thought,  he  wiU  surely  come  out 
to  me,  and  stand,  and  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  his 
Gk>d,  and  strike  his  hand  over  the  place,  and  recover  the 
leper"  (2  Kings,  v.  4). 

The  New  Testament  is  particularly  rich  in  examples  of  the 
eflScacy  of  laying  on  of  the  hands.   "  Neglect  not  the  gift  that 
is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy,   with   the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery"  (1  Timothy,  iv.  14), 
is  a  principal  maxim  of  the  Apostles,  for  the  practical  use  of 
their  powers  for  the  good  of  their  brethren  in  Christ.     In 
St.  Mark  we  find  (xvi.  18) — "They  shall  lay  hands  on  the 
sick  and  they  shall  recover."     St.  Paul  was  remarkable  for 
his  powers  :   "  And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  father  of  Pub- 
lius  lay  sick  of  a  fever  and  of  a  bloody  flux  ;  to  whom  Paul 
entered  in,  and  prayed  and  laid  his  hands  on  him  and  healed 
him"  (Acts,  xxviii.  8).     "And  Ananias  went  his  way,  and 
entered  into  the  house ;  and  putting  his  hands  on  him,  said, 
Brother  Saul,  the  Lord,  even  Jesus  that  appeared  unto  thee 
in  the  way  as  thou  camest,  hath  sent  me  that  thou  mayest 
receive  thy  sight,  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Grhost.     And 
immediately  there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales,  and 
he  received  sight"  (Acts,  ix.  17, 18).   In  St.  Mark  we  find— 
"  And  they  brought  young  children  to  him,  that  he  might 
touch  them ;  and  his  disciples  rebuked  those  who  brought 
them."     But  Jesus  said,  "  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     And  he 
took  them  up  in  his  arms,  put  his  hands  upon  them,  and 
blessed  them."     "  And  they  bring  unto  him  one  that  was 
deaf  and  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  and  they  be- 
sought him  to  put  his  hand  upon  him.     And  he  took  him 
aside  from  the  multitude,  and  put  his  fingers  into  his  ears, 
and  he  spit  and  touched  his  tongue ;  and,  looking  up  to 
heaven,  he  sighed,  and  said  unto  him,  Ephphatha, — ^that  is. 
Be  opened.     And  straightway  his  ears  were  opened,  and  the 
string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  spake  plain"  (Mark, 
vii.  33). 

Other  passages  may  be  met  with  in  Matth.  ix.  18  ;  Mark^ 
V.  23 — vi.  5— viii.  22~x.  13^-xvi.  18 ;  Luke,  v.  13 — xviii.  1^ ; 
John,  ix.  17 ;  Acts,  ix.  17,  &c.  &c.    In  the  histories  of 
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saints  innumerable  examples  are  recorded :    and  the 
land,  "  In  my  name  shaU  they  cast   out  devils  ;  they 

speak  with  new  tongues ;  they  shall  take   up   ser- 

} ;  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing  it  shall  not  hurt 

;  they  shall  lay  their  hands  on  the  sick  and  they  shall 

er,"  applies  to  all  true  followers  of  Christ.     Those, 

ver,  who  are  wanting  in  the  power  of  the  spirit  and  in 

cannot  perform  these  acts  like  the  saints,  on  whom 
caat  doubt  because  they  cannot  imitate  thera. 
le  saints  did  everything  through  faith  in  Christ,  and 
fore  were  able  to  perform  such  miracles.  I  shall  make 
ion  of  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  accounts.  St. 
ck,  the  Irish  apostle,  healed  the  blind  by  laying  on  his 
s.  St.  Bernard  is  said  to  have  restored  eleven  blind 
>ns  to  sight,  and  eighteen  lame  persons  to  the  use  of 
limbs,  in  one  day  at  Constance.  At  Cologne  he  healed 
re  lame,  caused  three  dumb  persons  to  speak,  ten  who 
deaf  to  hear ;  and,  when  he  himself  was  ill,  St.  Lawrence 
5t.  Benedict  appeared  to  him,  and  cured  him  by  touch- 
he  affected  part.  Even  his  plates  and  dishes  are  said  to 
cured  sickness  after  his  death !  The  miracles  of  SS. 
jaret,  Katherine,  Elizabeth,  Hildegarde,  and  especially 
oiraculous  cures  of  the  two  holy  martyrs  Cosmas  and 
ianus,  belong  to  this  class.  Among  others,  they  freed. 
Emperor  Justinian  from  an  incurable  sickness.  St. 
a  embraced  a  leper,  who  was  shunned  by  all  men,  in 
trms,  warmed  him,  and  restored  him  to  health, 
jmarkable  above  all  others  are  those  cases  where  persons 
were  at  the  point  of  death  have  recovered  by  holy  bap- 
or  extreme  unction.  The  Emperor  Constantine  is  one 
le  most  singular  examples.  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus, 
ihe  power  of  assuaging  colic  and  affections  of  the  spleen 
ying  the  patients  on  their  backs  and  passing  his  great 
ver  them.  (Plutarch.  Vita  Pyrrhi :  "  Digitum  maximum 
J  divinitatem  habuisse  adeo  quod  igne  non  potuit  com- 
")  The  Emperor  Vespasian  cured  nervous  affections, 
ness,  and  blindness,  solely  by  the  laying  on  of  his  hands 
lin.  Vita  Vespas.)  According  to  Coelius  Spartianus, 
rian  cured  those  afflicted  with  dropsy  by  touching  them 
the  points  of  his  fingers,  and  recovered  himself  from  a 
nt  fever  by  similar  treatment.     King  Olaf  healed  Egill 
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on  the  spot  by  merely  laying  his  hands  upon  him  and  sing- 
ing proverbs  (Edda,  p.  216).  The  kings  of  England  and 
France  cured  diseases  of  the  throat  by  touch.  It  is  said 
that  the  pious  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  in  France  that 
Philip  the  First,  were  the  first  who  possessed  this  power. 
The  formula  used  on  such  occasions  was,  "  Le  roi  te  touche, 
allez  et  guerissez  ;"  so  that  the  word  was  connected  with  the 
act  of  touching.  In  England  the  disease  was  therefore  called 
King's  Evil.  In  France  this  power  was  retained  till  within 
a  short  time  since ;  and  it  is  said  that  at  the  coronation  the 
exact  manner  of  touching,  and  the  formular^"  Le  roi  te  touche, 
dieu  te  guerisse" — ^were  imparted  to  him.  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.  the  Duke  d*Epemon  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
when  Richelieu  was  made  generalissimo  against  the  Spaniards, 
"  What !  has  the  king  nothing  left  but  the  power  of  healing 
wens  ?" 

Among  German  princes  this  curative  power  was  ascribed 
to  the  Counts  of  Hapsburg,  and  also  that  they  were  able  to 
cure  stammering  by  a  kiss.  Plinv  says,  "  There  are  men 
whose  whole  bodies  possess  medicinal  properties, — as  the 
Marsi,  the  Psyli,  and  others,  who  cure  the  bite  of  serpents 
merely  bv  the  touch.''  This  he  remarks  especially  of  the 
Island  01  Cyprus ;  and  later  travellers  confirm  these  cures 
by  the  touch.  In  later  times,  the  Salmadores  and  En- 
salmadores  of  Spain  became  very  celebrated,  who  healed 
almost  all  diseases  by  prayer,  laying  on  of  the  hands,  and  by 
the  breath.  In  Ireland,  Valentine  Greaterake cured  at  first 
king's  evil  by  his  hands ;  later,  fever,  wounds,  tumours,  gout, 
and  at  length  all  diseases.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
gardener  Levret  and  the  notorious  Streeper  performed  cures 
in  London  by  stroking  Tidth  the  hand.  In  a  similar  manner 
cures  were  performed  by  Michael  Medina,  and  the  Child  of 
Salamanca  ;  also  Marcellus  Erapiricus  (Sprengel,  Gesch. 
der  Med.  Part  2,  p.  179.)  Eichter,  an  innkeeper  at  Royen, 
in  Silicia,  cured,  in  the  years  1817-18,  many  thousands  of 
sick  persons  in  the  open  fields,  by  touching  them  with  his 
hands.  Under  the  Popes,  laying  on  of  the  hands  was  called 
Chirothesy.  Diepenbroek  wrote  two  treatises  on  it ;  and, 
according  to  Lampe,  four-and-thirty  Chirothetists  were 
declared  to  be  holy.  (Dissert.  CinsB  de  xeipo^etria  et 
XeipoTovia, — Lampe,   De    honoribus    et    privilegiis    medi- 
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coram  dissert. — M^moire  pour  servir  a  Thistoire  de  la 
jonglerie,  Londres  et  Paris,  1784.— Hilocher,  De  eura  stru- 
manim  contractu  regie  facta,  JensB,  1730. — ^Metz,  De  tactu 
regis,  etc.  "Witeb.  1675. — Delrio,  disquisit.  magic.  Mogunt. 
1606,  t.  i.  66. — ^De  la  philosophic  corpusoulaire,  ou  les  con- 
f    naissances    et  les    precedes  magnetiques   chez  les  divers 

:^    peuples,  par  M.  de  L ,    Paris,  1735,  p.   112. — Guil. 

^    Tooker,  Charisma,  seu  donum  sanitatis,  etc.  Lend.  1597. — 

William  Clowes,   Right  finiitful  and  approved  treatise  ot 

the  struma.  Lend.  1602. — A.  Laurentius,  De  mirabili  stru- 

I    mas  sanandi  vi  solis  QtdlisB  regibus  concessa,  Paris,  1609. — 

^    G-. ,  Traite  de  la  guerison  des  ^crouelles  par  Tattouche- 

/  ment  des  septenaires. — Dan.  Gr.  Morhof,  Princeps  medicus, 
I  Eost.  1665.— C.  Gr.  Eusch,  Handbuch  der  E^find.  t.  iii. 
Eisenach,  1792,  p.  15. — ^A  brief  account  of  Mr.  Valentine 
Greater^es,and  divers  of  the  strange  cures  by  him  performed, 
Lond.  1666. — Pechlin,  Nic.,,  Observat.  phys.  med.  Hamb. 
1691. — Schelhamer,  Dissert,  de  odontalgia  tactu  sedanda, 
Jense,  1701. — Adolphi  dissert,  de  morborum  per  manum 
attrectationem  curatione,  Lips.  1730. — ^Anti-magnetismus, 
oder  Ursprung,  Fortgang  Veifall  und  Erneuenmg  des  thier- 
ischen  Magnetismus,  aus  dem  Franz,  G^ra,  1788.) 


TALISMANS. 

TaIiISMAITS, — ^from  the  Greek  word  rcXc^/ia,  from  which 
the  Arabs  derive  tilsem — {imago  magica) — are  substances, 
particularly  metals,  minerals,  roots,  and  herbs,  which  were 
worn  on  flie  body,  either  as  preventives  against,  or  cures 
for,  diseases.  Sinular,  but  not  exactly  the  same,  are  Amulets, 
which  were  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  warding  off 
misfortune  or  the  effect  of  poison,  ana  were  inscribed  with 
astrological  signs  and  numbers.  The  most  celebrated  in- 
scription was  that  of  Abraxas,  which  comprehended  the  idea 
of  neaven,  and  from  which,  according  to  Sprengel,  the 
formula  of  "Abracadabra"  arose,  used  by  Serenus  Sam- 
monicus  especially  agaLnst  tertian  fever  (S.  Sammon.  De 
re  medica,  1581,  4  c.)  Other  formulas  are  given  by  Alex. 
Tralles.  Li  later  times,  these  talismans  and  amulets  degene- 
rated into  the  wearing  of  bloodstones,  loadstones,  necklaces 
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of  amber,  ima^s  of  saints,  consoerated  objects,  and  amcmg 
the  Catholics  is  found  in  iiie  use  of  scapulfunes,  with  whic^ 
however,  an  idea  of  sanctity  was  associated. 

Talismans  were  most  mquentlj  used  by  the  orientals, 
who  even  at  the  present  time  make  use  oi  them.  Some 
were  quite  simple  and  smooth,  others  were  artificially  pie- 
pared, — ^in  which  case,  however,  the  position  of  the  stars  was 
-especially  regarded  in  searching  and  preparing  them,  and 
from  this  cause  they  were  often  caEed  constellation  circles. 
By  degrees  they  came  to  be  made  in  all  kinds  of  shapes, — 
as  the  sun,  moon,  and  the  planets.  A  mystical  figure,  repre- 
senting the  inexpressible  name  of  Otod — ^which,  according  to 
the  Jews,  was  preserved  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalmn— is  . 
found  on  many  engraved  gems ;  and  ^o  triang^  crossing  '' 
each  other  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  diagram  of  the  * 
Ghiostics,  with  which  thev  performed  all  sorts  of  miracubiu  . 
cures.  People  went  so  far  as  to  believe  it  possible  to  he  ^ 
placed  in  commimication  with  the  world  oi  spirits  by  tbe  ^ 
aid  of  talismans ;  that  by  their  use  the  love  and  este^  of  |" 
men  was  to  be  gained ;  and  that  by  the  mere  weaong  of  _ 
such  talismans  others  could  be  brought  into  any  wished-for 
condition  of  mind.  Orpheus,  for  instance,  says,  that  it  is 
possible  to  fix  the  attention  of  an  audience,  and  to  increase 
their  pleasure,  by  the  use  of  the  loadstone.  A  particular 
power  was  ascribed  to  precious  stones. 

As  at  the  present  time  it  has  been  observed  that  mag- 
netic somnambulists  are  influenced  in  a  peculiar  manner  hj 
certain  metals,  vegetable  substances,  and  precious  stones ; 
so  is  it  not  improbable  that  in  the  early  ages  the  belief  in 
the  virtues  of  talismans  was  induced  bv  similar  observations'. 
As  loadstones,  iron,  copper,  silver,  gold,  and  quicksilver,  dia- 
monds, sapphires,  rubies,  and  smaragds,  are\nown  to  pro- 
duce  certain  effects  upon  magnetic  somnambuHsts,  so  were 
the  special  virtues  of  each  formerly  clearly  defined.  The 
Bud&ists  ascribed  a  sabred  magical  power  to  the  sapphire, 
and  it  was  called  the  stone  of  stones  (optimus,  quern  tellus 
medica  gignit).  That  mirror-like  surfaces  produce  som- 
nambulic phenomena  has  been  long  known,  but  it  is  only  in 
later  times  that  investigations  have  shown  the  manifold  in- 
fluence of  the  prismatic  colours,  and  that  they  have  an 
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aequal  power  of  warmth.  The  electric  polarities  of  precious 
;oiies  are  probably  more  important  tmui  their  mere  bril- 
ancj ;  ana,  according  to  Amoretti's  investigations,  all  have 
ther  +  or  —  E.  The  diamond,  the  garnet,  the  amethyst, 
re  —  E ;  the  smaragd,  the  sapphire,  aquamarine,  the  chry- 
)lite,  and  the  chrysophrase,  +  E  (Kieser's  Archiv,  Vol.  iv. 
.  62).  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  similar  appear^ 
ices  arose  through  their  influence  on  man,  and  that  this 
ifluence  should  be  observed  and  recorded.  The  influence 
'  their  briUiancy  on  the  nervous  system  and  the  imaginar 
on  has  a  certain  foundation,  as  was  firmly  maintained  among 
riental  nations,  and  during  the  middle  ages  (ad  evocandas 
oagines.)  So,  for  instance,  according  to  the  teachings  of 
16  Buddhists,  the  sapphire  produces  equanimity  and  peace 
r  mind,  as  well  as  affording  protection  against  envy  and 
•eachery.  "  It  will  open  barred  doors  and  dwellings ;  it  pro- 
uces  prayer  and  reconciliation  with  the  Gbdhead ;  and  bnngs 
ith  it  more  peace  than  any  other  gem  of  necromancy ;  but 
e.who  would  wear  it  must  lead  a  pure  and  holy  life." — 
Marbod.  Liber  lapid.  ed.  Beckmann.) 

The  Jewish  high  priests  wore  jewels  on  their  breasts,  and, 
ocording  to  the  traditions,  they  served  asameansof  reveal- 
ig  to  them  the  will  of  Q-od.  "Wliat  Orpheus  says  of  the 
ower  of  stones  is  most  remarkable, — ^and  particularly  in 
egard  to  the  loadstone  : — "  With  this  stone  you  can  hear 
he  voices  of  the  gods,  and  learn  many  wonderful  things, 
f  you  sufler  from  sickness,  take  it  into  your  hands  and  shake 
;  well.  Then  take  courage,  and  ask  it  concerning  the 
ature.  Everything  will  be  unfolded  truthfully  before  you ; 
nd  if  you  hold  it  nearer  to  your  eyes  it  will  inspire  you 
rith  a  divine  spirit  (tum  aude  de  vanciuiis  eum  interrogare, 
•mnia  enim  exponet  tibi  vera,  eumque  postea  propius  ad 
culos  admovens,  quando^laveris,  intuere :  divinatus  enim  ex- 
firantem  intelliges).  It  is  a  glorious  remedy  against 
rounds.  It  is  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  snakes,  weak  eyes, 
nd  headache ;  and  makes  the  deaf  to  hear.  Of  crystals  he 
ays,— 

"  Cry8tallu8 — frigide  tactu  est, 
Et  renibus  appositus,  dolorem  leniet.*' 
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Orpheus  gives  the  following  theory,  founded  on  the  in- 
fluence of  stones : — "  The  earth  produces  good  and  evil  to 
us  poor  mortals ;  but  for  everythmg  evil  she  also  provides  an 
antidote.    Each  kind  of  stone  is  formed  of  earth,  in  which 
incalculable  powers  lie  hidden.      Everything  that  can  be 
done  with  roots  may  also  be  done  with  stones.    Those  have 
certainly  great  power,  but  stones  have  still  greater.    Boots 
Uvebutfora  short  time,  and  then  perish ;  their  life  only 
lasts  as  long  as  we  obtain  their  fruits :  but  when  they  no 
longer  exist,  what  can  we  hope  more  firom  the  dead  P   Among 
plants  we  find  some  that  are  noxious,  some  that  are  bene-  I 
ncial ;  among  the  stones  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  that 
are  hurtful.     Armed  with  the  loadstone  you  may  pass  un- 
harmed among  reptiles,  even  if  they  were  to  meet  you  in 
legions    accompanied  by  black  death."     (Orph.   Lithica, 
e£tio  G^esneri.) 

An  old  writer  states  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Diamond  has  the  power  of  depriving  the  loadstone 
of  its  virtue,  and  is  beneficial  to  sleep-walkers  and  the  insane 
The  Arabian  diamond  is  said  to  guide  iron  towards  the  poles, 
and  is  therefore  caUed  magnetic  by  some. 

"  The  Agate  disposes  the  mind  to  solitude.  The  Indian  is 
said  to  quench  thirst  if  held  in  the  mouth. 

"  The  Amethyst  banishes  drunkenness,  and  sharpens  the 
wit. 

"  The  Eed-bezoar  is  a  preservative  against  poison.  The 
Bole  Armeniac  against  infectious  fevers  of  every  kind. 

"  The  Garnet  preserves  the  health,  produces  a  joyous 
heart,  but  discord  Det ween  lovers. 

"  The  Sapphire  makes  the  melancholy  cheerful,  if  sus- 
pended round  the  neck,  and  maintains  the  power  of  the 
^dv. 

"  The  Red  Coral  stops  bleeding  and  strengthens  digestion, 
if  worn  about  the  person. 

"  The  Bed  Cornelian  stops  hemorrhage  and  cures  dysen- 
tery. 

"  The  Crystal  banishes  bad  dreams  from  the  sleeper. 

"  The  Green  Chrysophrase  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  weak- 
sighted. 

"  The  Chrysolite,  held  in  the  hand,  banishes  fever. 
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The  Jacinth,  enliyens  the  heart  and  the  bodj. 
The   Green    Jasper   prevents  fever  and  dropsy,  and 
strengthens  the  brain. 

"  The  Onyx  shows  terrible  shapes  to  the  sleeper,  and  in- 
creases saliva  in  boys ;  worn  about  the  neck,  it  prevents 
epileptic  fits. 

"  The  Opal  is  a  remedy  for  weak  eyes. 

"The  Green  Smaragd  prevents  epilepsy,  unmasks  the 
delusions  of  the  devil,  and  sharpens  the  memory. 

"  Ajnber  cures  dysentery,,  and  i^  a  poweipil  remedy  for 
all  affections  of  the  throat. 

"  The  Topaz  cureis  hemorrhoids  and  9leep-i?v;alking,  relieves 
affections  of  the  mind,  and  laid  upqn  wounds  stops  the 
blood. 

«Seri)entine  disperses  dropsy,  if  .persons  so  afflicted 
stand  with  it  for  three  hours  m  the  sun, — for  then  they 
break  out  into  a  violent  apd  unplea^aixt-smellLDg  sweat;  it 
cures  worms,  and,  taken  internally,  is  said  to  dissolve  the 
stone  in  the  bladder.  (Camilli  Leonardi  speculum  lapid. ;  et 
Petri  Arlensis  de  Scudalupis  sympathia  septem  metallorum ; 
accedit  magia  astrologica  Petri  Constantii  Albini,  Hamb. 
1717.) 

In  ancient  times  there  was  a  iiiiiversally  accepted  belief, 
that  living  together  and  breathing  upon  any  person  produce 
bad  as  well  as  good  effects,  and  restored  an  undermined 
constitution,  practised  by  a  healthy  person. 

The  usual  means  of  plants  and  their  juices,  of  stones,  etc., 
might  be  used  for  particular  cases ;  but,  to  eradicate  deeply- 
rooted  diseases,  a  young  and  fresh  life  was  necessary. 
EspeciaUy,  pure  virgins  and  young  children  were  supposed 
able  to  free  persons  ttom  diseases  by  their  breath,  and  even  by 
their  blood.  The  patient  was  to  be  breathed  upon  by  them 
and  sprinkled  with  their  blood:  to  have  bathed  in  the 
blood  would  have  been  better,  could  it  have  been  possible. 
History  supplies  us  with  many  remarkable  instances  of 
restoration  to  health,  either  by  hving  with  healthy  persons, 
or  by  being  breathed  upon  by  them.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable is  recorded  in  the  Bible,  of  King  David  (1.  Kings, 
L 1-4.) — ^^  Now  Kin^  David  was  old  and  stricken  in  years, 
and  they  covered  him  with  clothes,  but  he  got  no  heat; 
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Wherefore  his  servants  said  unto  him,  *  Let  there  be  sought 
for  mj  lord  the  king  a  young  yirsin,  and  let  her  stand  before 
the  king,  and  let  her  cherish  bim,  and  let  her  lie  in  thy 
bosom,  that  my  lord  the  king  may  get  heat.'  *' 

*'  So  they  sought  for  a  damsel  throughout  all  the  coasts  of 
Israel,  ana  found  Abishag,  a  Shunammite,  and  brought  j  her 
to  the  king." 

Bacon  makes  the  remarks  in  his  work  **De  Yit»  et 
mortis  historia,"  that  the  girl  probaUy  rubbed  the  king 
with  myrrh,  and  other  balsamic  substances,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Persian  maidens. 

Pliny  recommends  breathing  on  the  forehead  as  a 
remedy  (Hist,  nat.,  p.  28,  c.  6).  G-alen  re(^ons  among  the 
most  certain  outward  remedies  for  bodily  weakness,  yoimg 
persons,  who  were  laid  on  the  bed  so  as  to  cover  the  body 
of  the  sufferer  (Method,  med.  lib.  yri.)  Hyginus  (De 
sanitate  tuenda)  is  also  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  Yirgil 
says: 

"  Et  dedit  amplexufi  atque  oioula  dulcia  fixit, 
Occultom  inspirans  ignem." 

JBneid,  lib.  i, 

Eeinhart,  in  his   ^^  Bibelkrankheiten    des   alten  Testa- 
ments," calls  living  with  the  young  the  restoration  of  the 
old.       Bartholin  (De  morbis  bibliis,  c.  ix.)  says  the  same, 
and  that  it  is  a  preventive  to  the  chilliness  of  old  age, 
and  by  the  breath  restores  much  of  the  expired  physical  I 
powers.  Budolph  of  Hapsburg  is  said,  accorcong  to  Serar's  , 
account,  when  very  old  and  decrepit,  to  have  been  accus-  ' 
tomed  to  kiss,  in  the  presence  of  tneir  relations,  the  daugfa« 
ters  and  wives  of  princely,  ducal,  and   noble  personages, 
and  to  have  derived  strength  and  renovation  firom  their 
breath.    The  Emperor  ^Frederick  Barbarossa,  near  the  end 
of  his  life,  was  advised,  by  a  Jevdsh  physician,  to  have 
young  and  healthy  boys  hud  across  his  stomach,  instead 
of  using  fomentations.    Johannes  Damascenus,  or  Babbi 
Moses   (Aphorism.  30),  relates,  that    for   lameness    and 
gout  nothing  better  could  be  applied  than  ayoung  girl  laid 
across  the  affected  part.    Eeinnart  says,  ^'  Toung  dogs  are 
also  of  great  service,  which  we  physicians  lay,  in  certain 
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sases,  upon  tlie .  abdomen  of  the  patient."  Pomponatiua 
[Do  naturaliain  effeetum  admirand.,  etc.,  p.  41)  says, 
*  The  presence  and  the  breath  of  young  people  is  a  good 
physic."  Amplexus  adolescentium  bom  anhelit4s  est  me-^ 
licina  temperata. 

The  story  of  Luc.  Clodius  Hermippus  is  well  known,  who 
"eached  a  yery  great  age  by  being  continually  breathed  upon 
)y  young  girls.  Kohausen  records  an  inscription  which 
was  discovered  at  £ome  l^  an  antiquary,  by  name  G-omar. 
!t  was  cut  in  marble,  and  runs  as  follows : — 

^  To  JSseulapiuB  and  Health 

this  u  erected  bj 

L.  dodios  Hennippus,^ 

who  * 

b J  the  breath  of  young  girls 
Uved  115  years  and  6  days^ 
at  which  physicians  were  no  little 
surprised. 
Suecessive  generations,  lead  such  a  life  f* 
(In  Hermippo    rediyivo,  dye    Exercit.    physio,    med.    ouriosa  de 
nethodo  rara  ad  cxy.  annos  proroganda   senectutis :   per  anheUtum 
pueUarum. — Francoi  1742.) 

Borelli  and  Hoffinan  caused  their  patients  to  sleep  with 
animals,  to  relieve  violent  pain  or  obstinate  disease.  The 
great  Boerhaave  ordered  an  Amsterdam  burgomaster  to 
sleep  between  two  boys,  and  declared  that  the  patient 
dsibly  increased  in  cheerfulness  and  physic^  power. 
Hufeland  says,  in  his  '^  Art  of  Lengthening  Human  Life," 
— "  And  certainly,  when  we  consider  how  efElcacious  for 
lameness  are  freshly  opened  animals,  or  the  laying  of  a 
living  animal  upon  any  painful  affection,  we  must  feel  con« 
vinced  that  these  methods  are  not  to  be  thrown  aside." 
Among  the  G-reeks  and  Bomans  much  virtue  was  ascribed 
to  the  breath ;  and  the  old  French  poets  praise  the  pure 
breath  of  virgins  as  very  beneficial : 

"  Alaine  douce  tant 
CTun  malades  alast  du  doux  fleur  guerisant." 

It  was,  however,  very  early  discovered  that  the  immediate 
contact  of  the  breath  was  not  necessary,  and  that  by  breath- 
ing on  lifeless  substances  they  might  be  made  to  possess 
curative  powers.    Various  substances  were  also  worn  upon 
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the  person,  and  then  given  to  invalidB,  ])j  ^hich  means  a 
magnetic  communication  was  created.  This  was  often  done' 
to  allay  spasms,  pain,  or  fever. 

''  Is  not  mj  word  like  as  a  fire  P  saith  the  Lord ;  and  like 
a  hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces  P"  (Jer.  xxiii.  29). 

"  Healing  by  words,  that  is  by  tne  direct  expression  of 
the  mental  power,"  says  Van  Helmont,  "  was  common  in 
the  early  ages,  particumrly  in  the  church,  and  not  only  used 
against  the  devil  and  magic  arts,  but  also  against  all  diseases. 
As  it  commenced  in  Chnst,  so  will  it  continue  for  ever." 
(Operatio  sanandi  a  primordio  fuit  in  ecclesia  per  verba, 
ritus,  exorcismos,  aquam,  panem,  salem,  herbas,  idque  nedum 
contra  diabolos  et  effectus  magicos,  sed  et  morbos  omnes. 
Opera  omnia,  de  virtute  magna  verborum  et  rerum,  p.  753). 
Not  only  did  the  early  Clmstians  heal  by  words,  but  the 
old  magicians  performed  their  wonders  by  magic  formulas. 
"Many  cures,"  says  the  Zendavesta,  "are  performed  by 
herbs  and  trees,  others  by  water,  and  again  others  by  words; 
for  it  is  by  means  of  the  divine  word  that  the  sick  are  the 
most  surely  healed."  The  Egyptians  also  believed  in  the 
magic  pov/er  of  words.  Flotl^^cured  Forphyrius,  who  lay 
dangerously  ill  in  Sicily,  by  wonder-working  words ;  and 
the  latter  healed  the  sick  by  words,  and  cast  out  the  devil 
by  exorcism.  The  GFreeks  were  also  well  acquainted  with 
the  power  of  words,  and  give  frequent  testimony  of  this 
knowledge  in  their  poems ;  in  the  oracles,  exhortation  and 
prayer  were  universal.  Orpheus  calmed  the  storm  by  his 
song  ;  and  Ulysses  stopped  the  bleeding  of  wounds  by  the 
use  of  certaru  words.  Among  the  Greeks,  healing  by  words 
was  so  common  that  in  Athens  it  was  strictly  forbidden. 
A  woman  was  even  stoned  for  using  them,  as  they  said  that 
the  gods  had  given  healing  virtues  to  stones,  plants,  and  ani- 
mals, but  not  to  words  (Leonard.  Varius  de  fascino,  Paris, 
1587,  lib.  ii.  p.  147).  Cato  is  said  to  have  cured  sprains  by 
certain  words.  According  to  Pliny,  he  did  not  alone  use  the 
barbaric  words  "motas,  daries,  dardaries,  astaries,"  but  also 
a  green  branch,  four  or  five  feet  long,  which  he  split  in 
two,  and  caused  to  be  held  over  the  injured  limb  by  two 
men.  Marcus  Varro,  it  is  said,  cured  tumours  by  words 
ServHius  Novianus  cured  afiections  of  the  eyes  by  causing 
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an  inscriptioii  to  be  worn  suspended  round  the  neck,  con- 
sistii^  of  the  letters  A  and  Z;  out  the  greatest  celebrity  was 
gained  by  Serenus  Sammonicus  by  his  wonder-working 
nieroglyphics.  They  were  supposed  to  be  a  certain  cure  for 
fever,  and  were  in  the  subjoined  form : — 


ABRACADABEA 
i  BBACADABB 

B  A  C  A  D  A  B 

A  C  A  D  A 

0  A  D 

A 

Talismans  were  inscribed  with  various  signs ;  and  many 
customs  still  in  use  in  the  East  originate  from  them. 
Angerius  Fererius,  in  his  "  Yera  medendi  methodus,  lib.  ii. 
c.  ii.  de  homerica  medicatione,"  speaks  very  plainly  on  this 
subject :  "  Songs  and  characters  have  not  alone  this  power : 
it  exists  also  in  a  believing  mind,  which  is  produced 
in  the  unlearned  by  the  help  of  visible  signs,  and  in  the 
learned  by  an  acknowledged  and  peculiar  influence."  (Non 
sunt  carmina,.non  characteres,  qui  talia  possunt,  sed  vis 
animi  confidentis,  et  cum  patiente  concordis,  ut  doctissime 
a  poeta  dictum  sit : 

Nob  habitat,  non  Tartara,  sed  neo  sidera  coeli ; 
^  SpirituB  in  nobis  qui  yiget,  ilia  facit. 

Doctis  et  rerum  inteUigentiam  habentibus,  nihil  opus  est 
extemis,  sed  cognita  vi  animi,  per  eam  miracula  edere 
possunt.  Indoctus  ergo  animus,  hoc  est,  suae  potestatis  et 
naturae  inscius,  per  externa  ilia  conflrmatus,  morbos  curare 
poterit.  Doctus  vero  et  sibi  constans,  solo  verbo  sanabit ; 
aut  ut  simul  intactum  animum  afficiat,  externa  quoque 
assumet.) 

The  living  Word,  which  illuminated  mankind  through 
Christ,  showed  its  divine  power  over  disease  ;  and  the  true 
followers  of  Christ  can  perform  wonders  by  the  power  of 
his  word.  "  Etenim  sanatio  in  Christo  Domino  mcoepit," 
says  Helmont,  "per  apostolos  continuavit  et  mode  est, 
atque  perennis  permanet." — Our  Lord  said  to  the  sick  man, 
Arise  and  walk ;  and  he  arose  and  went  his  way :  open  thine 
eyes ;  and  he  saw :  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk ;  and  he  stood 
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up ;  Lazarus,  come  forth !  and  be  that  was  dead  came  forth, 
bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave-dothes,  and  his  face  was 
bound  about  with  a  napkin,  &e.  But  what  is  this  word, . 
which  is  sharper  than  a  two-^dged  sword  P  It  is  the  DiTJne 
spirit,  which  is  ever  present,  eyer  active;  it  is  the  Divine 
breath  which  inspires  man.  In  all  ages;  and  in  eveiy 
nation,  there  have  been  men  who  possessed  miraculous 
powers ;  but  they  were  inspired  by  religion — ^turned  towards 
Gk>d  in  prayer  and  unity.  The  Almighty  sees  the  heart  of 
the  supplicant,  and  not  alone  their  words ;  he  sees  the 
belief  and  intention,  and  not  the  rank  or  education. 

Even  the  pious  heathens  prayed  to  God;  and  l^eir 
peculiar  worship  maintained  the  connection,  and  brought 
about  a  still  closer  union,  between  individuals  and  Gbd,  and 
enabled  them,  in  some  measure,  to  pierce  the  veil  of  igno- 
rance and  darkness.  And  the  pious  heathen  endeavoured 
with  all  his  energies  to  raise  himself  to  a  more  intimate 
relation  with  God,  and,  therefore^  a  peculiar  force  lay  in  the 
means  employed ;  and  what  could  be  more  powerml  than 
prayer  ?  and  God,  in  his  comprehensive  love  and  afifection, 
would  not  leave  these  supplicants  unanswered. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate  many  instances  of 
the  efficacy  of  prayer,  as  ezempMed  in  pious  and  believing 
men,  which  we  might  meet  witn  in  all  ages,  and  among  all 
nations.  In  later  times  many  are  weU  known.  I  shall, 
however,  mention  one,  which  appears  to  me  the  clearest  and 
least  doubtful.  Kiersen  relates  as  follows :  '^  I  knew  a 
seer  who  gained  a  power  of  foretelling  the  future  by  prayer 
during  the  night  on  a  mountain,  where  he  was  accustomed 
to  lie  on  his  face ;  and  he  used  this  power  for  the  assistance 
of  the  sick  in  the  most  unpretending  manner.  His  visions 
are  partly  prosaic,  partly  poetical,  and  have  reference  not 
only  to  sickness,  but  also  to  other  important,  and  even 
pohtical,  events,  so  that  he  has  much  resemblance  to  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament." 

!For  those  to  whom  the  universe  is  a  piece  of  clockwork, 
or  a  perpetual  motion,  which  continues  moving  for  ever  ot 
its  own  accord — ^to  whom  the  everlasting  power  and  wisdom 
and  love  in  eternity  and  nature  is  as  nothing,  prayer  and 
supplication  must  seem  objectless  and  insipid;  but  they 
will  never  be  able  to  perform  the  works  of  the  soul.    To 
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these,  tlie  magical  effects  are  just  as  inexplicable  (and, 
therefore,  nntme)  as  the  magical  phenomena  are  unknown. 
But,  with  all  their  knowle(^e  and  wisdom  of  the  world, 
nature  will  OTer  remain  to  them  a  mystery. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  more  fully  into  this  subject ; 
but  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remember  that  in  every 
word  there  is  a  magical  influence,  and  that  each  word  is  in 
itself  the  breath  of  the  internal  and  moving  spirit.  A  word 
of  love,  of  comfort,  of  promise,  is  able  to  strengthen  the 
timid,  the  weak,  or  the  physically  ill ;  but  words  of  hatred, 
censure,  enmity,  or  menace,  lower  our  confidence  and  self- 
reliance.  How  easily  the  worldling,  who  rejoices  under 
good  fortune,  is  cast  down  imder  adversity,  and  despair  only 
enters  where  religion  is  not — where  the  mind  has  no  inward 
and  divine  comforter.  But  there  is,  probably,  no  one  who  is 
proof  against  eurse  or  blessing. 
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FOURTH    SECTION. 


THXOBBTIOAL  VIEWS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  HAGIO  AMONa  THE  AlTCIEirTS 

IN  OENEBAL. 

AccoBDnra  to  the  inyestigations  of  Gt,  Naud6  (Apologie 
pour  toutes  les  grandes  ^rsonnages  qui  ont  ^t^  fausse- 
ment  soup^onn^es  de  Magie,  a  la  Haye,  1653,)  magic  was 
Yerj  early  divided  into  four  classes : — 

1,  Natural ;  2,  "WTiite  Magic — Theurgy  of  the  angels  and 
good  spirits ;  3,  the  Black  Ajct ;  and  4,  Divine  Magic.  But 
it  was  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  these  classes  were  con- 
founded, and  that  persons  were  accused  of  sorcery  who 
often  were  merely  politicians ;  as  was  the  case  in  Greece, 
where  legislators  declared  that  they  received  their  laws  from 
the  gods,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  their  readier  acceptance. 
It  was  thus  that  Trismegistus  announced  his  laws  as  given 
by  Mercury;  Zamohds,  by  Vesta;  Charondas,  by  Saturn;^ 
Minos,  by  Jupiter ;  Lycurgus,  by  Apollo ;  Draco  and  Solon, 
by  Minerva ;  Numa  Pompilius,  by  the  Nymph  Egiera ;  and 
Mahomet,  as  given  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  Certain  theories 
and  doctrines  were  also  occasionally  classed  with  Magic 
which  had,  in  fact,  no  connection  whatever  with  it, — ^as  for 
instance,  the  theories  of  Anaxagoras,  particularly  that  of 
the  ellipses ; — even  Plato,  as  he  himself  writes  to  Dionysius, 
was  obhged  to  bring  forward  his  views  under  a  false  name,  that 
he  might  not  be  made  responsible  for  them;  and  Socrates  died 
because  iiis  differed  from  the  generally  accepted  philosophy. 

There  were  many  other  causes  which  would  confuse  the 
idea  of  magic,  and  bring  the  system  into  discredit ;  the 
heathenish  doctrines,  enmities,  ignorance,  superstition, 
scepticism,  and  the  premature  judgments  of  shallow  authors. 
Magic,  therefore,  was  classed  with  paganism,  because  some 
of  its  professors  were  heathens,  or  were  considered  to  be 
such :  as  Simon  Magus,  Menander,  Marcus,  Yalentinian, 
Carpocrates,  Priscillian,  Berengatius,  Hermogenes  ;  or  be- 
cause the  magic  arts  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Heathen- 
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ism,  as,  after  the  Arians,  in  Spain,  the  devil  was  visibly  seen 
to  torment  men.  Apulejus  was  accused  of  magic  through 
the  enmity  of  his  wife's  parents.  The  Maid  of  Orleans  was 
charged  with  sorcery  by  the  English,  who  had  been  con- 
quered by  her  bravery  and  enthusiasm.  Ignorance  and 
prejudice  were  great  among  the  Greeks,  still  more  so  among 
the  Eomans,  and  in  the  Middle  A£:es  rose  to  the  hi£:hesib 
pitch,  and  c^ed  with  them  a  superltitious  belief  in  mLels 
and  omens, — for  instance,  that  certain  people  could  make 
hail-  and  thunder-storms  at  will,  and  that  others  could  sail 
in  ships  through  the  air,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
treasures  which  had  flown  up  among  the  clouds ;  and  so 
deeply  was  this  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  people,  that  in 
833,  Agobert,  the  Bishop  of  Lyons,  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  rescuing,  from  tne  fiiry  of  the  mob,  three  men  and 
a  woman,  who  were  supposed  to  have  fallen  to  the  earth 
froin  such  a  ship.  Lastly,  we  would  observe,  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  defame  and  blacken  certain  authors,  than  to  under- 
stand their  true  and  intended  meaning. 

The  first  magician,  who  is  recorded  a«  such,  and  who  gave 
distinct  teachings  on  the  subject  of  magic,  is  Zoroaster. 
The  genius  of  Socrates,  of  Plotin,  Porphyrius,  and  lambly- 
chus,  of  Chicus  and  Scaliger,  and  Cardanus,  is  then  placed 
in  the  first  rank,  which  included  inward  (magic)  sight,  and 
the  motives  of  imusual  appearances.  The  dream  was 
regarded  as  an  imiversally  natural  gift,  as  a  brother  of 
death,  teaching  us  more  of  that  unfettered  vision  and  action 
which  we  shall  possess  in  the  last  sleep,  when  all  these  bolts 
aad  bars  are  withdrawn,  which  ia  sleep  are  but  loosened. 

"  In  somnis  ignota  prins  mysteria  disco, 
Multaque  me  yigilem  quae  latuere,  Bcio. 
Quanto  plus  igitur  scirem,  si  mortuus  essem, 
Tarn  bene  quam  docuit  mortis  imago  loqui." 

The  views  of  the  ancients  on  dreams  will  be  found  in  extenso 
in  "  Dissertatio  de  somnis,  Halse,  1758,"  by  D.  L.  Schulze. 

The  views  respecting  divination  and  dreams,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Eomans,  are  clearly  set  forth  by  Cicero  in  "  De 
divioatio  et  de  natura  deorum.  Plutarch  and  Pliny  have 
also  commimicated  numerous  particulars,  from  the  olden 
philosophers,  respecting  divinatory  mania;  ecstasy,  which 
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we  sball  notice  more  minutelj  at  a  later  time,  only  giving  a 
few  general  particulars  in  advance.  Cicero  mentions  l^o 
species  of  divination,  artificial  and  natural;  he  remarks 
toat  in  the  human  mind  a  divine  principle  exists,  shew- 
ing itself  in  every  nation ;  in  dreams ;  in  sickness  before 
death,  and  occasionally  at  other  and  unusual  times.  (Divino 
afliatu,  TuscuL  1. 24, 27.)  Socrates  and  Antipater  collected 
ahnost  every  interesting  particular  respecting  this  subject 

The  explanation  of  a  seeming  contradiction,  namely,  fore- 
telling the  future,  is  explained  by  Cicero  in  this  manner: — 
that  it  is  not  concerning  somethmg  which  has  no  existence, 
but  only  of  that  which  is  not  yet  revealed ;  for  everything  ex- 
ists, although  the  time  has  not  yet  arriyed  to  unfold  it,  ^sunt 
enim  omnia,  sed  tempore  ab  sunt."  As  the  dormant  vitality 
lies  hidden  in  the  seed,  so  does  the  future  lie  concealed  iaiU 
causes ;  and  this  future  is,  therefore,  seen  by  the  unfettered 
soul  in  sleep  or  when  roused  by  other  influences,  or  reason  and 
experience  draw  conclusions.  Cicero  then  extracts  copiously 
from  the  various  ancient  philosophers  on  this  subject. 

"  According  to  Posidonius,"  says  Cicero,  "  ocmn  dr^ms  in 
a  threefold  manner  by  divine  impulse :  firstly,  the  somiees 
the  future  through  its  relationship  to  the  gods ;  secondly, 
the  air  is  full  of  immortal  spirits,  in  whonf,  as  it  were,  the  signs 
of  truth  are  impressed ;  thirdly,  the  gods  themselves  converse 
with  the  sleeper ;  and  this  is*of  more  frequent  occurrence 
when  death  approaches,  so  that  the  soul  beholds  the  future." 

Cratippus :  The  souls  of  men  are,  on  one  side,  entirely  of 
a  divine  nature,  by  which  we  understand  that  the  soul, 
besides  its  divine  portion,  also  possesses  one  which  is  en- 
tirely human.  The  earthy  part  vniich  maintains  the  senses, 
motion  and  appetite,  is  not  to  be  separated  from  the  activity 
of  the  body ;  and  that  portion  with  which  reason  and  reflec- 
tion are  connected  is  then  most  active  and  powerM  when  it 
is  separated  and  iminfluenced  by  the  body. 

CoiTsippus  explains  soothsayiug  in  the  following  manner. 
There  is  a  power  which  understands  and  explains  the  signs 
of  all  things,  lent  to  man  by  the  gods.  By  the  means  of  sooth- 
MTing.  we  perceive  the  feelings  of  the  gods  towards  man ; 
tbie  auniis  they  give  us ;  how  they  are  to  be  made  favourable 
lot  ttCand  in  what  manner  we  may  conciliate  them.    The 

me  mar  be  said  of  dreams." 

JPNrthagQnus  considers  the  conscious  portion  of  the  soul  to 
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be  endowed  with  a  veir  subtle  substance  (Ether),  which 
he  calls  the  stoma<;h  of  the  soul ;  and  which  is  the  commu- 
nicating medium  between  both  natures, — namely,  the  spiri- 
tual and  material.  He  considered  this  intermediary  sub- 
stance to  be  of  the  nature  of  light,  which,  when  once  set  in 
motion  bj  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  soul,  could  spread 
itself  through  the  whole  universe. 

Democritos :  From  all  yisible  things,  reflections — iilwXa 
— are  continually  proceeding,  and  are  of  divine  origin.  The 
great  unity  of  created  things  is  impressed  upon  these  pic- 
tures, and  it  is  from  the  mixing  and  contact  of  these  ideas 
that  our  thoughts  arise.  These  reflections  are  not  con- 
sidered, by  Cicero,  as  unsubstantial  forms,  but,  as  Demo- 
critos says,  reasoning  agencies,  formed  of  the  purest  atoms  ; 
who  resemble  man  in  appearance,  inhabit  the  air,  and  ap- 
pear during  darkness  to  reveal  hidden  things  to  man. 

I  have  a&eady  mentioned  that  Heraclitus  supposes  that 
the  senses  of  the  soul  are  related  to  the  vepUxov  of  tlie 
celestial  ether.  According  to  him,  the  distinction  between 
sleeping  and  waking  is,  that  when  awake,  the  divine  portion 
of  the  soul — dra^v^iaffic — ^is  not  alone  drawn  in  from  the 
TepiExov  by  the  act  of  respiration,  but  also  by  the  senses 
of  smell  and  sigbt ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  diiring  sleep, 
the  connection  with  the  celestial  ether  is  alone  maintained 
by  the  breathing ;  thus  only  a  dim  light  is  created,  which 
man  beholds  during  his  dreams  at  night.  This  light  is  ex- 
tinguished in  death,  when  all  activity  of  the  senses  expires. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  visited 
India  or  Egypt,  were  much  inclined  to  magic,  and  brought 
it  forward,  more  or  less  prominently,  in  their  teachings. 
First  of  all  stands  Pythagoras,  then  all  his  disciples,  Empe- 
docles,  Democritos,  rlato,  and  even  among  the  Eomans  the 
Pythagoreans  were  reputed  to  be  soothsayers.  Publius 
Niffidius,  called  Figulus,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  was  considered 
to  be  a  Pythagorean,  because  he  was  well  skilled  in  arith- 
metic and  astrology.  Lation  and  Moderatus,  of  Cadiz, 
were  firm  defenders  of  the  Pythagorean  .School ;  but  Apol- 
lonius,  of  Thyana,  was  the  most  celebrated.  On  account  of 
his  remarkable  cures  and  prophecies,  the  heathens  erected  a 
temple  to  his  honour  at  Thyana,  and  contrasted  him  with 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  Emperor  Antonius  Caracalla  adored 
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him  as  a  god,  and  dedicated  a  temple  to  his  memory. 
Views,  which  have  reference  to  this  suDJect,  are  to  be  foimd 
in  Hippocrates — De  insomniis — "  When  the  soul  has  been 
freed  oj  sleep  from  the  more  material  bondage  of  the  body, 
it  retires  within  itself,  as  into  a  haven,  where  it  is  safe 
against  storms.  It  perceives  and  understands  everything 
that  is  going  on  around  it,  and  represents  this  condition,  as 
it  were,  with  various  colours  and  forms,  and  explains,  clearly,, 
the  condition  of  the  body.' '  In  his  third  book,  De  vita,  Hippo- 
crates repeats  this  in  these  words  i — "  The  soul  sees  every- 
thing that  goes  forward  in  the  body,  even  with  closed  eyes." 

"This  property  of  the  soul,'*  says  Scaliger,  "has  not  only 
been  recognised  by  the  divine  G-alen,  and  other  safi;es,  as  of 
great  utility  in  medicine,  but  they  also  recognised  it  as  of 
divine  nature." 

Galen  makes  use  of  almost  the  same  expressions  to  ex- 
plain the  prophetic  power  of  dreams  as  Hippocrates,  and  he 
says,  "  In  sleep  the  so  id  retires  into  the  innermost  portion 
of  itself,  frees  itself  from  all  outward  duties,  and  perceives 
everything  that  concerns  either  itself  or  the  body."  Galen 
also  declares  that  he  derived  much  of  his  knowledge  from 
such  nocturnal  sources.  That  Gtden  possessed  more  than 
the  usual  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  that  his  inner  sense 
oflen  shone  brightly,  is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  he  was  able 
to  foretell  in  a  miraculous  manner  the  future  course  and 
character  of  a  disease.  But  this,  according  to  Cicero,  is 
human  and  not  divine  soothsaying,  and  may  be  compared  to 
the  soothsaying  of  Thales,Anaximander,andFherecydes.  This 

Eower  of  predetermination  may  certainly  have  been  brought 
y  Galen  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by  constant  practice, 
but  his  predictions  were  at  times  of  such  peculiar  accuracy, 
that  one  was  led  to  conclude  that  they  proceeded  from  his 
inward  clearness  of  vision.  For  instance,  he  predicted  to  the 
Senator  Sextus,  then  in  perfect  health,  that  upon  the  third 
day  he  would  be  seized  with  fever ;  that  this  fever  would 
decrease  upon  the  sixth, — it  would  abate ;  upon  the  four- 
teenth, return ;  and  that  upon  the  seventeenth  he  would 
entirely  lose  it  through  a  violent  sweat.  He  foretold,  also, 
the  whole  course  of  a  fever  to  the  philosopher  Eudemus. 
A  younjg  Eoman  lying  sick  of  fever,  the  physicians  wished  to 
bleed  hmi,  but  Galen  declared  this  to  be  unnecessary,  as  he 
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would  bleed  from  the  left  nostril :  which  occurred  as  he  pre- 
dicted, and  the  youth  recovered. 

Xenophon  says,  "Nothing  resembles  death  more  than 
sleep ;  but  in  sleep  the  human  soul  especially  reveals  her 
divine  nature ;  she  then  looks  into  fiitunty,  being  freed  from 
the  bonds  of  the  body.' 

Aretseus  (De  signis  et  causis  morbor.  lib.  ii.  c.  1)  expresses' 
very  much  the  same  opinion  : — "  "What  sick  persons  think, 
see,  and  are  acquainted  with,  is  often  very  remarkable. 
Their  whole  nature  appears  perfected  and  purified,  and 
I  their  soul  is  capable  of  prophesying.  At  first  they  often  feel 
their  own  death  approaching ;  then  they  begin  to  teU  those 
present  future  things,  which  are  miraculously  fulfilled ;  and, 
as  the  soul  frees  itself  from  the  body,  they  often  become 
►  wonderful  soothsayers." — (Eiutoque  sordious  animo  vera- 
cissimi  vates  quando  oriimtur.) 

Plutarch  had  veiy  remarkable  ideas  concerning  the  system 
of  divination ;  and  he  may  possibly  not  be  far  from  correct 
when  he  says,  that  it  is  not  more  wonderful  that  the  mind 
should  have  the  power  of  fortelling  events,  than  that  of  re- 
membering them  ;  for  if  the  soul  experienced  that  which  is 
I-     not  yet  present,  it  would  not  be  more  wonderful  than  that 
ik    it  should  remember  that  which  is  past.      "  Exactly  opposite 
^   to  manticj*  he  says,  "  is  memory  (uviifiri),  that  wonder- 
^     fill  power  of  the  soul,  by  means  of  which  it  retains  the  past ; 
!    for  that  which  has  been  seen  exists  no  longer,— everything 
J    in  the  world, — actions,  words,  effects,  arise  and  vanish,  while 
'^   time,  like  a  mighty  torrent,  bears  everything  onward ;  but 
IT   the  memory  of  the  soul  seizes,  I  know  not  how,  upon  all 
-^    this,  and  restores  to  it,  although  it  no  longer  exists,  the 
"^    appearance  and  resemblance  of  reality :  so  that  the  memory 
cr  is  as  it  were  an  ear  for  silent  and  an  eye  for  invisible  things. 
^X  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  soul,  which  has  so 
^   much  power  over  that  which  no  longer  exists,  should  also 
include  many  things  which  are  still  in  the  future,  but  which 
have  a  great  interest  to  the  mind.     Eor  the  whole  striving 
of  the  soul  tends  to  the  future ;  with  the  past  it  has  nothing 
to  do,  but  as  regards  memoir.    However  weak  and  power- 
less this  naturd  property  of  the  mind  may  be,  it  vet  often 
happens  that,  as  it  were,  a  recollection  olooms  forth,  and 
that  the  mind  uses  it  in  its   dreams  and  its   mysteries. 
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Eurroides  certamly  says,  lie  Jtho  caa  gi^e  good  counsel  is 
the  Best  prophet ;  but  he  mistakes,  for  suoii  a  pereoH  is  but 
a  wise  man ;  the  prophetic  power,  oa  the  cootraiy ,  ri  It 
fiayTtK6v,  reaches  the  fiitnre  without  any  condusions  drawn 
from  experience.  Plutarch  denies,  with  great  appearance  of 
reason,  that  prophecy  rests  upon  a  calculation  or  upon  giyen 
data.  In  this  case  it  is  a  direct  knowledge,  as  the  soul  pene-  ^ 
trates  to  the  principles  of  things,  and  participateB  in  ik 
Divine  knowledge,  *'  which  knew  all  thinjgs  even  before  the 
creation." — (Plut.  mor.) 

Plato  and  Aristotle  both  give  us  yiews  concenaing  sooA- 
saying.  We  have  already  seen  that  Plato  supposes  man  to 
be  possessed  of  an  organ  similar  in  construction  to  Hght^  •  [ 
which,  by  its  internal  moyements,  jproduces  the  pictures  of  ^ 
the  imagination.  For  "  a  fire  which  does  not  bum,  tmt  \^ 
diffuses  a  mild  light,  was  created  in  the  eye  by  the  godi. 
When  daylight  and  the  light  from  the  eyes  unite,  a  sub- 
stance is  formed  in  the  direction  of  the  ^es.  When,  how- 
ever, at  night  this  li^ht  is  no  longer  present,  or,  when  the 
eyes  are  closed,  all  mtemal  emotions  are  calmed  and  re- 
-pressed.  K,  however,  certain  impressions  have  remained,  at 
those  points  and  in  those  directions  where  these  impressions 
are,  active  images  of  the  fancy  will  appear." 

We  have  also  heard  from  Plato  of  the  advantages  whidi  ^ 
soothsaying  brought  to  mankind,  and  to  the  G-reeks  in  par-  - 
ticular. 

.    Aristotle,  who  has  left  us  a  treatise  on  Dreams,  expresses 
himself  even  more  clearly,  declaring  that  the  organs  of  the 
senses  are  active  during  dreams.   It  is  necessary  to  become  ae- 
quainted  with  the  general  contents  of  his  work — ^De  divina- 
tione  per  somnum — as  it  contains  the  most  comprehensive 
and  accurate  views  on  dreams,  but  is  still  far  from  giving  satis- 
factory psychological  reasons  for  the  higher  phenomena  of  (^ 
clairvoyance  and  soothsaying.   "  If  dreams,"  he  commencei^  P 
whicli  reveal  the  future,  come  from  a  divinity,  how  is  it  that  ;^ 
they  are  not  peculiar  to  wise  or  virtuous  men  ?  and  how  is  it  I 
that  they  are  a  common  heritage  of  humanity,  more  especis^ 
to  those  of  the  lower  classes  P    At  times  people  dream  things  [^ 
which  are  unworthy  of  the  gods ;  and  Scaliger  remarks  thatiL^ 
Aristotle  intends  to  say  that  the  soul  of  the  idiot  is  onlf  || 
externally  senseless,  but  internally  knows  all  things.     Asvh  i^ 
totle,  however,  gives  his  own  psychological  explMmtioA  of  P" 
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lis  subject.  "  Gbrnmon  people,"  he  observes,  "  are  less  occu- 
led  with  buffiiiess  and  cares,  and  their  souls  are  thus  less 
Lsturbed  by  yaried  thoughts,  remaining,  neyertheless,  im- 
reesible  to  outward  influenoes,and  follow  the  course  to  which 
iey  are  directed:  even  idiots  may  therefore  look  into  futurity." 

With  regard  to  visions  in  sleep,  these  are  frequently  acci- 
ental,  occasioned  by  the  labour  of  the  day,  and  sometimes 
Y  the  internal  condition  of  the  body  itself.  External  im- 
ressions  operate  in  sleep,  whilst  the  external  sens^  repose, 
Luch  more  powerfully  than  in  a  waking  condition :  for  in- 
^ance,  a  slight  noise  will  be  regarded  as  thunder,  and,  from 

sensation  of  warmth  in  any  portion  of  the  body,  the  sleeper 
ill  dream  of  coming  in  contact  with  hot  coals.  This  is 
wing  to  two  reasons :  the  one  the  external  objects,  the 
bher  sleep  itself.  At  night  the  air  is  generally  calmer,  and 
lerefore  renders  the  slightest  sound  perceptible,  and  in 
.eep,  whilst  the  outward  senses  repose,  the  soul  is  possessed 
f  a  redoubled  strength  and  activity,  upon  which  the  slightest 
npression  acts." 

Aristotle  further  believes  that  '^  the  impressions  come 
Y)m  external  objects  through  a  peculiar  emotion,  and 
ejects,  therefore,  the  idole  of  Democritus,  which  exist  in 
le  air,  and  W  thence  exdte  the  imagination."  There 
re  also  certain  clear  dreams  and  presentiments  by  which 
iends  and  acquaintances,  even  from  a  great  distance,  make 
lemselves  known  and  perceived.  There  are  also  persons  who, 
lling  into  an  ecstatic  state  whilst  aU  external  sense  is  in- 
jtive,  predict  the  future.  In  melancholy  temperaments 
^  depends  upon  the  impetuosity  of  their  moods.  We 
ust  not  be  astonished  if  aU  does  not  fall  out  as  pre- 
cted  ;  because  in  omens,  by  sacrifice  and  the  heavens,  this 

&equently  l^e  case ;  unforeseen  circumstances  occurring 
bich  derange  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  that  does  not 
kppen  which  ought  to  happen." 
In  his  further  philosophical  deduction  Aristotle  remarks, 

a  highly  instructive  manner,  '*  It  is,  in  the  next  place, 
^cessary  for  us  to  ascertain  in  what  portion  of  the  soul 
earns  appear, — ^whether  they  are  the  product  of  the  reflective 
culties  vofiTucov,  or  of  the  senses  cua^rrrucov ;  for  only  by 
is  means  can  we  become  acquainted  with  what  occurs  in 
anelves.  If  the  functions  of  the  senses  are  hearing,  see- 
g^  smelling,  and  people  in  sleep  caaaot  «ee  with  their 
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closed  eyes,  it  is  certainly  not  throngh  external  senses  thsfc  ^ 
the  mind  is  influenced.  In  dreams  we  do  not  perceive  "bj  f 
the  external  senses  (aXtrBfiffic),  and  equally  as  little  by  m  ^ 
imagination  (^<$£a)  ;  for  we  say  of  objects  which  we  en-  i 
counter,  not  only  simply,  for  example,  that  it  was  a  man,  a  i 
horse,  as  it  may  be,  but  also  that  the  horse  is  white  and  the  i 
man  m  handsome,  which  the  imagination,  without  the  pe^  ' 
ception  of  the  senses,  could  not  declare  whether  with  trutii 
or  fEdsehood. 

''  In  dreams  a  man  will  be  aware  of  another  as  in  big 
waking  condition,  as  may  be  proved  by  his  recalling  his 
dream  upon  waking.  Many  other  dreams  are  simply  an 
arrangement  of  past  circumstances  preserved  by  the  memory. 
And  in  these  cases  it  often  happens  that  there  is  another 
imaginary  picture  besides  the  dream. 

"  In  any  case  may  the  power  of  imagination  and  the  pe^  ^ 
ceptive  faculty  of  the  soul  be  either  one  or  the  other,  but  in  ' 
neither  case  is  the  former  entirely  without  perception  and 
sensibility ;  for  false  vision  and  false  hearing  belong  to  him 
who  both  sees  and  hears,  but  not  that  whicn  he  l^lieves." 

Yet  in  sleep,  according  to  the  foregoing  arguments,  ex' 
temal  objects  are  neither  heard  nor  seen,  nor  yet  is  anything 
tangible.  Thus  it  would  be  true  that  we  perceive  no  defi- 
nite external  object,  and  it  would  be  untrue  that  the  senses 
are  in  no  way  affected ;  for  each  sense  acts  in  sleep  as  well 
as  in  waking,  but  in  a  different  manner.  Sometimes  it  ap- 
pears false  in  representation,  as  in  waking ;  sometimes  also 
it  is  no  longer  free,  and  follows  the  fancy.  Thus  it  is  to  be 
concluded  that  the  dream  is  an  effect  of  the  perceptive 
faculinr,  for  the  animal  has  them  in  common  with  man.  li, , 
therefore,  the  power  of  imagination  and  the  sentient  faculty 
are  in  the  s^Je  category  «Xhe  fancy,  although  differing S* 
nature, — if,  further,  imagination  is  an  emotion  caused  by  the 
energy  of  the  senses,  and  dreams  appear  to  be  mere  pictures 
of  the  fancy, — ^it  is  evident  that  dreaming  is  an  affair  of  the 
senses,  in  so  far  as  the  organ  of  imagination  and  the  senses 
have  anything  in  common. 

Aristotle's  views  regarding  the  origin  of  dreams  are  ex- 
cellent. The  action  of  objects  upon  the  senses  endures  not  ji 
only  whilst  the  impression  is  being  made,  but  frequentlj  I 
afterwards,  as  in  the  case  with  motion ;  for  a  thing  can  con-  j 
tinue  in  motion  after  the  motive  power  is  remov^.     llius,  | 
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when  our  eyes  wander  from  gazing  at  the  sun,  into  darkness, 
they  perceive  nothing,  owing  to  the  excitement  which  the 
strong  light  has  produced  in  the  eyes ;  also  when  we  have 
gazed  long  at  one  particular  colour,  white  or  green,  every- 
thing at  which  we  look  assumes  the  colour  of  white  or  green ; 
and  thus,  afber  sharp  and  loud  noises,  people  will  become 
deaf,  and  lose  their  correct  sense  of  smell  after  duelling 
keen  odours.    All  senses,  therefore,  have  their  suffering  as 
well  as  their  activity.      Thus  we  perceive  that  frequently, 
although  the  exciting  object  is  removed,  the  excitement  re- 
mains.    And  that  persons  err  in  their  perception  of  objects 
frequently  through  these  passions  we  also  know,  so  that  the 
tunorous  man  wiU,  from  the  slightest  resemblance,  imagine 
that  he  sees  his  foe,  and  the  lover  imagine  he  sees  his  mis- 
tress ;  and  the  more  excitable  the  individual,  the  oftener 
does  he  err.    Delirious  persons  thus  will  perceive  animals 
in  lines  and  markings  upon  the  walls  wmch  may  chance 
,  to  bear  a  distant  resemblance  to  the  forms  of  such  animals 
— ^recognising  their  error  when  the  fever  decreases,  and 
agaiQ  being  tortured  by  their  delusion  when  the  fever  re- 
turns.  The  origin  of  the  error  is,  that  the  ruling  power,  and 
that  in  which  the  phantoms  mirror  themselves,  are  not  equal. 
Thus  we  perceive  that  external  objects  affect  the  sleeping 
senses,  but  that  this  effect  ceases  when  the  mind  is  in  the 
state  of  wakeful  activity,  even  as  a  small  light  is  extin- 
guished in  the  presence  of  a  ^eater.    In  a  state  of  quies- 
j  cence,  however,  this  smaller  light  again  arises,  for  the  mind, 
then  no  longer  influenced  by  outward  objects,  is  as  it  were 
turned  inward  upon  itself ;  and  the  passions,  possessing  in 
themselves  a  great  power  of  agitation,  are  productive  of  dis- 
torted visions  and  distorted  dreams,  as  in  the  case  of  hypo- 
chondriacs, delirious  patients,  and  drunkards  ;  but  when  the 
fevered  blood  resumes  its  natural  course,  the  senses  return 
to  their  normal  condition,  and  are  capable  of  accurate  dis- 
Grimination. 

It  becomes  evident  that  fantastic  excitement  exists  in  the 
senses  during  sleep  if  we  only  recall  on  waking  what  has 
seemed  to  occur  during  sleep,  for  our  waking  senses  become 
evidences  of  the  imaginings  of  our  sleep.  Many  young 
persons  perceive,  with  open  eyes,  moving  forms  in  the  dark- 
ness, wmch  occasion  terror  to  them.    Hence  we  must  con- 
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elude  tbat  an  object  presented  to  the  aenses  in  sleep  becotaef 
a  dream,  for  the  phantasms  we  have  spoken  of  are  as  littb 
dreams  as  real  existences.  It  frec[uently  happens  that  li^il^ 
sound,  and  movement  are  perceiyed,  rat  oiuj  £Eunttf ,  as  i 
distant :  thus  in  sleep  the  li|;ht  of  the  night-^lamp  wiU  Iw 
fSedntly  perceived,  but  on  waking  will  be  reeognised  for  this 
which  it  is ;  so  also  the  crowing  of  cocks,  uie  barking  ot 
dogs,  and  other  sounds.  Some  people  eTon  answer  what 
spoken  to.  Thus  the  sleeping  and  waking  state  znaj  boHi 
exist  together,  though  imperfectly.  Occasionallj,  b«l^ 
rarely,  persons  may  be  met  with  who  harehad  noexperienee 
of  dreams  at  all ;  with  others  dreaming  increases  with  age; 
this  may  arise  from  the  same  causes  whieh  prevent  dremaag 
after  meals,  or  in  childhood ;  the  brains  of  these  personi 
being,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  mistiness,  and  hence  noC^ 
susceptible  of  dreams. 

Until  the  middle  ages,  and  especially  until  the  time  of 
Paracelsus,  do  we  nowhere  find  such  iust  psycbcdogical 
views  regarding  the  creative  faculty  of  the  imagination  ae 
in  Aristotle.  The  Arabian  Averroes,  however,  appears  io 
have  had  a  just  appreciation  of  this  subject,  and  in  manj^ 
subjects  to  have  held  views  similar  to  those  of  Aristotle. 
He  regards  the  subject,  however,  rather  from  the  natonl 
than  the  psychological  point  of  view,  whilst  Paracelsus  did 
exactly  the  contrary. 

The  G-reeks  and  Romans  appear  not  to  have  arrived  at  so 
profound  a  conception  of  the  higher  purposes  of  magic  as 
the  Orientals  ;  and  the  whole  of  their  knowledge  appears  te 
be  comprised  in  what  Cicero  has  written  on  the  sulnect. 
Beyond  the  extracts  which  we  have  already  made  from 
Cicero,  his  observations  on  magical  soothsaying  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows : — 

"  The  soul  being  impelled  of  its  own  firee  will,  and  with* 
out  knowledge  and  premeditation,  in  two  manners — ^the 
ecstatic  and  the  dreamy — ^the  ancients  were  of  opinion  that 
the  ecstatic  prophetic,  power  was  especially  contained  in  the 
Sibylline  verses,  and  chose,  therefore,  ten  interpreters,  r©» 
garding  it  as  useful  to  listen  to  these  ecstatic  prophecies, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  Octavian  war.  In  my  opinion,  the 
ancients  have  been  influenced  in  the  acceptation  of  such 
things  by  other  causes  than  these.    Certain  examples  have 
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been  collected  from  l^e  philoGK^era  to  prove  wherefore 
these  predietiona  shovild  be  true  i  one  of  tne  oldest,  how- 
ever,— ^Xenoj^hanea  of  Colophon---alihough  he  acknowledged 
the  godsy  ^itirely  denied  prediction.  The  others,  however, 
with  the  exception  of  Epicurus,  have  acknowledged  a  power 
of  divination,  although  not  all  in  the  same  degree.  Thus. 
Socrates  and  his  disciples,  and  Zeno  and  those  who  followed 
him,  held  the  opinion  of  the  old  philosophers,  with  the 
assenting  belief  of  the  older  academics  and  peripatetics ;  and 
Pythagoras,  who  himself  desired  to  be  considered  an  augur, 
has  given  great  weight  to  the  subject ;  and  Democratus  has 
supported  the  belief  in  fore-knowledge  of  the  future;  and 
Dicearchus,  denying  other  means  of  prophecy,  has  neverthe- 
less retaiaed  dreams  and  ecstasies ;  and  our  friend  Oratip- 
pus,  whom  I  respect  as  the  first  of  Peripatetics,  yielos 
credence  to  these  unngs  though  he  rejects  other  descriptions 
of  soothsaying.." 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Quintus  maiiitains 
that  the  difficulties  in  exphuning  prediction  prove  nothing 
against  it ;  and  he  expresses  himself  warmly  against  those 
persons  who  will  explain  all  things  by  chance. 

''I  agree  with  those,"  pursues  Quintus,  "who  acknow- 
ledge two  species  of  divination — an  artificial  and  a  natural 
divination.  To  the  natural  species  belong  oracles ;  not  those 
pronounced  by  lot^  but  tibose  spoken  with  a  divine  inspira- 
tion." 

Quintus  then,  having  granted  that  many  oracles  may  be 
&lse,  treats  at  large  upon  dreams :  several  prophetic  ones  he 
relates.  For  example,  the  dream  of  the  mother  of  Phalaris ; 
of  King  Gyrus ;  the  symbolic  dream  of  Hannibal,  in  which 
Jupiter  in  the  assemoly  of  gods  spoke  to  hdm  and  com- 
manded him  to  make  war  upon  Italy;  various  dreams  of 
the  philosophers, — ^among  them  the  dream  of  Socrates,  in 
which  a  beautiful  woman  addressed  to  him  the  line  of 
Homer — "  After  three  days  wilt  thou  arrive  at  the  shadowy 
Phthia" — his  home;  and  so  it  was.  Much,  however,  ia 
taUse  in  dreams — or  perhs^s  only  dark  to  us.  But  if  much 
is  true,  what  do  we  say  to  the  true  ?  "  There  is,  also," 
pursues  he,  "  an  endowment  from  the  gods  of  the  power  of 
pre-vision ;  and  when  this  bums  fiercely  it  is  pronounced 
madness — ecstasy." 
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The  two  species  of  oracle  and  dreams  spring  from  i 
common  origin,  which  our  Cratippus  thus  explains.     Man, 
sars  he,  receives  his  soul  from  a  superior  source ;  wherebj 
we  recognise  that  a  divine  soul  exists  from  which  the  hunun 
soul  is  aerived.    The  portion  of  the  soul  which  is  possessed^ 
of  sensation,  motion,  and  desire,  is  dependent  upon  tlie 
bodv ;  and  the  portion  helonging  to  reason  and  understand- 
ing u  most  powerful  when  it  is  least  connected  with  tiie 
body.       Cratippus,  after  having  brought  forward  varioiiB  * 
examples  of  true  divination  and  dreams,  thus  concludes  :— 
"  If  without  the  eye  sight  cannot  be  possessed,  yet  with  the 
eye  there  may  be  error,  then  is  everyone  who  by  the  eye 
iL  become  conscious  of  truth,  possesBed  of  an  i^trum^ 
whereby  to  see  the  truth.     In  the  same  manner,  if  the 
office  and  business  of  prophecy  cannot  be  performed  without 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  yet  notwithstanding  that  the  prophet 
may  someta^nes  propUy  falsely,  it  is  sufficient  &r  the 
establishment  of  his  prophet-power  that  he  shall  have  once  I 
prophesied    truly.      But  innumerable  are  such  examples ;    •■ 
therefore  the  existence  of  the  powers  of  divination  must  he 
conceded.      But  whence  comes  &I1  this  ?    thou  enquirest. 
Very  good — but  that  is  not  now  the  question.  The  question 
now  is  whether  it  exists  or  not.     If  I  said  that  there  is  a   j 
magnet  which  attracts  iron,  but  could  not  explain  why  it  did 
so,  wouldst  thou  deny  the  fact  ?     "We  see  it,  and  hear  it, 
and  read  of  it,  and  have  inherited  it  from  our  fathers; 
before  the  beginning  of  philosophy— which  is  not  so  long  Jj 
ago — it  was  not  doubted  of  in  common  life;   and  since 
philosophy  has  appeared,  no  philosopher  has  thought  other- 
wise— at  least,  none  worthy  of  esteem.     I  have  spoken  of 
Pythagoras,  Democritus,  of  Socrates,  and  others." 

Quintus  having  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  nature  of 
artificial  divination,  speaking  of  the  second  kind  of  natural 
divination,  says : — "  This  must  be  referred  to  the  gods,  from 
whom,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  first  learned  and 
wise  men,  we  have  our  being.  And  since  the  universe  is 
pervaded  with  one  spirit — the  divine  spirit — human  souls 
must  necessarily  be  affected  when  they  come  into  com-  : 
mimion  with  the  souls  of  the  gods.  The  human  soul,  when  « 
awake,  is  held  in  thraU  by  the  needs  of  life,  and  is  removed    i 
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There  is  a  rare  species  of  soul  whicli  withdraws  itself  from 
the  body,  and  with  zeal  and  labour  seeks  to  raise  itself  to 
the  knowledge  of  divine  things.  Thus  the  souls  of  men 
attain  to  natural  power  of  divination  when  they  are  free 
and  unclogged  by  the  body,  as  is  the  case  with  inspired 
prophets,  and  sometimes  even  m  sleep. 

Thus  the  two  following  species  of  foreknowledge  are 
recognised  by  Dicearchus,  and  cited  by  our  Cratippus. 
Firstly,  the  souls  of  such  who,  despising  the  body,  soar  up 
into  freedom,  and,  inflamed  with  a  certain  ardour,  perceive 
in  part  those  things  which  they  have  foretold.  And  there 
are  various  means  by  which  such  souls  may  be  inflamed,  for 
there  are  souls  which  may  be  inspired  by  certain  tones  and 
Phrygian  music.  Others  are  inspired  by  groves  and  woods  ; 
others  by  rivers  and  seas.  I  believe  also  that  there  are 
certain  exhalations  from  the  earth  which  are  productive  of 
the  oracular  spirit.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the  seer ;  and 
the  condition  of  the  dreamer  is  very  similar ;  for  what 
occurs  to  the  seer  awake,  occurs  to  us  asleep.  The  soul  is 
active  in  sleep,  free  of  the  senses  and  all  the  impediments 
of  worldly  care,  the  body  lying  as  if  dead.  And  having 
lived  from  eternity  in  rutercourse  with  innumerable  spirits, 
the  soul  compasses  the  whole  of  nature,  and  remains  wakefrd, 
if,  by  means  of  moderate  indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking, 
it  is  in  an  undisturbed  condition.  Thus  Plato  advised 
people  to  fall  asleep  in  such  a  manner  that  the  soul  should 
remain  undisturbed.  On  the  same  account  the  Pythagoreans 
were  forbidden  to  eat  beans,  as  they  are  a  flatulent  food, 
and  opposed  to  a  calm,  truth-seeking  mood  of  mind.  Then 
the  body  lies  like  the  body  of  one  dead,  and  the  spirit  lives, 
and  will  live  yet  more  intensely  when  it  shall  have  entirely 
quitted  the  body. 

After  Cicero,  in  the  second  book,  has  brought  forward  his 
arguments  against  auguries  and  omens,  and  has  declared 
that  he  considers  the  views  of  the  stoics — who  believed  in 
artificial  soothsaying — as  much  too  superstitious, he  observes: 
"  The  views  of  the  reripatetics,  of  old  Dicearchus,  as  well  as 
of  the  now  blooming  Cratippus,  suit  me  better.  They 
believe  that  in  the  spirit  of  man  dwells  an  oracle,  by  whicn 
the  future  may  be  perceived,  either  when  the  soul  is  excited 
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by  divine  iBspintion,  or  when  through  sleep  the  soul  expanjb 
herself  unfettered." 

The  farther  arguments  brought  forward  against  the  Ark 
of  Divination  in  the  course  of  Cicero's  work,  are  rather 
directed  against  the  then  prevalent  mode  oi  interpretatioai 
than  against  the  gift  of  divination  and  the  power  of  the  seer. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  a  detailed  history  of  different 
nations,  it  will  not  appear  irrelevant  to  take  a  review  of  tke 
earliest  systems  of  pnilosophy,  by  which  our  attempts  to 
explain  magic  may  be  aided. 

In  India  and  Egypt,  in  the  earliest  ages,  God  was 
imagined  as  the  eternal  spirit,  cmgin,  and  ruler  of  the  world, 
who,  as  the  universal  soul,  penetrates,  vitalises^  and  main- 
tains all  things ;  and  of  whom  the  human  soul  is  a  portion. — 
(Brucker,  Historia  philos.  critica,  T.  i  p.  205.)  The  Brah-  j 
mins  have  the  same  belief  at  the  present  day.  Pythagoras^  I 
who  studied  iu  the  Egyptian  mysteries,  had,  according  to 
Cicero  (De  natura  deorum,  lib.  i.  c.  2),  a  similar  theory. 
He  calls  G-od  the  spirit  permeatiug  all  portions  of  the  world 
and  all  things,  &om  whom  all  beings  have  their  life.  Zeno, 
the  stoic,  declared'  God  to  be  the  soul  of  the  world,  with 
which  he  forms  a  Kving,  spherical  being. 

The  stars  were  regarded  as  the  habitations  of  Gt)d,  and 
therefore  declared  to  be  divine  by  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Chal- 
cidius,  and  others.  Hence  arose,  with  the  spread  of  these  t 
views  among  the  people,  the  worship  of  the  stars  under  cer-  i 
tain  forms, — so  that  many  venerated  the  sun  as  the  centre 
and  noblest  part  of  the  universe,  and  called  him  the  king, 
and  the  moon  ^ueen  of  heaven ;  the  other  celestial  bodi^ 
were  regarded  either  as  their  followers,  or  as  independent 
divine  beings — as  gods. 

To  indicate  G-od's  existence,  the  ancient  sages  of  Asia  and 
many  Greeks  adopted  the  emblem  of  pure  fire  or  ether. 
(Aerem  amplectitur  immensus  SBther,  qui  constat  ex  altis-' 
simis  ignibus :  Cic.  de  natura  deorum,  ]ib.  ii.  c.  86.  Ccelum 
ipsiun  steUasque  collegens,  onmisque  siderea  compago,  sether 
vocatur ;  non  ut  quidam  putant,  quod  ignitus  sit,  et  incen- 
sus,  sed  quod  cursibus  rapidis  semper  rotetur :  Apulejus  de 
Mundo.)  Pythagoras  and  Empedocles  entertained  similar 
theories  (Brucker,  1.  c.  T.  i.  p.  1113.)  Permenides  also 
represented  G^d  as  an  universal  fire,  which  surrounded  the 
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beaveiuar  wil^  its  circle  of  lighi  and  fire  (Cicero  de  natura 
deor.  lib.  i.  c.  11.)  HippasnSy  Heraclitiis,  and  Hippocrates 
imagined  G-od  as  a  reasomng  and  immortal  fire,  which  per- 
meates aU  things  (Cndworth,  Systema  intellectuale,  p.  104 ; 
and  G-esnems  de  animis  Hippocratis.)  Plato  and  .Ajristotle 
departed  but  littie  from  this  in  their  teachings ;  and  Demo^ 
cntus  called  Gtod  the  reason  or  soul  in  a  sphere  of  fire 
(Stobacus,  Eclogse  physicse,  lib.  vii.  c.  x.)  Cleonithes  con- 
sidered the  sun  as  the  highest  Otod  (Biisching,  G-rundriss 
ein^^  GeschLchte  der  PhiLosophie,  I.  Th.  p.  344.)  "We  find, 
therefore,  in  the  earliest  ages,  an  JSther  theory,  by  which 
many  modem  theorists  endeavour  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  magnetisBu 

"  Who  only  hath  immortaKiy,  dwelling  in  the  light  which 
no  man  can  approach  unto,  whom  no  man  hath  seen  nor  can 
see"  (Timothy,  vi.  16). 

"  !For  with  thee  is  the  fountain  of  life ;  in  thy  light  shall 
weseeKght"  (Psalms,  38-9). 

^  Angels  of  light,  the  just,  are  as  radiant  as  light ;  the  light 
comes,  and  the  glory ;  my  right  is  the  light  of  the  nations ;. 
to  be  in  light  or  in  the  living  knowledge  of  Christ."  "  The 
Urim  and  Thummim.  The  light  of  wisdom,  knowledge, 
illumination.     And  the  earth  shined  with  His  glory." 

This  so-called  system  of  emanation  did  not  refer  alone  to 
the  religious  teachings  and  cosmology  of  the  ancient  nations 
of  Asia  and  Egypt,  but  their  whole  philosophy  was  spiritual. 
Besides  the  Indian  doctrines  of  the  Zendavesta,  in  which 
Zoroaster's  words  regarding  God,  world,  nature,  and  man-* 
kind,  are  contained,  and  the  Oupnechat,  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian teachings  agree  with  it ;  the  Cabbalah ;  the  Pythagoreans 
and  Platonists,  and  the  Alexandrians ;  the  learned  fathers  of 
the  Church,  Origenes  and  Silesius;  then  the  later  Theo- 
sophists ;  the  philosophi  per  ignem, — as  Paracelsus,  Adam 
von  Boden,  Jacob  Gi>horri ;  and,  in  the  seventeenth  century,. 
Bbbert  Pludd,  Jacob  Bohme,  Poiret,  Maxwell,  "Wirdig,. 
Pordage,  &c., — ^all  hold,  with  various  modifications,  thi» 
system  of  spiritual  emanation.  The  Egyptians  believed 
cnaotic  night  a  matter  to  be  eternal  with  God.  The  new 
Platonists  were  of  the  opinion  that  nature  or  the  world  pro- 
ceeded from  God,  as  rays  of  light  from  the  sun,  and  there- 
fore of  later  origin  than  Gk)d — ^not  according  to  1:ime)\5\}^ 
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nature.  Others  have  imagined  matter  had  always  been  in 
Gk)d,  but,  at  a  certain  time,  had  proceeded  from  him  and 
become  formed. 

The  most  ancient  writing  now  extant  upon  the  woiid- 
soul,  and  the  nature  of  things,  is  ascribed  to  TimaBus  of 
Locris.  The  principles  of  the  Timsean  doctrine  are  much  as 
follows,  accorcUng  to  Biisching : — 

**  Gk)d  shaped  the  eternal  imformed  matter  by  impartmg 
to  it  His  being.  The  inseparable  united  itself  with  the 
separable ;  the  unvarying  with  the  variable ;  and,  moreover, 
in  the  harmonic  conditions  of  the  Pythagorean  system.  To 
comprehend  all  things  better,  infinite  space  was  imagined  as 
divided  into  three  portions,  which  are, — ^the  centre,  the  cir- 
cumference, and  the  intermediate  space.  The  centre  is  most 
distantfrom  the  highest  Gk)d,  who  inhabits  the  circumference ; 
the  space  between  the  two  contains  the  celestial  spheres. 
When  Q-od  descended  to  impart  His  being,  the  emanations 
from  Him  penetrated  the  whole  of  heaven,  and  filled  the 
same  with  imperishable  bodies.  Its  power  decreased  with 
the  distance  from  the  source,  and  lost  itself  gradually  in  our 
world  in  minute  portions,  over  which  matter  was  still  domi- 
nant. From  this  proceeds  the  continuous  change  of  being 
and  decay  below  the  moon,  where  the  power  of  matter  pre- 
dominates ;  from  this,  also,  arise  the  circular  movements  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  various  rapidities  of  the  stars, 
and  the  peculiar  motion  of  the  planets.  By  the  union  of 
Gtod  with  matter,  a  third  being  was  created,  namely,  the 
world-soul,  which  vitalizes  and  regulates  aU  things,  and 
occupies  the  space  between  the  centre  and  the  circum- 
ference." 

A  further  description  is  to  be  met  with  in  Brucker  and 
Batteux  (Histoire  des  causes  premieres). 

This  Timsaan  doctrine  was  afterwards  defended  with  more 
or  less  acuteness  and  subtlety  by  Ocellus  Lucanus,  upon  the 
origin  of  all  things ;  Plato  in  his  Timseus  ;  Aristotle  in  his 
letters,  upon  the  system  of  the  world,  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  <fcc. 

Modem  philosophers  have  even  admitted  and  described 
this  world-soul  in  various  manners,  but  without  imagining  i1 
to  be  Q-od.  Thus  Descartes  considered  space  to  be  filled 
by  a  fluid  matter,  which  he  believed  to  be  elementary  and  tc 
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move  in  circles ;  he  also  believed  it  to  be  the  source  and  germ 
of  all  things  which  surround  the  world  and  impel  it  onwards 
— (a  species,  therefore,  of  magnetic  fluid.)  Malebranche, 
Father  Kircher,  Huyghens,  Leibnitz,  Bernoulli,  &c.,  enter- 
tained similar  ideas.  Search  describes  it  as  a  spiritual 
being,  filling  the  whole  material  world,  and  permeating  its 
minutest  space ;  as  the  first  principle  of  nature,  which  makes 
of  the  world  an  animal,  dependent  upon  the  highest  being. 
We  shall  at  a  later  period  refer  to  Paracelsus  and  his  suc- 
cessors. 

Others,  the  so-caUed  Dualists,  considered  matter  as  coeval 
with  G-od ;  as  in  nature,  matter  and  active  power,  as  it  were, 
mutually  influencing  each  other,  without  being  on  that 
account  either  one  and  the  same,  or  created  at  different  times. 
Plato  had  a  similar  philosophical  theory : — "  There  are 
two  things,  of  which  the  one  is  power,  the  other  matter ; 
in  each,  however,  both  are  contained."  (De  natura  ita  dice- 
bant,  ut  eam  dividerent  in  res  duas,  ut  altera  esset  eificiens, 
altera  autem  quasi  huic  se  prsebens,  eaque  eificeretur  aHquid. 
In  60  quod  efficeret,vim  esse  censebant;  in  eo  quod  eificeretur, 
niateriam,  in  utroque  tamen  utrumque,  &c.  Cicero,  Acad, 
qusest.  1.  i.  sect.  .24.)  Zeno  believed  in  two  primary  causes 
of  things,  passive  matter  and  an  active  reason  contained  in 
matter,  or  GK>d,  who  always  is,  and  produces  all  things  from 
matter.  He  describes  God  as  aether,  or  fire,  or  the  reason 
which  permeates  all  things.  Qtod  is  the  world-soul,  and 
forms,  m  conjunction  with  the  world,  a  living  (spherical) 
being.  The  whole  world  and  the  heavens  are  the  substance 
of  God. — To  others,  the  Materialists,  the  sole  being  and  the 
cause  of  all  phenomena,  <fcc.,  is  matter. 

Materialism,  at  least  in  its  most  refined  form,  was  current 
among  the  Egyptians.  Their  eternal  matter,  night,  was  to 
them  aether — the  material  God.  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  and 
Hesiod,  have,  in  their  descriptions  of  natural  objects,  called 
matter  night  or  chaos,  and  tra<3ed  the  origin  of  ^  things  to 
its  activity  (G^sner's  edition  of  the  Works  of  Orpheus, 
p.  118.) 

"  Canam  noctem,  deorum  pariter  atque  hominem  genetri- 
cem ;  nox  origo  rerum  omnium." 

The  opinions  of  philosophers  concerning  matter  were, 
however,  very  various.    Some  denied  to  it  all  properties,  j 
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.action,  or  forms ;  others  saw  propertiee  and  fon&s  in  it.  The 
form  was  either  one  like  the  four  elements  and  their  varia- 
tions, differing  only  in  density  or  rarity ;  or  they  assumed  that 
matter  had  more  than  one  form,  and  to  consist  of  minute  in- 
destructihle  particles, — ^that  is,  atoms.  Strato,  of  Lampsaeus, 
was  of  opinion  that  nothing  else  was  necessary  to  the  for- 
mation ot  the  world  from  eternal  matter  i^ian  its  hidden 
nature,  with  its  peculiar  motive  uid  (»reativ«  powers 
(Cicero,  Acad.  qu»st.  lib.  ii.  sect.  121.)  Leucij^Mifi  believed 
that  the  atoms  themselves  moved ;  and  Democritus  taught 
that  they  moved  in  infinite  space  unceasingly  and  perpen- 
dicularly downwards,  where  they  came  in  con&ct  wit^  each 
other,  and  either  united  or  were  r^ulsed ;  and  from  which 
all  things  arise  and  decay.  Epicurus  held  similar  theories, 
which  only  differed  in  the  detaus.  The  Stdic  Zeno  ascribed 
reason  to  the  finest  matter,  or  sether,  from  which  all  things 
are  created, — ^being  equal  with  Q-od,  whom  he  r^resented 
as  an  active  fire.  But,  as  he  held  nothing  to  be  spiritu^, 
BO  was  Gtod  also  corporeal,  though  of  ex^aordinary  purity 
compared  to  all  other  things,  Other  explanatory  theories 
departed  very  much  from  these  and  from  each  other.  So,  for 
instance,  the  infinite  chaos  of  Orpheus,  which  became  an 
egg,  and  which  the  Peripatetics  explained  by  saying  that 
Orpheus  meant  night,  existed  before  all  things^-even  before 
God.  The  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists,  however,  explained 
it  as  meaning  that  Orpheus  placed  God  first,  who  created  the 
world  from  night.  Jablonski  (De  mysteriis  -Sgyptiorum) 
believes  that  Orpheus  derived  his  idea  of  the  egg  from  the 
Egyptiaas,  aad  mamtains  the  meaning  of  Orphens  to  hare 
been,  that  God,  being  umted  throughout  all  time  with 
matter  in  an  infinite  chaos,  had  formed  chaos'  into  the 
sh^e  of  an  egg,  and  then  developed  His  creative  power. 

From  this  brief  enumeration  of  the  most  ancient  views,  we 
see  that  the  modem  theories  have  already  long  existed,  and 
that  the  material  explanation  of  the  magnetic  phenomena 
which  has  been  propounded  in  our  times  is  not  new. 

The  other  theories  regarding  the  soul  and  the  body,  and  the 
reciprocal  influence  of  sympathy  and  antipathy,  &c.,  are  of 
great  importance  to  magnetism ;  it  is,  therefore,  worth  while 
to  see  what  history  says  upon  this  subject. 

Dic®archus  introduces  Pherecrates  speaking,  who  ecm- 
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fiidered  the  soul  to  be  an  empty  word,  as  nothing,  and  all 
the  sentient  and  active  powenB  as  corporeal  (Cicero,  Tusc. 
^usest.  lib.  i.  sect.  21. — "  ^ihil  esse  omnino  animum,  et  hoc 
esse  totmn  nomen  inane,  neque  in  homine  inesse  animum^ 
etc.") 

Seneca  admits  unhesitatingly  that  no  one  knew  what  the 
eoul  really  was  (Natural.  qusBst.  lib.  vii.  c.  24)  ;  and  Bonnet 
says  the  same  (Analytical  Inyestigation  vpon  the  Powers 
<xf  the  Soul) — "  We  know  as  little  what  is  an  idea  in  the 
-Boul  as  the  soul  itself." 

On  the  contrary,  Hayer  maintains  (La  spirituality  et 
immortalite  de  Tame,  T.  li.  p.  76),  that  we  have  of  nothing 
fio  clear  a  perception  as  of  our  souls,  and  that  this  is  even 
the  foundation  of  all  knowledge. 

St.  Macarius,  in  the  ninth  century,  and  Averrhoes  ad- 
mitted that  but  one  soul  existed  in  man  (Biisching, 
p.  803). 

The  ancient  Greeks  believed  a  double  soul  to  exist  in  all 
men — even  a  threefold  one ;  that  man  had  an  animal  (anima 
bruta)  and  a  divine  soul  (divina).  Even  in  Homer  we  find 
traces  of  this  (Iliad,  lib.  v.  192,  193 ;  Odyss.  lib.  i^,  v.  14) 
The  divine  soul  is  called  by  him  vovg,  also*  ^p^v-^pcFcc, 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  because  even  then  the  belief  was 
common  that  the  seat  of  the  soul  was  in  the*  stomach.  The 
animal  soul  is  called  ^v/ioc. 

Diogenes  Laertius(Devitis,dogmat.  et  apophthegmat.  clar. 
viror.  lib.  viii.  segm.  30)  writes : — "  Pythagoras  and  Plato 
gave  two  portions  to  the  soul,  one  reasoning — \6yoy — and 
one  unreasoning — &\oyov — or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
three,  for  they  divided  the  unreasoning  into  the  ^fiucov 
and  ivi'^vfuKov.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  poet-king 
speaks  of  the  soul  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach;  so  that 
even  in  the  efu*liest  ages  the  transposition  of  consciousness 
had  been  remarked,  by  which,  as  the  Hindoos  knew,  the 
somnambulists  see  and  hear  through  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
Yan  Helmont  at  a  later  period  transpose  the  seat  of  his 
ArchsBus  entirely  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  and  in  the  year 
1752  a  Portuguese  and  several  French  physicians  main- 
tained that  the  soul  is  situated  there  (Hamburgh  Medical 
Magazine,  part  viiL  p.  647  ;  and  part  x.  p.  801). 

Empedodes  believed  all  men  and  animals  to  possess  two 
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souls;  and  Aristotle  distinguishes  the  reasoning  s( 
povQ — from  the  animal — ^ vx^.  The  reasoning  soul  c 
from  without  the  soul,  and  is  similar  in  nature  tc 
stars,  for  it  is  a  portion  of  the  fifth  element,  or  the 
igneous,  ethereal  nature  which  is  spread  throughoui 
universe. 

The  soul  as  a  substance  was  now  regarded  as  somel 
different  to  matter, — as  absolutely  spiritual  or  mat' 
For  it  was  disputed  whether  the  soul  were  different  to  ma 
or  whether  of  such  a  fine  nature  that  it  could  not  be 
ceived  by  the  senses.  Aristotle  even  regarded  the  reasc 
portion  of  the  soul  to  be  material,  for  the  fine  eth 
astral  nature  was  by  him  called  a  fifth  element.  Epic 
taught  that  the  soul  is  of  a  fine,  tender  body,  whicli 
been  created  from  the  finest,  smoothest,  and  roundest  a1 
The  Stoics,  w  ho  believed  the  whole  world  to  be  merely  foi 
of  material  portions,  excepted  the  soul,  as  well  as  &od 
Ether),  from  this  corporeal  nature ;  thev  considered 
soul  to  be  detached  portions  of  God — the  purest  e 
The  ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  Irenaeus,  Tertu 
Amobius,  Methodius,  <fcc.,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
is  corporeal,  but  of  a  very  fine  nature,  like  ether.  Ho 
and  Spinoza  also  believed  the  soul  to  be  corporeal, 
opposite  theories  of  the  purely  spiritual  being  have 
exhibited  by  the  Spiritualists,  the  defenders  of  the  w 
soul,  the  Oabbalists,  and  Theosophists,  as  we  have  ab 
seen. 

Wlience  comes  the  soul  ?  "We  have  already  seen 
most  of  the  ancient  philosophers  derive  the  soul  from 
universal  world-soul,  particularly  Timseus  of  L( 
Pythagoras,  and  Plato.  Plato  says,  that  God  has  laid 
primary  conception  of  all  things  in  the  human 
and  especially  m  the  world-soul,  of  which  it  is  a  por 
The  images  are,  however,  obscured  when  it  is  placed  in 
dark  cavern  of  the  body ;— that  is  the  prison  and  the  i 
of  the  soul.  Heraclitus  also  believed  all  souls  to  have 
ceeded  from  the  universal  soul.  The  fathers  of  the  chi 
Lactantius,  Synesius,  <&c.,  believed  the  soul  to  be  a  pa: 
the  divine  being ;  and  the  Theosophists  called  it  a  fire  t 
from  the*  eternal  ocean  of  light.  Old  and  new  philosor 
were  unanimous  on  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul,  c 
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Iready  oreated  before  this  life ;  and  Pythagoras  appears  to 
laye  been  the  first  to  maintain  upon  this  belief  that  souls 
oigrate  from  one  body  to  another,  until,  purified  by 
his  metempsychosis,  they  are  reunited  with  G-od  as  abso- 
ntely  pure  light.  This  pre-existence  was  also  accepted  by 
k)crates  and  Plato.  In  the  creation,  according  to  Plato, 
tars  were  appointed  as  habitations  to  the.  souls,  and  by 
iegrees  they  were  placed  in  human  bodies.  Those  who  lived 
lure  lives  returned  to  better  stars,  but  the  wicked  migrated 
ato  lower  animals,  until  all  evil  was  overcome.  Learning  in 
his  world,  therefore,  is  not  an  acquiring  of  anything  new, 
lut  merely  a  recalling  to  the  memory  of  that  which  was 
nee  known.  '*  There  is,  in  fact,"  says  Socrates  (PhsBdon), 
•  a  regeneration  and  a  being  of  the  living  from  the  dead, 
nd  an  existence  of  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  for  the  good 
k  better  existence,  but  for  the  wicked  a  miserable  existence."  ' 
'  Even  that,"  interrupts  Coles,  "  agrees  with  the  sentence, 
k)cnites,  which  thou  art  accustomed  to  repeat,  that  our 
earning  is  but  a  remembrance,  and  that  we  mu^,  therefore, 
lecessarily  have  learned  at  an  earlier  period  that  which  we 
remember,  and  that  this  would  be  impossible  if  our  soul 
bad  not  existed  before  it  entered  the  human  form ;  so  that, 
loeording  to  this,  the  soul  must  be  immortal." 

The  fishers  of  the  church,  especially  Origenes,  believed  in 
tihe  pre-existence. 

Sunilar  to  this  was  the  ancient  oriental  belief  in  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  human  soul,  which,  fallen  from  a  higher 
being,  enters  its  earthly  habitation  as  a  life  of  penance. 
[n  modem  times,  Monro  and  Leibnitz  have  particularly 
defended  the  theory  of  pre-existence.  The  latter  says, 
that  Qod  has  created  merely  simple  and  imperishable  sub- 
itances ;  these  he  calls  Monads,  or,  according  to  Aristotle, 
Ehitelechia,  of  which  the  most  perfect  are  those  of  men ;  more 
Imperfect  are  those  of  animals;  and  the  lowest  are  the 
elements  of  bodies.  According  to  him,  the  seed  of  all  nations 
wtm  already  present  in  Adam.  Those  souls  which  become 
limnan  in  the  course  of  time  have  before  existed  in  another 
leseription  of  organized  bodies.  The  more  easily  to  explain 
liereditary  sin,  theologists  state  that  the  souls  are  imparted 
lO  ihe  bodies  of  cmldren  by  their  parents  (Thomasius, 
Disput.  de  origine  anim»;  Huetius  in  QrigenianiS)  lib.  \. 
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qusBst.  6;  H.  Bosius  inYindiciis  Augustimanis^  c.  ir.  etc.) 
Another  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  soul  was,  that^  Ood 
created  a  firesh  soul  with  every  conception,  and  implanted 
it  in  the  child's  body.  This  is  disputed  by  the  Latin  and 
&reek  fathers  of  the  church ;  the  JPelasgians,  as  opponents 
of  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  sin ;  and  some  scholastics,  who 
preferred  believing  in  the  reasoning  soul  of  Aristotle.  At 
a  latter  period,  Catholics  and  Protestants  confessed  the  same. 
Lastly,  the  seat  of  the  soul  has  been  disputed.  The 
Flatonists,  especially  of  Alexandria,  taught  that  the  powei 
of  the  soul  is  equal  in  every  part  of  the  body ;  but  it  may 
be  said  that  it  must  work  there,  where  the  instrument  takea 
its  commencement — ^that  is,  in  the  sense  of  consciousness  oi 
the  brain; — ^indisputably  one  of  the  most  correct  views. 
Farmenides,  Epicurus,  and  Lucretius,  placed  the  seat  of  the 
soul  in  the  breast.  Diogenes  Apolloniates  believed  the 
soul  to  inhabit  the  aorta  of  the  heart  (Plutarch  de  placitiB 
philosophor.  lib.  iv.  c.  5).  Hippocrates  and  Ansonius 
placed  the  reasoning  portion  of  the  soul  in  the  heart  itself 
(Hippocr.  de  corde :  "  Mens  in  sinistro  cordisventriculo  insita 
est,"  &c.)  According  to  Plutarch,  some  have  regarded 
the  heart  as  the  seat  of  the  soul ;  others  the  pericardium. 
Many  ancient  physicians  and  philosophers  have  looked  upon 
the  praecordia — ^pcVec — or  even  the  diaphragm,  as  containing 
the  reasoning  soul ;  of  the  latter  they  already  knew  that  it 
possesses  a  peculiar  sensitiveness  with  the  pia  mater. 
Empedocles  sought  for  the  soul  in  the  substance  of  the 
blood,  as  did  even  Moses  and  the  Jews.  Plato  and 
Democritus  held  the  whole  body  to  be  the  residence  of 
the  soul.  Strato  placed  it  between  the  eyebrows ;  and  Yaa 
Helmont  states  that  the  vital  spirit  (aura  vitalis,  archeus) 
is  particularly  active  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  especially 
when  the  other  outward  senses  are  at  rest.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  magnetic  transposition  of  the  poles,  or 
the  increased  activity  of  the  inward  senses  of  the  region  of 
the  stomach,  in  somnambulic  phenomena,  and  believed  tlie 
real  seat  of  the  vital  power  and  of  animal  heat  to  be  there. 
Others  accepted  the  brain  generally  as  the  exclusive  habita' 
tion  of  the  soul ;  others,  agam,  portions  of  it.  Thus  Descartes 
placed  it  in  the  pineal  gland ;  others,  in  the  roots  of  the 
nerves ;  others,  like  Sommering,  in  the  cavities  of  the 
brain.    There  were,  also,  contraoictory  opinions  upon  the 
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teciprocal  influence  of  tlie  body  and  tlie  soul,  as  is  the  case 
at  the  present  day.  The  materialists  gave  the  predominating 
power  to  the  body ;  the  spiritualists,  on  the  contrary,  to  the 
Boul.     Thus  Epicurus  believed  that  the  soul  would  neither 
be  active  nor  passive,  if  it  were  not  material.    Anaxagoras 
first  speaks  of  a  reasoning  being,  giving  order  and  motion 
to  the  body.    Pythagoras  symbolised  the  soul  by  a  numeral, 
which  moved  itself,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  body.    Aris- 
totle also  regarded  the  soul  as  the  cause  of  motion  in  the  body, 
which  in  return  influenced  the  soul.      Upon  this  reciprocal 
influence  the  system  of  Aristotle  was  founded — Systema  in- 
fiuxusphysici — ^by  means  of  which  the  soul  of  man  produces 
movement  in  the  body,  and  ideas  in  the  imagination.  It  was 
admitted  that  no  one  could  explain  how  this  took  place,  but 
tiiat  it  sufficed  to  know  that  motion  in  the  body  was  conse- 
quent upon  previous  mental  activity,  and  that  sensations  in 
me  soul  were  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  body.     The 
primary  principle  of  life  is  now  that  which  it  has  always 
been — an    unknown    something — called    by    the    Greeks 
niv    ^vafiiy    Apprirdv ;    by    the  Eomans,    quaUtas   occulta 
infunda;    and  by  the  Hebrews,  the    divine    instrument. 
Later,  theories  of  harmony,  sympathy,  and  magnetism,  have 
been  founded  thereon,  according  to  spiritual  or  material 
yiews,   in  which,  however,  that  qualitas  occulta  has  still 
remained  as  perfectly  unknown  as  ever.     The  efiects  of  that 
reciprocal  influence,  like  those  of  magnetism,  and  of  ancient 
magic,  and  the  conditions   connected  with  it,  are  by  no 
means  reduced  to  harmony  in  the  various  theories. 

The  Pythagoreans,  and  among  them  particularly  Empe- 
docles,  in  his  great  poem  upon  the  Natiipe  of  Things,  have 
traced  the  origin  of  all  things  to  Monas — God,  whose  two 
principles  were  called  fnendship  and  enmity.  Heraclitus 
and  Hippasus  taught  that  an  universal  war  reigns  in  the 
world — a  continuous  enmity ;  and  that  all  things  are  pro- 
duced and  governed  by  discord.  Plato  causes  Pausanias  to 
describe  love  as  double^one  celestial  and  the  other  common ; 
and  the  physician  Eriximachus,  who  completes  that  which 
his  friend  had  commenced  saying,  understands  thereby  the 
two  principles  of  nature,  of  which  the  first  is  the  cause  of 
aU  harmomc  union,  the  second  of  all  kinds  of  disunion  and 
discord.      Accordmg  to  this,  says  he,  the  dominion  of 
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amor  is  not  to  be  alone  confined  to  the  lieait  of  man,  baft 
is  spread  throughout  ail  animated  bodies — through  all  'p^ 
ductions  of  the  earth,  and  throughout  nature.  Thus  ammil 
nature  has  its  amor,  and  with  this  physic  concerns  its^. 
In  music,  by  means  of  skil^  combinations  of  dissimikr 
notes  and  spaces  of  time,  harmony  is  produced.  Both  tiw 
arts  of  medicine  and  music  must  attempt  to  incline  the 
Tarious  inclinations  of  men,  or  their  double  amor,  to  tiieir 
puipose.  Lastly,  predictions  also  belong  to  the  amor,  by 
which  men  maintain  their  communion  with  the  gods.  It  is 
destined  to  incite  its  better  amor — ^that  is,  the  regulated 
activity  of  the  soul — to  piety;  and  on  the  contrary,  U 
repress  all  ungoyemed  incunations,  as  the  works  of  the  evil 
amor.  The  beneficial  results  to  the  human  race  are  effected 
by  the  better  amor,  and  this  gains  the  friendship  of  the  godi 
for  us.  These  teachings,  upon  which  those  of  Pytiia* 
goras  and  Plato  are  founded,  originate  from  a  much  more 
ancient  wisdom,  which  we  find  expressed  in  the  East ;  that 
the  human  soul,  with  its  being  and  varied  powers,  is  con- 
nected in  a  mysterious  manner  with  nature ;  that  the  humao 
soul  is  formed  after  the  scheme  of  the  luiiyerse  (or  rather, 
the  universe  after  the  soul),  and  that  there  is  nothing  in 
nature  which  does  not  touch  an  appropriate  chord  in  the 
soul.  Eut  all  the  secret  strings,  with  which  the  powers 
from  above  and  below  influence  man,  are  but  dimly  perceh^ed 
in  the  waking  state.  The  especial  realm  of  sympathy  and 
antipathy  is  the  wide  realm  of  the  mind,  which  in  the 
wakmg  state  is  dazzled  by  the  activity  of  the  outward  sense, 
and  the  physical  radiance  of  the  sun,  and  only  exists  in  a 
qpecies  01  obscurity,  so  that  it  is  not  rightly  conscious  d 
its  own  conditions,  and  the  secret  communion  which  exists 
between  itself  and  the  great  outward  world.  It  is  only  in 
akep,  when  the  distraction  of  outward  objects  no  longed 
«Ei8ts,  that  the  inward  spiritual  sun  rises,  and  the  invisible 
wni^  become  more  visible,  which  are  stretched  betweei 
^be  mMaro-  and  the  microcosm.  For  the  soul  is,  according  t( 
^i^  nmile  chosen  by  Leibnitz,  the  mirror  of  the  world,  iz 
w&mIi  tilings  far  and  near  are  reflected. 

^     I  this,  and  from  innumerable  other  theories  held  ii 

^y  we  see  that  the  whole  of  nature  is  united  by  i 

bond,  and  that  all  things  in  immeasurable  i^ac( 
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aire  intimately  connected  with,  and  dependent  upon  each. 
other,  which  mysterious  bond  the  ancients  called  sympathy. 
Attraction  and  repulsion  are  but  analogous  expressions 
with  friendship  and  enmity— expansion  and  contraction- 
sympathy  and  antipathy.  In  the  whole  kingdom  of 
natiure,  the  contrasts  are  visible,  and  in  general  so  striking 
SB  to  haye  been  eyer  remarked  not  only  in  small  but 
in  great  things.  As  in  the  atmosphere  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  electricity  produces  changes  in  the  weather,  storms, 
and  lightning,  so  are  yarious  powers  active  in  fluids  and  in 
the  metals  and  mineral  BubstaiLce8,which  manifest  themselves 
ni  magnetic  and  electric  attractions  with  the  utmost  variety 
of  sympathy  and  antipathy.  In  the  organic  kingdom,  these 
dktmctions  are  still  more  manifested.  Plants  and  animals 
are  opponents  ;  by  medidnes  and  poisons  the  special 
lyinpatnies  and  antipathies  arise.  The  sympathies  and 
ttitipathies  are  as  strikingly  manifested  in  the  vegetable 
M  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  enmity  existing  between 
the  rue  and  the  cabbage  is  well  known,  as  well  as  that  the 
▼ine  bends  aside  when  cabbages  are  grown  near  to  it. 
The  male  and  female  palm  wither,  according  to  Kircher,  if 
the  two  do  not  grow  together.  Animals,  and,  above  all, 
man,  perceive  the  most  delicate  and  distant  operations  of 
nature  through  the  nerves,  their  communicators  of  light : 
thus  experiencing  a  reciprocal  condition  of  sympathy  and 
antipathy. 

T^e  universal  bond  of  reciprocal  influence  is,  according 
to  the  ancients,  the  atmosphere — the  ether ;  so  that  through 
it  the  influence  of  the  stars  upon  earthly  things,  and  espe- 
cially upon  man,  takes  place.  Eor  not  only  were  the 
heavenly  bodies  perceived — not  only  were  the  revolutions 
TxpoTL  the  axes,  and,  with  this,  the  centrifugal  force 
admitted,  but  also  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  without 
which  the  earth  would  be  an  eternal  night — an  unbroken 
sleep,  without  organic  •life  of  any  description.  It  is 
devating  to  discover  that  in  the  most  ancient  times  man 
is  regarded  as  the  image  of  Qod,  standing  in  unbroken  , 
communion  with  nature,  not  only  with  this  earth, 
but  with  the  whole  of  the  universe.  Still  more,  they 
even  admitted  the  sympathetic  and  antipathetic  rela- 
tions of  man  with  Gt>d,  upon  which  the  wisdom  of  modem      { 
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times  has  been  silent.  **  If  nature  did  not  communicate 
with  that  liigli  world,  an  influence  from  thence  upon  msn 
would  be  impossible.  The  same  Creator  formed  the  eutii 
and  the  imiyerse,  herbs  and  animals,  according  to  one  plan, 
and  placed  in  the  development  of  human  souls,  the  germs  of 
such  perfection,  that  they  are  thereby  enabled  to  reach  tibe 
confines  of  a  world  which  is  invisible  to  the  eyes ;  therefore 
is  the  soul  of  man  spiritual,  and  not  merely  intellectual, 
because  the  harmony  of  the  more  perfect  future  finds  an 
echo  within  him ;  and  if  already  upon  the  earfch,  he  does  not 
purposely  close  his  ears  to  the  echo,  it  will  render  him  supe- 
rior to  all  outward  considerations.  It  is  elevating  to  the  heart 
to  recognise  in  magnetism  the  visible  striving  towards  those 
confines  of  the  earthly  senses — ^towards  those  boundaries 
which  surround  man,  and  withhold  him  from  straying  into 
those  spheres  from  whence  all  that  he  possesses  has 
come  down  to  him."  (D.  E.  Eartel,  Grundzuge  einer  Physi- 
ologie  und  Fhysik  des  animalischen  Magnetismus,  Enmb 
furt,  1812.) 

The  opposite  of  sympathy  is  antipathy — ^repulsion — and 
in  man  the  manner  of  deling  and  acting  differently,  for  the 
minds  and  conditions  of  temperature  coming  in  contact  in 
man  are  exactly  similar  to  the  magnetic  poles.  That  these 
contrasts  of  antipathy  are  much  more  clearly  manifested  in 
magical  states  was  very  early  understood ;  and  we  perceive 
in  magnetic  appearances  that  antipathy  is  mucn  more 
strikingly  demonstrated  than  sympathy.  The  slightest 
discords  in  physical  and  psycholoe;ical  respects  become 
evident,  not  only  between  persons  unknown  to  each  other — 
between  imequal  conditions  of  station  and  education,  but 
also  in  persons  acquainted  with,  and  even  related  to,  each 
other.  The  extended  strings  of  the  mind  in  nervous  fevers, 
or  magnetic  subjects,  produce  such  a  sensitive  condition 
that  not  only  the  motion  of  the  pulse  but  also  the  variations 
of  the  mind  affect  them,  which  is  never  perceived  in  the 
usual  state,  unless  there  is  a  predominant  irritability,  or  a 
certain  idiosyncrasy.  Those  who  have  never  had  anything 
to  do  with  such  persons  consider  all  this  to  be  folly  and 
affectation,  and  dispute  them  as  much  as  the  magical 
wonders,  which  were  as  well  known  in  antiquity  as  the 
present  magnetic  appearances.    But  as  these  do  not  know 
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tlung  of  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  which  "  the  Almighty 
i  of  Concord  has  arranged  in  social  order,  in  the  golden 
ds  of  rhythm,"  neither  do  they  perceive  the  silent 
es,  and  gentle  breath,  which  is  powernil  in  the  weak,  so 
b  they  are  often  carried  away  b^j-  the  elevated  song,  and 
inspiring  harmony  which  aU  beings  raise  to  God. 


132  BIBTOBT  OT  lUOIO. 


SECOND   SECTION. 


I 


HAGNETISM  AMONG  THI  AKOISNT  NATIONS ;  BSFBOIAIXY  THB 
0BIENTAL8,  EaYPTIANB,  AND  ISSASLITBS. 


IMAGO,  MAGIA,  MAGNES. 

AccoEDiKG  to  the  observations  previously  made,  the  poetic- 
madcal  element  repeats  itself  under  many  forms  in  the  souls  of 
individuals  and  nations,  according  to  their  innate  national 
character.    The  revolutions  of  time  and  of  peculiar  individual 
existence  produce  only  in    outward  appearance  a  varied 
manifestation  in  the  most  obscure  and  lowest  barbarism, 
and  in  the  most  perverted  activity  of  the  world ;  while  with 
the  enlightenment  of  reason  and  morals  the  inward  being  is 
always  and  everywhere  the  same.    For  the  objective  is 
reflected  upon  the  imagination  and  religious  feemig,  on  all 
hands  according  to  a  common  type  of  nature  and  the  mind. 
In  it  the  material  takes  the  form  of  the  supernatural ;  and 
the  supernatural  impresses  itself  upon  the  material  through 
the  imagination.     Herein  lies  the  broad  realm  of  poetry,  of 
the  eternal  magical  imagination  of  the  human  soul,  wluch 
is  at  home  in  two  worlds — one  spiritual  and  one  material,  and 
developes  the  elements  of  its  activity  either  in  itself  or  through 
external  impulses.     Everything,  however,  whether  it  come 
from  its  own  interior,  or  from  the  external  world,  is  but  a 
reflected  image — a  phenomenon — not  a  being,  a  reality ;  but 
this  semblance  the  imagination  endeavours  to  represent  as  a 
reality.     It  is,  therefore,  not  strange  that  man  finds  such 
delight  in  the  creations  of  poetry  and  of  his  own  ima- 
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gination ;  neither  is  it  strange  that  he  should  always  regard 
the  mere  semblance  as  a  reality,  and  its  own  creations  as 
beautiful,  whether  they  contain  truth  or  fallacy.  To  draw 
the  distinction  requires  much  experience  in  the  outward 
world,  and  self-observation  of  individual  spiritual  activity. 
Wliere  this  is  wanting,  there  is  in  nations,  as  in  individuals, 
no  real  acknowledgment  of  the  magical  appearances,  and 
their  laws,  to  be  found. 

As  we  have  seen  that  the  religious  feelings  are  the  most 
profoundly  rooted  in  the  subjective  mind,  and  the  highest 
supematiLral  appears  in  poetic  contemplation,  so  is  it  easily 
understood  that  the  religious  culture  of  individuals  and 
nations  is  always  the  first — ^preceding  all  other  human  insti- 
tutions ;  for  poetry  and  the  feelings  find  their  fiill  ex- 
pression alone  in  religion.  Eaith  is  rooted  in  the  religious 
feelings,  and  expresses  itself  in  religious  customs,  while  the 
creations  of  poetry  receive  their  highest  dignity  as  realities^ 
as  works  of  art,  as  it  were,  only  through  religion,  which  con- 
secrates them  as  living,  radiant  truths,  as  poetry  itself 
inspires  the  religious  feeling  with  the  divine  grace.  This  is 
the  origin  of  aU  arts ;  before  science  and  the  embodiment  of 
ihe  inward  conceptions  of  the  miad,  in  all  its  branches — 
architecture,  music,  and  paintiug.  Magic  has  also  been 
consecrated  with  religion,  as  religious  customs  have  every- 
where contained  something  magical. 

As  the  world  extends  itself  in  contrasts,  so  is  time  divided 
iQ  its  articulation  threefold — creation,  being,  and  decay  of 
everything  temporal :  youth,  maturity,  age,  are  the  develop- 
ments of  consecutive  existence,  which,  in  its  various  meta- 
morphoses, always  foUows  certain  periods,  epochs,  and  stages. 
By  this  the  varieties  of  age  are  given,  i  which  peeuUar 
physiologicalandpsychologicalphenomena  and  mutations  take 
place  according  to  fixed  types.  Thus  the  moments  follow  each 
oi^er  in  time,  as  atoms  are  placed  beside  each  other  in  space^ 
and  the  law  of  the  world's  development  is  therefore  nothing 
else  than  that  the  designs  of  the  Eternal  should  be  re-* 
vealed  in  being.  But  as,  temporally  as  weU  as  materially, 
each  single  being  is  limited  and  finite,  so  is  the  development 
very  confined,  and  is  nowhere  perfected.  Jt  often  remains 
stationa^  at  a  certain  point,  or  shows  active  powers  only  in 
certain  directions,  by  which  it  appears  neither  to  fill  up  noir 
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to  pass  over  the  nonnal  stages.  That  which  developed  itself 
in  the  eyolution  often  disappears  with  the  involution,  so  that 
the  purport  is  not  manifested  individuaUy,  hut  in  the 
mass :  this  mass  or  generic  comnrehemdon,  however,  con- 
tains an  endless  past,  present,  ana  future,  according  to  the 
extent  of  time.  As  regards,  therefore,  mankind,  it  will 
never  he  perfectly  manifested  in  mere  sectiong  of  time, 
either  in  the  past  or  the  present ;  and  as  the  eartElj  Aeon  is 
also  finite,  so  will  probahly  the  perfect  mental  development 
of  the  human  mind  never  be  ripened  in  all  respects  on  the 
earth, — ^as  the  present  still  shows  so  much  partiality',  contest 
and  struggling ;  and  the  past,  as  it  were,  but  the  outline  of 
a  future  development.  As  that  which  is  non-existent  stUl 
remains  an  undisclosed  unit  of  the  undivisible  whole,  so 
does  development  stiU  slumber  in  its  germ ;  so  arise  in  the 
continuous  division  of  the  whole— in  the  unfolding  of  capa- 
bilities— breaks,  which  are  again  but  units  of  the  undeveloped 
whole.  And  thus  the  past—the  period  of  origin  and  hemi 
— does  but  contain  the  element  of  life  in  potentia,  wii£ 
occasional  varieties  of  vital  activity ;  the  present  embrace 
the  past  as  a  heritage,  but  in  another  shape,  and  mostly  to 
other  purpose,  than  the  original  one ;  and  the  ^ture,  the 
period  of  another  decay,  draws  its  strength  from  the  present^ 
and  its  fruits  will,  according  to  the  nature  of  this  strengiih 
and  the  yet  unknown  outward  influences,  not  contain  any 
perfection :  that  is,  an  universal  development  of  all  capacities 
and  power  will  not  take  place,  and  the  ripening  of  the  up- 
springing  endeavours  will  not  be  perfect.  The  purpose 
becomes  perfect  in  time,  but  will  not  be  continued  in  any 
particular  period.  (Dr.  W.  Butte,  "Biotomie  des  Menschen, 
&c."  Bonn,  1829.) 

Applying  the  above  remarks  to  the  history  of  Tnankind, 
we  mid  that  it  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  periods  of 
development,  according  to  the  course  of  time,  and  especially 
in  respect  to  magic,  as  has  been  clearly  pointed  out  in  'No.  i 
of  the  "  Deutschen  Vierteljahrschrifb" — 1,  the  Oriental ; 
2,  the  G-rseco-roman ;  and  3,  the  Germanic  age.  Magic 
has  remained  the  same  constitutionally  in  all  periods,  but 
its  manifestations  took  everywhere  a  peculiar  character  and 
variety  of  form.  As  in  all  phenomena  of  life,  so  in  the  East 
did  an  universal,  unrevealed,  inward  direction  of  the  senses 
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take  place  througli  magic.  The  Orffico-roman  age  had 
annexed  the  oriental  element,  but  in  its  more  outwardly 
directed  activity  the  magical  unfolded  itself  in  more  numerous 
shapes ;  less  in  the  simple,  aU-goveming  strength  of  the 
soul,  than  in  the  poetic  ornaments,  and  in  certain  direc- 
tions £mtastic  imaginings  of  mythology.  The  Germanic 
spiritual  life  took  root  ia  the  OrsBCO-roman  elements,  and 
therefrom  arose  a  highly  remarkable  process  of  fermentation, 
from  which  new  shoots  were  put  forth  in  all  directions.  In 
the  peculiar  self-power  of  the  Germans,  the  abundance  of 
materials  coUectedfrom  all  sides  must  naturally  sustain  this 

£  recess  the  longer,  because  a  new  life  was  m  the  act  of 
eing  created  from  the  past.  Thus  the  middle  ages  form  the 
period  of  germination,  the  taking  root  and  real  commence- 
ment of  the  Germanic  time-history.  That  which  then  was 
produced  was  certainly  but  an  imperfect  sucker  shooting 
out  from  the  vital  sap  of  the  parent  stem;  the  Greek 
dsdmons,  the  Oriental  Dschinus  and  Devs,  were  mixed  up 
with  the  Jewish  angels  of  light  and  of  darkness,  and  witn 
the  G-ermanic  fairies,  elves,  and  aUrunes :  what  else  could 
arise  firom  this  but  a  wild  belief  iu  spirits  ?  But  as  with  the 
Germanic  period  a  new  vital  direction  commenced,  in 
material  respect  to  the  investigations  of  the  universe  and 
nature,  ana  spiritually  to  the  imfolding  of  the  Christian 
fiiith,  80  is  it  clear  that  magic  cannot  be  frilly  understood 
before  the  confines  of  these  two  directions  are  fbced,  and 
their  true  tendency  explained,  and  to  a  certain  degree  imder- 
stood.  It  is  only  in  modem  times  that  the  object  of  these 
endeavours  to  approach  truth  is  felt,  and  thus  we  begin  to 
imderstand  more  and  more  the  nature  of  magic  and  its 
reality*  But  as  magic  is  but  little  acknowledged  by  the 
historian,  so  does  the  iaquirer  into  nature  do  but  little 
justice  to  magnetism ;  a  blind  scepticism,  and  the  radical  un- 
belief of  incomprehensible  things,  restrain  both  from  perfectly 
understanding  the  wonders,  and  cause  him  either  to  stigma- 
tise them  as  unsubstantial  fabrics  of  the  imagination,  and 
imnatiu*al  and  supernatural  falsities,  or  to  receive  them  as 
genuine  appearances  into  the  records  of  physiology. 

We  shaU  find  the  same  characteristics  of  the  imagina- 
tion prevalent  in  the  three  periods  of  Oriental,  &reek, 
and  Germanic  magic ;  but  here,  as  in  the  romance  of 
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nations  and  ages,  we  shall  necessaril  j  find  a  certain  variation 
and  peculiaritr.  Before  we  can  form  a  true  judgmenfc 
of  these  much-doubted  appearances,  we  must  pay  some 
attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  nation  and  the  age ;  to 
the  mental  constitution^  which  assumes  a  national  character 
through  religious  customs,  tradition,  and  national  eveata ; 
to  the  modifications,  changes,  and  relations  arising  from 
the  country,  climate,  mode  of  life,  and  occupation; 
from  the  nature  of  the  outward  temporal  innneDees 
and  admixture  with  other  nations.  We  shall,  however, 
find  a  certain  fiunily  resemblance  universal  in  magic,  as 
in  the  romance  of  the  East,  of  the  Oreeks  and  G^muins ; 
but  the  female  devs  and  peris  of  Zoroaster ;  the 
angels  of  the  Israelites,  and  cuemona  of  the  Qreeka  and 
Bomans ;  the  fairies,  elves,  undines,  and  troUs  of  the  GFermans, 
reappear  in  various  forms  and  colours ;  now  from  heaven, 
now  from  hell,  or  from  the  middle  kingdom ;  living  in  the  air, 
in  the  solitudes  of  the  earth  or  water;  and  lastly,  teaching 
warning,  and  comforting  in  one  place,  whilst  they  terrir^, 
torment,  lay  snares  and  raise  hindrances  in  another.  Again, 
others  appear  to  assist  in  house  and  farm  labour,  for  pleasme 
and  amusement, — as  the  gnomes,  people  of  the  mines,  and  the 
"joyous  fairy  people." 

In  the  East,  the  spirit  of  man  took  a  very  peculiar  form 
even  in  its  first  appearance  upon  the  stage  oi  history,  and 
in  some  measure  has  remained  stationary  to  the  present  day. 
Magic  has  not  been  subject  to  any  material  cnange  since 
the  early  ages,  whilst  the  forms  of  Grseco-roman  magic  had 
almost  vanished,  and  were  even  much  changed  during  the 
Germanic  period.  The  monotony  of  life,  and  the  entire 
separation  from  the  occidental  world;  the  reluctance  to 
change  habitations  and  customs;  the  early  teachings  d 
the  fathers  regarding  G-od  and  the  world,  permitted  no 
change  of  opinion,  and  no  free  exercise  of  the  mind,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  spiritual  and  mobile  G-reeks,  and  the  world- 
conquerors,  the  Bomans,  in  whom  a  manifold  susceptibility 
and  activity  betray  the  inclination  to  seek  and  wonder,  and 
admit  a  varied  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  therefore  also 
a  most  numerous  variety  of  products  of  the  imagination. 
The  Germanic  genius  has  something  of  oriental  earnestness 
and  occidental  imagmatioxi,  ^u<it\L^  oitv&Txt^^^irlta  reappear 
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in  the  magic  of  tHe  middle  ages,  conjoined  with  G^reek  ideas : 
it  embodied  the  elements  of  each,  and  therefore  presents  in 
the  peculiar  epoch,  hesitating  between  barbarism  and  civili- 
sation, a  remarkable  picture  of  the  strongest  kind  in  outlines 
and  sketches,  which  was  destined  to  be  more  clearly 
defined,  shaded,  and  harmoniously  filled  out,  by  the  course  of 
time. 

In  the  ancient  East,  where  all  things  have  remained  an 
undisclosed,  one-sided,  and  isolated  chaos,  the  past  of  his- 
torical infancy  steps  before  us,  as  it  were,  in  a  living  form. 
The  G-rseco-roman  period  soon  past  like  a  moment  of 
the  present,  but  an  ujilimited  future  still  lies  before  the 
Ghermanic  genius,  for  which  the  world's  history  has  as  yet 
but  furnished  the  materials  for  an  endless  mental  activity. 
If,  therefore,  the  East  has  been  often  compared  with  the 
infancy,  the  age  of  the  G^reeksandEomans  with  the  activity 
iind  impetuosity  of  youth,  and  the  Germanic  period  with  ripe 
manhood,  this  simile  may  stand  good,  in  «o  far  as  maturity 
first  begins  with  Germanic  history,  and  as  in  some  measure 
a  perfectly  new  future,  worthy  of  maturity,  stands  before 
€^CTmany ;  Germany, the  first  to  perfect  her  own  development, 
and  then  become  the  instructress  of  nations  and  ages,  for 
which  she  appears  destined  as  well  by  geographical  position  as 
by  mental  activity.  The  Greeks  and  Eomans  were  but  the 
momentary  links  between  old  and  new,  and  the  East,  already 
stationary  and  sunk  into  the  night  of  the  past,  dreams  in  a 
sleep  of  a  thousand  years,  until,  awakened  by  the  Germanic 
spirit  of  the  future,  it  will  again  arise  to  new  existence. 

If,  as  it  occasionally  happens,  the  belief  is  common  that 
Oermany  stands  upon  the  summit  of  civilization,  magic  is 
peculiarly  calculated  to  instruct  us  upon  this  point.  Does 
not  the  superstition  and  belief  in  ghosts  of  a  past  age  still  reign 
iQ  the  house  and  court-yard,  in  the  church  and  the  stable  ? 
Are  not  ghosts  and  devils  exorcised  on  the  one  side  with 
formulas,  holy  water,  and  prayers  ;  while  on  the  other,  the 
reason  of  rationalism  will  not  admit  of  anything  spiritual 
either  in  heaven  or  hell?  The  prophets  of  opposite  creeds  con- 
test with  strokes  of  air  for  a  thing  which  tlie  one  endeavours 
to  retain  with  convulsive  power,  and*the  other  condemns  as 
a  mere  phantom,  whilst  denying  everythins  which  cannot  b^ 
^mprenended  by  the  outward  senses  -,  so  that^intafit,  voi^t- 
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stition  may  be  nearer  to  Gk)d  and  tmtli  than  unbeliet 
How  if  it  be  through  this  magic  that  Germany  has  to  ahow 
its  master-hand !  If  magic  were  to  point  out  the  direction 
in  which  the  light  of  pure  truth  may  be  discovered !  In  fiict, 
a  great  future  lies  before  Germany  in  magic ;  in  it  Gherman 
investigation  and  acuteness  must  labour,  and  judging  from 
what  lies  before  us  we  may  expect  Grermany  to  solve  the 
question.  Since  the  middle  a^es  Germans  have  directed  their 
attention  and  energies  to  this  subject  with  great  results; 
Germans  made  an  end  to  witchcraft,  and  a  German  has 
lighted  a  flame,  by  the  discovery  of  magnetism,  which  still 
stones  on  German  ground,  and  will  harmonise  the  strongest  i 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade  which  are  found  under  the  1 
shapes  of  ghosts  and  spirits  in  popular  belief.  I 

In  the  Germanic  view  of  the  world,  all^the  elements  taken  ;• 
from  the  East  and  the  GrsBCO-roman  age  are  to  be  found  ^ 
The  Oriental  heaven,  the  Greek  hades,  in  which  gods  and  r 
men  lead  a  common  existence,  and  the  hell  opposed  to  ^i 
heaven  by  Judaism,  form  endless  fields  for  investigation 
And  the  Gterman  does  not  absolutely  deny  anything.  Where 
there  is  a  hades, — a  middle  kingdom, — there  must  be  some- 
thing above  and  below  it,  towards  which  spirits  strive,  if  L 
they  do  not  thence  derive  a  power  of  ii^uence.  The 
Inman  enthusiast  strives  upwards,  to  become  embodied  in 
the  light  of  Brahma ;  the  Greek  communicates  in  a  purely 
human  manner  with  his  gods  upon  the  earth ;  the  Glermau 
eigoys  with  diligence  the  temporal  goods  of  his  mothep- 
countiy,  but  he  also  looks  forward  into  the  supernatural 
world  beyond,  to  which  the  eye  of  the  imagination  is  directed, 
and  for  which  light  and  darkness  are  not  day  and  night  as 
to  the  bodily  eye.  In  the  East  the  ideal  outlines  were  en- 
closed in  the  mind  in  simple  forms ;  in  Greece  reason  de- 
veloped itself  with  faculties  directed  outwardly,  and  its  poetry 
was  certainly  a  beautiful  ideal-poetry  of  life  ;  but  the  living 
God  was  no  longer  present  in  the  depths  of  the  mind.  The 
Gbseco-roman  mythology  stretched  into  the  middle  ages;  i 
and  we  might  be  almost  tempted  to  say  that  hell  was  as  I 
prominent  there  as  heaven  in  the  East :  so  that  Goethe's 
I'aust  was  perfectly  right  when  he  said  that  the  flights  of  ^ 
imagination  led  from  heaven  to  hell  through  the  earth.  's 

The  energy  of  emc^vaty  directed  in  modem  times  to  East   ^ 
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imd  West,  and  the  great  discoveries,  in  science  and  tlie 
world,  did  not  suffice  to  kindle  the  ray  of  Christian  light 
placed  in  the  heart  into  a  true'  love  of  mankind,  or  enable 
the  imagination  to  repose,  so  that  poetry  could  unfold  itself  in 
harmonious  beauty  with  art.  It  could  only  be  done  in 
true  beauty  and  power,  where  the  mind  and  the  inward 
senses  were  as  active  as  the  outward,  which  observe  the 
objective  world  practically.  And  where  is  there  a  land  and  a 
people  at  the  same  period,  which  can  in  these  respects  sue« 
taiii  a  comparison  with  Germany  ? 

If  that  intellectual  author  H.  Hauf  calls  Eealism  only  a 
superficial  appearance,  and  therefore  a  phase  of  develop-^ 
ment,  he  only  confirms  the  fact  that  the  fermentation 
commenced  in  the  middle  ages  has  not  yet  ceased ;  and  that 
in  reality  the  dsemoniac  possessions  in  our  days  and  animal 
magnetism  are  true  signs  of  the  times,  which  separate  light 
brom  darkness,  and  force  upwards  the  shoots  of  an  earlier 
knowledge,  that  a  higher  mtelligence  and  construction  of 
science  and  of  life  may  be  brought  into  existence  in  Ger* 
many. 

As  a  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  authority  and  foundation  for  those  to  be  made 
subsequently,  we  will  hear  what  he  himself  says  in  No.  56, 
Feb.  25,  1842,  of  the  "  AUgemeine  Zeitung"  ?— "  He  who 
regards  the  celestial  and  dsBmoniac  possessions  of  the  age, 
and  the  superstitious  feelings  and  irrational  beliefs  of  the 
most  varied  kinds,  as  gradually  withering  branches  of  an 
earlier  civilization,  has  studied  history  as  old  herb-wives 
study  botany.  He  who  looks  for  faith  without  superstition, 
is  H&e  a  child  asking  for  light  without  shadow;  whoever 
fancies  that  man  in  progressive  knowledge  wiU  strip  off  faith 
as  well  as  superstition,  that  he  may  move  with  freedom 
and  grace,  paints  an  impossible  picture  of  humanity ;  he 
calculates  without  considering  one  half  of  human  nature, 
and  more  foolishly  than  the  Jacobites.  But  all  mis- 
understand and  libel  the  unchangeable  constitution  of 
the  soul,  its  double  nature,  which,  like  the  magnet,  has  two 
directions  in  one  unity,— two  opppositely  striving,  repulsing, 
and  yet  mutually  embracing,  powers.  Superstitions,  in 
general,  are  movements  of  the  soul  standing  in  communi- 
cation with  the  whole  of  nature,  and  those  mo\em<&utfl^  j 
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bordering  upon  consciousness  are  instinctive,  involuntaar 
and  indicated  bj  the  outward  senses.  Thej  are  Superstitei 
not  only  in  respect  to  the  past,  but  also  the  future ;  and  s 
they  in  their  present  shapes  have  outUyed  much  enlightei 
ment,  they  will  outlive  all  possible  forms  of  faith  an 
civilization  in  whatever  shape  tney  may  be. 

"How  the  natural  philosophy  and  investigation  int 
nature  would  have  stood  in  regard  to  the  magical  appearance 
ef  the  present  and  the  past,  without  Mesmer's  discoveries,  i 
impossible  for  us  to  sa^.  AU  the  mental  wonders  of  histor 
are  by  no  means  explained  by  animal  magnetism,  so  long  a 
the  latter  is  itself  a  physiological  riddle ;  but  they  have  be 
come  anthropologically  conceivable  through  the  fsLcts  c 
somnambulism,  and  their  probability  thereby  justified ;  an 
this  is  the  greatest  step  that  man  has  ever  made  toward 
the  knowledge  of  himself.  The  phenomena  of  sleep-wakii^ 
and  clairvoyance  are,  as  fiar  as  they  have  yet  been  observec 
of  as  great  importance  to  the  moral  as  to  the  physici 
sciences.  It  is  certain,  that  by  the  act  of  the  will,  an 
by  outward  manipulations  directed  by  the  will,  the  viti 
powers  of  two  in^viduals  may  be  conjoined  in  a  peculia 
manner,  and,  as  it  were,  intertwined  with  each  other.  Th 
soul  of  the  one  most  susceptible  allows  itself  in  this  manne 
to  be  placed  in  a  peculiar  condition,  and  compelled  to  certai: 
actions  whose  whole  character  points  directly  to  the  soure 
of  all  ecstasy  and  convulsions,  and  which  from  the  earliest  age 
have  been  considered  by  all  nations  as  wonderful  confirmation 
of  their  sup^stitious  belief,  that  the  secret  powers  of  natur 
may  be  seized  on  and  used  either  for  the  good  of  others,  or  fo 
the  purposes  of  love  and  hatred.  There  is  no  people,  ho  wove 
rude  or  uncivilised,  that  has  not  its  sorcerers,  soothsayen 
witches,  and  wonder-doctors,  that  has  not  its  religious  mtl 
the  greatest  terrors  and  highest  aspirations  of  which  hav 
not  been  confirmed  by  signs  and  wonders  throu^ 
spiritual  messengers  from  the  heavenly  and  dsBmoniac  re 
gions  beyond. 

"  If  we  regard  the  varied  ranks  of  these  phenomena  in  spao 
and  time,  comparing  them  with  the  nature  of  somnambulisn 
and  clairvoyance,  as  we  observe  them  at  the  present  time 
we  shall  discover  an  historical  ^Eict  of  great  value.  It  is  wei 
known  that  peculiar  characteristics  show  themselves  in  al 
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lambulic  conditions,  whether  naturally  or  artificially 
aced.     In  the  state  of  sleep-waking,  of  clairvoyance, 
cstasy,  &c.,  the  same  mental  phenomena  are  always 
fasted,  with  the  same  general  characteristics.     One  fact 
rticularly  important  in  these  mental  phenomena,  which 
lat  the  degree  of  education  in  the  indiTidual  has  much 
Influence  upon  the  action  and  condition  of  the  soul  than 
it  have  been  expected.     The  human  soul,  spasmodically 
3d  from  the  day- side  of  nature,  sees,  imagines,  and  gives 
es  with  the  same  degree  of  intensity,  generally  in 
aame  manner,  whether  the  soul  in  the  waking  state 
nmon  and  rude,  or  educated  and  refined.     Through  the 
liar  intensity  and  increased  activity  of  certain  mental 
rs,  w^e  see  the  ordinary  somnambuhst  frequently  placed 
ought  and  expression  upon  a  much  higher  plain  than 
igs  to  him  in  life.     He  is  elevated  to  the  path  upon 
1  the  sleep- waking  soul  involuntarily  is  conducted  to 
lepths  of  nature.     On  the  other  hand,  in  the  educated 
ss  many  mental  advantages  of  the  waking  state  are  not 
rent  in  the  somnambulic  condition ;  her  sensations  re- 
of  themselves  into  the  universal  magical  Pentagramm, 
ibllow  the  same  beaten  track  in  which  every  human 
perceives  the  same  landscape  in  moonlight,  but  where 
ilight  each  individual  eye  perceives  objects  diiFerently. 
ort,  we  perceive  that  the  network  of  inclinations,  powers, 
afluences,  which  is  spread  over  the  depths  of  the  human 
and  connects  mysteriously  man  with  man  and  with 
■e,  is  in  all  men  woven  with  the  same  meshes ;  in  this 
a,  averted  from  the  outward  senses,  homogeniety  and 
ity  reign  in  the  same  degree,  as  endless  varieties  and 
tions  in  the  waking  state.     In  this  region  man  hangs, 
ling,  to  the  after-birth  of  nature :  he  is  upon  this  the  indi- 
lity,  the  intelligent  planet  upon  this  planet.  That  which 
vation  shows  us  in  individuals,  also  applies,  according 
itory,  to  nations  and  to  the  whole  of  humanity.     The 
jal  cures,  the  injuring  by  a  glance,  word,   deed,   and 
I,  auguries  and  oracles,  the  belief   in  the   spiritual 
1  of  the  dead,  traditional  means  of  communicating 
»Uy  with  the  gods,  spirits  and  dromons,  supematur^ 
gs  and  visions,  violent  shaking  of  the  body  when  this 
Lunication  has  taken  place  forcibly  or  voluntarily, — all 
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this  is  found  not  only  in  nations  whose  history  is  known  to 
us,  but  also  is  shown  to  the  same  degree  in  whatsoever  state  ; 
of  civilization  man  is,  or  whatsoever  zone  he  may  inhabit. 
"Whether  a  country  is  in  childhood  or  old  age,  whether  it  is  e 
renowned  or  not  in  history,  whether  its  manners  are  still  e 
barbarous  or  enlightened,  m  all  degrees  of  outward  know-  C 
ledge  and  science  the  most  remarkable  generic  similarity  s 
breaks  out  in  the  conditions  and  phenomena.  It  is  always  r 
the  same  spirit  which  whispers  into  the  ear  of  Socrates,  ^ 
Plotin,  and  Swedenborg,  ana  acts  in  ecstatic  visions  and  i. 
words,  which,  though  varied  in  form  and  expression,  yet  are  h 
always  evidently  founded  upon  the  same  outlines.  It  is  ti 
that  something  which  raises  the  same  misty  forms  from  the  sj 
abyss  of  the  mind  in  the  Jewish  Possessed,  in  the  Siberian 
Schaman,  in  the  Pythonesses  and  Sibyls,  in  the  Indian  fakir, 
in  the  temple-sleepers,  in  the  witches  of  the  middle  ages, 
in  the  modem  clairvoyants,  or  in  the  women  troubled  by 
evil  spirits ;  and  these  forms  are  vaiied  as  living  being^  h| 
by  the  movement,  the  activity  of  the  mind,  and  the  taste  t^ 
of  the  age.  In  professors  of  the  black  art  and  fortune- 
tellers, in  ecstatic  persons  and  ghost-seers  of  all  ages  and 
countries,  a  species  of  fantastic  drama  is  penormed, 
which  in  model,  invention,  and  even  in  the  scenery  itself,  is  \ 
always  the  same,  though  represented  according  to  the  cos-  \ 
tume  and  expression  of  the  age.  As  in  the  sleep-waking  \ 
of  ignorant  persons,  feeling  and  expression  are  often  ele-  i^; 
vated  and  ennobled  much  above  the  average  of  their  waking  fcj 
state,  so  shall  we  meet  with  thoughts  and  images  of  surprising  i^^ 
depth  and  poetic  beariag  in  the  mythologies  and  dsemonologies  j^ 
of  the  most  rude  and  sunken  nations.  And  as,  on  the  con-  |^ 
trary,  the  educated  somnambule  does  not  carry  the  amount  of  i^. 
education  into  the  paroxysm,  but  is  involuntarily  seized  on  by  \^ 
the  daemon  and  drawn  into  the  whirl  of  one-sided  magical  !i|j^ 
feelings,  so  does  education  in  no  wise  dispel  those  forms  L 
which  rise  up  from  the  night-side  of  humanity.  Even  in  L 
our  age,  which  labours  so  hopelessly  for  each  day's  suste-  ^^ 
nance,  these  ancient  messengers  from  heaven  or  heU,  which  ^ 
lie  side  by  side  in  the  human  breast,  step  into  the  path,  \^ 
now  comforting  and  illumined,nowsupematural  and  frightful  ^.  ^ 
The  phenomena  of  somnambulism,  and,  to  speak  distinctly,  \\^ 
the  poetic  history  of  nations,  point  out  clearly  that  the  ex-  ^ 
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human  existence  are  conjoined.  On  one  side,  in 
Dions  between  the  vital  power  and  the  conditions 
the  same  primeval  form  springs  up ;  or,  to  speak 
agoras  and  Jacob  Bohme,  the  same  numeral  and 
in  an  indistinct  consciousness.  The  feelings  retire 
same  circumstances, — as  it  were,  in  the  same  cor- 
istructing  the  same  figures ;  and  the  soul  practises 
ut  apes  geometriam.  But  these  images  remain 
3d  as  long  as  the  outer  sense,  turned  towards  the 
(  not  attract  them,  or  explains  and  expresses  them 
ly.  Hence  the  outward  difference  of  all  super- 
presentations,  of  all  poetry  and  philosophy,  even 
greatest  inward  similarity:  everything  whicn  rests 
movements  of  history,  which  is  drawn  through  any 
civilization,  through  the  changes  of  government, 

and  faith,  as  the  enduring  characteristic,  to  the 
3f  the  lower  pole,  while  the  other  produces  the 
iriety  in  the  existence  of  nations,  the  innumerable 
3nts  of  the  same  fixed  capabilities,  the  pro- 
[  the  decline  of  nations.  That  steady  charac- 
)rms  the  obscure  but  uniform  foundation  of  all 
s  it  were,  the  warp  through  which  the  active  spirit 
1  and  ages  throws  the  weaver's  shuttle  with  visible 
if  motion. 

lis  manner,  the  observations  which  the  somnam- 
es  of  modem  times  afford  us  may  bear  important 
historic  inquiry.  This  is  satisfied,  provisionally. 
Light  which  animal  magnetism  throws  into  the  dark 
id  hollows  of  history,  where,  before,  the  torch  of 
nderstanding  only  served  to  make  the  obscurity 
ble.  It  is  certainly  a  great  gain  that  we  are  able 
ise  the  grand  ideas  of  the  great  architect,  in  the 
Y  confused  images  which  accompany  all  portions  of 
>le  of  history,  or  in  the  grimacing  and  distorted 
hich  here  and  there  serve  to  sustain  the  arches ; 
we  may  not  be  able  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphic 
on  the  walls  with  any  facility.  Their  investiga. 
imediately  the  business  of  natural  philosophy,  and 
Dsophy  of  history  silently  follows  its  footsteps, 
^ress  nas,  as  yet,  been  but  unimportant ;  even  the 
'  the  dream- states  has  been  for  some  time  stationary^ 
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The  great  thing  is,  to  seize  upon  the  physiological  roots, 
through  all  the  deceit  and  untruth  which  accompany  these 
appearances  as  necessarily  as  shadow  does  light." 

As  it  is  not  exactly  our  province  to  treat,  in  a  history  of 
magic,  of  the  definitions,  explanations,  and  differences  of  all 
those  mutually  connected  conditions,  visions,  hallucinations, 
dreams,  somnambulism,  ecstasy,  and  clairvoyance,  with  all 
their  accompanying  transitions  and  reciprocities,  we  must 
regard  them,  in  the  mass,  as  a  generic  complication  of 
facts  and  phenomena ;  the  phantom  as  well  as  the  reality ; 
the  passing  vision  as  the  dural)le  ecstasy,  which  is  but  seldom 
observed,  although  it  is  produced  in  some,  where  a  suitable 
disposition  exists  as  a  normal  development  of  nature ;  in 
others,  by  disease  or  art :  we  cannot  give  direct  criterions 
by  which  the  false  may  be  distinguished  from  the  true,  and 
the  possible  deceits,  which  are  so  frequent,  from  the  real 
facts.  But  as  I  intend  giving  an  historical  account  of  all 
phenomena  proceeding  from  the  somnambulic  element, 
whose  sources  and  conditions  may  be  at  the  same  time  in- 
quired into,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  place,  time, 
and  both  natural  and  mental  character,  in  the  course  of 
this  work  I  shall,  also,  not  entirely  exclude  these  scientific 
investigations.  ,. 

The  following  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom :  that  all  ^ 
magical  phenomena  of  visions,  daemons,  and  spirits,  of  witch-  ^ 
crafb  and  possession,  of  dreams  and  clairvoyance,  depend  v 
upon  a  natural  and  instinctive  inclination  of  the  soul  to  be  . 
placed  in  such  conditions,  as  well  as  upon  the  outward  . 
natural  conditions,  and  artificial  means  of  producing  and  ^ 
controlling  them,  just  spoken  of.  Whilst  seeking  these  in-  i 
stinctive  movements  in  variously  constituted  nations,  we  may 
regard  former  opinions  respecting  the  supernatural,  and  the 
state  of  civilization,  and  also  the  outward  geographical  con- 
ditions with  which  the  instinctive  feelings  are  sympatheti-  ^ 
cally  and  anti-pathetically  connected,  as  well  as  others  com-  > 
municating  more  comprehensively  with  the  powers  of  i  f 
nature,  in  which  these  almost  inexplicable  sympathies  have  ^ 
theil:  reciprocal  influence  between  spirit  and  nature,  between  p. 
the  soul  and  the  body ;  for  the  mental  element  of  the  father 
continues  typically  active  in  the  fixed  style,  as  the  seed  set 
in  the  plantation,  upon  which  surrounding  circumstanceB 
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have  more  or  less  influence.  Eeligious  views  play  a  promi- 
nent part  everywhere,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  have  often 
derived  their  shape  fi:t)m  the  inward  visionary  spirit,  as,  in 
return,  religion  mfluences  the  visionary  element,  by  which 
the  various  dramatic  scenes  of  national  romance  are  per- 
formed in  tragic,  epic,  or  comic  poetry.  Upon  the  dark 
ground  of  the  soul,  the  magical  characters  are,  as  it  were, 
mscribed  in  fixed  types,  and  it  only  requires  an  inward  and 
outward  impulse  to  bum  up  and  become  active.  Either 
through  inward  psychological  or  physiological  causes,  in  a 
vision  with  sound  outward  senses,  and  with  the  power  of 
distant  or  pre-vision, — or  as  hallucinations  in  pathological 
disturbances  of  the  body,  where  the  spirits  oi  within  and 
without  show  themselves  m  every  variety  of  form,  which,  how- 
ever, a  somewhat  mature  reason  may  with  some  conscious- 
ness be  able  to  distinguish ;  or  as  ecstasy  of  religious 
Enthusiasm,  which  possesses  the  miraculous  power,  Lke  a 
Gur-spreading  miasma,  to  affect  others  directly,  and  unfold 
the  germs  of  somnambulism  contained  in  them'.  This  infec- 
tion is  an  historical  phenomenon  of  all  ages,  and  belongs, 
indubitably,  to  the  most  iuexplicable  problems  which  the 
philosophy  of  history  either  entirely  ignores  as  a  noli  me 
tangere,  or  passes  over  with  a  hasty  side  glance.  We,  in- 
itructed  by  the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  shall  endeavour 
\o  penetrate  deeper  into  this  obscurity,  and  to  procure  a 
jatisferctory  explanation  of  much  which,  under  the  guise  of 
©rror  and  dismay,  passed  through  countries,  crying  raven- 
ously for  human  blood ;  those  death-fires  by  which,  even  in 
he  past  century,  the  whole  of  Europe  emulated  to  show 
fcs  piety  and  enlightenment. 

In  passing  to  the  special  observation  of  magical  appear- 
jices  in  the  various  ancient  nations,  we  need  only  attend 
o  the  results  already  deduced,  to  gain  fixed  resting-places 
f  enlightenment  and  true  discernment. 

They  are  very  much  as  follows : — 

1.  The  somnambulic  element  lies  dormant  in  the  human 
lind  as  an  instinctive  faculty,  and  only  occasionally  ap- 
pears under  certain  conditions. 

2.  The  conditions  are  either  general  and  normal,  or 
pecial  and  abnormal.  To  the  former  belong  dreams  and 
resentiments,  the  subjective  production  of  th.e   Vxr^^^ 
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senses  and  imagination,  which  arise  more  or  less  viyidl^  i 
all  men.    To  the  latter  belong  the  pathological  condihc 
of  hallucinations,  spectral  yisions,  8omnflim)ulism,  ecsi 
and  magnetic  clairvoyance,  which  usually  present  th( 
selves,  as  nocturnal  phenomena,  during  the  inactivity  of 
outwaurd  senses ;  in  rarer  cases,  however,  even  during 
waking  state,  so  that  the  inner  and  outer  images  altei 
in  the  imagination,  or  become  fosed.    In  rare  insti 
even  waking  and  conscious  persons  become  aw&re  of  tl 
which  are  unknown  to  others.    The  imagination  is,  mc 
over,  a  double  power, — it  is  an    "  imaginatio  active 
passiva.''     That  which  the  fancy  sees  is,  however,  all 
internal,  never  external,  although  not  alone,  "ex  proi 
phantasisB  operatione,  sed  spiritus  fatidici— or— pythomc 
which  spirit  influences  the  imagination  of  men. 

3.  The  subjective  images  of  the  imagination  are  often 
clear  and  vivid  to  the  fancy,  that  they  not  only  take  tl 
place  among  objective  realities,  but  entirely  supplant  thi 
where  by  complete  madness  is  caused;  as  even  the' 
feeling  of  identity  becomes  extinct,  and  the  idea  takes 
place  which  characterises  daamoniac  possession. 

4.  The  conceptions  of  supernatural  things  and  relij^* 
belief  give  the  colour  and  the  scene  to  the  creations  of 
fancy,  which  never  makes  anything  wholly,  but  only 
bines  the  present  and  the  traditional  according  to  a 
jective  regularity,  and  often  transforms  them  in  the  stran^^ 
manner.  Jacob  Bohme  says,  "man  cannot  create  byttj 
imagination,  but  imagines  dominantly  that  which  is  createAJ 
Thereby  the  various  gradations  of  spirits  become  angelid  c 
dsBmomac,  heavenly  or  hellish,  according  to  the  natioxi^ 
romance  of  peoples  and  individuals. 

5.  The  somnambulic  element,  lying  hidden  in  every  nM 
may  remain  dormant  for  a  long  time,  especially  with  ll 
entirely  outwardly  directed  occupation  of  the  senses,*— m 
even  be  not  at  all  exhibited  in  individuals  (as  in  natic 
excepting  in  dreams.  But  it  may  suddenly  and  unexpecl 
show  itself,  and  the  newly  awakened  poet  now  poeti( 
creates  in  his  own  manner,  and  sets  fire  like  a  small  spark  tol 
neighbourhood,  and  even  whole  ages,  in  far-spreading  cirde 

6.  The  causes  of  the  more  frequent  or  rare  developi 
of  the  magical  states  lie  partly  in  hereditary  dispositu 
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partly  in  outward  causes,  which  influence  and  excite  the 
^  inward  element :  these  are  psychical  traditional  communica^ 
tion,  and  the  physical  geographical  conditions,  as  well  as 
the  mode  of  Ine,  occupation,  and  food.  T^us  education 
*  •  carries  at  the  same  time  with  the  treasure  of  collected  ex- 
'[  "perience  the  teachings  of  good  and  evil,  and  therewith 
*'  inoculates  the  judgments  of  posterity,  which  are  as  indelible 
\    as  scars  or  moles. 

A  calm,  perfectly  quiet,  and  little  occupied  mode  of  life, 
with  absence  of  outward  distractions,  gives  space  to  the 
^i  creations  of  the  inward  imagination ;  for  the  mind  is  never 
['  ^  quiescent.  Abstinence  firom,  or  want  of  food,  causes  the 
^  production  of  visions,  as  weU  as  certain  means  which  call 
1  ■    them  forth. 

i  In  geographical  respects,  secluded,  isolated,  and  but 
f  rarely  firequented  places ;  solitudes  and  deserts  ;  waters  and 
*'  forests,  are  of  the  negative  causes,  by  which  the  fancy 
*!  peoples  the  outward  silence  and  poverty,  and  enriches  from 
^     the  cornucopia  of  its  plenty. 

i5  7.  The  magical  influence  upon  others,  and  at  a  distance, 
is  the  active  pole  of  the  soul  and  the  vital  powers,  as  the 
instinctive  perception,  in  inward  contemplation,  is  the 
passive  pole.  The  former  is  not  more  wonderfal  than  the 
^  latter,  and  as  the  darkly  conscious  soul  comes  to  feel  and 
^  imagine  in  an  infinite  sphere,  in  which  the  natural,  super- 
s' natural,  and  material  are  reflected ;  so  does  the  autonomic 
^  power  act  as  inexplicably  in  that  sphere,  unshackled  by 
^-  mechanical  matter,  as  it  influences  the  muscular  fibres  or 
^!  the  limbs.  The  soul  has  no  absolute  consciousness  of  the 
influence,  either  in  the  imagination  or  the  will ;  it  has  only  a 
sensation,  but  no  organ  of  direct  perception.  Enough  that 
the  life-sphere  of  man  is  great  and  unoounded ;  and  this  is 
a  fact  which  offers  rich  materials  for  speculation,  but 
which  cannot  be  denied.  ^'  The  true  magic  is  in  the  secret, 
innermost  powers  of  our  soul." 

8.  This  fact  shows  that  the  life-sphere  consists  of  the 
reciprocal  action  of  the  powers  in  general,  and  of  the  vital 
ones  in  particular;  that  also  an  universal  rapport  and  a com- 

{)rehensive  sympathy  exist,   having  neither  temporal  nor 
ocal  boundaries.    jNeither  rapport  nor  symp/ithy  requires 
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any  particular  element  to  conduct  it;  the  universal  vital 
powers  alone  make  it  conceivable  how  opposite  points  or 
objects  mav  be  produced  by  a  modification,  an  increase,  or 
negative  passiveness  of  the  powers,  and  how  thus  all  in- 
dividuals of  the  life-sphere — the  world — stand  in  a  great  and 
universal  communion.  Individuals  stand  in  pecidiar  sym- 
pathy with  each  other  in  the  life-sphere,  and  mutually 
influence  each  other ;  for  like  associates  with  like.  It  is 
according  to  the  modification  of  the  powers  of  the  soul  and 
of  existence  in  individuals,  and  the  mutual  increase  or 
negative  passiveness,  that  they  reciprocally  act  upon  each 
other,  without  requiring  pecuKar  powers  for  this,  and  with- 
out being  clearly  acquainted  with  the  process.  Everything 
.which  is  embraced  by  a  mechanical  or  organic  bond 
sympathises.  If  the  mental  and  vital  powers  are  not  dis- 
united, the  infection  of  visions  upon  children,  or  even 
animals,  as  in  second. sight,  may  be  comprehended ;  for  all 
things  which  are  in  the  same  bond  of  sympathy  are  visible 
to  each  other. 

9.  From  this  we  may  deduce  the  following  as  evident, — ^that 
the  mental  and  vital  powers  are  not  separated  in  individuals; 
for  the  soul  is  never  active  when  the  vital  powers  are  ex- 
tinguished, because  only  life  can  contain  the  soul. 

It  is,  therefore,  equally  comprehensible  how  betweeir  two 
living  persons  a  peculiar  reciprocity  is  possible  ;  such  as  the 
sympathetic  influence  of  the  soul  of  the  one  upon  the  vital 
powers  of  the  other,  and  in  return  the  influence  of  the  vital 
powers  upon  the  soul,  not  only  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, but  also  under  circumstances,  as  it  were,  atmospheri- 
cally at  a  distance, — as  is  proved  by  the  appearance  of 
magnetism  in  modem,  and  magic  in  ancient  times. 

10.  If  the  supernatural  and  super-material  may  be  reflected 
upon  the  ensouled  vital  powers  from  an  unmeasured  distance 
(miaginatio  passiva),  and  therefore  influences  may  take  place 
between  the  mind  and  body,  of  which,  however,  the  soul 
has  no  distinct  consciousness,  then  is  the  direct  mental  in- 
fluence and  activity  undeniable ;  for  that  which  is  spiritual 
is  not  separatelv  spiritual,  and  all  wonders  of  the  world  of 
spirits  are  in  the  end  resolved  into  wonders  of  our  own 
mind.      Whether,  however,  spirits  are  in  themselves  abso- 
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lutely  supernatural,  super-material,  or  not ;  from  whence  they 
act,  and  whether  directly  through  powers,  or  indirectly  upon 
the  fancy  or  vital  powers,  is  not  to  be  explained,  and  as  little  to 
be  denied  as  proved.  We  may  as  well  conjecture  a  multitude 
of  spiritual  beings  unconnected  with  material  nature,  as  that 
the  physical  world  consists  of  a  multitude  of  things  and 
powers:  we  may  conjecture  that  the  spiritual  beings  act, 
according  to  their  nature,   directly  upon  the  mental  and 
vital  powers,  upon  peculiarly  disposed  persons,  so  that  the 
impulse  touches  the  tuned  chord  like  a  breath  of  air.     The 
vital  power  touched  in  this  manner  transforms  for  itself  the 
spiritual  into  the  material,  according  to  innate  forms,  and 
places  this  before  itself  in  passive  or  active  conditions.    But 
we  may  also  believe  that  the  vital  soul-power  is  self-illumining, 
and  that  the  spiritual  eye  of  the  inner  sense  under  (un- 
known) circumstances  perceives  polar  perceptions,  even  in 
,-    distance  of  time  and  space,  reflected  upon  itself, — as  if  felt 
I    at  a  distance — as  if  it  came  upon  spiritual,  supernatural 
-   powers,  which  it  feels  in  its  nature, — ^and  then  possibly 
fc   iUuminates  by  its  contemplation.    According  to  Pordage  the 
^   soul  alone  perceives  erfcernal  things  through  its  outwardly 
1   innate  tending  power,   or  by  a  radiation   from   outward 
'   things  into  itself.     In  such  a  manner  the  most  varied  spiri- 
i  tual   communications  of  different  nations  and  individuals 
4  laay  be  explained,  and  all  the  contradictions  in  the  objective 
3  revelations  may  be  solved,  which  in  nations  and  men  of  dif- 
:3  ferent  faith  and  imagination    take   place  in    respect  to 
r  spiritual  apparitions,  where  each  one  communicates  with 
spirits  after  his  own  nature ;  for  some  people  will  see  a 
human  form  in  a  cloud,  while  others  will  imagine  it  to 
resemble  Juno.    The  Oriental  seer  contemplates  the  world 
in  Brahma's  light ;  the  Moslem  sees  the  houns  in  Mahomet's 
teaven ;  the  rude  Schaman  hears  in  his  ecstasy  terrible  spirits 
under  the  roof  of  his  hut,  and  the  witch  of  the  middle  ages 
even  her  communications  with  the  devil :  in  short,  science 
here  only  supplies  conjectures,  not  certainties.    But  these 
conjectures  at  least  make  this  in  science  a  certainty,  that 
spirits  and  supernatural  appearances  have  no  objective  exist- 
ence in  fixed  shapes,  for  they  must,  if  such  were  the  case, 
always  appear  in  the  same  manner;  there  are,  therefore, 
spiritual  appearances  without  spirits. 
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If  the  conclusions  already  arriyed  at  rest  upon  a  fim 
foundation,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  are  indisputable,  we 
m&v  conclude  as  follows : — 

1.  That  there  is  an  tiniyersa)  connection  in  nature,  and  a 
mutual  reciprocity  in  sympathetical  and  anti-pathetic^  con- 
trasts, but  which  cannot  ue  perceived  by  the  waking  senses; 
80  that  there  is,  at  all  events,  a  something  of  which  the  senses 
do  not  give  direct  evidence. 

2.  That  the  world  is  not  a  piece  of  mechanism,  which 
runs  down  by  an  objectless  necessity,  and  again  winds 
itself  up  blindly ;  and  that  the  world  is  also  not  of  a  soulless 
nature. 

8.  That  nothing  is  known  concerning  a  spiritual  world. 

4.  That  the  living  soul  not  only  stands  in  sympathetic 
connection  with  the  body,  but  also  with  the  principles 
of  nature,  between  which  exist  the  invisible  threads 
of  attraction,  limits  of  which  no  mathematics  can 
define. 

5.  That  a  spiritual  commimion  exists  between  man  and 
man,  and  therefore  also  between  man  and  superior  beings,  is 
not  to  be  denied ;  for  in  all  history  such  a  commimion  is 
not  only  suspected,  but  dimly  felt,  and  even  spoken  of  in 
subjective  assertion. 

6.  That  all  the  propaganda  of  common-sense  explanations 
will  certainly  strive  in  vain  and  will  never  succeed  in  the 
attempt  to  entirely  eradicate,  root  and  branch,  the  presenti- 
ments, sensations,  and  convictions  of  firmly-foimded  faith  or 
superstition,  or  to  bolt  and  bar  so  securely  all  castles,  ruins, 
and  cloisters,  that  ghosts  and  apparitions  shall  not  still,  as 
before,  take  up  their  abode  there. 

7.  That  also  dogmatic  belief  will  as  little  be  able 
to  exorcise  ghosts,  or  banish  evil  spirits,  which  trouble 
the  brain  as  visions,  and  lurk  in  the  dark  comers  of  the 
mind. 

8.  Lastly,  that  in  G-erman  science  nothing  yet  is  certain 
or  fixed  respecting  nature  and  spirit,  the  soid  or  body,  or 
the  possibility  or  probability  of  reciprocal  influences : 

"  Dies  diei  eructat  verbum,  et  nox  nocti  indicat  scientiam" 
(Ps.  xviii.  13.) 

True  magic  lies  in  the  most  secret  and  inmost  powers  of 
the  mind.    Our  spiritual  nature  is  still,a«  it  were,  barred 
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within  us.    All  spiritual  wonders  in  the  end  become  but 
wonders  of  our  own  minds. 

In  magnetism  lies  the  key  to  unlock  the  future  science 
of  magic,  to  fertilize  the  growing  germs  in  cultivated  fields 
of  knowledge,  and  reveal  the  wonders  of  the  creative  mind — 

Magues,  Magia,  Imago! 
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FIRST  DIVISION. 


MAaiC  AMONG  TflE  OEIENTALS. 

Is  tbe  East  we  find  ciyilization  in  much  the  same  state  as 
it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  world's  history, — thafc^ 
is  to  say,  the  earliest  veracious  records  of  these  ancient 
nations  describe  their  condition  much  as  we  find  it  at 
the  present  day.  For  many  ages  they  have  therefore  been 
stationary  ;  the  progressive  stages  of  creation,  in  which 
nature  usuaUv  rises  from  imperfection  to  perfection,  are  not 
found  in  the  history  of  eastern  nations.  It  seems  as  if  the 
vacillating  life  of  vigorous  youth  had  suddenly  ciystallized 
in  unyielding  regularity,  giving  forth'  the  light  of  life  in  a 
changeless  and  uniform  manner.  The  organization  of 
eastern  nations  has  remained  for  ages,  like  a  mummy,  with- 
out progression,  and  yet  without  positive  decay.  We  still 
find  in  the  East  that  solidity  and  exclusiveness — that  en- 
during constitution  of  manners  and  customs — that  calm 
immobility  and  separation  from  the  surrounding  world— that 
indolence  and  indifference  towards  without,  which  was  attri- 
buted to  them  ages  ago.  In  the  East  there  is  no  creative 
spirit  to  break  the  inward  light  into  various  rays :'  and  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  various  nations  are  the  same 
in  all, — silent,  stationary,  and  stereotyped.  Western  Asia, 
however,  has  been  an  exception,  where,  frx)m  the  earliest 
ages,  the  inhabiting  nations  were  in  movement,  from  un- 
ceasing contests  of  migratory  tribes,  as  well  as  frt)m  a  certain 
spiritual  mobility  in  their  civilization.  The  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  have,  however,  always  been  the  boundaries 
of  the  outer  world,  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times ;  but 
the  influence  which  it  exercised  on  the  western  nations,  and 
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the  manner  in  which  the  history  of  the  world  has  expanded, 
has  had  but  little  interest  for  the  East. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  we  regard  the  East  as 
in  its  infancy  or  old  age :  it  is  in  a  second  chUdhood,  in  which 
no  active  conscious  nund  is  dominant,  but  rather  the  instinct 
of  a  dreamy  existence.  There  is  no  spiritual  progress  ;  no 
reflection  and  speculation  in  science  or  nature,  in  religion 
or  legislation ;  the  religion  of  the  mind  and  the  inner  life 
are  the  leading  features  of  its  existence.  Cut  off  from  the 
light  of  day  and  the  mutual  intercourse  with  active  nations, 
the  oriental  is  simk  in  a  lethargic  sleep,  and,  as  in  som- 
nambulism, either  a  dreaming  or  a  crazy  seer,  or,  at  the  most, 
an  ecstatic  prophet. 

Erom  the  earliest  ages  the  magic  states  have  been  described 
as  such,  and  they  are  stiU  the  same.  As  the  visions  and 
revelations  of  the  ancient  Brahmins  were,  so  are  at  thepre- 
sent  time  those  of  the  Indian  hermits  and  fakirs.  Clear, 
startling,  poetic  pictures ;  striking  predictions  and  prophe- 
cies ;  elevated  thoughts,  with  an  almost  supernatural  power 
of  drawing  others  into  the  magic  circle,  and  of  holding  them 
in  a  state  of  passive  acquiescence ;  with  firequent  but  un- 
certain visions  and  illusions,  and  spirits  and  apparitions  of 
every  kind ; — all  these  are  the  most  striking  characteristics, 
associated  at  the  same  time  with  great  irregularity  and  un- 
certainty of  composition  in  word  and  deed. 

Let  us  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  original  causes  of  these 
conditions  before  we  become  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  them. 

The  primary  and  most  powerful  cause  is  the  unfolding 
and  consoHdatmg  of  the  religious  feelings,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  when  speaking  of  the  distribution  of 
nations,  which  in  their  separations  established  for  themselves 
peculiar  rehgious  systems.  In  no  instance  was  this  so 
striking^  as  among  the  Shemites,  who,  originally  the  especial 
objects  of  grace,  were  also  the  first  instructors  of  the  human 
race,  and  then  continued  to  maintain  an  uninterrupted  com- 
munication with  the  gods,  whilst  other  races  changed  their 
rtligions  as  they  would  their  garments.  Although  the 
religious  sentiment  was  universally  found  among  the 
Shemites,  yet  it  remained  generally  among  the  Asiatic 
nations  a  mere  dom\ant  principle — a  central  fire  withow^  %i 
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peripheric  radiance — ^*'a  light  shining  in  the  dar]aie8S,''i— 
excepting  the  descendants  of  Eber,  and  still  more  espeoallf 
the  children  of  Abraham,  which  God  had  chosen  fiom  tbe 
race  of  Shem  to  be  His  '^  people  from  all  nations  of  tiie 
earth."  For  the  Israelites,  in  whom  was  a  deep  and  in* 
quiring  sentiment  of  religion,  were  able  to  conceive  the  troe 
idea  of  God  and  to  receive  His  revelations,  while  all  other 
surrounding  and  Shemitic  nations  remained  beyond  the 
sanctuary  of  the  true  divine  knowledge,  sunk  in  a  passive 

?uieti8m.  Therefore  it  was  onlv  in  the  chosen  people  of 
srael  that  the  yearning  and  love  were  found  inobedienoe, 
strengthening  the  true  faith  in  the  struggle  of  life,  the  exercise 
of  patience  and  resignation,  and  the  constant  hope  of  future 
redemption ;  while  the  other  nations  looked  back  with 
regret  towards  the  glorious  world  of  the  past, — ^towards 
the  loss  of  salvation,  without  the  hope  of  a  better 
future. 

The  whole  Israelitish  nation^  like  its  prophets  and  seers, 

.  was  schooled  in  trials  and  terrible  struggles,  in  the 
hope  of  ultimately  gaining,  first,  the  promised  land,  and 
afterwards  the  heavenly  Jerusalem ;  while  the  surrounding 
nations  vegetated  in  monotonous  seclusion,  and  the  visions 
and  dreams  of  their  seers  were  as  the  words  of  a  sealed  book ; 
for  many  heathen  nations  were  not  capable  of  a  true  com- 
mimication  with  God,  and  the  Buddhists  and  ancient  Persians 
had  not  even  a  clear  and  determined  mythology,  as  had  other 
nations,  and  especially  the  Greeks.      We  therefore  see  that 

,  these  oriental  races  are  stationary  in  their  histpiy  as  weU  as 
in  their  spirit ;  nay,  were  even  lower  in  civilization  than 
they  were,  and  do  not  now  possess  their  former  degree  of 

.:  civilization ;  but  dimly  look  back  to  it  as  an  inheritance  of 
their  fathers,  which  is  ever  receding  from  their  sight.  They 
certainly  possessed  the  original  idea  of  the  Divinity  in  a 
spiritual,  but  only  in  an  elementary  manner.  Hence  is  it, 
that  owing  to  their  utter  want  of  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
real  God,  the  magical  visions  of  the  Indian  seers  are  merely 
reflections  of  that  radiance  which  divine  inspiration  difi^ses, 
and  hence  it  is  also,  that  we  so  commonly  deny  the  inspiration 
of  nations  who  are  enveloped  in  a  confused  mythology.  It  is 
clear  that  the  intellectual  Greeks  approached  near  to  the  true 
conception  of  the  divine  nature  in  their  varied  but  perfectly- 
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designed  mythology.  As  throughout  the  whole  of  the  East 
a  true  spirituality  is  wanting,  we  do  find  in  its  religion  and 
xna^c  the  same  quietism.  •  How  could  we  draw  any  com- 
parison between  an  Indian  seer,  full  of  self-esteem,  but 
luxuriant  in  imagination  though  wanting  in  a  true  know- 
ledge of  science  an4  religion,  and  sunk  in  Brahma's  light, 
and  the  true  prophets  of  Israel,  who  announced  the  words  of 
life  and  converted  men  from  their  evil  ways  ? 

The  philosophy  of  the  orientals  was  intimately  connected 

with  their  religious  ideas — or  rather  the  theosophy  of  their 

sages.    The  Parseeism,  the  theories  of  the  Zeruane  Akeme, 

that  is,  of  Gk)d  before  the  division  into  the  two  principles, 

Ormuzd  and  Ahriman ;  the  theories  of  the  seven  Amschas- 

pands ;  of  the  Izeds  and  Fervers  ;  and  lastly,  of  the  struggle 

between  the  two  primary  elements,  the  good  and  the  evil,  and 

of  the  victory  of  the  good,  contain  so  much  that  is  true  and 

noble,  that  the  old  Shemitic  spirit  reappears  everywhere:  yet 

all  this  is  but  an  allegorical  representation,  and  even  far 

from  the  perfection  to  which  it  was  carried  among  the  Greeks, 

and  therefore  farther  removed  from  a  perfect  spirituality.   In 

the  same  manner,  the  doctrines  of  Fo,  or  the  Buddhism  in 

India,  in  Thibet,  in  Japan,  and  partly  also  in  China,  are  not 

wanting  in  a  species  of  elevation  of  sentiment. 

"  All  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  differ  only  in  their 
properties  and  forms,  and  are  perfectly  similar  in  their  ele- 
ments, which  elements,  free  from  all  change,  are  simple  in 
their  nature,  and  therefore  are  the  perfection  of  all  other 
substances  in  their  uninterrupted  repose.  He  who  will  live 
happily  must  strive  to  overcome  himself,  and  to  resemble 
this  primary  element.  But  he  who  has  once  reached  this 
end  need  not  fear  any  change ;  but,  freed  from  all  passions, 
and  incapable  of  any  discord,  dies  only  to  return  to  that 
divine  principle  from  which  hi^  soul  proceeded." 

It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  a  spiritual  progression, 
though  elevated  in  its  sentiment,  is  incompatible  with  this 
teaching.  Its  believers,  therefore,  remained  stationary  in 
the  undeveloped  world  of  divine  sentiment. 

Molitor  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  Asia  from  which  the  colonization  of  the  world 
i  s  supposed  to  have  radiated : — "As  these  nations  were  mostly 
of  Shemitic  origin,  their  minds  were  more  given  to  ^^^^^^ 
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reflections,  wliich  inclined  more  inwardly  than  outwardly, 
more  to  reflection  than  to  action,  more  to  feeling  than  to  un- 
derstanding ;  thus  they  were  never  able  entirely  to  step  oyer 
the  boundaries  of  theur  spiritual  natures.  After  they  had 
gained  the  first  stages  of  reflective  civilization,  the  progres- 
sive development  ceased.  They  were  unable  to  return  to 
the  pristine  purity  of  the  infancy  of  the  world  by  the  pro- 
gress which  they  had  made ;  they  were  too  much  engrossed 
by  nature,  and  their  national  spirit  was  too  languid  to  cany 
them  further  into  the  free  world  of  reflection.  Existence 
between  these  two  opposite  principles  lost  by  degrees  its 
inspiration,  and  became  more  obscure  and  immoveable,  imtil 
it  at  length  fell  into  total  torpidity." 

Influenced  by  these  religious  and  theosophic  ideas,  civili- 
zation in  the  East  took  a  singular  shape.  The  service  of 
the  gods,  the  means  to  gain  their  favour  and  to  avert  their 
anger,  consisted  in  hmniliation,  renunciation  and  denial  of 
all  gratifications  of  the  senses,  the  avoidance  of  every- 
thing impure  and  unpleasing  in  sacrifice,  as  the  pledge  of 
peace  and  communion  with  Q-od.  All  these  duties  strictly 
observed  could  not  fail  to  maintain  the  religious  feelings 
and  inward  spirit  of  the  mind.  "When,  therefore,  an  idea^ 
a  thought,  or  a  representation,  flashed  like  lightning  from 
the  depth  of  this  mental  obscurity,  or  an  impression  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  mind  with  the  unmistakeable  certain^  of 
truth,  and  showed  itself  in  impressive  words  or  actions  to 
others,  it  was  not  strange  that  men  should  regard  it  less  as 
human  than  as  the  manifestation  of  the  gods,  which  filled 
the  inspired  person  and  acted  directly  through  him.  TVom 
such  sources  arose  the  religious  systems  of  the  orientals  in 
particular,  the  principal  features  of  which  bore  a  resem-  ? 
blance  to  each  other :  changes  could  alone  take  place  j' 
through  later  prophets,  or  by  admixture  with  other  mytho-  ^ 
logics,  which  were  more  rare,  owing  to  their  seclusion  f 
from  the  surrounding  world  Their  mental  impressions,  f 
thoughts,  languages,  and  actions,  therefore  remained  ^ 
the  same;  consequently  no  change  took  place  in  the  •' 
prophetic  spirit,  which  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  people  ^ 
and  the  country,  and  not,  as  was  supposed,  in  human  ^• 
agency,  or  by  the  agency  of  the  priesthood.  The  priests  ' 
are  the  mediators  between  the  gods  and  men,  as  servants    < 
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and  admimBtrators  of  the  religion  given  into  their  care, 
which,  like  poetry,  arises  from  the  national  spirit :  they  are 
not  its  founders  or  originators ;  but  their  duty  consists 
rather  in  an  hereditary  service  than  in  a  voluntary,  conscious 
production,  when  they  were  not  themselves  under  the  direct 
influence  of  inspiration.  By  this  means  the  priesthood, 
whose  members  were  often  looked  upon  and  venerated  as 
divine,. served  to  transmit  magic  as  well  as  religion  in  its 
primary  shape ;  which  was  so  much  the  easier,  as  worldly  and 
religious  matters  were  not  separated.  A  regular  service  in 
the  Temple,  and  the  peculiar  mysteries  belonging  to  it,  were 
not  at  first  customary ;  and  it  was  only  later  that  it  was 
introduced  in  India  by  the  powerful  sacerdotal  castes.  The 
Brahmins  constitute  a  peculiar  caste,  which,  as  in  other 
ancient  nations,  represents  the  whole  people ;  they  are, 
therefore,  isolated,  and  imdergo  no  change.  The  religious 
sentiments  excited  by  pious  ancestors — ^the  traditions  care- 
fully preserved  with  religious  pride — the  simple,  peaceful, 
and  secluded  mode  of  life,  must  have  had  much  influence  in 
giving  the  appearance  of  great  purity  and  holiness  to  the 
priests,  and  founding  their  influence  m  a  favourable  ground. 
The  priests,  as  the  confidential  servants  of  the  gods — the 
**  pure  ones" — ^regarded,  therefore,  the  exercise  of  religion 
as  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  the  gods  were  nearer  to  them 
than  to  the  excluded  people ;  they  were  the  favourite  children, 
to  whom  they  descendea  for  the  revelation  of  that  which 
was  hidden  in  visions  and  dreams. 

Modifications  in  systems  of  religion  arise  everywhere, 
through  the  peculiarities  of  the  country,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  mipressions  and  appearances  of  nature  are 
received.  Hence  local  religions,  severing  tribes  still 
more  from  the  surrounding  world.  In  this  manner,  each 
nation  was  alone  acquainted  with  its  own  gods,  regarding 
those  of  its  neighbour  with  abhorrence ;  its  country  was 
to  it  the  only  sacred  land  on  which  the  gods  sent  their 
Uessings;  eveiy  other  people  was  to  them  unclean, 
and  contact  with  it  contamination,  and,  therefore,  these, 
above  all  others^  were  to  be  carefully  preserved  from  a 
knowledge  of  their  mysteries.  In  this  manner,  priestcraft, 
in  a  certain  degree,  perfected  that  which  nature  had  com- 
menced. 

TOL.  !•  jr 
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As  the  disposing  conditions  of  contemplative  life  in  tiie 
East  were  provided  according  to  the  religious  principles  and  ^ 
the  civilization,  so  were  also  the  outward  causes  to  oe  found 
in  unusual  abundance.  To  these  belong  the  mode  of  life 
and  the  exclusive  svstem  of  caste  in  India ;  the  occupatioiiB, 
food,  and  geographical  positions.  It  is  a  well-known  h/A 
that  the  imagination  of  southern  nations  is  easily  led  to  tiie 
supernatural ;  that  an  excitable  temperament  is  universal— 
particularly  in  India — and  associated  with  an  almoet 
feminine  gentleness,  inclining  to  repose  and  reflection. 
Surrounding  nature  operates  through  her  mighl^  universal 
powers,  as  well  as  by  the  burning  Indian  sun ;  bj  terrible 
and  impressive  meteors ;  by  volcanoes,  floods,  and  storms,  as 
powerfully  as  by  the  luxurious  and  varied  abundance  of  her 
productions,  or  by  caverns,  solitudes,  and  deserts,  devoid  of 
any  description  of  organic  life. 

When  the  imagination  is  not  engaged  with  any  outwaid 
occupation  it  creates  an  internal  world  of  its  own,  from  ifci 
teeming  pictures  and  imaginations— creating  for  itself  ita 
own  heaven  or  heU.  Social  occupations,  as  agricultural 
manufactures,  and  reciprocal  trading,  were  not  known,  or  at 
most  but  little,  in  the  East.  "  It  is  said  that  the  Fersiana,  m 
particularly  the  Bactrians,  like  the  Indians,  at  first  occupied  f^^ 
themselves  alone  as  herdsmen,  till  Dionysos,  or  Siwa,  com- 
ing from  the  west,  civilized  them.  Traces  of  this  nomadie 
life  were  long  perceptible  :  the  especial  sanctity  of  the  cow,  |sii 
whose  urine  and  dung  were  even  regarded  as  means  of  ret.;  ;iiei 
gious  purification;  the  use  of  milk  and  butter  as  offerings;! ore; 
the  preference  shown  to  cattle-breeding  over  a^culture  ialaos 
the  laws  of  Manus,  where  the  former  is  pointed  out  88  ^ 
being  the  principal  occupation  of  the  third  class ;  and  the  n^ 
Brahmins  are  instructed  to  avoid  the  latter :  therefore  the  [^ 
cultivated  fields  did  not  lie  close  to  the  towns  and  villa^iea,  !<[g 
as  in  China,  but  the  pasture  lands.  The  immigration  cbei  f)^ 
not  appear  to  have  taken  place  in  masses,  but  ^*adually  and  bp 
in  small  bodies ;  as  also  the  further  colonization  of  the  kg 
country  of  the  Changes,  and  the  tableland  in  the  interior  and  >r 
the  south,  was  the  result  of  such  single  expeditions  andl^ 
settlements.  From  this  cause,  India  was  always  divided  ^^ 
into  a  number  of  small  states.  This  division  was  in  gen^ttg 
80  universal,  even  in  other  circumstances,  that  the  cause  ia 
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to  be  sought  for  in  the  original  position  and  character  of 
the  nation"  (Haug,  Allg.  &esch.  p.  176.) 

A  nomadic  pastoral  life  is  still  common  in  a  great  portion 
of  India.  No  country  is  richer  in  wildernesses,  deep  soli- 
tary valleys,  mournful  solitudes,  and  caverns,  than  Asia ;  and 
the  deserts  are  as  numerous  and  extensive  as  the  mighty 
rivers  and  inland  seas. 

That  a  secluded  life  and  solitary  deserts  are  conducive  to 

the  production  of  inward  visions  is  shown  by  the  history  of 

all  ages,  and  especially  that  of  the  East ;  and  also  that  these 

deserts  are  regarded  as   being  the  favourite  residence  of 

spirits  and  apparitions.    Even  Isaiah  speaks  very  plainly  on 

this  subject,  and  says  (xiii.  19,  21)  :     "  And  Babylon,  the 

glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency, 

.shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.     It 

shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in,  from 

generation  to  generation :  neither  shall  the  Arabians  pitch 

i  tent  there ;  neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there. 

But  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there ;  and  their 

houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures ;   and  owls  shall 

dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there."     It  is  also  stated 

that  the  angel  Eaphael  banished  the  demon  Asmodeus  to 

the  desert.     In  the  book  of  Enoch  passages  are  met  with 

recording  instances  in  which  spirits  were  banished  to  desert 

places  by  magic.     It  is  well  known  that  at  the  time  of 

Christ  those  who  were  possessed  by  devils  and  evil  spirits 

bad  their  hiding-places  in  deserts;  and,  according  to  the 

Zendavesta,  it   was   the    same    among   the    Farsees   and 

Hindoos.      Maimonides   also    mentions    that   deserts    are 

inhabited  by  evil  spirits.     "Temporibus  illis  opinio  inva- 

hierat,  daemones  in  desertis  habitare,  loqui  et  apparere;" 

and,  lastly,  in  the  middle  ages,  where  every  cottage,  as  well 

aa    every  palace,   and  even  ecclesiastical  buildings,  were 

not  free  from  spirits,  apparitions  appeared  most  frequently 

to  the  traveller  by  land  and  water,  and  above  all  at  secluded 

spots  and  by-paths,  and  deserts  and  solitudes  were  espe- 

^7  the  toting  places  of  spirits  of  every  kind,  and  of 

the   fascinations  of   the   devil.      The  inhabitants  of   the 

^Faroeand  the  Scottish  islands  have  always  been  celebrated 

|Ui  particularly  subject  to  the  influence  of  spirits  and  the 
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devil ;  and  CsBsar  and  ^lutarcli  both  mention  the  British 
isles  as  deserted  and  melancholy  solitudes. 

Second-sight  is,  as  we  have  seen,  still  endemic  in  these 
islands,  which  are  compared  by  Horst,  at  great  length,  with 
similar  circumstances  in  other  countries.  He  says  as  foUows : 
"  The  most  miserable  of  all  spirits — the  unhappy  souls  of 
the  damned,  the  wraiths  of  Scotland,  were  believed  to 
inhabit  more  or  less  deserted  and  uninhabited  islands,  in 
which  they  carried  on  the  malicious  pleasures  of  evil  passions, 
—in  short,  their  earthly  hell.  Here  they  appeared  as  soli- 
tary spirits ;  here  they  appeared  to  the  uving,  sometimes  in 
human  shapes,  sometimes  under  the  hellish  forms  of  animals, 
to  alarm  men,  and  do  them  every  species  of  evil.  This  was 
the  popular  behef  in  the  Western  and  Faroe  islands  in 
the  seventeenth  and  even  eighteenth  century,  where  tor- 
menting spirits  often  carried  away  men  by  force,  or  killed 
them  by  stealth ;  while  the  spirits  of  every  other  kind- 
fairies,  elves,  hobgoblins,  wraiths,  in  England,  or  even  in 
Scotland  and  other  countries,  at  that  time  were  less  danger- 
ous, more  sociable,  and,  we  may  almost  say,  more  civiHzed. 
All  these  beliefs  are  of  great  antiquity,  ana  originated  in  the 
East*"  The  German  witches  prophesied  in  their  oak  forests; 
and  the  witches'  Sabbaths  were  held  in  secluded  spotas, 
uninhabited  or  even  visited  by  men. 

In  such  solitudes  not  only  are  the  outward  distractions  of 
humanity,  and  the  innumerable  charms  of  nature,  want- 
ing, but  also  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  with  which  tbe 
anchorites  and  original  inhabitants  certainly  compelled 
themselves  to  be  satisfied,  were  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and 
the  powers  of  the  body  could  not  escape  injury  from  these 
privations  ;  the  body  suffered,  and  the  imagination  brooded 
on  the  terrible  manifestations  of.  the  elements,  and*  an 
unusually  excitable  temperament  of  the  nervous  system  was 
produced,  in  the  Brahmins,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  hermits, 
the  Siberian  Schamans,  and  the  savages  of  Africa  and  America; 
and  in  all  these  cases  visions  are  produced,  spasmodic  fits, 
insensibility,  and  ecstasy,  associated  with  a  peculiarly  infee- .  t 
tious  imitation  of  actions.  '  q 

The  want  of  food,  or  the  use  of  such  as  is  unsuited  to  ^ 
the  organic  conformation  of  man,  as  raw  plants,  roots  and  ,  j^ 
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herbs,  requires  not  only  an  abnormal  supply  of  juices,  but 
with  them  produces  organic  diseases  and  abnormal  excite- 
ment of  the  brain  and  the  mind.     The  almost  uniyersal 
vegetable  diet  in  a  great  part  of  Asia  has  produced  that 
apathetic  repose,  that  equanimity  and  indifference,  which  is 
rather  an  acquired  weakness  than  an  active,  meritorious 
virtue.     For  a  weak  and  inactive  sanctity,  which  certainly 
harms  no  one,  like  the  fakir,  who  looks  for  months  at  the 
sun,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  virtue  by  any  one  who  has  in 
any  degree  the  idea  of  the  virtue  of  action,  and  especially 
of  that  industry  which  does  good  to  one's  neighbour.   That 
an  immoderate  and  long-con^ued  deprivation  of  spiritual 
and  corporeal  nourishment,  of  care  for  the  body,  and  sleep, 
of  exercise  and  daily  occupation,  must  produce  an  unhealthy 
state,  is  as  easily  proved  in  theory  as  it  has  been  exhibited 
by  the  history  of  all  ages.    As  in  acute  cases  delirium  and 
lever  have  presented  themselves  in  individuals,  so  do  we  find 
m  chronic  cases  in  others  mental  confusion  of  every  kind ; 
or  where  by  gradual  use  the  condition  has  become  a  second 
nature,  we  find  at  least  a  kind  of  eccentric  behaviour,  which 
rery  nearly  approaches  to  delusions,  hallucinations,   day- 
dreamSf  and  sleep-walking,  visions  and  ecstasia.  But  nowhere 
are  these  kinds  of  visions  so  frequent,  according  to  history  and 
the  accounts  of  modem  travellers,  as  in  Asia.     (Hogstrom 
on  liapland ;  Qeorgi,  Eussian  Nations  ;  Miners,  on  "  The 
Gkympathetic  Excitability  of  many  Asiatic  Nations,  in  the 
iuistorical  Magazine  of  Gottingen,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.) 

"Besides  the  inner  exciting  causes,  and  certain  outward 

ones,  in  Asia,  and  many  other  countries,  means  are  used 

which  assist  in  producing  a  state  of  great  excitability  and 

extacia.     '^  Among  the   Lapps,   as  well  as  many  of  the 

Mongolian  nations,  there  are  peculiarly  excitable  persons, 

who  are  chosen  for  the  so-called  ghost-seers  and  sorcerers ; 

in  India,  Jongleurs ;  in  A&ica,  G-angas  or  Eetischers ;  and  in 

Siberia,    Schamans.      In  such    cases,   where  the  natural 

disposition  is   aided  by  practice  and  a  peculiar  mode  of 

life,  which  is  universal  among  magicians  and  ghost-seers  in 

all  parts   of  the  world,   they  usually  do   no   more  than 

shout,  rave,  drum  and  dance,  for  the  purpose  of  falling 

into  insensibility  or  rigidity  of  long  duration,  or  even  into 

the  most  terrible  convulsions,,  in  which,  as  they  declare  aftes 
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awaking,  "the  soul  having  opened  the  gates  of  the  bodj^ 
bad  travelled  over  the  earth,"  for  the  purpose  of  conBiilti]i| 
with   other  spirits   on   questions   propounded  to    them. 
(Horst,  Deuteroskopie,  i.  p.  74.) 

Many  Siberian  Schamans  consider  it  necessary,  accordiiig 
to  G^eorgi,  to  prepare  themselves,  before  their  ecstamc 
states,  by  a  decoction  of  fungus  or  other  substances  ;  as,fixr 
instance,  by  using  strong  herbs,  or  as,  in  the  middle  ages, 
the  witches  were  said  to  use  ointment  made  from  certaiii 
narcotic  and  poisonous  plants.  Among  the  Brahmins  many 
such  means,  as  certain  herbs  and  the  "  Soma"  drink,  are  used 
to  produce  extacia ;  and  the  Opiophagi  of  the  East  are  well 
known,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  the  Hrachich  of  the  Arabians, 
which  is  a  preparation  of  hemp,  and  produces  the  most 
varied  hallucinations,  so  that  those  who  are  intoxicated  by 
it  at  one  time  imagine  that  they  are  flying,  at  another  that 
they  are  changed  into  a  statue  ;  or  imagine  that  their  head 
is  severed  from  their  body,  their  arms  and  legs  stretch  out 
to  immense  lengths,  or  that  they  can  see,  even  through  stone 
walls,  "  the  colours  of  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  the  words 
of  their  neighbours."  Other  preparations — ^by  incense,  by 
ceremonies  and  prayers,  by  singing  and  music — ^have  been 
known  and  handed  down  from  the  most  remote  ages  in 
Asia,  Egypt,  and  Greece ;  and  it  appears  that  they  were 
thence  transferred,  partly  by  early  migrations,  partly  by  the 
Crusades,  to  Europe.  At  a  later  period  we  shall  devote 
some  attention  to  this  subject.  The  vapours  rising  from  |^ 
various  spots,  the  steam  in  some  caverns,  have  a  similar 
effect  to  narcotic  poisons,  and  they,  as  well  as  somnambulic 
visions,  are  nowhere  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  in 
Asia. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  of  all  others  religioiu 
visions  are  most  easily  transferred  to  persons  of  similar 
temperaments ;  also,  that  the  same  has  been  observed  in 
dreams,  which  we  have  regarded  as  not  at  all  inexplicable  by 
the  laws*  of  sympathy  and  rapport.  We  must  here  make 
especial  mention  of  the  physical  infection,  which  so  often 
takes  place  under  certain  circumstances,  and  more  particu- 
larly among  Oriental  nations.  Single  cases  would  not  be 
regarded  as  anything  extraordinary ;  but  when  it,  as  it  were, 
appears  at  certain  places  and  ^t  certain  times,  and  infects 
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whole  families  or  tribes,  spreading  like  a  rapid  contagion,  it 
deserves  our  earnest  attention,—^  the  more  from  the  fact 
that  on  one  side  it  is  denied  as  imposition,  and  on  the  other 
regarded  as  the  supernatural  work  of  evil  spirits  of  the 
other  world.  The  observation  of  patients  who  have  been 
treated  ma^etically,  and  the  history  of  magic,  which  in 
somnambuhe  manifestations  shows  so  much  general  uni- 
formity, are  calculated  to  throw  some  light  on  tne  nature  of 
3uch  physical  affections. 

As  in  magnetic  somnambulism  certain  powers  of  the 
body  and  the  mind  are  increased  in  intensity, — for  instance, 
the  muscles  and  the  imagination,  there  are  increased 
powers  also  which  are  transferred  to  persons  of  similar 
temperament,  infecting  them  with  convulsions,  and,  more 
rarely,  with  visionary  delusions.  We  may  mention  that 
in  these  two  species  of  increased  power,  convulsions  as 
well  as  visions,  an  involuntarv  and  instinctive  action  takes 
place,  which  evidently  owes  its  origin  to  certain  natural 
and  pathological  laws,  and  which  is  of  great  weight  in  a 
further  explanation.  According  to  the  historical  accounts, 
and  those  of  travellers  among  nations  where  the  belief 
in  magic  and  spirits  is  still  universal,  as  in  Asia,  irre- 
spective of  the  various  religions,  the  seers  fall  into  ecstatic 
states,  in  which  their  visions  are  on  the  whole  similar  to 
those  of  our  somnambulists.  All  descriptions  of  figures  of 
men  and  of  animab,  of  spirits  of  known  and  unknown  kinds, 
appear  to  them ;  they  possess  the  power  of  seeing  into  the 
future  and  to  a  distance ;  with  all  varieties  of  spasmodic 
affections,  and  with  the  feeling  of  a  double  or  even  false 
individuality,  with  all  kinds  of  anthromorphoses,  in  which 
always  occur  the  names  and  ideas  of  the  dschins,  degs, 
genies,  and  demons,  ghosts  and  wandering  spirits,  elves, 
hobgoblins,  and  sprites,  cobolds,  nixes,  and  fairies,  bears, 
dogs,  and  wolves,  vampires  and  witches. 

The  contagion  of  these  visions,  which  are  of  all  the  above- 
named  kinds,  takes  place  either  by  immediate  contact,  as  in 
second-sight,  or,  which  is  more  frequently  the  case,  with- 
out^ any  communication  whatever ;  so  that  we  may  con- 
clude tnat  there  exists  some  unknovm  sympathy.  Accounts 
of  visions  seen  by  various  persons  at  the  same  time  are  com- 
mon in  the  ancient  history  of  magic ;  and  where  thijs  i&  t\i^ 
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case  we  always  find  an  unusual  amount  of  susceptibili 
I  remember  the  instance  of  the  Proetides,  who  wande 
through  Argolis  and  Arcadia  in  a  state  of  insanity,  beca 
they  had  despised  the  secrets  of  Bacchus.  According 
other  accounts,  they  imagined  themselves  to  be  cows,  j 
ran  through  the  fields  lowing  like  cattle ;  and  this  madi 
seized  at  last  upon  the  other  women  of  Argos,  till  at '. 
they  were  cured  by  Melampus,  the  physician  and  so( 
sayer.  As  an  example  of  another,  a  sympathetic  and  blc 
tmrsty  madness,  Horst  (Deuteroscopy,  p.  80)  menti 
a  Malay,  who  stabbed  another  with  his  knife  whilst  i 
state  of  frenzy,  and  this  second  a  third,  and  third  a  fou 
and  so  on,  till  at  length  they  fell  covered  with  wounds, 
a  similar  manner  the  sympathetic  contagion  is  exhib: 
among  the  Schamans,  the  Lapps,  and  the  sorcerers 
ghost-seers  in  Northern  Asia,  as  well  as  among  the  Inc 
penitents. 

Of  contagious  second-sight  we  have  already  spoken ; 
Martin  remarks,  that  young  persons  are  not  only  infe( 
by  the  touch,  but  often  by  the  slightest  contact  with 
seer.     The  symbols  only  appear  to  them  dimly,  and  are 
as  clear  and  decided  as  m  the  older  seers. 

-  The  Gnostics  mutually  saw  spirits  and  the  souls  of 
departed  in  their  ecstasies,  which  they  classified  accordini 
shape  and  colour,  much  in  the  manner  of  the  seeress  of  1 
vorst.  The  Hesychiasts,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  on  Mc 
Athos,  who  with  bowed  heads  intently  regarded  their  < 
bodies,  became  thereby  participators  in  the  divine  light.  ' 
Brethren  had,  with  Pordage,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
most  remarkable  visions  of  the  worlds  of  light  and  darku 
of  angels  and  devils,  whose  princes  they  saw  pass  before  tb 
sitting  in  great  splendour  in  carriages  dravm  by  bears,  tig 
and  hons.  They  even  saw  whole  armies  first  passing 
their  windows  in  broad  daylight,  and  then  entering  t 
rooms  through  the  glazed  sashes. 

Pordage,  with  whom  we  shall  at  a  later  time  become  be 
acquainted,  describes  their  extraordinary  sensibility  ^ 
great  minuteness.  They  not  only  saw  spirits  of  all  sizes 
shapes,  whether  their  eyes  were  closed  or  open,  but  the 
spirits  left  behind  them  a  highly  poisonous  odour,  and  t 
palates  were  annoyed  by  the  flavour  of  salt,  sulphur, 
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jsoot.  "  All  this,"  says  Pordage,  "  produced  a  great  and  in- 
Hescribable  effect  on  Doth  our  minds  and  bodies,  which  only 
tiiose  can  appreciate  who  have  experienced,  with  Job,  the 
tortures  of  the  poisoned  arrow." 

The  physical  contagion  which  was  prevalent  in  the  middle 
ages  in  country  places  and  monastic  establishments,  we  have 
at  present  little  to  do  with. 

Lastlv,  I  shall. only  mention  the  convulsionairs  at  the 
grave  of  Diaconus  Paris,  if  we  do  not  include  those  visions 
of  a  grander  description,  as  the  processions  in  the  clouds  and 
the  visions  of  battles  which  have  often  been  seen,  and 
especially  in  Scandinavia,,  where  hundreds  distinctly  saw  the 
passage  of  an  army  of  foot  and  horse  in  natural  shape,  and 
even  battles  between  two  armies.  It  appears  that  in  all 
cases  it  was  one  person  who  first  perceived  the  vision,  and 
then  influenced  others  sympathetically. 

More  remarkable  than  all  this,  however,  is,  that  not  only 
were  men  and  women  of  ripe  age,'  but  even  children,  and, 
as  some  state,  animals,  affected  by  the  contagion  of  these 
visions.  The  mother  is  said  to  have  transferred  her  vision 
to  the  child,  which  showed  this  by  its  terror  as  long  as  the 
apparition  was  visible  to  the  mother ;  and  animals,  as  dogs, 
horses,  and  cows,  fled  or  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot. 
Even,  occasionally,  animals  were  the  first  to  perceive  the 
apparition  and  to  transfer  the  power  of  vision  to  men. 

Magical  appearances  are,  throughout  the  East,  usually 
visions  ;  that  is,  a  multitude  of  somnambulic  visionary 
and  ecstatic  states,  where  the  instinctive  lower  activity 
of  the  inner  senses,  and  the  imagination,^  are  dominant, 
but  the  higher  powers  of  inward  sight  and  true  inspiration 
are  wanting.  Associated  with  this  we  find  great  nervous 
irritability  and  convulsive  movement,  or  even  a  total  want 
of  activity,  fleeting  illusions  and  somnambulic  dreams, 
and  we  find  those  spirit-seers  most  frequently  in  whom 
the  higher  powers  of  the  seer,  the  power  of  seeing  dis- 
tant and  future  events,  are  but  occasionally  to  be  ob- 
served. 

'\\Tiilst  the  contemplative  life  in  the  East  is  dominant 
over  external,  temporal,  and  spiritual  interests,  the  magical 
impulse  of  the  East  is  rather  an  inward  somnambulic  dream- 
ing, cut  off  from  the  outer  world  and  from  the  waking  stat6^ 
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than  clairvoyance  or  spontaneous  inspiration.     The  imagi- 
nation  works   in   its    own   inner  world   unfettered  and 
unhindered,  and  shapes  the  8trane;est  forms  and  colours, 
and  concerns  itself  little  with  their  incessant   changes. 
Those  visits  of  the  soul  to  the  supernatural  regions,  into 
heaven  and  hell,  to  the  sun  and  the  obscurity  of  mid- 
night, which  are  associated   with  convulsion  and  trance, 
and  which  particularly  are  found  in  fanatics  and  persons 
subject    to    hallucinations,  who  are  considered   in  many    . 
countries  as  sacred,  are  most  frequently  observed  in  the    \ 
East.     Such  are  cut  off  from  the  waking  outer  life,  and  exist 
in  the  circle  of  their  visions,  in  which  they  are  usually  con- 
vulsively rigid,  and  never  totally  wanting  in  distinctness  of 
vision,  and  in  which  the  guardian  spirits  appear  according  to 
the  time  and  place,  making  revelations  and  calming  uneasj 
minds. 

With  these  spiritual  appearances  from  higher  regions  we 
often  find  that  remarkable  double  state  in  which  the  seer  so 
clearly  represents  the  subjective  picture  of  the  mind,  that  v 
he  regards  it  aM  an  object  distinct  from  himself,  cognizant 
both  by  the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing,  although  the 
seer  is  occasionally  aware  that  the  words  are  spoken 
within  himself,  and  that  all  this  is  but  a  delusion,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  demon  of  Socrates.  The  double  state 
also  often  produces  the  idea  of  a  really  double  individuality, 
one  persoiud  and  the  other  of  some  one  else,  which  seizes 
upon  him,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  possession,  m 
wnich  the  "  double"  is  represented  under  the  name  of  an 
evil  spirit.  The  seer  hereby  falls  into  a  physical  quiescence, 
and  is  passive  towards  the  possessing  spirit,  which  is  so  dis- 
tinct and  powerful  that,  as  an  objective  shape,  it  overcomes 
the  subjective  individuality ;  while  the  person  acts  in  such 
a  manner  that  his  movements  and  words  appear  to  others 
as  supernatural.  (Magnetic  somnambulism  in  its  lower 
states  shows  these  phenomena.)  Such  persons  have  no- 
where been  so  numerous  as  in  Asia ;  whereby  I  refer  to  the 
Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ.  These  deeply  interesting  phe- 
nomena change  in  such  persons  with  the  finest  gradations 
of  imitation;  with  the  most  striking  theatrical  attitudes; 
with  the  most  piquant  madness;  with  the  most  finished 
malice,  and  then  again  with  deep  snatches  and  glimpses  of  a 
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dearer  vision  or  higher  inspiration.  All  this  certainly  bor- 
ders on  the  wondeifiil,  but  is  not  so.  A  true  clairvoyance 
is  but  seldom  found,  and  the  seer  soon  falls  back  to  the 
lower  stages  of  his  dreamy  visions,  in  which  he  only  dimly 
perceives  his  subjective  pictures,  and  is  not  in  the  least 
aware  of  that  which  goes  on  around  him  in  the  world.  More 
than  this,  the  true  mental  ecstasist  lives  entirelv  in  his  own 
creations  without  movement,  so  that  he  is  in  a  deeper  state 
than  the  sleepwalker,  who  certainly  is,  to  a  small  degree, 
somnambulic,  but  is  ^ee  in  limbs  and  action ;  so  that  in  him 
the  mind  rather  acts  upon  the  limbs,  which  he  uses  in  a 
methodical  and  almost  incredible  manner,  such  as  no  practice, 
no  daring,  could  perform ;  and  from  this  cause  we  may  call  it, 
with  Fischer,  the  somnambulism  of  the  limbs,  in  distinction 
to  the  clairvoyance  of  the  brain. 

That  magic  (in  its  true  and  original  meaning)  proceeded 
originally  from  Asia  as  a  peculiar  and  inborn  gift  of  the 
human  soul,  is  shown  not  only  by  Moses,  but  the  oldest 
known  records  of  humanity — as  Manu*s  Indian  Code  of  Laws, 
the  Zendavesta,  the  Vedums,  and  according  to  later  scientific 
inquiries  of  Tiedemann  (Disputatio  de  quaestione  quae  fuerit 
artium  magicarum  origo,  quomodo  illsd  ab  Amsd  populis  ad 
GrsBCOs  propagatsB  sint,  &c.  Marb.  1787)  ; .  Wachsmuth 
(AthensBum,  vol.  ii.)  ;  Klenker  (Anhang  zum  Zendavesta)  ; 
Meiners  (De  Zoroastris  vita,  institutis,  &c.,  in  the  Com- 
mentar.  soc.  reg.  Getting,  vii.  viii.  ix.)  ;  Buhle  (Lehrbuch  der 
Gteschichte,  part  i.)  ;  and  Brucker  (Historia  philos.  crit.  &c. 
p.  1.)  Magic,  of  which  theurgy,  as  the  science  of  the  hid- 
den arts,  was  the  child  forming  a  communication  between 
men  and  the  world  of  spirits,  consisted  in  the  instinctive 
but  still  obscure  consciousness  of  a  direct  looking  into  and 
working  with  and  a  communion  and  (magical)  connection 
with,  the  world  of  spirits.  In  early  ages  men  were  as 
firmly  convinced  that  the  most  perfect  half,  the  real 
man,  had  originated  in  the  world  of  spirits,  and  that 
he  derived  from  it  his  vital  energies,  being  as  little  able 
to  sever  himself  from  its  influence  as  the  boughs  from 
the  tree  stem,  or  the  stem  from  its  roots.  According 
to  this  innate  magical  belief,  we  find  in  all  nations  and 
in  all  ages  the  most  deep-rooted  beHef,  or  at  least  a  con- 
ception of  such  a  spiritual  relationship,  and  the  desire  ot 
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communicating  with  celestial  beings.  The  theories  that 
have  been  buUt  up,  and  the  means  which  have  been  used, 
have  been  of  the  most  varied  kinds,  and  history  has  the 
task  of  recording  them. 

In  the  very  earliest  ages,  when  man  had  but  just  left  the 
hand  of  nature,  and  still  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Creator;  when 
the  senses  were  still  imperfect  and  the  limbs  were  not  freely 
under  the  command  of  the  will,  man  then  communicated 
directly  with  spirits.  In  the  Genesis  of  Moses  the  patriarchs 
ate  bread  and  milk  with  the  Elohim,  and  set  before  them  a 
fatted  calf;  and  Homer's  gods  communicated  directly  with 
men.  Brahma  takes  up  the  truly  penitent  to  himself^  or 
descends  to  them,  and  illuminates  his  whole  being  with 
peace.  At  that  time  there  were  no  ghosts  or  demons,  and 
the  ideas  of  spirit  and  matter  were  not  separate.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  primitive  community  was  broken  up  by  a 
more  freely  expanding  use  of  the  senses ;  as  soon  as  men  had 
eaten  of  the  tree  of  faaowledge,  when  they  wished  to  make 
themselves  free  from  nature  and  the  laws,  that  they  might 
go  their  own  way  without  further  obedience ;  then  was  the 
Creator  no  longer  in  Eden,  and  the  peaceful  community  was 
destroyed ;  for  the  tree  of  life  was  not  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
— "  he  who  sees  Gk)d  cannot  live."  With  increasing  know- 
ledge, the  vitality  of  life  diminished ;  but  the  recollection  of 
that  which  had  been  lost  long  remained,  and  the  desire  and 
striving  to  regain  the  former  higher  state.  Man  possessed 
his  innate  impulses,  and  cast  occasional  glimpses  into  nature 
and  the  world  of  spirits ;  but  magic  and  the  means  of  sus- 
taining a  regular  communication  were  lost,  and  the  gulf 
between  heaven  and  earth,  between  Q-od  and  weak  mortols, 
was  impassable.  Those  deeper  insights  of  the  subjective 
vision  and  the  results  of  the  effects  of  nature,  which  they  often 
experienced,  were  regarded  as  but  the  effects  of  higher 
powers,  which  manifested  themselves  in  the  most  varied 
shapes.  We  therefore  find  universally  the  same  belief  in 
spirits  and  demons,  which  in  time  either  became  purified  by 
higher  civilization,  or  obscured  and  debased  by  savage  life. 
The  demons  were  everywhere,  more  or  less,  the  beings  who 
communicated  with  man  from  the  inscrutable  beings  above, 
and  who  brought  down  revelations  and  carried  up  the  prayers 
and  sacrifices  of  men.    Plato  thus  describes,  though  with  a 
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;ertam  reluctance,  the  demons  as  the  connecting  link  be- 
rween  Gbd  and  men,  God  no  longer  having  an  immediate 
X)mmunication  with  men,  who,  according  to  all  old  tradi- 
ions,  had  lost  it  by  their  sins  ;  so  that  only  the  angels  and 
;he  spiritual  mediator  could  sustain  the  communication  when 
jenitent  man  endeavoured  to  restore  himself.    The  spiritual 
caediators,  however,  were  originally  homogeneous  with  the 
creative  spirit ;  they  are  invisible  spirits  to  earthly  eyes,  and 
3nly  reveal  themselves  to  the  original  power   of  mental 
idsion.     So,  according  to  Genesis,  the  angels  and  archangels 
ire  the  faithftd  mediators  round  the  throne  of  Gtod,  iUumi- 
aated  by  His  glory.     The  evil  spirits  are  those  roirits  of 
Satan  which  fell  away  from  Gtod,  and  are  always  stnSdng  to 
bmure  and    destroy  man  through  envy  of  his  possession 
yf  the  world,  according  to  the  decree  of  G-od.     The  same 
belief  is  found  in  the  East  under  many  shapes,  as,  for  in- 
stance, Ormuzd  and  Arihman,  the  good  and  bad  principles, 
md  their  opposing  powers  of  action,  which  were  afterwards 
dearly  increased  to  legions  and  the  infinite.     Plato  also  says 
that  "  God  is  the  highest  demon,  niyitrroq  Saluwv,  and  there 
are  demons  in  great  numbers  and  of  every  kind."     Thales 
teaches  that  the  world  is  fuU  of  spirits — Koa/xov   ^aifjuav 
fcKiipri.    And  the  later  teachings  of  the  magicians  of  Egypt, 
of  Alexandria,  and  the  middle  ages,  were  founded  on  the 
views  of  the  Oriental,  Jewish,  and  Greek  antiquity,  and 
only  changed  and  varied  to  suit  the  age.     Spirits  being 
regarded  as  the  causes,  or  at  least  the  instruments,  of  all 
events,   imagination    had    an    immeasurable   field  for  its 
fiEUicies ;  and  whatever  was  not  of  everyday  occurrence  was 
regarded  as  an  extraordinary  wonder,  in  which  it  was  not 
easy  to  distinguish  how  much  was  produced  by  spirits  or 
by  the  fear  of  them,  by  superstition,  or  deceit.    According 
to  the  good  or  bad  effects,  good  or  bad  spirits  were  re- 
garded as  the  cause — ^alfjioyec  <!iycii&o2,  KaKoBalfioveQ  invyepoi 
— ^were  invoked  or  avoided,  or  exorcised ;  and  of  this  we 
shall  in  the  sequel  see  some  instances  among  the  Alex- 
andrians and  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  most  ancient  records  of  magic  and  its  progress  all 
refer,  if  we  do  not  except  Egypt,  to  Asia,  and  especially  to 
the  south-east  provinces,  as  well  as  higher  Asia.  In  the 
Laws  of  Manu,  who,  according  to  Sir  William  Jones,  livac^ 
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thirteen  Hundred  years  before  Christ,  we  find  definite  enact- 
ments against  a  perfected  but  misused  form  of  magic,  jiut 
as  similar  laws  are  contained  in  the  Books  of  Moses.    In 
the  oldest  Chinese  writings  we  also  find  sorcery  mentioned 
as  an  art.     Among  the  Chaldseans  and  Babylonians  sorceiy 
and  magical  astrology  were  as  old  as  their  history^  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Persians,  among  whom  fire- worshipping, 
as  among  the  Phoenicians — and  later  even,  among  the  C8^ 
thaginians,  the  Zoroastic  dualism — were  preserved  in  the 
purest  shape.     The  fundamental  idea  was  everywhere  thai; 
man  stood  in  connection  with  a  supernatural  world,  governed 
by  a  good  and  a  bad  principle ;  but  that  this  connection  was 
not  open  and  direct,  but  only  to  be  reached  by  the  aid  of 
intermediate  beings,  or  by  long  mental  struggle.     The  first, 
according  to  the  Persian  belief,  was  brought  about  by  magic; 
the  second,  according  to  the  Indian,  by  contemplation.     We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  origin  of  magic,  and  have  seen 
some  of  the  original  views  of  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Apuleius,  re- 
garding it.     The  pure,  original  idea  of  magic,  as  a  high  studj 
of  nature,   was,  however,  soon  lost,    or  at  least  speedilj 
degenerated.     The  belief  in  magic,  peculiar  to  the  human 
mind,  was  shaped  in  the  good  to  white,  in  the  bad  to  black, 
magic.     Damascius  says  (irepl  &px^y  *.  compare  Hyde,  De 
religione  veter.  Pers.  p.  292),  "  The  magicians  call  the  source 
of  sdl  that  which  is  spiritual,  and  at  the  same  time  composite, 
— ^that  is,  the  spiritual  as  well  as  material  substances — space, 
others  time,  from  which  the  good  and  evil  powers,  or  according 
to  others  light  and  darkness,  have  proceeded."     With  such 
views  people  soon  endeavoured  to  approach  the  principle  of 
good  or  evil,  and  the  study  of  magic  degenerated,  leaning 
rather  to  the  darkness  of  superstition  than  to  the  light  of 
wisdom,  or  what  was  still  worse,  as  Horst  says,  "  that,  with- 
out believing  in  a  devil,  they  cultivated  the  arts  of  the  devil." 
Even  at  the  time  of  Zoroaster's  birth  magic  was  misused, 
and  connected  with  imholy  efforts  and  the  black  art.     But 
Zoroaster  and  the  Zendavesta  are  of  later  date  than  the 
older  magic,  as  are  also  the  laws  of  Mann  in  India.     The 
distinction  between  black  and  white  magic  was,  however,  of 
much  later  date,  so  that  it  is  only  in  the  later  Greek  authors 
that  the  word  yoiireia  is  found  to  mean  magic  in  its  worst 
acceptation. 
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Erom  this  we  see  that  from  the  popular  superstitions,  as 
wrell  as  from  the  endeavours  of  the  magicians  themselves, 
klie  belief  in  magic  became  gradually  universal,  and  spread 
on  all  sides ;  and  that  white  and  black  magic  rested  on  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  two  opposing  principles,  each  having  a 
host  of  spirits  subject  to  it,-^izeds,  dews,  fervers,  amschas- 
pands,  demons,  cfejontas, — ^who  perform  their  commands. 
Thej  believed  that  they  had  found  in  magic,  not  only  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  deeper  insight  into  nature,  but  also, 
and  which  was  oi  far  greater  importance,  the  means  of 
placing  in  subjection  these  spirits,  so  that  they  might  make 
themselves  imfettered  masters  of  nature  and.  men. 

We  shall  now  review  the  various  forms  of  magic  among 
the  Oriental  nations,  as  far  as  the  systems  have  been  ex- 
plained by  ancient  and  modem  investigators.     Besides  the 
Books  of  the  Zend,  the  Vedas,  the  Laws  of  Manu,  and  the 
universally  known  teachings  of  Zoroaster  and  the  Oriental 
theosophical  system,  the  investigations  of  Kanne  (Pantheon 
der    altesten    Naturphilosophie,    Tiib.     1811),     Wagner, 
Scblegel,  Grorres,  Majer  (Mythologisches  Lexicon,  Weimar, 
1803,  1  vol.),  Colebrook,  and  Windischmann,  are  of  especial 
importance.     We  shall  endeavour  to  describe  the  magic  of 
the  Indians  and  Chinese,  and  of  the  Persians  and  Chal- 
dseans,  according  to  their  principal  features.     I  will  only 
make  the  observation,  that  in  India,  thousands  of  years  ago, 
the  real  world  rested  as  now  in  the  higher  supematiral 
world  of  spirits,  from  which  an  unceasing  influence  was  felt 
by  this  world,  and  which  higher  divine  mfluence  man  may 
participate  in,    and  thereby   gain   the   highest   initiation 
of  his  being.     Magic  therefore  appears  rather  to  be  incor- 
porated with  a  pure  theosophy,  than  resting  on  a  demon- 
ology,  with  which  many  natural  sciences  of  physic   and 
chemistry  were  connected  among  the  Persians  and  Egyp- 
tians.     Among  the  ChaldaBans,  Medes,  and  Babylonians, 
magic  was  intimately  connected  with  the  civilization  and 
intellectual    systems,   especially  the  divinatory.      Besides 
astrology,  soothsa3ring,  exorcism  of  the  dead,  and  the  mys- 
teries of  the  incubation,  were  greatly  in  vogue. 

The  oldest  religious  works  of  India,  and  which  some  even 
believe  to  be  the  most  ancient  records  of  the  human  race, 
are  the  Yedas,  or  the  Brahminic  revelations^  and  Manu't 
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Laws.  In  these  the  reUgious  ideas,  their  phUoso 
theories,  and  those  magical  states  of  the  soul,  are  cont 
in  which  it  has  community  with  the  diYine  nature 
Gt>d  is  so  intimately  interwoven  that  it  remains  an 
plicable  mystery  so  long  as  it  is  regarded  from  but 
these  sides.  It  remained  so  up  to  the  present  age, 
this  mystery  has  been  partly  elucidated  by  regarding  r 
a  physiological  point  of  view,  from  the  magical  conditi 
the  soul,  and  from  a  comparison  with  the  phenomena  o 
netism.  The  analogy  between  the  ecstatic  Tisions 
Brahmins  and  magnetic  clairvoyance  has  been  thorc 
proved,  from  the  convincing  parallels  recorded  by 
travellers ;  amongst  others,  the  physician  Bemier  i 
seventeenth  century,  Coleman  (Asiatic  Eesearches),  Sc 
(Ueber  die  Sprache  imdWeisheit  derIndier*),Windiscl] 
(Die  Philosophie  im  Fortgang  der  Weltgeschichte,  zi 
Buch,  Indien),  have  all  thrown  great  light  upon  the  su 
We  must  not,  without  entering  very  particularly  int( 
branch  of  the  subject,  pass  it  over  entirely,  for  we  sha 
on  inquiring  into  the  various  stages  of  Brahminic  initi 
not  only  the  phenomena  of  our  magnetic  states,  as  w* 
their  h^hest  spiritual  illumination  as  in  their  pathol( 
distortion,  but  abo  see  how,  by  a  one-sided  means,  by 
guidance,  and  by  the  misimderstanding  of  the  true  en 
humanity,  man  strayed  from  the  true  path  and  beca 
plavthing  of  the  kakodemon, 

^e  must  especially  remark  that  the  whole  contents  c 
T«did  are  regarded  as  the  direct  revelations  of  inspired  \ 
V«da  itself  means  the  clear  knowledge  in  contempL 
Ikat  which  the  soul  sees  and  hears  in  its  trances  is  reg: 
ax  iwethingdirectly known — learned — an  evident  reveL 
Tmm  vUdi  nothing  higher  can  be  discovered  in  the  ma 
vgdii:  and  on  this  account  it  becomes  the  leading  strin/ 
Jtfr  iiif  lijEe.  The  seers  receive  their  inspiration  fron 
OiWiwwJtr  spirits  and  from  God  himself,  with  whom  their 
^^lfttlBtttnmle  in  the  trance.  The  revelations  treat  o 
acri^!ai».  puipoee,  and  connection  of  all  things,  particulai 
^  p^rutiaar  position  of  the  world  according  to  the  gradi 
3iitk  of  i^Mitta  (tiie  souls  of  men),  and  their  constiti 

*  TfimhSiil  a  Sdikgel'8  Philosophy  of  Life,  &c.  (Bohn's  Sta 
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lud  tliey  belieye  also  that  they  understand  and  perceive  in 
heir  visions  what  refers  to  themselves,  the  human  soul,  and 
astly,  the  everlasting  and  radiant  divinity  itself.  So  com- 
non,  so  sure,  and  so  deep  is  the  subjective  inward  vision 
unong  the  Brahmins,  that  the  whole  objective  world,  even 
>od  and  the  spirits,  appear  to  them,  and  not  as  in  Moses, 
Q  the  prophets,  and  the  oracles,  that  the  external  is  the  de- 
erminating  influence,  and  they  themselves  are  but  the 
legative  instruments.  Prom  this  proceeds  the  characteristic 
li€erence  in  the  Brahminic  institutions,  as  well  as  regards 
actives  and  means  of  placing  themselves  in  the  magnetic 
tate,  as  also  regards  the  religious  mysteries  and  the  action 
nd  connection  of  psychological  life. 

If  the  peculiar  object  of  the  higher  spiritual  existence 
mong  the  Brahmins  is  contemplation  and  the  inspiration  of 
isions,  in  which  the  soul  entirely  gains  that  after  which 
b  strives,  so  must  the  whole  power  of  the  mind  be  taxed  to 
lain  those  means  by  which  they  may  place  themselves  in 
nagical  rapport,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  that  height 
>f  initiation  by  gradual  stages,  in  which  Bnihma  himself, 
he  divine  light  and  word,  appears  to  them  and  is  incorpo- 
ated  in  their  being.  The  preparations  for  this  end  are  very 
levere — ^penance,  denial  of  every  earthly  pleasure,  and  ex- 
irpation  of  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  the  body.  To  free 
ihe  soul  entirely  from  the  fetters  of  the  world,  and  to  place 
it  in  perfect  freedom,  all  natural  relations  must  be  re- 
moved; the  turmoil  of  the  world  must  be  left,  and  the 
unclean  castes  avoided ;  chastity  must  be  preserved  by  day 
and  night ;  and  the  passions  must  be  overcome  by  fasting. 
An  unhesitating  obedience  and  resignation  to  the  leading 
hand  in  every  stage  of  initiation  is  equally  necessary  to  gain 
perfect  repose  of  the  soul,  as  the  "  body  must  be  without  any 
motion ;  it  must  be  like  wood,  without  feeling  or  movement, 
and  all  the  gates  of  the  natural  openings  must  remain  closed." 
According  to  Bemier  (Voyage,  Tom.  ii.  Sur  les  superstitions 
des  G^ntus),  the  Djogis  are  regarded  as  inspired  and  in 
direct  communication  with  God :  they  are  men  who  have 
renounced  the  world  and  have  retired  into  solitude  ;  if  food 
is  brought  to  them  they  take  it ;  if  not,  they  are  said  to  be 
able  to  exist  without  it.  It  is  believed  that  they  live  in  the 
grace  of  God,  sunk  in  contemplation,  in  fasting,  audi  wia^ 

YOL.  I.  O 
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lenting  self-denial.  Thej  cany  tlus  to  such  an  extent,  tliat 
they  remain  for  whole  hours  in  extacia,  regarding  GK)d  with 
every  sense,  fettered, — as  a  yery  white,  pure,  and  indescriba- 
ble light.  If  these  ecstatic  seers  neither  eat  nor  drink,  nor  p«^ 
form  the  natural  functions  of  the  body,  restrain  respiratioii, 
and  sit  motionless  with  their  eyes  looking  at  the  point  of  their 
nose,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  in  frost  and  heat,  and  ofben  in 
the  strangest  postures,  as  if  rooted  to  the  earth,  sudi 
travellers'  tales  are  not  to  be  lightly  cast  aside  without  invasti* 
gation ;  for  we  have  cataleptic  states,  and  a  species  of  volun- 
tary apparent  death,  before  us,  and  a  total  want  of  all  motion : 
the  consumption  of  nutriment  is  also  restricted  to  a  very 
minute  quantity,  and  is  as  it  were  provided  by  the  air,  which 
has  not  unfrequently  been  found  to  be  the  fact  in  similar 
cataleptic  and  ecstatic  cases,  as  I  shall  mention  at  a  future 
time ;  and,  as  I  have  already  stated  when  treating  of  the 
Hesychiasts,  who  transfer  themselves  to  the  world  of  spirits 
by  fixing  their  eyes  upon  some  portion  of  their  bodies.  Bemier 
relates  that  such  I>jogis  (solitary  seers),  carried  away  by 
ecstasy,  have  no  sensibility,  and  are  motionless ;  pinching, 
burning,  or  stabbing,  does  not  affect  them.  On  regainii^  seiif 
sibility  they  speak  of  visions  and  voices  which  they  had  seen 
and  heard.  The  visions  spoken  of,  when  associated  with  sudi 
unnatural  and  severe  means  of  producing  extacia,  are  not  to 
be  treated  as  fables,  although  much  may  be  exaggerated  and 
subject  to  poetical  license, — as,  for  instance,  a  Djoga  in 
Sakuntala  ( Windischmann,  p.  1310)  is  described,  "  who,  in 
the  fiill  possession  of  his  faculties,  directs  his  eyes  upon  the 
sun ;  his  body  is  half  covered  by  an  anthiU  of  clay ;  many 
creeping  plants  twine  round  his  neck ;  and  birds'  nests  are 
built  on  his  shoulders." 

In  the  Laws  of  Manu  there  are  several  passages  naming 
outward  means  of  producing  inward  vision :  the  influence  of 
fire,  of  the  moon  and  sun,  of  sacrifices  and  songs,  as  well  ai 
of  a  drink  which  they  call  Soma.  Soma,  that  which  is  illumi- 
nated by  the  sun,  refers  to  the  sun-plant,  the  lotus  floww ;  - 
its  sap  is  used  as  the  soma- drink  for  the  initiation  of  tiie  ■ 
Djoga ;  it  is  said  to  produce  the  magical  condition  in  which)  e 
raised  above  the  universe  to  tihe  great  centre,  and  united  ^ 
with  Brahma,  the  seer  beholds  everything.  This  sap  of  tiie  .■ 
soma  is,  according  to  De  CandoUe,  the  sap  of  the  Afldepiu  i 
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Ij.  (Cynanchxim  yiminale).     '*  This  sap  is  sharp  and 
says  be  Candolle,  ''and  would  be  poisonous  if  taken  in 
uiantities ;  in  manj  cases  the  nprves  are  affected  hj  it 
'  a  narcotic ;  but  it  is  benumbing  in  its  influence,  as  it 
J  the  activity  of  the  nerves,  without  inducing  sleep." 
schmann  adds    to    this    the  following   remarks: — 
the  use  of  the  soma  was  looked  upon  in  early  ages  aa 
action  and  as  a  sacrament,  by  which  the  union  with 
a  was  produced,  is  clear  &om  many  evidences  of  the 
Indian  writings ;  we  often  fi^d  passages  similar  to  the 
Qg :  '  Fairadschpati  himself  drinks  this  nulk,  the  essence 
ourishment  and  knowled&^e,  the  milk  of  immortality.'  •' 
lie  luniu-  sacrifices  the  so^drink  was  prepared  4ith 
1  ceremonies,  with  invocation  of  blessings  and  curses, 
ch  the  powers  of  the  world  above  and  below  were  in- 
ited  with  it.     According  to  the  intended  use,  various 
were  mixed  with  the  principal  ingredient.    Mention 
made  of  opium,  which  certainly  was  made  use  of,  as 
smces,  apparitions,  and  ecstatic  visions  bear  evidence, 
so  from   the  well-known  custom    of   opium-eating 
[a.     Kampfer  also  relates,  that  in  Persia,  after  he  had 
3n  of  a  preparation  of  opium,  he  fell  into  an  ecstatic 
ji  whicn  he  believed  that  he  was  flying  through  the 
»ve  the  clouds,  and  conversing  with  celestial  beings, 
^r  Alpinus  also  mentions  that  dreams  of  paradisical 
IS  and   heavenly  visions  were  produced  among  the 
ians  by  the  use  of  opium, 
three  states  of  the  soul  in  this  world,  according  to 
kws  of   Manu,  are:  waking,   sleeping,  and   trance, 
ig  in  the  outer  world  of  the  senses  is  no  true  being ; 
nee  and  folly  are  predominant,  owing  to  the  influence 
bter,  and  the  desire  of  possessing  the  things  of  this 
From  this,  avarice,  inclination  for  that  which  is 
able  and  tangible ;  shamelessness  in  false  goods ;  the 
re  and  instability  of  good  and  bad— of  high  and  low 
men  and  animRlH — of  virtue  and  vice.     This  state 
\  of  darkness,  according  to  the  various  stages  of  first 
ousness  of  earthly  being,  to  perfection  in  vain  know- 
tmd  subtleties  of  science  and  actions.    In  sleep,  the 
)  of  the  sun  still  is  dominant  in  imaginings ;  the  soul 
i  in  twilight  between  silence  and  motion-— \>^\i^e^i3L 
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paiu  and  pleasure — ^love  and  hatred — ^betiween  daring  and 
timidity.  Life  is  yanifrjr  and  imagination  in  constant^un 
of  colour ;  a  sport  of  fancies — a  breath — a  life-dream,  wia» 
out  ever  reaching  the  true  eoaL  To  this  belong  the  MyoIoiu; 
the  quarrelsome  in  word  and  deed;  the  religious;  flie 
ambitious ;  and  the  court  Brahmins ;  singers  and  sednciiig 
actors.  But  they  already  hover  on  the  verge  of  a  tne 
awaking  in  Brahma's  world. 

Trance  reveals  the  true  light  of  knowledge ;  and  the  tras 
waking  is  the  vision  of  light,  invisible  and  mtangible  to  tte 
common  eye.  It  is  here  that  the  inner  eye  is  first  opened 
and  the  sie;ht  is  no  longer  that  of  the  senses,  liable  to  bi 
confused  by  chance  and  the  sun  of  nature,  but  a  dev, 
distinct  vision,  embracing  the  whole  magical  circle,  fromtb 
circumference  to  the  centre.  The  true  evidences  of  tiai 
condition  are :  cleanliness,  penance,  total  denial  of  evof' 
thing  earthly,  and  unchangeable  perception  of  the  tne 
spirit  of  the  great  Brahma  in  unclouded  radiance.  TUi 
trance,  however,  has  various  gradations  of  inward  wakeM- 
ness,  in  which,  sunk  into  a  deep  sleep,  it  is  removed  jfron 
the  visible  world.  Insensibihty  and  repose,  and  a  hali^ 
conscious  sense,  are  also  formed  in  sleep,  and  allinen  M 
daily  into  it ;  but,  returned  from  it,  they  know  little,  and  M 
back,  on  waking,  into  the  outer  world  of  ignorance. 

In  the  above  we  find  an  excellent  description  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  soul  of  man  in  its  three  natures.     We  shall 
now  enter  somewhat  more  fully  into  a  special  description  cl  \^ 
these  states. 

According  to  the  TJpanischade  (Windischmann),  one  of  ^ 
the  ancient  sages  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  reply  to  the 
question,  '*  What  is  that  which  is  awake  and  sees  the  dreams 
in  a  sleeping  person  ?"  as  follows : — "When  the  sun  sets, 
its  rays  return  to  its  centre,  and  in  the  same  manner  the 
senses  retire  into  the  Manas  (the  great  sense).  The  person 
sees  nothing,  hears  nothing,  smells  nothing,  tastes  and  feels 
nothing,  does  not  speak,  does  not  use  his  hands,  and  has  no 
passions :  such  a  person  is  Supta  (in  sleep).  But  within  the 
city  of  Brahma  (in  the  body  of  the  sleeper)  the  five  Franas 
(according  to  Colebrook,  the  inner  breath  of  life,  and 
radiant  reflection  of  the  elements)  are  awake  and  radiant. 
As  long  as  the  gates  of  the  body  are  open,  and  the  heart 
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lioyerH  in  the  regions  of  the  outer  senses,  no  true  indivi- 
inality  arises,  for  the  senses  are  divided  and  self-acting. 
But  when  they  are  concentrated  in  the  heart  they  become 
'Imited  and  reciprocal,  and  man  is  elevated  in  the  light  of 
ftose  Franas ;  the  gates  of  the  body  are  closed,  and  he  is  in 
^feep  sleep — perfectly  rigid  and  insensible;  inwardly,  how- 
'frer,  awake,  and  enjoys  the  fruits  of  a  knowledge  of  Brahma 
daily  at  the  time  of  sleep.     He  then  sees  that  which  he 
•few  and  did  by  day ;  he  sees  everything,  seen  and  unseen, 
i^ard  and  unheard,  known  and  unknown  ;  and  because  Atma 
(the  soul)  is  the  cause  of  all  actions,  it  now  is  the  cause  of 
Ul  actions  in  sleep,  and  takes  its  original  shape  (a  reflecting, 
ever-waking  activily) .    To  arrive  at  this  point,  the  senses  and 
Ihe  passions  must  be  chained,  and  the  same  power  must 
enter  the  body  and  prevent  the  flow  of  the  gall,  for  the 
Manas  at  that  time  close  the  channel  which  is  the  con- 
ductor of  all  desires ;  and  the  sleeper  then  sees  no  dream, 
but  becomes  wholly  Atma,  of  the  nature  of  light,  and  sees 
things  as  they  are ;  he  acts  reasonably,  and  perfects  every- 
Hiing." 

We  have  here  a  very  remarkable  and  clear  theory  of  the 
rise  and  difference  of  sleep-waking  and  the  higher  vision 
from  the  conditions  of  sleep,  and  the  concentration  of 
the  outer  senses ;  of  the  direct  inward  activity,  which  is 
in  fact  the  real  waking  and  conscious  existence  of  the  mind, 
while  the  waking  of  the  senses  is  but  deceit  and  falsehood. 
The  remarks  upon  the  effect  of  the  gall  show  also  a  deep 
insight  into  the  physiological  causes,  that  from  a  disturbance 
of  the  gall  in  somnambulists  the  subject  sees  false  and  is  visited 
hj  deceitful  dreams  and  sensations.  To  a  higher,  more  pure 
Yisionybesides  outward  repose  of  mind  and  body,  a  quiescence 
of  the  juices  of  the  body  is  necessary.  The  highest  contem- 
plation must  not  be  disturbed  by  flesh  and  blood,  and  on  this 
account  the  gates  of  the  body  are  closed,  abstinence  from 
all  food  and  drink  maintained ;  the  soul  must  be  unfettered, 
and  strive  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  the  condition 
of  death.  According  to  the  Indian  belief,  the  highest 
"  clairvoyance"  in  sleep,  or  even  at  the  approach  of  death, 
is  BtOl  not  that  perfectly  divine  knowledge  which  is  only  to 
be  gained  in  death.     **  It  is  only  in  death  that  the  deceased 
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id  united  perfectlj  with  Brahma— a  drop  of  water  wUih 
ocean.'' 

Such  a  douhle  division  of  the  inner  sight  into  a  hij 
and  a  lower  state,  was  founded  in  India  bj  their  worshi] 
the  sun  and  moon.  *'  The  sun  is  the  divine  Isyara — ^Bra 
— ^the  diffuser  of  all  light,  the  illuminator  of  the  livi 
The  true  object  of  their  zeal  is  the  sun,  and  the  true  beHe 
are  called  Children  of  the  Sun — the  illuminated — ^Brahn 
To  them,  as  faithful  servants,  the  sun  descends,  or  atti 
them  up  to  itself,  or  in  the  service  of  the  sun  thej 
drawn  up  to  it  in  spirit,  and  in  these  states  placed  in  < 
munion  with  the  whole  imiverse,  so  that  their  insi 
glance  perceives,  with  the  greatest  distmctness,  hei 
the  atmosphere,  and  earth.  "  The  condition  of  the  < 
pletely  clairvoyant — Djogi — ^in  the  highest  stage  if 
regards  perception  and  knowledge,  so  unfettered  bj 
body  that  he,  as  it  were,  exists  out  of  it,  and  enters 
outer  life  with  a  recollection  of  that  which  he  had  ez] 
enced  and  seen."     (Windischmann.) 

By  means  of  this  communion  with  the  sun,  it  bec( 
their  organ  of  the  world's  sympathies  and  the  reciproc 
of  the  universe.     The  sun  acts  by  its  rays  upon  the   n 
and  therefore  indirectly  by  her.     Here  its  power  is  mi 
softer,  less  exciting  to  the  higher  life,-  and  therefore 
spiritual  life  remains  more  in  the  lower  dream  stages ; 
tne  moon's  power  and  influence  act  particularly  upon 
juices  of  the  body  and  their  circulation.     The  Childrc 
the  Sun  and  Moon,  as  the  worshippers  of  these  heai 
bodies,  are  found  in  the  whole  course  of  Indian  hisi 
and  the  moon- worshipper  follows  his  god  no  less  throng 
the  night  than  the  sun- worshipper  adores  the  sun  by 
As,  however,  the  female  is  to  the  male,  and  the.moc 
the  sun,  so  are  also  the  magical  conditions  of  the  soul 
soul  only  passes  in  perfect  ireedom  through  the  moom 
to  the  sun ;  or  it  returns  to  earth  and  is  again  expose 
the  dangers  of  folly.     Among  the  Children  of  the  Sue 
clairvoyant  states  are  frequent — among  the  Children  o 
Moon,  the  somnambulic ;  the  former  are  the  most  free- 
corporeal,  the  latter  more  dreamy  and  fettered  by  the  1 
The  influence  of  the  moon  depends  upon  her  worshippt 
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many  striking  differenees  of  faatH  existing  between  them  and 
the  Children  of  the  Son,  especially  with  regard  to  the  manner 
of  sacrifice.  Illnmination  of  the  spirit,  fruitfulDees  of  living 
things,  and  the  germinating  of  seeds,  are  influenced  by  the 
moon ;  but  also  confusion,  sorrow,  disease,  and  death,  are 
occasioned  by  her  influence.  The  influence  of  the  sun  pos- 
sessed in  all  cases,  the  solar  character  of  high  energy ;  still 
the  contrasts  are  more  striking  both  of  light  and  darkness, 
spiritually  and  corporeally,  in  his  influence. 

We  find  in  this  description  not  only  the  simple  diflerence 
in  the  particulars  and  s^radations  of  sleep,  but  also  those 
rare  phenomena  when  clairyoyance  passes  into  waking,  as 
well  as  the  minute  remarks  upon  the  influences  of  the  sun 
and  moon.  The  influences  a£  these  mighty  celestial  bodies 
are  too  little  observed ;  and  it  is  only  when  striking  pheno- 
mena are  manifested  that  men  become  alive  to  them.  I  will 
only  noyr  mention  the  influence  of  the  moon,  with  which 
gardeners  and  woodmen  are  so  well  acquainted,  observing 
certain  phases  of  the  moon  in  sowing  and  harvesting  seeds  and 
fruits — in  felling  and  barking  trees.  The  moon  has  especial  in- 
fluence in  tropical  countries  on  animal  nature  and  the  human 
body.  All  periodical  diseases,  even  the  plague,  according 
to  Joubert,  mcrease  «id  decrease  with  the  moon.  And 
with  us  certain  diseases  are  believed  to  be  influenced  in  the 
same  way.  If,  therefore,  healthy  persons  perceive  the 
influence  of  the  moon  in  themselves, — ^as,  for  instance,  at 
iiill  moon  the  sleep  is  more  easily  disturbed ;  if  periodical 
phenomena  are  not  thought  remarkable  in  sleep-walkers,  in 
diseases  of  the  mind  and  fever,  in  children  and  women ;  if 
the  full  moon  quickly  destroys  dead  bodies;  ought  we 
to  feel  any  surprise  that  in  early  afi:es  such  sreat  license 
was  giTento  tL  imagination,  wLnib  is  weU  known  that 
pe«L  suffering  ^ZL^s^s  of  the  juices  and  .swellings 
were  subject  to  its  mfluenee — ^when  moonlight  shming  full 
upon  the  face  produced  trembling,  spasms,  or  even  con- 
Tulsions  ?  These  violent  effects  are  weU  known  in  India,  and 
are  therefore  not  withoiit  influence  on  the  imaginations  of 
men,  inducing  them  to  foUo  w  the  moon  through  all  her  phases 
and  changes  with  oflerings  and  sacrifices.  On  sleep-walkmg, 
ihe  sun,  and  especially  the  moon,  have  great  influence.  I 
will  not  heire  extract  the  almost  unanimous  xe^otti^  ^i 
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niimerous  observers,  but  will  simply  mention  the  cases  of  two 
Bomnambuliste  as  given  bjLKew.er,  which  are  very  remark- 
able,  and  resemble  the  accounts  of  the  sun-  and  moon* 
worshippers  of  India.  Just  as  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  the  sun  was  the  seeress  of  Prevorst ;  but  even  by  all  this 
experience  men  have  not  learned  to  use  these  heavenly 
bodies  for  healing  purposes.  I  wiU  only  permit  myself  to 
relate  a  case,  which  I  observed  in  the  Countess  M.,  who 
was  treated  magnetically  for  a  disease.  After  various  means 
which  I  had  used  to  produce  a  crisis  had  failed,  she  told 
me  that  on  a  certain  day  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evenmg,  I  must  lead  her  to  the  centre  of 
a  narrow  wooden  bridge  over  the  Zepel  at  Elarlsbad,  and 
there  magnetise  her  through  the  moon.  This  did  not  occupy 
more  than  ten  minutes ;  and  after  she  had  fallen  instantly 
into  the  mesmeric  sleep,  she  went  home ;  and  that  very 
night  a  favourable  crisis  was  effected.  GDhose  co-operating 
but  different  influences — ^the  effect  of  the  full  mooa 
on  the  narrow  wooden  bridge  over  the  rushing  stream — 
give  a  very  significant  hint.  T?he  same  patient  was 
not  only  acquainted  with  the  influence  of  the  moon 
upon  herself,  but  also  of  that  of  the  sun.  She  often 
desired  to  be  taken  into  the  fields,  and  to  be  placed 
in  the  sun's  rays  for  a  certain  time ;  particularly  in  two 
instances,  namely,  when  she  suffered  from  great  wQak- 
ness  of  the  muscles,  produced  by  copious  use  of  the  mineral 
waters,  and  when  she  was  not  sufficiently  clear  in  her 
visions.  The  effect  was  most  singular  in  both  cases. 
Although  in  going  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  she  could 
walk,  she  returned  with  a  firm  and  buoyant  step  ;  and  her 
clairvoyance  increased  during  the  time  that  the  sun's  rays 
fell  upon  her,  which  were  allowed  to  rest  upon  the 
extremities  and  the  abdomen,  while  the  head  was  carefully 
protected.  For  similar  diseases,  and  in  one  case  of  dropsy, 
I  have  used  this  influence  of  the  sun  with  such  surprising 
effect,  that  I  have  found  the  Brahminic  theories  on  the 
influence  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  male  and  female,  the 
negative  and  positive  principles,  quite  confirmed ;  for  the 
sun  acts  more  on  the  radiating  spirits  of  the  nerves  and 
muscles,  and  on  the  inner  vision ;  while  the  moon,  on  the 
contrary,  acts  more  upon  the  juices  and  the  ganglionic  system. 
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T?he  influence  of  the  moon  on  women  is  well  known ;  and 
the  physical  nifl^yipffaUdng-ifr  well  named  the  moon's  disease. 

In  their  progression  through  the  various  stages  of  initia- 
tion  to  mental  independence,  the  Brahmins  paj  particular 
regard  to  their  intercourse  with  others,  their  mode  of  life 
and  inner  state.  The  road  to  illumination  lies  through 
seclusion ;  all  communication  with  strangers  and  inferiors, 
excepting  with  the  spiritual  teacher,  is  forbidden  by  the 
laws.  The  choice  of  fcod  and  drink  is  of  great  importance 
in  overcoming  the  senses  and  inclinations ;  the  remains  of 
sacrifices  which  are  attended  bj  particular  persons  are 
to  be  preferred  to  all  others;  food  coming  from  other 
persons  can  only  be  partaken  of  after  previously  being 
blessed  by  passages  from  the  Vedas, — as  in  our  magnetic 
sympathies  articles  wfiich  come  from  persons  who  are 
included  in  the  rapport  are  to  be  preferred  to  all  others. 
"  Food  of  the  Studras  (the  lower  classes)  obscures  the 
divine  Hght ;  the  same  takes  place  in  a  stiU  higher  degree 
in  the  impure  castes ;  and  the  food  of  lewd  women  is  full  of 
evil ;  that  which  a  criminal  has  but  looked  at  is  excluded 
without  exception."  Flesh  is  certainly  not  absolutely  for- 
bidden, but  for  far  more  weighty  reasons  it  is  not  partaken 
jf  by  the  Brahmins,  because  it  excites  the  deposit  of  the 
iuices,  and  hinders  the  magic  sight  far  more  than  vegetables; 
uid  they  endeavour  to  bring  to  a  pause  the  ftmctions  of  the 
oodj,  so  that  the  ecstatic  seer  alone  preserves  his  life  in 
3ertect  repose  by  the  air  and  the  sun. 

Only  the  seers  of  the  earliest  ages,  according  to  Menu, 
inho  preserved  themselves  in  such  purity  of  sacrifice,  of 
ntereourse  and  self-denial,  reached  the  highest  steps  of 
knowledge,  and  therefore,  as  all  true  Children  of  the  Sun, 
bhey  were  so  penetrated  by  the  light  that  "  they  were  self- 
radiant,  and  in  their  magical  ecstasies  their  bodies  were 
raised  on  high."  This  radiance  is  probably  not  to  be 
literally  regarded  as  a  real  light  proceeding  from  the 
Brahmin,  but  rather  it  is  the  subiective  seizure  of  the 
observer,  or  is  possibly  that  light  which  is  often  spoken  of 
by  our  magnetic  seers  as  a  radiance,  ray  or  stream  of  light, 
which  they  perceive  issuing  from  the  magnetiser,  and  objects 
touched  by  him  ;  or  it  may  be  only  a  figurative  expression 
of  admiration.    It  may,  however,  be  also  a  species  oi  ^\!^Q;i« 
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trical  stream,  sucli  as  has  often  been  observed  in  cases  of 
catalepsy  or  convulsions,  issuing  in  sparks.  The  counte- 
nance 01  Moses  was  radiant,  and  the  glor^  has  probably  not 
always  been  a  fiction,  or  a  sjrmbol  derived  :&om  the  artist'9 
haad, — it  may  often  have  been  visible  from  natural  causes: 
and  to  this  we  shall  at  a  future  time  advert. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  raising  of  the  body. 
Cramps  occasionfdly  lift  up  the  body  in  a  wonderful  manner ; 
and  in  the  witch  trials  we  find  many  similar  cases  recorded. 
Thus  we  read  in  Horst's  Zauberbibliothek  (vol.  v.  p.  402) 
of  a  Maria  Fleischer,  who  suffered  from  convulsions,  and 
was  celebrated  for  many  wonderful  actions.  It  is  related 
by  Superintendent  Moller  in  Freiburg,  and  is  as  follows : — 
"  When  it  is  most  violent  she  begins  to  rise  in  the  air,  and 
at  this  time  it  is  dangerous  to  toucli  her ;  .and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  two  Deacons,  who  related  this  to  us,  she  was 
suddenly  raised  in  bed,  with  her  whole  body,  head  and  feet, 
to  the  height  of  three  ells  and  a  half,  so  that  it  appeared  as 
if  she  would  have  flown  through  the  window."*  lamblicb, 
the  zealous  defender  of  the  heathen  religions,  Vho  from  his 
theurgic  writings,  his  piety,  and  supernatural  powers,  was 
usually  called  the  Divine,  was  during  prayers  (so  says  report) 
always  raised  ten  feet  above  the  earth,  and  at  such  times  I 
his  skin  and  clothes  assumed  the  colour  of  gold**  (Horst, 
vol.  i.  p.  63.)  Similar  accounts  are  given  of  very  pious 
men,  and  the  legends  of  the  saints  also  contain  many.  Li 
my  work  "  Magnetismus  im  Verhaltniss  zur  Natur  und 
Religion"  I  have  treated  more  fully  of  this  subject. 

That  such  divinely  inspired  seers  possess  great  mental 
influence  over  others  is  easily  understood,  and  idso  that  they 
attract  others  vdth  magical  inspiration,  which  is  nothing 
unusual  in  magnetism.  We  have  instances  where,  not  only 
as  in  the  seeress  of  ^evorst,  but  that  in  others,  a  species  of 
somnambulic  infection  spread  epidemically.  The  Scottish 
seers  possess  this  power,  by  i^hich  they  ^aa  instantly  trans- 
fer their  visions  to  others,  hjlaxing^  tttw  -hftiiferOn ,  the  face  ,- 
of  another,  or  by  merely  touchmg  him  by  accident :  but  of  ' 

■'■■■■  .  _ .  c 

.id 
*  Preciselj  the  same  kind  of  stories  were  related  by  Catbolio  pMi  |g 
to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  are  recorded  in  his  work  ou  "Extatiea**  1^ 
TratuJator.  ; 
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lis  we  have  already  spoken.  "Windischmaim  says — "  The 
•rahminic  institution  rests  upon  the  word  and  the  inspiring 
ithority  of  the  soul.  By  this  inspiration  they  create  a 
lagical  communion,  in  which  they  unite  such  of  their  race 
i  are  most  easily  influenced  ;  persons  also  in  a  high  stage 
P  magnetic  power  may  influence  others  who  are  in  com- 
Lunion  with  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they,  as  it  were, 
iel  themselves  surrounded  and  sustained  by  invisible 
uves.*'  It  is  well  known  that  by  a  magnetic  infection  the 
isions  of  clairvoyants  pass  into  those  around  them,  which  is 
le  case  with  easUy  excited  imaginations  and  timid  natures, 
specially  in  ghost-seeing. 

Lastly,  their  visions  are  very  similar  to  our  magnetic 
ppeanmces,  and  are  often  mistafcen  for  subjective  visions. 
The  inwardly  concentrated  soul  envelopes  itself  in  the 
arments  of  the  celestial  bodies  and  the  elements  ;  speaks 
rom  them  as  if  hearing  voices  from  without,  and  answering 
tiem."  "In  early  records,"  says  Windischmann,  "  we  often 
nd  that  voices  reveal  themselves  to  the  seers  from  the  sun, 
lOon,  and  stars,  &om  plants  and  animals-— ^ven  from  rigid 
bones,  telling  them  where  and  when  to  seek  for  light  and 
ruth.  "When  such  revelations  in  symbols  are  unintelligible, 
re  they  interpreted  by  some  world-known  seer,  whom 
key  ask  for  an  explanation."  The  Brahmins  also  know 
datall  visions  are  not  real,  and  that  many  falsities  run 
[irough  them,  as  in  illusory  dreams  and  the  flrst  stages  of 
leep,  when  not  perfectly  freed  from  the  influence  of  the 
snses.  Even  the  vicariat  of  the  senses,  and  vision  through 
be  region  of  the  heart,  are  found  among  the  Indian  seers 
3  in  our  own  magnetic  states.  Seeing  by  means  of  the 
rteries  of  the  heart  and  the  hver,  and  by  the  light  which  is 
ailed  Pittam — gall — is  explained  by  Windischmann  as  the 
iaion  of  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  that  the  ether  in  the 
eait  and  the  intestines  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  of 
leep,  where  the  soul  perceives  all  things  as  in  a  mirror. 

The  contemplative  life  has  always  been  so  dominant  in 
ndia  that  the  whole  state  was  subject  to  the  priesthood  ; 
lie  gift  of  the  seer  was  always  looked  upon  as  the  most 
Bsential  part  of  the  priestly  office,  and  therefore  of  spiritual 
fe.  For  the  priests  were  created  from  the  head  of  Brahma, 
nd  therefore  were  the  head  of  the  people,  ^hWib  ^  oi^^'c 
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castes  and  conditions  represented  the  members.  Their 
ancestors  were,  according  to  the  Indian  belief,  seers  and 
prophets,  which  power  they  had  gained  by  their  contempla- 
tive and  ascetic  lives.  Trie  whole  spiritual  life  in  India 
has,  in  a  certain  sense,  always  been  somnambulic  and 
ecstatic ;  their  manners  and  customs,  as  well  as  their  poetry 
and  philosophy,  all  bear  witness  to  the  fact.  J^aipkvant  says 
of  them,  with  perfect  correctness  : — "  As  the  whbfe  social 
life  in  India  maintained  its  distinct  and  peculiar  form,  so 
did  also  science  and  the  arts.  It  would  oe  impossible  to 
appreciate  the  Indian  philosophers  without  a  knowledge  of 
tne  phenomena  of  extacia,  and  the  various  ecstatic  states. 
Their  philosophy  is  essentially  an  ecstatic  clairvoyance 
When  this  appeal  clear,  it  is  the  depth  and  comprehensioi 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  world ;  but  where  it  is  obscure, 
it  is  from  that  unfettered  imagination,  which,  not  heeding 
any  outward  object,  knows  no  bounds,  and  produces  the 
most  fantastic  forms.  Superstition  is  therefor^  nowhere 
greater  than  in  this  country;  for  it  is  the  distortion  of 
great  truths,  and  appears  here  often  as  the  pathological 
phenomenon  of  extacia,  as  madness  is  often  but  an 
unhealthy  somnambulism.  For  as  in  diseased  conditions 
the  eye  only  perceives  subjective  delusions,  and  the  ear 
hears  internal  sounds,  so  do  subjective  pictures  of  tie 
imagination  arise  in  unhealthy  somnambulism — fantastic 
dreams  ;  in  which,  however,  as  in  madness,  luminous  rays 
are  still  visible.'' 

According  to  Colebrook%4;he  philosophical  conditions  of 
the  Brahmins  are  transferred  from  generation  to  generation, 
maintaining  this  contemplation  in  fiill  activity.  **  God  is 
an  eternal  being,  a  pure  light  in  a  sacred  dwelling,  and  the 
reflective  soul  is  a  revelation  of  that  radiant  power.  I 
reflect  mentally  on  that  light— Brahma — guided  by  a  hidden 
beacon  which  is  within  me,  and  by  which  I  think  of  that  which 
is  contained  in  my  heart.  May  the  almighty  Brahma  who 
illuminates  the  seven  universes  unite  my  soul  with  his 
radiance  !"  Besides  this  prayer  and  the  above-named  means,  If 
the  Brahmins  have  a  peculiap..i»€thad.^f  jsloginff  the  outer  r 
senseSf-and  rousing  the  inner  senses  to  contemplatioiL  r 
According  to  G-orres  (Mythengeschichte  der  Asiatischen  JJ 
Welt,  vol.  i.  p.  ll3),T;his  process  much  resembles  that  of  the  J'^ 
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iesychiaBts.    Por  the  Oupnekhat  (Oupnekhata — the  Book 

tne  Secret — written  in  Persian)  says : — "  To  produce  the 

Lse  Maschgudi  (vision),  we  nmst  sit  on  a  four-cornered 

Lse,  namely  the  heels,  and  then  close  the  gates  of  the 


Kiy.     The  ears  by  the  thumbs;   the  eyes  by  the  fore- 
Her  fingers.      The  lamp  within  the  body  will  then  be 


igers ;   the   nose  by   the  middle ;   the  lips  by  the  four 


*eserved  from  wind  and  movement,  and  the  whole  body 
ill  be  full  of  light.  Like  the  tortoise,  man  must  with- 
•a'w  every  sense  within  himself;  the  heart  must  be 
larded,  and  then  Brahma  will  enter  into  him,  like  Are 
id  lightning.  In  the  great  fire  in  the  cavity  of  the  heart 
small  flame  will  be  lit  up,  and  in  its  centre  is  Atma  (the 
>ul)  ;  and  he  who  destroys  all  worldly  desires  and  wisdom 
ill  be  like  a  hawk  which  has  broken  through  the  meshes  of 
le  net,  and  will  have  become  one  with  the  great  being. 
A  the  rivers,  after  they  have  traversed  a  great  space,  become 
nited  with  the  unfettered  sea,  so  are  these  men  becomo 
(rahma-Atma.  In  the  greatness  of  the  great  one  his 
ght  has  become  universal ;  whoever  perceives  Brahma 
ecomes  Brahma,  hundred  times  hundred  times  the  sun's 
ght  does  not  equal  the  light  of  him  who  has  become 
(rahma-Atma  (divine  spirit).  Atma  reveals  his  form,  but 
jerefore  there  are  but  few  who  reach  this  height,  for  Atma 
usturbs  their  senses,  so  that  they  only  see  outwardly.  Who, 
lerefore,  enters  this  path  to  Brahma  must  deny  the  world 
ad  its  pleasures ;  must  only  cover  his  nakedness ;  and  staff 
1  hand  coUect  enough,  but  no  more,  alms  to  maintain  life, 
he  lesser  ones  only  do  this;  the  greater  throw  aside 
itcher  and  staf,  and  do  not  even  read  the  Oupnekhata. 
he  atmosphere  is  Brahma's  covering ;  he  attaches  himself 
)  nothing ;  he  is  not  separate  from,  or  bound  to,  anything ; 
at  him  there  is  neither  day  nor  night,  nothing  but  Atma. 
(rahma  is  everything  to  him." 

'^  The  Eakirs  in  India,  says  ^immennann  (Yon  der  Einsam- 
eit,  vol.  ii.  p.  107)  have  a  s6ct  w&ich  is  called  the  Ulu- 
linated,  or  tnose  who  are  united  with  God.  The  Illuminated 
ave  overcome  the  world,  live  in  some  secluded  garden,  like 
ermits,  so  deeply  sunk  in  contemplation  that  they  look  for 
hole  hours  at  one  spot,  insensible  to  all  outward  objects, 
lut  then,  as  they  state  with  indescribable  delight,  thej 
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perceiye  God  as  a  purei  white  light.  Eor  some  days  before 
they  live  on  nothing  but  bread  and  w^ter,  sink  into  deep 
silence,  look  upwards  for  som^'^time  with  fixed  gaze,  and 
then  turn  their  eyes,  in  deep  concentration  of  the  soul,  to 
the  point  of  the  nose,  and  now  the  white  light  appears." 

The  belief  that  man  ought  to  become  one  with  Gt>d,  and 
despise  everything  earthly,  as  being  but  a  snare  placed  by 
the  goddess  Maja  to  entrap  the  unwary,  is  universal  in 
India,  ad^lveSTas  {he  belief  in  the  identity  of  man  with  his 
Creator,  according  to  the  old,  original  belief  in  the  inti* 
mate  communion  of  the  creation  with  the  Creator.  There- 
fore the  soul  of  man  should,  like  the  hawk  bursting  the 
threads  of  a  net,  break  through  the  corporeal  nature  and 
become  wholly  Atma.  Only  when  man  entirely  severs  him* 
self  from  the  outer  world  of  the  senses  can  he  become 
united  with  G-od ;  if  he  does  not  this  he  remains  in  nature, 
but  deserted  by  God,  and  a  mere  member  of  the  machine 
which  moves  by  its  own  laws,  and  has  no  knowledge  of 
God.  The  two  directions  of  the  spiritualism  dominant  in 
India,  as  well  as  the  directly  opposing  theories,  originate 
in  pantheism  rising  from  a  state  of  nature. 

Li  the  sacred  books  of  India  we  find  many  passages 
which  evidently  refer  to  their  ecstatic  life.  We  may  men- 
tion a  few  as  given  by  "Win^wcbwani^  andLColebrpoke. 

Man  embraces  all  things,  like  the  ocean,  and  is  higher 
than  the  universe.  AVTiatever  world  he  strives  after  is  given 
to  him,  for  he  is  capable  of  gaining  an3rthing  after  which 
he  strives  earnestly,  by  true  humility  and  unity  of  spirit, 
which  occurs  during  the  time  when  the  senses  are  overcome, 
and  the  gates  of  the  bodxjre  closed,  as  #61!  as  in  perfect 
death ;  when  the  spirit  of  man  raises  the  light  spirit-body 
to  the  regions  of  ms  longing  and  his  works.     (Colebrooke.) 

In  the  Upanischad  we  find :— "  The  heart  (Monas) 
wanders,  during  the  time  of  waking,  to  places  where  the 
eye,  the  ear,  and  the  other  senses  cannot  reach,  and  affords 
a  great  light.  It  wanders  also  in  dreams  to  other  places, 
and  illuminates  all  the  senses.  In  deep  sleep  it  is  united 
and  undivided,  and  has  not  its  equal  in  the  whole  body ;  it 
is  the  principal  of  all  senses.  He  who  is  able,  performs  his 
actions  by  the  heart  (Monas)  ;  and  he  who  perceives, 
perceives  through  the  heart,  which  is  the  cause  of  all 
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sacrifices.  It  is  tlie  lamp  and  the  centre  of  the  bodj  and  of 
all  the  senses.  In  it  reside  memoig^juid  reflection.  Within 
it  is  contained  the  past^.  presejit,  and  future  state  of  the 
world,  everything  mundane  :  but  it  is  imperishable.  In  the 
heart  lives  the  immortal  person,  not  liiiPgeF^thairthFtliUinb ; 
in  the  centre  of  the  mind  this  person  (the  inward  light) 
is  clear  as  a  smokeless  flame.  In  this  cavity  is  Brahma's 
dwelling — a  small  lotus-flower,  a  small  space  filled  with 
ethereal  light.  That  which  is  within  (in  the  ether)  should 
be  understood.  The  same  ether  (Akasa)  which  is  without  in 
the  world,  is  also  within  that  small  cavity,  and  in  this  space 
in  the  heart  are  heaven  and  earth,  fire  and  the  wind,  sun 
and  moon,  lightning  and  the  stars.  Everything  is,  and  ^et 
is  not,  in  this  spot.  And  if  one  says  that  herein  everything 
is  contained — all  that  is  desirable,  what  can  remain  when 
Brahma's  dwelling,  the  heart,  decays  and  passes  away? 
To  this  we  must  reply :  that  gentle  ether  does  not  change, 
and  does  not  die  with  the  body.  It  is  Brahma's  dwelling, 
containing  all  things.  It  is  the  soul,  removed  from  all  evil 
— from  age ;  and  not  subject  to  disease  or  death.  He  who 
does  not  know  this  Atma,  goes  out  of  this  world  into  the 
universe,  without  power  over  himself,  and  receives  the 
reward  of  his  services  which  is  due  to  him.  But  he  who 
knows  the  spirit,  departs  with  power  over  his  wishes,  and 
receives  eternal  rewturds.  He  from  whose  heart  the  veil  of 
ignorance  and  error  has  been  removed — ^who  has  received 
the  gentle  form  of  the  ether,  has  gained  all  that  can  be 
desired.  The  ignorant  step  over  this  spirit  as  over  a  treasure 
buried  in  the  earth,  and  do  not  find  it ;  men  do  not  go 
whither  they  go,  and  with  whom  they  communicate  every- 
day ;  when  sunk  in  deep  sleep  thev  see  Brahma,  and  with- 
draw into  that  inner  ether.  But  he  who  gains  the  spirit 
sees,  when  he  does  not  see  outwardly ;  he  becomes  healed 
when  he  is  sick.  To  him  the  night  llecomes  da^,  the  dark- 
ness daylight ;  he  is  revealed  to  himself,  and  this  revelation 
is  the  wond  of  Brahma.  Who  has  gained  this  is  master  of 
all  time  and  place,  when  he  has  severed  himself  from  all 
connection  with  the  senses.    He  is  then  truth." 

According  to  later  accounts  from  India  by^Josea. JForbes 
(Oriental  Memoirs,  Lcxidon,  1818)  this  gub  of  divination 
is  still  common  there. 
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Forbes  says : — ''  Ghost-seers  and  astrologers  are  innih 
merable  in  India,  and  millions  believe  in  their  supernatural 
powers ;  many  wander  about  like  gipsies ;  but  only  a  few 
brahmins  use  the  prophetic  power  with  a  certain  dignity 
and  modesty.  I  will  give  a  short  account  of  one  of  these  t 
Brahmins  as  an  example."  To  understand  the  following 
narrative,  we  must  here  remark  that  at  Eorbes's  arrival  in 
Bombay  in  1766  there  were  three  parties.  At  the  head  of 
one  stood  Spencer,  at  the  other  Crommelin ;  the  third  was 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Hodges,  who,  it  was  said,  had 
been  deprived  of  tie  Goyemorship  in  an  unjust  and  im- 
proper  manner.  Hodges  had  on  this  account  written  a 
violent  letter  to  the  Governor  and  the  council  of  the  Com^ 
pany,  and  was,  as  he  refused  to  retract  what  he  had  written, 
removed  jfrom  his  Governorship  of  Surat,  recalled  to  s 
Bombay,  and  dismissed  from  the  Company's  service.  The  f 
Government  of  Bombay  had  sent  a  report  of  these  proceed- 
ings to  England. 

Forbes  continues  as  follows : — "  This  Brahmin  was  a 
young  man  when  Hodges  made  his  acquaintance.     He  was 
out  little  known  to  the  !Raglish,  but  was  much  celebrated 
among  the  Hindoos,  at  least  on  the  \V£^.fiQagt  of  India.    I 
believe  that  Hodges  had  become  acquainted  witE  him  when 
he  was  English  Eesident  in  Bombay.      Both  became   as 
intimate  friends  as  the  difference  in  religion  and  caste  would 
permit.     The  Brahmin,  an  upright  man,  ofben  admonished 
his  friend  never  to  depart  from  the  path  of  virtue,  which 
would  lead  him  to  success  and  honour,  and  to  eternal  happi- 
ness.     To  impress  this  exhortation  upon  his  mind,   ne 
assured  him  that  he  would  rise  from  the  situation  he  filled 
in  Bombay  to  higher  posts  in  the  Company's  service ;  after 
that,  he  would  be  Collector  of  Tellicnerry  and  Surat,  and 
lastly  Governor  of  Bombay.     Mr.  Hodges  ofben  mentioned 
these  prophecies  to  his  friends,  but  himself  paid  little  attention 
to  them.     It  was  only  when  he  gradually  rose  to  these  posts 
of  honour  that  he  placed  more  confidence  in  the  Brahnmiy 
particularly  when  he  was  named  Collector  of  Surat.     When, 
however,  in  course  of  time,  Spencer  was  named  Gt)vemor, 
and  Hodges  was  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  Company, 
he  sent  to  the  prophet,  who  at  that  time  was  living  at 
Bulptartk,  a  sacred  village  on.  t^e  ^«s^q£  t\^<^  '^^ISSl*    ^^ 
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vent  to  Hodges,  and  listened  to  the  disagreeable  end  of  his 
hopes  and  endeavours.  Hodges  finished  by,  saying  that  he 
should  sail  for  Europe,  and  therefore  did  not  expect  the  bril- 
liant fulfilment  of  tne  Brahmin's  promises.  It  is  even  said 
that  he  let  fall  some  reproaches  during  the  conversation,  on 
account  of  these  deceitful  prophecies.  The  Brahmin  lis- 
tened to  all  with  the  greatest  composure,  did  not  move  jn 
muscle,  and  said: — 'You  see  this  ante-chamber,  and  that 
room  to  which  it  leads;  Mr.   Spencer  has  reached  the 

Srtico,  but  will  not  enter  the  palace— he  has  placed  his 
>t  on  the  threshold,  but  he  will  not  enter  the  house. 
'  ^Notwithstanding  every  appearance  to  the  contrary,  you  will 
reach  the  honours  and  fill  the  elevated  post  I  have  foretold, 
andto  which  he  has  been  appointed.  A  black  cloud  hangs 
before  him. 

**  This  surprising  prophecy  was  soon  known  in  Surat  and 
Bombay ;  it  was  the  topic  of  conversation  in  every  society ; 
Hodges  had,  however,  so  little  confidence  in  it,  that  he  pre- 
pared to  commence  his  voyage  home.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  dispatches  had  been  received  from  Bombay, 
and  an  answer  was  returned  with  unusual  rapidily.  The 
Court  of  Directors  condemned  Spencer's  proceedings  as 
Governor  of  Bengal,  reversed  ms  appointment  to  the 
Govemorshipof  Bombay,  dismissed  him  m>m  the  Company's 
Bervice,  and  Hodges  became  Governor. 

''From  this  time  the  Brahmin  gained  the  greatest  in- 
fluence over  his  mind,  and  he  undertook  nothing  of  impor- 
tance without  bavins  asked  the  counsel  of  his  friend.  It 
is  remarkable  that  tne  Brahmin  never  prophesied  anything 
beyond  the  Government  of  Bombay ;  spoke  of  his  return 
home ;  but  it  was  well  known  that  he  maintaihed  a  mys- 
terious silence  regarding  the  time  after  the  year  1771. 
Hodges  died  suddenly  in  the  night  of  February  22, 1771." 

Forbes  gives  a  second  account  of  the  predictions  of  this 
Brahmin,  given  to  a  widow  who  was  mourning;  for  her  son. 
This  prediction  was  literally  fulfilled.  A  third  is  as  follows : 
''A  few  months  before  my  return  from  India,  a  gentleman 
who  was  to  fill  a  high  situation  in  India  landed  in  Bombay 
with  his  wife.  Bow  were  young,  and  had  one  child.  H!e 
left  his  wife  with  a  friend,  and  went  to  Surat  to  arrange  his 
Ikousehold ;  aha  was  to  follow  him  in  a  short  time.  Oii^<b 
roz.  I,  P 
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eyening  before  the  daj  when  she  was  to  set  out  for  Surat, 
the  friend  with  whom  she  was  staying  entertained  a  large 
company,  and  among  others  the  Brahmin.  He  introduoed 
him  to  the  company,  and  begged  him  in  joke  to  foretell,  the 
future  of  the  young  coiiple  who  had  just  arrived  from  Europe. 
To  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  company,  particularly  the 
young  lady,  the  Brahmin  cast  a  look  of  pity  upon  her,  and 
said,  after  an  impressive  pause,  to  the  master  of  the  house,  in 
Hindustanee,  '^  Her  cup  of  happiness  is  full,  but  rapidly 
vanishing !  a  bitter  draught  remains,  for  which  she  must  be 
prepared."  Her  husband  had  written  that  he  would  be  at 
Surat  with  a  barque.  He  was  not,  however,  there,  and  in 
his  stead  came  one  of  my  friends  with  the  message  that  her 
husband  was  dangerously  ill.  When  she  arrived,  he  was 
Buffering  from  a  violent  attack  of  fever,  and  died  in  her  arms. 
I  retuiined  in  the  same  vessel  with  the  widow.  Duriog 
the  passage  the  anniversary  of  her  husband's  death  took 
place." 

The  Hindoos  rely,  according  to  the  Zend  Books,  on  the 
aid  of  geniis  and  spirits,  and  believe  that  they  are  able  to 
drive  away  sickness  by  their  aid. 

Origines  relates  that  the  Brahmins  are  able  to  perform 
wonderful  cures  bjr  means  of  certjin  wpjpds  (Orig.  contra 
Celsum)  ;  and  Philostratus  say  s,"^^' The  Indian  Brahmins 
carry  a  staff  jmd  a  ring,  by  means  of  which  they  are  able  to 
do  almost  anything.  The  Indian  sages  also  observe  the 
course  of  the  stars,  and  predict  from  them." 

The  so-called  manipulation  is  also  known  to  the  Hindoos, 
for  mention  is  often  made  of  it.  So  says  Baldin|^erj(Medi- 
einisches  Journal,  p.  14),  that  the  Jesuits  tiacf  i(S^ed  it  | 
from  the  Brahmins ;  and  Grosse  gives  a  minute  account  of  a 
manipulation  known  in  the  East  Indies  under  the  name  of 
TschainpiQg.  According  to  Eeingigr,  the  rcXxTvf c  or  ^cXxcyfC 
(from  ^ikyw,  to  stroke)  knew  this  manipulation ;  and  ' 
travellers  narrate  that  the  Indian  sorcerers  throw  those 
whom  they.wish  to  rob  into  a  gentle  sleep,  by  making  passes 
with  the  handand  other  arts.    "  '  '  ' 

As  in  India  the  priesthood  was  the  foundation  of  spiritual  j 
life,    and   ranked  above  social  life,  so  was    the    patemd  j 
care  of  heaven  changed  to  an  absolute  earthly  monarchy. 
Among  the  Chinese  there  is  no  such  dominant  spiritual  lin^ 
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lot  even  a  distinct  priesthood,  to  preserve  and  transmit  in 
xaditions  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors.  '^  The  Chinese 
lotion,"  says  .B^[g»  ''is  the  oldest  and  most  prominient 
oember  of  the  great  family  spread  over  the  whole  of  further 
Lsia,  whose  heavy,  childish,  cold,  sensual  nature  explains 
he  peculiarity  of  their  history.  Many  traits  of  their  cha- 
acter,  as  of  their  religion,  point  to  their  origin  in  the  bare, 
Qonotonous  table-lands ;  of  monastic  customs  we  scarcely 
Ind  a  trace :  their  peculiar  appearance  rather  leads  us  to 
leHeve  them  agriculturists.  To  imagine  that  a  perfect 
lyrtbology  or  heroic  traditions  had  been  determinated  by 
^ng-fu-tse  and  his  scholars,  is  to  misunderstand  the  ch{^ 
acter  of  this  people,  to  whom  true  poetry  and  heroism  have 
lyer  been  totally  wanting.  Its  heroes  are  peaceful  sages, 
athers  and  benefactors  of  the  people"  (Hing,  Universal 
aistory.) 

The  Chiaese  did  not  migrate  into  China  as  conquerors  ; 
leitber  did  they  bring  any  poetic  spirit  with  them  ;  from  the 
sommencement  they  had  alone  to  struggle  with  nature,  and 
liheir  history  begins  with  severe  labour  for  the  mere  neces- 
saries of  hie.  In  such  circumstances  the  conditions  of  a 
spiritual  reflective  life  are  wanting,  and  we  shall  find  visions 
larer,  or  at  least  of  difierent  character,  here,  where  the  imagi- 
iiation  is  so  occupied  by  nature.  The  division  of  the  land — 
orimnally  nine  hundred  acres  for  every  eight  families,  of 
which  acres  the  centre  one  was  called  heaven's  acre, 
and  destined  to  pay  tribute  to  the  king — ^was  applied  to  the 
most  opposite  things,  and  even  to  religion,  which,  compeUed 
to  take  a  certain  form,  was  not  made  over  to  a  Priesthood. 
In  China  there  being  no  division  of  the  people  as  in  India, 
iiiere  were  no  corporations,  no  exclusive  communities,  no 
tribes,  no  system  of  caste,  not  even  an  aristocracy  above  the 
common  people  :  from  this  arose  the  peaceful  social  life, 
iStiB  repose,  the  absence  of  wars,  the  monotony  produced  by 
similarity  of  manners,  customs,  and  modes  of  life.  Agricul- 
ture occupied  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  the  sage  as  well 
as  the  common  man ;  learned  men  passed  from  the  cares  of 
flOTemment  to  the  plough,  and  the  Emperor  descended  yearly 
fiom  his  heaven  to  plough  a  furrow  in  the  earth. 

Higher  spiritual  striving  is  universally  wanting  in  China ; 
&»   whole    Chinese    spirit  is  absorbed  by  consideratioa 
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for  tlie  material  interests  of  a  comfortable,  or  eT( 
meagrely-sustained  life;  tbere  are  no  religious  tradition 
no  religious  systems  are  maintained  bj  the  priests,  and  i 
place  or  time  is  left  free  to  seclusion,  and  quiet,  solitary,  i 
ward  contemplation.  TJniyersal  instruction  consists  in  a 
quaintance  with  the  five  cardinal  virtues  and  duties  towan 
parents,  towards  ancestors,  the  king,  elder  brothers  and  sistei 

as  well  as  the  five  elements,  ^^j^9f  jjjiy?^  ^^^^1^,  'MlJLll^f^'' 
which  provide  food  for  man ;  for  sustenance  is  the  heaven 
the  Chinese  people,  and  unity  and  mutual  assistance  gi 
prosperity :  on  this  account  these  rules  were  not  only  open 
taugnt  in  the  schools,  but  were  impressed  upon  the  peof 
by  inscriptions,  songs,  and  admonitions ;  the  officials,  aa 
even  the  king,  taking  the  place  of  teachers. 

As  there  is  no  especial  priesthood  in  China,  and  religi< 
merges  itself  in  the  powers  of  the  state,  a  pantheisi 
worshipping  of  the  elements,  rivers  and  mountaii 
heavens,  stars,  and  ancestors,  is  a  natural  result.  "V 
find  here  universally  a  want  of  spiritual  depth,  althou^ 
pantheism  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  its  rudest  shap 
for  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  ancestors,  show  glimp8 
of  the  monotheistic  idea.  The  sky  is  represented  as  t 
father — ^as  the  male ;  the  earth  as  the  quiescent  imprc 
sible  female.  The  sky,  as  the  active,  radiant  existence,  is 
elevated,  the  earth  so  subject,  that  the  offerings  broug 
to  it  are  imagined  being  destined  to  a  celestial  spi 
watching  above  all.  The  souls  of  ancestors  supposed  o 
ginally  to  have  come  from  heaven  were  esteemed  m( 
highly;  but  it  has  been  unjustly  said  that  the  Chine 
worsnipped  the  material  heaven ;  and  that  which  I  ha 
before  said  of  natural  religions  applies  equally  here, 
their  orthography  the  symbol  for  air,  breath,  spirit  (accoi 
ing  to  Hang),  is  the  fundamental  portion  of  most  ideas  cc 
nected  with  religion.  They  have  also  especially  distinguish 
the  spirits  (powers) — the  fig&ia,.^  inhabiting  natural  objec 
Schin  means  generally  spirit,  GK)d,  man.  Thus  the  heavf 
spirit  is  distinguished  for  the  heaven — the  lord,  or  highe 
Schang'ti—aeemg  without  eyes,  and  earing  without  eai 
always 'Waking  and  guiding  the  dreams  or  the  sleepini 
always  wandering  over  the  earth.  "  However  pure  this  id< 
however  proper  and  dignified  it  is/'  says  Hang,  '^  howeT 
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free  from  the  sanguinaiy  and  repugnant  cruelties  which 
umially  accompany  the  mythologies  of  civilized  nations,  yet, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  a  poor  religion." 

The  want  of  a  peculiar  religious  system,  and  even  the  un- 
embodied  worship  of  the  gods ;  the  distortions,  where  their 
barren  imaginations  endeavoured  to  create — in  fact,  the  dry 
coldness  with  which  they  treated  aU  things, — betrays  the 
weakness  of  their  religious  capacities.    To  investigate  more 
fbUy  the  nature  of  their  gods,  or  even  the  present  lot  of  their 
ancestors,  never  interested  them ;  it  was  a  practical,  earthly 
object,  the  welfare  of  their  crops,  of  the  state,  which  gave  the 
yalue  to  their  religion ;  for  this  is  their  heaven,  the  end  of 
aU  their  strivings  to  obtain  perfection.     "  The  arrangement, 
however,  of  the  seasons,  of  the  weather,  the  crops,  even  the 
actions  of  men  and  auimab,  proceeds  from  heaven.    This 
arrangement  is  heavenly  reason  itself,  and  to  acknowledge 
it  is  wisdom  ;  to  confide  in  it,  blindly  to  follow  nature,  is 
▼irtue  ;  rebellion  against   heaven  is,  on  the  contrary,  to 
liinder  and  confrise  it.    As  the  former  never  remains  with- 
out reward,  so  does  this  never  escape  punishment,  for  above 
all  is  Schang-ti',9  severe  justice."     All  ills  of  nature  and  the 
kmgdom  proceed  from  the  transgressions  of  men — darkness, 
floods,  malformation,  droughts,    war !      On  the  contrary. 
Tain  and  warmth  at  the  proper  time,  ripening  of  fruits,  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  come  when  man  keeps  the 
nght  course  and  remains  true  to  nature  and  the  divine  germ 
(Lin)  implanted  in  him ;  so  that  he  draws  everything  upon 
himself:  and  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  King,  whom 
Schang-ti  has  placed  over  the  people.    All  are  Schang-ti's 
chUdren,  but  the  Kmg  is  his  first-bom ;  from  this  his  sacred 
title,  Tieu-tse — son  of  heaven.    As,  therefore,  the  first-bom, 
the  eldest  in  aU,  represents  the  father,  so  must  his  dominion 
not  only  be  over  the  Chinese  people,  but  abo  over  all  men 
(Schjln — Man — Chinese) ;  even  over  spirits,  nature,  and  their 
ancestors, — that  is,  as  many  of  them  as  have  not  entered 
heaven  at  Schang-ti's  side  by  their  virtues,  for  all  come  from 
Schang-ti;  and  oven  the  earth,  although  venerated  as  a 
mother,  is  subject  to  the  first-bom.    Therefore  no  difference 
is  made  between  China  and  the  world ;  it  is  the  world  in  the 
narrowest  sense,  for  all  that  is  under  the  heaven  belongs  to 
it,  and  which,  as  a  family,  has  but  one  father,  t\iQ\ie«iNeTL\)\y^ 
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one  sun,  the  world  but  one  heaven,  bo  can  it  have  but 
one  monarch!  It  is  the  centre  where  heaven  and  earth 
join." 

Although  the  Chinese  mind  possessed  under  such  a  con- 
stitution but  few  elements  in  which  magic  could  strike  root 
and  throw  out  its  ramifications  and  in£uence,  yet  we  find 
many  traces  giving  evidence  of  the  instinctive  movement  of 
the  mind,  as  well  as  of  magical  influence ;  though  certainly 
not  in  the  manner  or  abundance  that  we  meet  with  it  in 
India.  The  great  variety  of  these  appearances  is,  however, 
striking,  as  in  no  other  country  are  they  so  seldom  met 
with. 

As  the  King,  as  it  were,  microcosmically  represents  the 
human  races  in  fortune  or  misfortune  before  the  divinity,  bo 
must  his  eye  be  constantlv  directed  to  those  signs  in  which 
the  will  of  the  Most  Hign  is  revealed ;  "  he  must  observe 
dreams  as  much  as  thepnenomena  of  nature,  the  eclipses  and 
the  positions  of  the  stars  ;  and,  when  all  else  is  wanting,  he 
must  consult  the  oracle  of  the  tortoise,  or  the  Plant  Tsche,  ii 
and  direct  his  actions  accordingly?*  He  is  thereToreJ*«ft,it  \f 
were,  the  universal  oracle  of  the  people,  as  the  popular  mind 
is  relieved  from  every  flight  of  imagination  by  a  highly  re- 
markable mental  compulsion. 

In  the  great  barrenness  of  the  popular  mind,  the  Chinese 
language  is  a  means  of  repression,  by  which  the  understand- 
ing is  compelled  from  childhood  to  tnink  in  a  given  manner, 
and  to  learn  the  meaning  and  nature  of  their  written  cha- 
racters ;  so  is  also  the  outward  direction  given  to  the 
development  of  the  mind,  from  which  ip  is  never  able  to  de- 
part, owing  to  the  monotony  of  its  daily  occupations.  The 
system  of  writing  is  so  difficult,  containing  upwards  of 
eighteen  tl;i;piUSS|2id  of  the  most  intricate  characters,  that  all 
mental  energy  is  directed  to  it,  and  withers  superficially; 
so  that  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  the  comprehension  and 
appreciation  so  vivid  that  they  rise  to  symbohsm.  Develop- 
ment of  the  mind  is  therefore  wanting,  partly  from  the  poor- 
ness of  the  original  heritage,  partly  from  the  absence  oi  out- 
ward opportunities,  as  we  have  just  seen.  Their  whole  life 
consists  in  the  uniformity  of  a  childish  care  for  the  outward 
and  inferior  interests  of  life. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  from  these  circumstances  where- 
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»re  we  find  so  few  of  these  phenomena  of  magic  and  the 
iBionary  and  ecstatic  state,  in  other  parts  of  the  East  so  fre* 
iient,  and  therefore  they  are  scattered  and  uncertain.  Ac- 
>iiiits  are,  however,  not  wanting  to  show  that  the  phenomena 
1  'well  as  theories  ofprophecy  were  known  in  more  remote 
mes.  Under  the  Emperor  Hoei,  Ti,  about  a.d.  804,  a 
lysticaL  sect  arose  4n  China  calling  themselves  the  teachers 
t  the  emptiness  and  nothingness  of  all  things.  They  also 
Khibited  the  art  of  binding  thejoowe^fr  of  the  senses,  and 
roducing  a  region  which  they  oelieved  the  perfection. 
*he  mystics  of  Japan  caU  their  deep  meditation  upon  the 
ijBteries  of  the  Godhead,  in  which  man  is  dead  to  all  out* 
rard  influences  of  the  senses,  Sa/en,  The  priests  of  <^S^§ 
brow  themselves  into  this  state.  Borma,  one  of  fche^fol- 
3wer8  of  Xaka,  cut  off  his  eyelids,  thinking  that  they 
indered  his  ecstatic  meditation.  He  is  one  of  the  great 
aints  of  Japan.  In  a  peguanic  temple  in  Siam  a  colossal 
tatue  of  Xaka  is  worshipped,  represented  as  sunk  in  contem- 
dation.  The  priests  dady  sit  for  some  time  in  the  same 
K)sture,  during  which  they  believe  themselves  to  have  ceased 
leing  men.  The  Malabars  therefore  call  one  description  of 
lolitary  seers  "  men  without  blood"  (Zimmermann,  Von  der 
liinsamkeit,  vol.  ii.  p.  110.) 

Lao-tse,  (a.d.  604)  one  of  the  two  greatest  minds  among 
ihe  Chinese,  their  deepest  speculative  thinker,  withdrew 
nto  solitude  when  he  despaured  of  inflaencing  his  feUow 
nen.  '^  Men  who  no  longer  exist  will  be  caUed  upon  in 
rain  ;  the  sage  must  only  care  for  himself  and  hia  age,  and 
if  tlus  cares  not  for  him  he  must  not  trouble  himself,  but 
Bnjoy  his  treasure  in  secret,  and  seek  within  himself  the 
bighestgood — ^repose  of  the  soul.  Beason  (Tav)  is  the  first, 
Btemal,  perfect,  incomprehensible,  without  matter  or  shape-- 
I  square  without  comers ;  it  stands  above  heaven,  and  is  its 
iieasure,  as  heaven  is  the  measure  of  the  earth  and  earth  of 
nan.  It  has  produced  the  One,  this  the  two,  this  the  three^ 
»hen  the  universe,  which  receives  its  Hght  and  life  from  the 
Tkree.  From  it  the  soul  proceeded,  which  strives  to  return 
x>  its  origin  through  everchanging  shapes,  to  which  self- 
sovemment,  fireedom  from  passions  and  want,  seclusion 
rem  all  the  outward  world,  is  the  way."  From  this 
xre  see  the  germ  of  the   system  of  emanatioii  «ii!i  \i\a 
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Chinese  theory  of  the  soul  has  great  analogy  with  that  of 
the  Buddhists.  Such  a  theory  and  a  self-chosen  seclusion 
is,  however,  so  rare  in  China  that  Lao-tse  may  be  r^;arded 
as  almost  the  only  instance. 

Keng-fu-tse,  —  Confucius, — his  celebrated  countrymao 
and  cotemporary,  has  nothing  of  his  depth ;  he  is  in  evei^i 
respect  a  Chinese,  who  does  not  search  for  the  secret  oi 
heayen  and  the  earth,  but  regards  nothing  but  self-knowledge 
and  the  advancement  and  happiness  of  his  native  count^ 
founded  thereupon.  He,  however,  abo  acknowledges  with 
sorrow  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  and  strives  with  his 
whole  energy  to  counteract  the  evil.  He  was  of  the  royal 
house  of  Schang  (a.d.  552),  and  bom  on  the  peninsula 
Schangting ;  studied  the  ancient  history  of  his  fatherland 
from  infancy,  and  derived  from  it  the  conviction  that  it  was 
only  with  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  principles  of  sim- 
plicity and  unity  that  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  his 
native  land  could  be  restored :  above  all,  the  ancient  fsanilj 
relationships  were  to  produce  this.  That  virtue  consisted 
in  childish  obedience,  and  in  willing  subjection  to  the 
heavenly  decrees,  as  had  originally  been  the  case.  Tra- 
velling from  one  court  to  another,  he  found  universal 
opposition,  though  swarms  of  disciples  followed  his  foot- 
steps. The  Kings  were  his  works,  considered  sacred  by  the 
Chmese,  and  consisting  of  speeches,  proverbs,  and  songs, 
and  a  history  which  has  smce  been  continued.  Hia 
writings  appear  to  be  the  essence  of  the  ancient  traditions. 
He  teaches  that  above  all  things  the  celestial  nature  im- 
planted in  the  heart,  the  inner  light,  is  to  be  followed: 
that  man  must  maintain  a  just  medium  in  all  things,  and 
must  subject  his  inclinations  and  passions,  a  difficult  task 
only  to  be  performed  by  unremitting  endeavours, — the  frui< 
borne  being  peace  and  cheerMness. 

King-fu-tse's  scholars  formed,  according  to  Hang,  a  sect 
which  reminds  us  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  They  foughl 
against  the  spirit  of  the  times  with  fiery  energy ;  but  not 
against  the  sluggishness  and  the  passive  spirit  of  the 
Chinese.  The  high  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  propheta 
was  wanting  in  them  still  more  than  in  the  Brahmins. 
Nothing  is  known  of  their  revelations  concerning  the  highesi 
and  the   divine  word.     However,  Kjrcher  (China  illua* 
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trata)  and  other  early  missionaries  relate  that  since  the 
earliest  ages  sickness  had  been  cured  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  by  breathing  on  the  affected  spot,  and  other  means. 
Osbeck  and  Torceno  (Journey  to  tne  East  Indies  and 
China,  1765)  declare  that  it  had  always  been  customary 
among  the  Chinese  to  strengthen  weak,  sickly,  and  ex- 
hausted persons  by  means  of  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  hands 
on  various  parts  oi  the  body.  The  hour-long  feeling  of  the 
pulse  by  Cninese  physicians  might  be  almost  regarded  as 
a  species  of  magnetic  influence. 

i£  we  turn  our  attention  westward,  we  find  in  those 
countries  which  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  history 
of  man, — ^as  Persia,  Media,  and  Babylon, — a  ground  as 
fiftvourable  to  magic  as  the  highly  cultivated  China  appears. 
The  word  ma^c  has  been  frequently  believed  unfavourable 
of  Persian  origin,  and  the  art  itself  has  often  been  traced  to 
Persia  and  ChaldsBa.  The  intellectual  system  dominant 
amongst  ChaldsBans,  Modes,  and  Babylonians,  and  connected 
intimately  with  their  civilization,  included  diyinatory  magic, 
soothsaying,  and  the  theory  of  the  spiritual  world.  Persia 
was  particularly  the  land  of  Devs — the  Demon  world  and 
Magic,  where  Theurgy  had  its  roots  in  a  peculiar  science, 
and  £rom  whence  its  idealism  flowed  westward,  and  in 
later  times  spread  and  reproduced  itself  in  the  Christian 
world. 

The  belief  in  the  origin  of  all  Hying  things  from  the 
eternal  fire  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  East,  and  has 
been  maintained  in  the  purest  form  in  Persia.  Ormuzd 
and  Ahriman,  as  the  good  and  bad  principles,  were  first  de- 
lived  from  that  original  unity,  and  the  Dualism  of  Zoroaster 
belongs,  in  fact,  to  a  later  period  of  development  and  specu- 
lition,  which  degenerated  into  fire-worshipping  and  black 
magic ;  which,  however,  never  became  natundised  in  Persia, 
where  magic,  in  its  better  acceptation,  remained  dominant 
IB  a  deeper  insight  into  Nature  and  the  secret  powers.  It 
odIy  received  its  distorted  form  from  the  Jews  and  Alex- 
MinrianB,  and  was  sustained  by  them  throughout  the  middle 
•ges. 

According  to  the  Parsee  faith,  all  things  in  the  world 
irise  frY>m  two  original  principles.  The  first  is  without  be- 
ginning, the  light,  the  fire,  the  living  inscrutable  principle : 
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the  light  of  nature  is  but  a  symbol  of  the  original,  eternal 
light.  Everything  which  has  a  form  takes  its  shape  from 
the  male  or  lemale  principle.  Ormuzd,  the  good  principle, 
is  the  emanation — the  word.  He  is  of  a  purely  spiiitnal 
nature ;  surrounded  by  the  geniis  of  heaven  as  ms  ser- 
vants. As  the  opposite  of  the  good  and  the  light,  is  the 
principle  of  darkness,  of  evil — ^Ahriman.  From  the  former 
the  spuritual,  from  the  latter  the  material,  beings  are  said 
to  have  arisen ;  both,  therefore,  are  continually  in  a  state 
of  conflict.  Everything  visible  is  a  picture,  an  expression 
of  the  invisible  celestial,  which  constantly  influences  the 
visible ;  from  this  the  influence  of  good  and  evil  spirits 
upon  man, — ^who,  however,  may,  by  his  conduct,  his  pioiw 
and  pure  Hfe,  approach  the  light,  and  thereby  place  himself 
under  the  protection  and  community  of  the  good  spirits ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  man  may  give  himself  up  to  the  power 
of  evil,  and  only  do  evil  things. 

The  magical  unity  of  the  subjective  and  objective,  or  the 
supernatural  and  spiritual  materials,  was  at  first  but  little 
distinguished  in  the  emanation-syi^em.      In  this  the  dis- 
tinction follows  the  laws  of  psychological  development  of 
the  human  mind.    In  a  child  the  subjective  and  objective, 
the  reflection  and  real,  are  at  flrst  not  at  all  distinguished, 
but  only  become  clearer  gradually ;  they  are  at  &st  con- 
fused.   In  an  increasing  power  of  comprehension  and  a 
wider  development  of  the  understanding  these  reflections 
and  the  reality  separate  ;  the  imagination  seizes  upon  the 
ideal  world  and  separates  the  shadow  from  the  reality,  and 
now  man  begins  to  distinguish  the  outward  fi^m  the  inward, 
or  at  least  to  look  upon  them  as  not  identical  but  as  sepa- 
rate and  self-existing.    The  process  of  analysing  these  contra- 
dictions is  in  the  generality  of  men  the  same  as  in  children,  but 
of  great  length,  and  differs  in  individuals  according  to  the 
time  and  the  progress  of  development.      The  separation 
gradually  takes  place ;  the  ideal  forms  of  the  imagination 
and  dream-like  pictures  change  to  firm,  enduring  visions ; 
tiicy  become  fixed,  and  ideas  arise — consistent  unities — 
Ktecli  eithesr  are  acknowledged  as  inward  ideal  pictures  of 
te  ndnd  or  as  reflections  of  outward  objective  things.     The 
jmtA  fttma  e^tain  characteristic  remarks    on  the  con- 
oCtkeiniMr  ideal  visions  and  on  the  reflection  of 
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actual  outward  tliiiigs,  to  which  it  holds  firmlj ;  and  this  is 
called  science.  And  thus  arise  the  dogmas,  the  real  rather  than 
the  inward — subjective;  and  outward — objective, the  spiritual 
than  the  matenal — ^natiural.  It  is  easily  understood,  how- 
ever, that  this  separation  is  very  difficult,  if  we  are  to  count 
upon  perfect  composition,  and  that  there  is  a  certain  un- 
varving  form  of  classifying  these  dogmas ;  for  reason  has 
to  torm  itself,  and  does  not  at  once  arise  like  Minerva  from 
Jupiter's  forehead ;  because  the  imagination  possesses  an 
unconquerable  inctination  to  attract  all  things  into  the 
circle  of  its  influence,  so  that  it  is  always  difficult  to  know 
how  much  reason  has  arranged  as  a  useful  and  completed 
work,  and  how  much  imagination  the  dogma  still  contains. 

The  dogmatic  beings  of  the  spiritual  world  are  not 
reliable  and  correctly  defined  works  of  the  reason;  for 
reason  easily  oversteps  its  own  laws,  and  seizes  on  de- 
lusions, as  a  child  grasps  at  its  own  reflection  in  a  mirror, 
thinking  to  possess  a  reality.  As  in  the  first  infancy 
of  the  dreamy  life  of  the  imagination,  man,  in  the  second 
or  higher  period  of  development,  easily  become  con- 
fused in  the  separation  of  the  true  individuality  from  the 
material  non-individuality,  and  as  he  formerly  existed 
wholly  in  the  subjective  dream-world,  so  does  he  now  only 
live  in  the  objective  world ;  or  he  regards  his  inward  pictures 
as  real  outward  objects,  and  considers  that  to  Ibe  a  work  of 
the  reason  which  is  but  a  production  of  the  imagination. 
From  this  cause  arise  the  inniunerable  fancies  and  delusions 
of  nations,  in  their  higher  periods  of  development,  as  well 
as  of  individual  man ;  in  the  dogmatic  reason  of  science  as 
in  the  progressive  spirit  of  nations. 

If  we  regard  the  age  when  the  "Western  Asiatic  nations 
stepped  upon  the  stage  of  history,  and  gave  evidence  of 
their  civilization,  we  shall  find  that  liieir  views  are  sound 
in  respect  to  magic.  It  was  the  period  when  theo- 
retical views  were  formed  and  ideas  embodied,  and  among 
the  philosophical  thinkers  the  age  of  scientific  do^atism 
created  by  inquiring  speculation.  Their  conceptions  re^- 
quired  names,  and  names  as  a  distinction  often  associated 
with  material  ideas,  instead  of  being  merely  ideal  signs ; 
therefore  the  reflections  of  things,  not  the  things  them- 
selves.   And  thus  the  Oriental  regarded  the  pictures  of  hi& 
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imagination  as  material  forms  of  subjective  realities :  turn-  '^ 
ing  his  inner  world  outwards,  and  regarding  it  as  a  reality,  ^ 
the  objects  of  his  fancy  became  to  him  real  things,  and  ij  ^ 
his  inquiring  science  he  placed  the  whole  fabric  on  a  dog-  ^ 
matic  foundation.  If  formerly  the  airy  beings  of  the  ^ 
imagination  floated  lightly  through  the  world,  these  spirits  ' 
now  became  embodied,  and  analytic  reason  increased  ^ 
their  number  and  importance,  so  that  they  now  appeared  in  ^ 
the  world  as  objective  individualities,  with  good  and  evil  ^ 
natures :  the  same  spirit,  therefore,  "which  in  the  first  period  ^ 
of  childhood  endeavours,  like  a  hieroglyphic  serpent,  to  ^ 
climb  the  tree  of  knowledge,  now  influences  the  world  as  i 
the  personal  enemy  of  mankind, — ^as  the  head  of  a  regtdarly  ^ 
constituted  lower  world  of  darkness.  Behold  here  Satan !  ^ 
Ahriman ;  Belial ;  Beelzebub  ;  the  Devs ;  the  Darwands  ;  the 
Scheilims  and  Dschinas ;  the  devils  of  the  witches ;  even  the 
crafty — and  poetically  renowned — Mephistopheles  !  In 
short,  the  whole  innumerable  army  of  the  evil  spirits,  devils, 
and  demons  of  all  nations,  countries,  languages,  and 
religions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cherubims,  Seraphims, 
the  Amschaspands,  Izeds,  Fervors,  Sephiroths,  MaJachim 
Ben  Elohim,  &c., — lastly,  the  millions  of  astral  and  elemen- 
tary spirits,  of  iatermediary  spirits,  ghosts,  and  imaginary 
beings  of  all  races  and  colours ! ! !"  (Horst,  Zauberbib- 
liothek,  vol.  v.  p.  52.) 

The  religious  philosophers  of  the  second  stage  of  the 
civilization  of  nations,  such  as  the  Persians,  Chaldseans, 
Indians,,  belong,  with  their  spiritual  theories,  to  these  stages 
of  speculative  dogmatisms.  The  human  mind  endeavoured 
to  form  theories  upon  all  these  magical  phenomena  of  the 
spiritual  world,  whether  subjective  intangible  haUucinations, 
illusions  and  delusions,  or  real  objective  outward  develop- 
ments ;  and  to  gain  a  certain  stage  in  which  the  individuality 
of  man  might  be  clearly  distinguished,  and  to  gain  a  deflnite 
view  of  that  which  before  had  been  chaotic. 

All  old  teachings  of  the  Chaldeans,  Indians,  and  E^p- 
tians,  are  very  similar  to  the  Dualism  of  Zoroaster.  The 
good  and  evd  principle  is  the  same  with  the  Egyptian 
Osiris,  the  Isis,  and  Typhon.  The  ChaldsBans,  accorcJing  to 
Plutarch,  had  even  two  principal  good  and  evil  spirits,  and 
^many  others  who  were  neutral.    In  the  Indian  Dualism 
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the  formB  are  less  severe  than  in  the  &itli  of  Zoroaster, 
but  the  demons  and  devs  are  not  less  in  number  than  in 
Chaldsea  and  Babylon,  as  their  theosophic  system,  the  poetic 
songs  and  traditions,  show.  Prom  this  last  country  the 
Jews,  after  their  captivity,  brought  magic  and  theurgy, 
with  the  whole  Oriental  demonology ;  that  sorcery  which 
was  so  sternly  forbidden  by  Moses,  awoke  in  the  spirit  of 
the  medo-persic  dogmatism,  through  their  ideas  of  the  devil 
and  the  angels,  with  their  various  ranks,  striking  such  deep 
roots  that  it  was  no  more  to  be  eradicated.  Tiedemann 
says,  "  For  if  we  are  candid,  we  must  admit  that  the  teach- 
ings concerning  spirits — demons — and  Satan,  by  Christ,  the 
apostles  of  the  New  Testament,  even  of  the  whole  of  the 
early  Christians,  was  no  other  than  the  then  universally 
accepted  belief  of  the  East,  as  it  had  been  received  in 
Judseas,  but  modified  according  to  the  new  belief  of  the 
world,  and  by  the  magical  knowledge  of  the  age  assisting  to 
destroy  the  power  of  Satan,  and  of  demons,  by  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ."  That  the  Jewish  sages  transplanted  the 
oriental  belief  in  magic  to  Alexandria,  which,  in  a  modified 
state,  was  later  spread  over  Christendom,  will  be  shown  sub- 
sequently. 

The  entire  system  of  oriental  magic  is  in  accordance  with 
the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Zendavesta ;  the  various  Am- 
schaspands  are  represented  as  male  and  female,  good  and 
bad,  but  the  idea  of  evil  is  especially  associated  with  the 
female ;  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  spirits  of  a  low  degree, 
the  Izeds.  The  Peris,  or  the  femals  Devs,  are  synonymous 
with  devil  (Zendavesta,  vol.  i.  p.  116).  Their  common 
residence  is,  according  to  the  Zendavesta,  the  Desert  of 
Cobi,  where  they  are  to  be  found  in  immense  niunbers,  and 
from  whence  they  issue  into  the  surrounding  countries,  to 
work  aU  kind  of  evil  upon  men.  Here,  therefore,  we  again 
find  that  uninhabited  deserts  are  named  as  the  haunts  of 
spirits. 

The  Peris  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Zendavesta  as  being 
in  communication  with  sorcerers ;  Peridar  is  a  sorcerer  who 
is  possessed  bv  evil  spirits.  ''  In  the  oldest  Books  of  the 
Zendavesta — ^m  the  V  endidat — ^they  are  particularly  called 
the  teachers  of  all  sorts  of  magic;  and  in  the  remotest  ages 
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men  appear  to  have  regarded  them  as  liaying  bodily 
intercourse  with  magicians  ;  which  reminds  us,  in  the  moi^ 
remarkable  manner,  of  other  belie&  in  perrerted  races  of 
spirits.  Among  the  meritorious  actions  of  Sosiosch, — ^tbe 
saviour  of  the  world — is  reckoned  that  through  bun  the 
Peris,  with  all  their  seductions  and  stratagems,  -  were 
trodden  under  foot"  (Horst,  Deuteroskopie,  p.  233.) 
Horst  here  mentions  that  the  Peris  of  Arabian  romance  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  original  Peris.  In  the 
Persian  romances,  which  are  tioged  with  Islamism,  they  are 
represented  as  the  beau  ideals  of  female  beauty ;  and  the 
greatest  compliment  that  a  modem  Persian  poet  can  pay  to 
a  lady  is  to  compare  her  to  one  of  those  airy  beings. 

The  Devs  of  ancient  Persia  are  our  deyils,  according  to 
Horst,  such  as  they  were  represented  in  the  popular  mind  of 
Europe ;  evil,  baleful,  ill-disposed  beings,  with  horns,  tail, 
and  bristly  hair.  However  enchanting  the  Dschins  or  Devs 
of  modem  Persia  are  represented  as  being,  they  are  not 
the  less  described  as  deceitful,  cruel,  and  treacherous  :  and 
the  male  Devs  are  considered  the  most  dangerous.  The 
Koran  does  not  trust  the  nature  of  these  spirits,  but 
warns  the  faithful  against  their  tricks  and  temptations,  and 
recommends  prayer  as  the  best  safeguard  against  them.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  Deschins  are  supposed  to  undergo 
occasional  changes  as  serpents.  As  many  European  spirits, 
such  as  fairies  and  nixes,  undergo  similar  transformations, 
the  question  is  admissible,  whether  the  idea  of  a  serpent- 
metamorphosis  has  not  reached  us  &om  the  East,  and  is  not 
alone  derived  from  the  Mosaic  history.  The  serpent  is  the 
symbol  of  Ahriman ;  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  the  arch- 
fiend fell  from  heaven  and  transpierced  the  earth ;  his  Devs 
often  take  the  serpent's  shape  as  well  as  the  Peris  of  Zoro- 
asterism ;  lastly,  the  whole  of  Parseeism  is  full  of  serpents  and 
serpent  symbols.  That  Zoroasterism  admitted  the  sexes 
among  the  spirits,  and  entered  iu  it  particulars  of  male  and 
female  intercourse  among  them,  has  probably  given  rise  to 
the  frightful  superstition  which  was  current  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  reached  the  highest  degree  of  mental  confrision 
in  the,  so-called.  Incubus  and  Succubus,  that  the  human 
mind  has  ever  fallen  into,  where  the  devil  was  supposed  to 
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transform  himself  into  snakes,  wolves,  cats,  and  dogfs ;  to 
satisfy  his  desires  and  produce  monsters  wkich  permrmed 
eveiT  description  of  evil  and  wickedness. 

The  actuating  motives  of  magic  are  here  similar  to  those 
in  India ;  reli^ous  principle,  and  philosophical  contempla- 
tion, were  the  inward  motive  powers  favouring  the  natural 
and  hereditary  disposition  to  indulge  the  imagination,  which, 
in  China,  where  religion  or  philosophy  are  scarcely  fbund| 
is  almost  entirely  wanting.  However,  we  discover  many 
difElculties. 

E*eligion  did  not  here  strike  root  so  deeply  as  among  the 
Hindoos ;  the  spirit  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  was  more 
volatile.  As  in  India  religious  enthusiasm  is  dominant, 
we  find  in  Persia  poetic  inspiration,  which,  though 
different  in  the  varied  flowers  it  produces,  is  still  as  closely 
connected  with  the  somnamhuhc  element  as  the  former. 
May  not  the  highly  original  poetry  of  the  Western  Asiatic 
nations  often  have  heen  the  expression,  or  rather  imitation, 
of  ecstatic  visions  P 

The  philosophical  idea  in  the  good  and  had  principle, 
and  of  the  spiritual  world  which  influences  this  earthly  life, 
must  have  assisted  tradition  in  forming  visions  ;  must  here 
have  produced  those  terrible  visions  of  heavenly  and  hellish 
shapes,  and  the  most  frightful  distortions,  which,  in  India, 
were  much  more  simply  produced  by  a  more  enthusiastic  fana- 
ticism :  there  the  seer  received  by  divine  light,  here  he  lost 
himself  in  a  multitude  of  outward  objects,  with  which  he  con- 
founded his  own  identity.  Convulsions,  accompanied  by  the 
mind's  absence  from  the  bodj,  in  distant  countries,  were 
here  common,  for  the  imagination  was  less  Arm,  and  also  less 
spiritual. 

The  outward  causes  are  also  different ;  the  modes  of  life, 
geographical  position,  and  artiflcial  means,  producing  various 
modifications.  The  mode  of  life  in  those  w  estem  Asiatic 
countries  has  always  been  very  variable,  and  therefore  dis- 
turbs and  distorts  the  occupation  of  the  senses,  and  the 
outward  life  is  therefore  reflected  upon  the  inner  dream- 
world. The  spirits,  therefore,  are  of  endless  varieties  of 
shape,  and  incline  men  to  gratify  their  passions,  showing 
them  the  means  of  so  doing,  and  descending  even  to  the 
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minutefit  particulars,  which  was  &t  below  the  elevated 
natures  of  the  Indian  Seers. 

^e  country  possesses  everything  which  can  give  tbe 
iinagination  scope  for  visions ;  mountains  and  valleys,  caves 
and  deserts,  and  the  remarkable  eruptions  of  steam  and 
fire:  and  therefore  in  this  respect  we  find  superabundant 
materials  for  these  varied  and  attractive  romances. 

The  sparing,  but  nutritious,  and  strengthening  food  of  the 
hunter  and  herdsman,  produces  an  easily  flowing  blood,  and 
does  not  admit  of  melancholy  fixing  itself  in  sta^ant  juices. 
A  deep  and  dreamy  contemplation  is  therefore  but  seldom 
met  with  here. 

Lastly,  the  methods  of  producing  the  magical  states  at 
will  and  artificially  are  here  of  ancient  date  and  universal 
knowledge.  Of  narcotic  substances,  opinm^-^^-^emp,  and 
deadly  nightshade,  we  find  the  most  accurate  accounto,  and 
they  are  still  in  use  among  the  modem  Persians,  Moslems, 
and  Arabs.  Theurgy  even  contained  the  art  of  commimi- 
cating  with  spirits  and  of  subjecting  them.  Thus  the 
nature  of  the  vision  often  shows  that  they  are  produced  by 
artificial  means ;  the  flying  and  absence  of  the  soul ;  visions 
and  transformations  of  animals  ;  and  lastly,  the  very  common 
infection  by  such  visions  of  easily  excitable  natures,  which, 
however,  are  also  produced  by  fear  of  spirits  and  similarly 
excited  religious  enthusiasm. 

"We  find  that  dreams  were  first  systematically  cultivated 
in  Asia,  at  the  magnificent  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon, 
where,  each  night,  according  to  Herodotus,  a  woman  sacred 
to  the  god  slept  in  a  celestial  bed.  Strabo  mentions  another 
oracle  at  the  Caspian  Sea. 

According  to  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Sicculus,  the 
Chaldsean  priest  of  Jupiter  and  Belus  maintained  that  the 
god  often  appeared  in  his  temple,  particularly  at  night,  and 
revealed  himself  there  to  a  woman  whom  he  had  chosen. 
It  was  a  universal  belief  that  the  gods  revealed  themselves 
to  men  in  many  ways.  The  ChfddsBans,  who  are  counted 
among  the  most  ancient  soothsayers  by  Cicero,  ascribed  a 
certain  magical  power  to  herbs,  by  aid  of  which  they  de- 
clared themselves  able  to  perform  all  kinds  of  miraculous 
actions.  Thus  Galen  mentions  one  Famphilos,  who  had 
written  that  by  means  of  certain  sentences  and  magic 
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formulse,  he  could  very  much  Increase  the  virtues  of  herbs. 
(Gkdenus  de  simpl.  medicament,  facult.  iv.  provem.)  The 
EUitrology  of  the  ChaldsBans  has  become  a  proverb.  Thej 
irere  accustomed  to  prophesy  according  to  the  movements 
and  stations  of  the  stars,  and  gained  such  renown  in  their 
art  that  astrologers,  even  among  the  Bomans,  were  called 
Chaldaeans.  It  has  been  said  that  astrology  spread  from 
the  Chaldeeans  to  all  other  nations.  According  to  Plutarch 
tbe^  maintained  that  the  planets  influenced  the  earth  in 
Tanous  manners ;  some  beneficially,  others  injuriously.  They 
also  frequently  used  talismans,  inscribed  with  various  images 
and  symbols,  which  not  only  were  to  prevent  and  cure 
sickness,  but  also  and  especially  for  soothsaying.  (Tiede- 
mann,  De  qusBstione  quad  fuerit  artium  magic,  origo, 
p.  16.) 

The  Chaldffians  had  three  orders  of  priests  for  the  culti- 
vation of  magic:   firstly,  the  aschapim,    or  the    singers, 
:  exercisers ;  secondly,  the  magicians,  the  sages,  and  highest ; 
I  and  thirdly,  the  star-gazers.     That  the  Chaldsean  priests 
\  eared  diseases  and  worked  wonders  by  means  of  laying  on 
of  the  hands,  by  words,  by  light  and  sound,  all  of  which 
were  connected  with  their  system  of  magic,  has  always  been 
m  universal  tradition,  and  other  nations  are  said  to  have 
learned  these  from  them.    It  was  a  general  belief  among 
the  Persians  that  their  kings  were  illuminated  by  a  celestifS 
fire  which  proceeded  directly  from  the  fountain  of  light, 
Ormuzd ;  the  holy  fire  was  therefore  carried  before  the  kmg. 
(Zendavesta,  vol.  i.  p.  39.) 

Among  the  Persians  the  Maginsi,  Magi,  represented  the 
priesthood,  and  magic  was  synonymous  with  their  religious 
rites ;  Plato  therefore  says  (Alcibiad.  edit.  Ficin.  i.  p.  457), 
"  The  Kings  of  Persia  learned  magic,  which  is  a  worship  of 
iheir  gods."  Magic  embraced  everything  connected  with 
science  and  reli^on.  Soothsaying  was  regarded  by  them  as 
a  higher  revelation  by  the  gods,  and  thus  soothsaying  was 
practised  by  the  Persians,  according  to  Cicero  and  Sositian. 
(Laert.  provem.  sect.  7.)  To  make  themselves  susceptible 
to  the  prophetic  spirit,  and  to  propitiate  the  spirits,  they 
used  such  powerful  prayers  and  chaunts  that,  according 
to  their  account,  they  were  soon  heard;   they  also  pro- 
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phesied  by  the  use  of  certain  herbs.    (Flin.  histor.  mk, 
xxiv.  17.) 

To  make  themselves  susceptible  to  the  gods,  the  Man 
led  a  life  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  their  chief  commanoi 
were  to  abstain  from  wine  and  firom  flesh.  (Clemens,  Akx. 
Strom,  iii.  p.  44i6.)  Ever^rthiug  which  could  excite  tiis 
senses  of  the  body  was  strictlj  forbidden.  According  to 
Cicero,  however,  thej  only  possessed  the  power  of  nakotl 
prophecy. 

1  wiU  only  mention  here,  Buddha  the  son  of  Maja,  At 
ninth  Avatars  or  Incantation  of  Yischnu,  who  is  revered 
by  the  Indians,  the  Thibetans,  as  the  symbol  of  Divins 
wisdom,  under  the  form  of  a  handsome  youth  sunk  in  de^ 
meditation.  He  usually  is  robed  in  a  scarf  called  Dschan^ 
the  sign  of  penance.  The  eyes  are  cast  down  in  de^ 
internal  reflection.  The  universally  spread  Buddhism  <» 
India,  which  is  everywhere  the  same  in  its  principal  featurea^ 
is  a  proof  of  the  common  origin  of  these  nations. 

The  present  nations  of  Asia  among  whom  ecstatic  states 
and  visions  are  to  be  met  with  are  worthy  of  mention  from 
their  habitations  rather  than  the  time.     Among  them  ai6 
the   Siberian  Schamans,  the  Arabian  Dervishes,   and  the 
Samozedes  and  Lapps.    Among  all  these  nations  a  species  of 
somnambulism  is  common,  into  which  they  fall  either  hj 
means  of  natural  susceptibility  orby  peculiar  movements  and 
exercises  of  the  body,  and  rarely  by  the  use  of  narcotic 
substances.     Among  the  northern  nations  the  phenomenon  |a 
of  second-sight  is  said  to  be  frequent.     Among  the  manj 
Mongolian  tribes,  and  also  the  Lapps,  particularly  excit* 
able  and  susceptible  persons   are  chosen   as   ghostseen 
and  sorcerers ;  in  India  as  Jongleurs  ;  in  Siberia  as  Scha- 
mans.     "With  such   natural  disposition,  strengthened  by 
practice  and  mode  of  life,  the  majority  require  nothing  more 
than  to  shout  violently,  to  storm,  to  dance  and  to  drum,  to 
turn  round  in  a  circle,  to  induce  insensibility  and  con-  it 
vulsive  rigidity.     Among  the  Siberian   Schamans,  as  we   ^ 
learn    irom     Georgi    (Eussian    Yolkerschaften)    narcotic   )^ 
substances  are  used,  such  as  a  decoction  of  fungus  or   % 
other  exciting  vegetable  substances,  to  produce  visions,  in    i 
which  they  see  and  communicate  with  spirits,  learning  from    g 
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bhem  future  and  distant  events.  They  also  see  distant 
3oiLntries  and  the  souls  of  the  dead,  to  whom  they  ascend 
from  the  body  through  the  air  to  the  seats  of  the  gods, 
which  Hogstrom  especially  relates  of  the  Lapps,  among 
irhom  such  a  high  degree  of  susceptibility  exists,  that  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  are  witnessed.  If  anyone  opens 
liis  mouth  or  closes  it,  or  points  to  anything  with  his  fingers, 
yr  dances,  or  makes  other  gesticulations,  there  are  many 
srho  will  imitate  all  this,  and  when  they  have  done  so  enquire 
n'hether  they  have  done  anything  improper,  as  they  knew 
lothing  of  what  they  did.  These  Lapps  are  excitable  to  such 
I  degree  that  they  are  thrown  into  insensibility  and  con- 
rukdons  by  the  most  trifling  and  unexpected  occurrence, 
nich  as  a  sound,  or  a  spark  of  fire.  In  the  church,  they  often 
all  into  insensibility  when  the  preacher  speaks  too  loud  or 
gesticulates  too  much ;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  jump 
ip  as  if  mad,  rush  out  of  the  church,  knock  down  all  who 
jppose  them,  and  even  strike  their  friends  and  neighbours." 
rulas  relates  (Eeisen  durch  verschiedene  Frovinzen  des 
Etossischen  Eeichs,  p.  iii.),  that  the  Schamans  among  the 
East  and  West  tfakes,  the  Samojedes,  Tunguses,  the 
Burates,  Katschinzes,  and  other  north  Asiatic  nations,  are 
ID  extremely  excitable  that  it  is  only  requisite  to  touch 
ihem  unexpectedly  to  disturb  their  wnole  organization,  to 
«cite  their  imagination,  and  make  them  lose  all  self-corn- 
oand.  Each  one  infects  the  person  next  to  him  sympa- 
ihetically ;  so  that  in  this  manner  whole  neighbourhoods 
'all  into  fear,  uneasiness,  and  con^ion.  Pallas  relates 
>f  some  girls  among  the  Katschinzes,  that  they  feel  si- 
nultaneous  suffering  as  soon  as  one  of  the  number  becomes 
IL  "For  the  last  few  years,"  says  he,  "a  species  of 
nsanity  has  made  its  appearance  among  the  young  girls  of 
;he  Katschinzes  as  if  by  infection.  "Wben  they  have  these 
ita  they  run  out  of  the  villages,  scream,  and  behave  with 
ihe  greatest  wildness,  tear  their  hair,  and  endeavour  to 
lang  and  drown  themselves.  These  attacks  last  usually 
ome  hours,  and  occur,  when  their  sympathy  has  been  ex- 
ited by  the  sight  of  other  girls  in  a  similar  condition, 
nthout  any  certain  order,  sometimes  weekly,  at  other  times 
tot  appearing  for  months."    All  these  and  similar  phe- 
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nomena  are  related  by  G^orgi  of  the  Mongol  and  Tartar 
races,  who  all  have  the  same  common  origin. 

Prom  this  remarkable  excitability  and  mobility,  Horst 
deduces  with  great  probability  that  mechanical  unitation 
which  is  observable  in  ail  rude  nations — among  Asiatic  as 
well  as  negro  tribes.  The  weaker  but  more  excitable 
nations  fiu*  excel  the  stronger  and  more  civilized  in- 
habitants of  Europe,  in  the  free  use  of  their  limbs,  and 
in  the  most  difficult  postures  of  the  body,  and  resemble 
in  climbing,  rope-dancing,  and  jumping,  in  &ci  in 
every  description  of  jugglery  and  feats  of  agility,  monkeys 
and  other  families  of  animals. 

How  soon  the  imagination    creates  objective    pictures 
among  these  excitable  people,  is  shown  by  an  anecdote 
recounted  by  Pallas,  of  a  Sanomedic  sorcerer,  upon  whose 
hand  he  drew  a  black  glove.    He  looked  fixedly  at  his  hand, 
began  to  tremble,  and  in  a  few  seconds  to  scream  aloud,  and, 
lastly,  to  roll  upon  the  ground,  exclaiming  that  Pallas  had 
changed  his  hand  into  a  bear's  paw.    He  could  not  be  tran- 
quillized before  the  black  glove  was  drawn  off  his  hand.  The 
sorcerers  by  profession,  have  a  drum,  which  they  call  Caunus, 
or  Quobdas,  a  hollowed  piece  of  wood,  with  painted  ass-skin 
stretched  across  it,  and  which  is  struck  by  bone  hammers. 
They  accompany  this  with  a  certain  song,  and  turn  rapidly 
round.    The  ecstasy  does  not  take  place  with  regularity ;  it 
ofben  lasts  several  hours,  so  that  the  face  and  the  limbs  are 
distorted,  and  they  remain  lying  insensible  on  the  ground. 
While  a  species  of  coma,  or  stolid  rigidity,  takes  place,  the 
Schaman  mils  into  a  species  of  convimdve  mania,  in  which  he 
utters  obscure  speeches,  and  answers  questions  regarding  the 
future.  A  letter  from  H.  von  Matjuschkin,  the  travelling  com- 
panion of  Baron  Wrangel  in  his  North  Pole  Expedition,  to  a 
friend  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  1820,  which  was  firat  published 
in  the  "  Morgenblatt,"   then  in  Horst's  "  Deuteroskopie," 
and  in  Eischer's  '^  Sonmambulismus,"  describes  particularly 
the  magical  appearances  of  such  a  Schaman  in  the  notorious 
Alar  Siciit — (Murder  Forest)^-on  the  banks  of  the  Tabalog. 
The  Schaman,  who  was  dressed  in  skins  and  wore  long 
black  hair,  commenced  his  incantation  in  an  assembly  of 
Tunguses,  in  a  Jurta^  in  whose  centre  a  bright  fire  burned, 
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;7hicli  was  hung  round  with  everything,  .necessary  to 
itation, — amule]^  hdls*  and  piejeei^^f  metal ;  he  fell 
insensibility  and  convulsions,  with  dancing  and  various 
ment,  till  the  inspiration  seized  upon  him,  and  he 
3d  to  the  questions  put  to  him  by  Matjuschkin ;  he 
e  after  four  hours,  but  remembered  nothing  of  his 
!e.  A  few  days  later  Matjuschkin  met  another  Scha- 
whom  he  begged  to  exhibit  his  powers,  which  he  did 

some  little  hesitation,  being  promised  brandy  and 
^co.  On  this  occasion  a  daughter  of  the  family  became 
sy,  and  wished  to  absent  herself  from  the  exhibition, 
e  felt  in  herself  a  susceptibility  to  a  state  similar  to 

of  the  Schaman,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  fact. 
.  Matjuschkin  now  received  answers  to  various  questions 
ut  respecting  his  journey  and  its  results,  and  these 
ers  proved  to  be  correct.  "  Many  of  the  answers  were, 
»ver,  so  obscure,  almost  poetical,"  says  Matjuschkin, 
t  none  of  my  dragomans  were  able  to  translate  them  : 
onguage  was,  they  said,  that  of  romance." 
nilar  bodily  movements,  particularly  turning  round 
cj^de^  are  found  among  the  Arabs,  by  which  they  pro- 
dizziness  and  spasmodic  ecstasy ;  and  this  is  extremely 
non  in  religious  processions  and  gatherings.  The  Per- 
)s,  like  the  Schamans,  endeavour  to  impress  the  common 
le  by  their  mystic  ceremonies, — ^partly  with  intention, 
partly  from  hereditary  custom,  having  at  the  same  time 
ns  and  revelations.  Schubert  describes,  in  his  Travels 
le  East  (second  volume)  such  a  Dervish  dance,  which 
aw  at  Cajoro.  There  is  but  little  difference  between 
and  those  of  the  Schamans ;  convulsions,  rigid  insensi- 
fj  unconscious  ecstasy,  and  visions,  are  found  in  the 
er  as  in  the  latter.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
ag  the  Arabs  the  belief  in  spirits  is  preserved  much  in 
mcient  state,  as  the  Arabian  romances  show.  The 
lins  and  Devs  are  male  and  female,  good  and  bad,  but 

the  difference  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the 
em  Devs  are  the  ideals  of  female  beauty.  Such  Devs 
considered  the  especial  sruardiana  and  fiiiides  of  the 
}iaa  seers.  The  mile  Dscliins  are  evil  and  dangerous, 
ore  regarded  as  spies  and  deceiyers,  and  anecdotes  are 
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told  of  them  which  remind  us  of  Goethe's  Mephistopheles ; 
of  that  hellish  brood. 

Who  Btill  denied  and  stiQ  aoenBed, ' 
Now  evil  will  acbieye  yet  goodperfomu 

I  am  that  spirit  still  denied ; 

And  that  with  justice,  for  whate'er  is  done 

Desenres  that  it  should  perish. 

The  visions  which  the  Arabian  seers  describe  remind  us 
also  of  those  of  the  ancient  Persians  y — ^the  celestial  gardens, 
the  moonlit  rose  bowers,  the  nectar  drops  of  the  rainbow, 
and  the  houris  of  paradise.  In  fact,  Arabian  romance  is  so 
much  of  a  fairy  vision,  that  we  ask,  is  life  a  vision,  or  is  the 
mind's  vision  life  itself? 


I 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 


MAGIC  AMONG  THE  EGYPTIANS. 

"We  now  come  to  that  remarkable  land  and  people  which 
are  so  important  to  our  subject,  that  we  must  linger  some- 
irhat  longer  with  them,  in  order  not  only  to  regard  the 
ancient  temples  and  Egyptian  pyramids,  but  earnestly  to 
inyestigate  the  peculiarities  of  the  customs  and  belief  of 
this  ancient  peope,  that  we  may  see  wherein  lies  the  reason 
of  calling  Egypt,  at  one  time,  the  land  of  darkness,  at 
mother  the  parent  country  of  the  sciences.  It  appears 
that  magnetism  has  proyiaed  us  with  a  clue  by  whicn  we 
%re  tolerably  able  to  decide  with  some  certainty  wherein 
consisted  a  portion  of  their  secrets.  "We  belieye,  namely, 
bhat  the  Egyptian  priesthood  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
phenomena  of  magnetism,  and  also  the  methods  of  its  pro- 
duction, and  its  means  of  application  to  yarious  diseases ; 
and  that,  for  this  aim,  they  concealed  the  c^reater  portion 
of  their  religious  customs  from  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated. 
We  find  in  Egypt,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  that 
Physic  is  connected  with  religion  and  the  priesthood ;  and, 
moreoyer,  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  haye  grounds  for  beliey- 
ing  that  the  practical  use  of  medicine  was  more  attended  to 
by  the  priests  than  the  obsenrances  of  religion ;  for  we  find 
that  the  first  hospitals  in  Egypt  were  in  the  temples,  and 
that  they  made  the  sick  persons  themselyes  the  means  of 
Terealing  the  wishes  of  the  gods.  Among  others,  Dio« 
daroB  writes  (lib.  i) : — 

^  The  Egyptians  declare  that  Isis  has  rendered  them  great 
seryices  in  the  healing  sdence,  through  curatiye  method* 
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whicli  slie  revealed  to  them ;  that  now,  haying  become  im- 
mortal, she  takes  especial  pleasure  in  the  religious  services 
of  men,  and  occupies  herself  particularly  with  their  health ; 
and  that  she  assists  them  in  dreams,  revealing  thereby  her 
benevolence.  This  is  proved,  not  by  fable,  as  among  the 
Greeks,  but  by  authentic  facts.  In  reality,  all  nations  of  the 
earth  bear  witness  to  the  power  of  this  goddess  in  regard  to 
the  cure  of  diseases  by  her  influence.  In  dreams  she  reveals^ 
to  those  who  are  suferin^,  the  most  proper  remedies  for  their 
sickness,  and  by  following  exactly  her  orders,  persons  have 
recovered,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  world,  who 
have  been  given  up  by  all  the  physicians.*' 

Strabo  says  the  same  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis  (Lib. 
xvii.),  and  Gkden  of  a  Temple  of  Memphis,  called  He- 
phsestium  (Lib.  i.  de  med.  sect,  genes,  c.  i.) 

Of  no  one  nation  of  antiquity  do  we  possess  so  much  know- 
ledge concerning  the  treatment  of  disease  in  the  Temples, 
as  of  Egypt,  where  the  priests  knew  how  to  awaken  that 
inward  voice  in  man,  with  which  he  usually  is  not  himself 
acquainted,  and  which  was  regarded  as  a  direct  gift  of  the 
gods, — ^where'this  voice  was  so  universally  used  for  the  cure 
of  diseases,  and  for  other  purposes  of  Hfe,  but  where  at  the 
same  time  the  process  was  veiled  from  the  eyes  of  the 
ignorant  with  the  wise  intention  of  preserving  it  from  pro- 
fane and  evil  use.'  Li  this  we  find  the  idea  of  the  Oracles, 
upon  which  we  may  say  a  little  before  proceeding  to  observe 
the  usages  and  customs  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood.  Lastly, 
we  shall  also  learn  something  of  their  theory. 

Let  us  here  regard  the  facts  from  a  biblical  point  of  view; 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  will  also  explain  the  rise  of  the 
oracles,  and  that  this  point  of  view  is  at  least  worthy  of  exa- 
mination for  its  historical  value. 

According  to  this,  man,  created  after  the  image  of  Q-od, 
led  originally  a  paradisiacal  life ;  at  peace  with  himself,  he 
lived  in  harmony  with  the  whole  of  nature,  and  in  perfect 
clairvoyance ;  the  inward  sense,  his  deep  mental  life,  being 
dominant  over  the  outward  world  of  the  senses.  Man, 
however,  lost  this  inward  perception  of  God  and  nature, 
seduced  by  the  treacherous  serpent  of  this  evil  and  deceit- 
ful enemy,  who  excited  his  senses,  and  by  sinful  passions 
obscured  his  inner  eye,  and  withdrew  from  it  the  celestial 
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[>eace  of  the  golden  age.  Adam  was  the  first  to  sin,  and  the 
last  inhabitant  of  that  Gturden  of  Eden,  the  key  of  which 
was  taken  from  him  for  his  transgressions,  ana  which  he 
Skfterwards  sought  for  in  Tain,  in  misery  of  heart  and  the 
sweat  of  his  brow. 

As  long  as  man  lived  harmoniouslj  with  nature,  in  unity, 
and  without  sin ;  as  long  as  naturo  in  all  her  shapes  was 
revealed  to  his  inner  senses,  so  long  were  there  no  such 
things  to  him  as  time  and  space, — the  past  and  the  future 
were  to  him  as  the  present,  and  distance  was  imknown  to 
him.  When,  however,  he  sinned  by  disregarding  God's 
laws,  and  tasted  of  the  tree  of  outward  knowledge,  he 
became  material ;  the  bond  of  harmony  was  broken,  and  man 
awoke  as  if  from  a  long,  deep  sleep,  of  which  he  now  only 
retained  dim  shadowings  of  a  past  happiness.  The  Mosaic 
history  of  creation  only  points  obscurely  to  the  traces  of 
these  dreams,  and  man  has,  in  fact,  no  true  records  of  his 
original  communion  with  God:  "For  no  one,  saith  the 
Lord,  can  see  me  and  live." 

As  the  inward  voice  naw  spoke  but  seldom,  and  in  obscure 
words,  man  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources :  before 
him  he  only  saw  the  thorny  path  to  endless  labour ;  naked, 
he  was  obliged  to  defend  ms  body  from  noxious  influences, 
and  inwardly  to  stay  his  hun&:er  by  the  bread  of  the  earth, 
instead  of  ashore  satisfyinglis  soul  by  the  Uving  word. 
His  unvarying  health,  his  perfect  clairvoyance,  were  lost,  and 
instead,  disease  and  miseiy  in  their  innumerable  forms  ap- 
peared ;  and  when  no  light  illuminated  his  desecrated 
sanctuary,  man  could  regain  his  former  state  in  no  other 
way  than  by  a  willing  renunciation  of  his  outward  sensual- 
ism, and  by  a  true  repentance  of  his  sins.  A  faint  ray  of  that 
innate  light,  however,  occasionally  struggles  through  diseased 
or  dying  nature,  like  a  phosphoric  radiance  issuing  from 
decaying  wood. 

According  to  the  belief  of  ratiomdists,  nature  alone 
becomes  conscious  in  man:  to  that  point  she  strives  in 
her  works  towards  the  perfection  of  her  own  being ;  it  is 
alone  in  man  that  nature  knows  herself;  the  true  end 
of  man  alone  consists  in  self-contemplation,  and  of  nature 
in  himself,  in  which  he,  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean, 
loses  his  individuality.    This  species  of  philosophy  explain! 
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all  things  with  ease ;  it  regards  eyeiyl^mig  that  is  related 
of  magic  and  oracles  as  the  efflorescence  of  natural  instinct ; 
as  the  production  of  a  wonder-loving  imagination,  or,  as  is 
most  often  the  case,  as  lies  and  deceit.  Paradise,  the  M, 
and  its  consequences,  the  insight  into  futurity,  tiie 
wonderful  effects  through  the  will, — are  all  re&;arded  as 
fftbulous.  How  much  more  worthy  of  respect,  now  much 
more  accordant  with  history  and  experience,  is  that  other 
biblico-mystical  view  of  the  oeing  and  working  of  the  spirit! 
How  far  does  it  not  go  back  into  the  first  ages !  How  litHe 
it  requires  these  artificial  bridges  to  traverse  in  the  quickest 
manner  many  puzzling  questions !  and  with  how  many  &r- 
fetched  theories  does  it  fill  up  those  chasms  which  yanish 
before  an  earnest  attention  into  air ! 

The  origin  and  destiny  of  man  is,  according  to  the  mysti- 
cal and  true  view,  divine,  placed  above  earthly  nature ;  and 
therefore  the  spiritual  being  is  far  more  profound  than 
rationalism  can  fathom  with  its  logical  acuteness.  Let  us 
pause  a  moment  at  this  attractive  mysticism.  We  shaD 
find  much  that  is  beautiful  and  instructive  which  may  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  this  section. 

With  the  fall  of  man  the  whole  of  nature  was  disunitecl, 
and  became  antagonistic  with  itself  and  the  elements ;  its 
whole  life  and  activity  became  strife  and  sickness,  an  eternal 
creation  and  decay.  It  is  certainly  said  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Indians  possessed  a  higher  degree  of  know- 
ledge ;  that  the  regular  and  secret  practice  of  medicine  in 
the  temples  was  but  the  early  development  of  the  mind, 
which  had  not  been  lost ;  that  its  truths  have  been  trans-  I 
mitted  by  tradition  throughout  the  world,  and  by  this  means  ' 
the  Egyptian  knowledge  had  been  spread  over  Greece  and 
other  countries ;  that  nothing  is  known  of  a  perfect  early 
state,  and  that  according  to  all  ascertained  natural  develop- 
ments such  could  not  have  been  the  case.  To  this  the  mystic 
replies, — that  ancient  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  and  Indiana 
is  not  a  creation  of  history,  a  gradual  development,  as  in 
natural  objects,  &r  man  is  not  a  production  of  nature, 
he  is  an  immediate  creation  and  image  of  G-od,  which  re- 
sembles Him,  and  is  perfect  in  som  and  body.  That 
ancient  natural  wisdom  of  early  nations  was  but  frag- 
mentary, for  the  original  perfection  had  been  lost  before 
recorded  times.    Those  sealed  temples  were  illuminated  by 
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but  a  faint  ray  of  that  originaQy  pure  spirit, — a  small  and 
confused  consolation  to  fallen  man  ;  here  a  few  rare  blos- 
soms of  prophecy  appeared  occasionally  on  the  barren  stem* 
Are  we  to  believe  that  there  was  no  health  before  disease, 
— ^that  the  Creator  had  placed  in  nature,  such  a  helpless 
creature  as,  given  over  to  au  the  elements,  must  certainly  have 
perished  P  Could  he  have  gained  these  supernatural  powers 
of  the  mind,  which  no  other  being  in  nature  possesses,  by 
his  own  endeavours  P  Let  us  see  what  Schubert  says  upon 
this  subject :  his  words  are  worthy  of  great  attention. 

"  An  old  tradition  (a  prophecy  of  the  Voluspa)  appears 
to  announce  that  nature  first  became  conscious  through 
the  living  word,  through  the  soul  of  man.  The  word,  however, 
appears  as  a  higher  revelation.  We  know  that  among  the 
Persians  a  creative  spirit  and  a  power  over  the  nature  and 
being  of  things  is  ascribed  to  the  living  word.  Language, 
like  the  prophecies  of  the  poet  and  seer,  was  created  by  higher 
inspiration.  To  the  speaker  of  the  living  word  the  &turo 
and  past  were  revealed,  because  the  eternal  spirit,  in  which 
the  future  as  well  as  the  past  is  contained,  spoke  in  him. 
Li  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  speech  was  an  immediate 
result  of  inspiration ;  and  certamly  the  theory  that  social 
wants  had  created  it  by  degroes  from  various  simple  sounds 
could  only  be  of  modem  date.  This  view  of  the  early  ages, 
which  derives  language  from  inspiration,  can  only  be 
appreciated  through  the  most  ancient  natural  philosophy. 
According  to  this,  all  beings  exist  in  and  by  the  high 
influence  which  is  common  to  them  all.  In  those  mo- 
ments when  the  existence  of  things  is  most  developed  it 
is  the  spirit  of  this  high  influence  which  is  revealed  in 
them.  This  is  the  flame  in  light,  the  spirit  in  language, 
love  in  marriage.  This  belief  in  the  one  common  spirit 
of  all  things  is  perceptible  in  the  religious  doctrines  of 
the  Persians  and  Lidians;  perhaps  even  the  Egyptians. 
By  these  theories  it  was  plain  through  what  means  man 
became  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  nature,  futurity 
and  the  past,  by  inspirations  and  prophecy.  That  higher, 
universally  common  spirit,  in  which  the  laws  of  the  d^ge 
of  time,  the  cause  of  everything  futuro  as  well  as  present, 
becomes  the  connecting  medium,  through  which  the  souls  ci 
those  who  are  separated  by  time  and  space  approach  eadb 
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other,  and  the  mind,  when  in  the  moments  of  inspiration 
it  is  sunk  into  the  depths  of  the  spirit  of  nature,  is  placed 
in  a  spiritual  communication  with  all  things,  and  receiyes 
the  power  of  influencing  them. 

**  Those  portions  of  Imowledge  which  among  us  have  onl^ 
been  drawn  forth  singly  after  a  long  and  tedious  invesla.- 
eation,  are  but  a  small  portion  of  that  comprehensive  know- 
kdge  which  antiquity  preserved.  It  was  the  human  will 
that  caused  the  f fdl  of  man  from  his  pristine  elevation,  and 
a  peculiar  development  of  his  being  has  rendered  him  lesB 
susceptible  to  and  more  independent  of  nature. 

''  Thus  has  the  history  of  man,  when  the  happiness  of  the 
early  ages  was  superseded  by  the  strivings  of  the  new  which 
raised  man  to  independence,  found  a  connecting  link — 
Christianity — ^by  which  that  has  been  restored  to  man  in  mo- 
dem times  which  he  lost  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world.  The 
important  question,  why  that  high  degree  of  natural  science 
having  once  appeared,  vanished,  and  why  in  early  ages  happi- 
ness was  shown  to  our  race  in  such  a  manner  that  the  loss 
became  only  more  felt,  may  be  answered  as  follows :  that  here, 
as  in  all  laws  of  nature,  one  high  endeavour  was  superseded 
by  another  still  higher.  This  belief  was  common  in  earlj 
ages,  and  is  found  in  the  mysteries  of  the  oracles.  In  this 
law  of  nature,  whose  deep  meaning  was  indicated  by  the 
mysteries,  laythe  compensation  for  that  premature  loss  of 
happiness.  The  ancient  form  was  alone  lost  from  the  fact 
that  it  had  become  too  narrow  for  the  newer  and  higher 
striving  which  had  awoke  in  that  very  moment  which 
conducted  the  former  endeavour  to  its  final  blossom  and 
death." 

The  origin  of  the  oracles  in  the  temples  necessarily  is  of 
the  same  date  with  the  increase  of  agriculture ;  for  the 
temples  are  the  indications  of  a  consolidation  of  society 
which  could  not  subsist  without  agriculture.  Prom  the 
very  constitution  of  things  man  was  compelled  to  entice, 
and  as  it  were  snatch,  the  fruits  from  the  earth's  bosom, 
which  when  he  lived  in  peaceful  harmony  with  her  and 
God  were  freely  given  to  him. 

"Undoubtedly,"  continues  Schubert,  "much  more  was 
contained  in  the  mysteries  than  the  mere  maxims  of  agri- 
culture ;  the  confidence  in  future  happiness  which  was  to 
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sprme  from  the  new  endeavour.  Agriculture  is  charac- 
teristic to  the  new  age,  and  forms  a  beautiful  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new  age. 

''In  it,  or  at  least  with  it,  the  Egyptian  priests  pre- 
served the  remaining  relics  of  the  former  wisdom  of 
nature.  These  were  not  imparted,  as  the  sciences  are,  in 
our  age,  but  to  all  appearances  they  were  neither  learued 
nor  taught ;  but  as  a  reflection  of  the  old  revelations  of 
nature,  the  perception  must  arise  like  an  inspiration  in  the 
scholar's  mind.  From  this  cause  appear  to  have  arisen  those 
numerous  preparations  and  puriflcations  the  severity  of  which 
deterred  many  from  initiatioA  into  the  Egyptian  priest- 
hood ;  in  fact,  not  unfrequently  resulted  in  the  scholar's 
death.  Long  fasting,  and  the  greatest  abstinence,  appear 
to  have  been  particularly  necessary :  besides  this,  the  body 
was  rendered  insensible  through  great  exertions,  and 
even  through  voluntarily  inflicted  pain,  and  therefore  open 
to  the  influence  of  the  mind.  The  imagination  was  ex- 
cited by  representations  of  the  mysteries ;  and  the  inner 
sense  was  more  impressed  by  the  whole  than — ^as  is  the  case 
with  us — ^instructed  by  an  en)lanation  of  simple  facts.  In 
this  manner  the  dead  oody  oi  science  was  not  given  over  to 
the  initiated,  and  lefb  to  chance  whether  it  would  become 
animated  or  not,  but  the  living  soul  of  wisdom  was  breathed 
into  them. 

^  From  this  fact,  th&t  the  contents  of  the  mysteries  were 
rather  revealed  than  taught — ^were  received  more  from  in- 
ward inspiration  and  mental  intoxication,  than  outwardly 
through  endless  teaching,  it  was  necessary  to  conceal 
them  from  the  mass  of  the  people.  Among  all  priests  of 
this  age,  from  the  Egyptians  to  the  ancient  Scandinavians, 
the  punishment  of  death  was  awarded  to  any  of  the  ini- 
tiated who  desecrated  the  contents  of  the  mysteries  by  cold 
words  or  descriptions  to  those  who  had  not  received  the 
inspiration,  l^e  people  only  saw  the  truth  in  obscure 
pictures  and  parables,  and  even  these  parables  were  not 
confided  to  writing  among  the  Scandinavians.  So  finn 
was  faith  in  that  old  world^  that  truth  and  wisdom  could 
not  be  communicated  from  man  to  man,  but  must  be  re- 
ceived by  the  mind  through  divine  influence. 

**  The  insight  into  the  futore,  the  gift  of  prediction,  is  not 
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strange  to  haman  nature ;  jet  there  is  one  which  is  a 
and  fake,  as  well  as  one  which  is  healthy  and  trathfiil. 
is  healthy  which  was  peculiar  to  the  early  ages,  and 
now  appears  occasionally  in  good  men  in  moments  o 
spiration.  The  spirit  of  pre^ction  appears  to  have 
healthy  and  powerful,  when,  as  has  often  been  the  ca 
has  seized  upon  whole  tribes  and  eren  countries.  1 
predictions  which  approach  the  nature  of  oracles  are  of  s 
nature.  Travellers  have  related  circumstances  referrii 
the  savage  inhabitants  of  America,  Madagascar,  Boi 
and  Java,  which  very  closely  agree  with  the  nature  of 
cles,  and  with  that  of  demonism.  We  here  find  that  in 
prophets,  or  persons  of  a  sickly  nature,  have  foretold  fu 
events,  the  weather,  or  even  the  arrival  of  strange  ves 
Those  theories  which,  also  in  the  early  Christian  ages, 
garded  oracles  as  produced  by  the  unhealthy  states,  ( 
the  predictions  of  the  prophetic  priestesses  of  the  e 
Christians  in  the  same  category,  denominating  all 
monism.  Lucan  describes  the  inspiration  of  Pythi; 
similar  to  an  epileptic  fit.  Some  phenomena  exhib 
in  the  history  of  this  oracle  are  very  similar  to  thos 
somnambulism  (they  are  perfectly  the  same).  We  d 
mention  here  the  remarkable  power  of  the  Christians  < 
those  persons  who  were  said  to  be  possessed  or  inspirec 
Apollo.  Thus  Tertullian  considered  the  power  over  den 
such  an  universal  peculiarity  of  the  Christians  that  he  wii 
to  sentence  to  death,  as  unfaithful  and  false  Christi 
those  in  whom  this  power  was  wanting.  We  find 
power  of  the  Christians  over  those  persons  who  were  insp 
by  Apollo  mentioned  by  Lactantius ;  and  many  others  men 
the  impotence  of  the  Pagan  gods  against  the  Christi 
Numbers  of  cases  are  narrated  by  Justin,  Tertullian,  A 
nasius,  Cyprian,  and  Eusebius,  of  unhealthy  propli 
spirits  which  had  been  unsuccessfully  treated  by  physic 
and  magicians  retiring  before  the  power  of  some  simple  CI 
tian ;  and  we  must,  as  regards  the  outer  form,  admit 
effect  of  a  diseased  human  nature  in  the  oracles.  At  1 
this  was  the  case  in  later  ages,  even  when  we  perceive 
them  some  traces  of  a  more  noble  origin  and  a  more 
feet  age,  to  which  perhaps  the  metrical  form  and  arrai 
ment  of  the  earlier  oracles  points.      The  prediction 
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he  oracles  themselves  confirm  this  view,  from  the  fact 
ihat  in  them  the  future  is  but  indicated  in  an  obscure 
Old  ambiguous  manner  like  a  dream.  Still  more  so  is 
t  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  those  states  of  inspi- 
ration were  produced  in  which  the  priests  predicted  the 
\iture ;  for  this  often  took  place  by  artificial  means.  We 
Snd  on  all  hands  that  that  state  of  wild  inspiration  in  which 
(uturity  dimly  reveals  itself  was  produced  by  violence, 
fche  direst  of  which  was  the  shedding  of  human  blood. 
We,  however,  know  from  the  history  of  these  ages  that  the 
oracles  ceased  with  the  discontinuance  of  human  sacrifices." 
(This  is  not  true.) 

"  Those  violent  measures,  by  which  the  later  heathendom 
produced  a  false  inspiration,  show  how  different  the  high 
nfluence  which  inspired  the  old  world  was  from  that  to 
rhich  the  new  world  gave  itself  when  it  had  departed  from 
ts  pristine  innocence.  "We  certainly  find  the  latter  in  com- 
mmication  with  nature,  but  in  a  narrower  sense.  On  the 
jontrary,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  the  higher  divine 
nfluence,  from  which  this  nature  and  man  were  created, 
vhose  reflection  man  had  at  first  seen  in  nature,  till,  with  the 
iwak'enin^  consciousness  of  the  will,  man  lost  the  divine 
x>rtion  of  nature ;  and  the  erring  races  still  sought  for  the 
.est  power  in  the  empty  shell,  and  gave  themselves  over  to 
lihe  mfluence  of  a  lower  nature,  which  deteriorated  that 
s^hich  was  noble  therein  to  a  low  idolatry. 

"  The  more  ancient,  better  heathenism,  shrinking  fi^m 
dl  spilling  of  blood,  alone  made  itself  worthy  bv  absti- 
lence  and  pious  innocence  of  the  revelations  of  higher 
nature,  and  m  this  manner  obtained  glimpses  of  its  secrets. 
WTien,  however,  the  gates  of  nature's  sanctum  were  closed 
x)  the  gradually  ripening  human  mind,  it  sought  in  an  in- 
luman  manner  to  find  another  road  through  the  gates  of 
leath  and  terror,  and  over  bleeding  and  mangled  corpses. 
[n  vain ;  the  former  sun  did  not  rise,  and  there  was  only  a 
aint  Hght  in  the  vault  of  the  former  nature ;  healthy  inspi- 
■atioii  degenerated  into  diseased  insanity. 

^*La8tly,the  sanguinary  struggle  was  stilled  by  Christianity 
n  the  impoverished  human  mind.  The  star  which  these 
tages  saw  rising  has  become  a  sun,  and  behold  a  great  por- 
ion  of  the  earth  already  enjoys  its  radiance." 
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The  voice  of  the  oracles  is  an  echo  of  the  original  national 
language  of  mankind,  which  the  priests  knew  how  to  call 
forth ;  it  was  generally  the  result  of  an  unhealthy  state,  hot 
also  in  rare  cases  the  utterance  of  a  sound  inspiration. 

The  most  ancient  race  in  Egypt  was,  according  to  Sprengd 
(G^schichte  der  Arzneikunde,  vol.  L  p.  64),  a  tnbe  of  prierta, 
and  its  government  priestly,  which  endeavoured  to  unite  the 
people  in  striving  aner  a  common  purpose.  When  several 
other  tribes  had  in  course  of  time  gathered  together,  tlua 
older  caste  of  priests  still  remained  the  most  honoured;  and 
from  it  the  kings  were  chosen.  The  practice  of  physic  was 
most  intimately  connected  with  that  of  religion.  The  priesti 
distinguished  themselves  by  continuous  and  strict  ob6e^ 
vance  over  themselves;  they  remained  withdrawn  into 
themselves,  and  to  despise  the  outer  senses  was  their  chief 
virtue.  They  never  laughed,  were  laconic,  and  only  saw 
each  other  at  occasional  festivals.  **  The  priests,"  says  lam- 
blich  (De  mysteriis  -Sgyptiorum,  edit.  Gkde,  p.  173), 
"  occupied  themselves  alone  with  the  knowledge  of  Qt)d  and 
of  themselves,  and  of  wisdom ;  they  did  not  desire  any  vain 
honours  in  their  sacred  practice,  and  did  not  give  way  to  tlie 
imagination."  We  now  see  in  all  monuments  of  Egyptian 
art  the  priests  represented  in  one  unvarying  position,  as  if 
with  rigid  hands  and  feet. 

In  this  manner  the  way  to  every  innovation  was  closed, 
and  outward  knowledge  and  science  could  certainly  not  rise 
to  a  high  degree  of  external  perfection ;  but  that  rude  sen- 
suality, inclination  for  change  and  variety,  was  suppressed  as 
the  chief  source  of  all  bodily  and  spiritual  vices,  is  clear,  as 
well  as  that  here,  as  in  India,  an  ascetic  and  contemplative 
life  was  recommended. 

Thev  imparted  their  secret  and  divine  sciences  to  no  one 
who  did  not  belong  to  their  caste,  and  it  was  long  impossible 
for  foreigners  to  learn  anything ;  it  was  only  in  later  times 
that  a  few  strangers  were  permitted  to  enter  the  initiation 
after  many  severe  preparations  and  trials.  Besides  this, 
their  functions  were  hereditary,  and  the  son  followed  the 
footsteps  of  his  father.  In  Homer's  age  Egvpt  was  by  its 
early  civilization  the  &therland  of  science,  and  Homer  makes 
his  sorcerers  Egyptian,  as  Xenophonand  Plato  describe  their 
ideals  as  Persians.    The  Bible  spei^s  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
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Egyptians;  of  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  soothsayers  and 
sorcerers.  That  the  magic  of  the  Egyptians  reached  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  is  shown  by  the  many  wonders  done,  in 
imitation  of  Moses,  by  the  Egyptian  magicians,  till  at  length 
the  Lord  smote  "  all  the  first-bom  of  Egypt ;"  but  "  against 
the  children  of  Israel  shall  not  a  dog  move  his  tongue." 

The  first  foreigners  who  were  admitted  to  the  secrets  of 
tiie  priests  were  Orpheus,  Thales,  and  Pythagoras.  But 
how  difficult  it  was  for  them  to  gain  their  ends  is  seen  from 
tiie  History  of  Pythagoras. 

Porphynus  (De  vita  Pythagorae)  s^s,  "  That  Pythagoras, 
before  his  journey  to  Egypt,  begged  Polycrates,  the  King  of 
Samos,  to  give  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  Egyp- 
tian TTing  Amasis,  that  the  priests  might  initiate  him  in  their 
secrets.  The  king  did  this ;  but  the  Heliopolites,  to  whom 
he  first  addressed  himself,  sent  him  to  Memphis  as  if  to  the 
elders.  At  Memphis,  he  was  sent  under  the  same  pretext  to 
the  Diospolites  or  Thebans.  As  then,  out  of  fear  of  the 
king,  they  dared  not  make  any  more  excuses,  they  deter- 
mined to  frighten  him  from  his  determination  by  excessive 
labours  and  hardships.  But  as  Pythagoras  fulfilled  every- 
thing most  perfectly,  they  felt  so  much  surprised,  that  they 
initiated  him,  and  permitted  him  to  assist  at  their  mysteries, 
which  had  never  before  been  permitted  to  a  stranger." 

According  to  lamblichus,  Pythagoras  spent  twenty-two 
years  in  Egypt,  learning  the  sacred  sciences  and  customs. 
In  this  manner  several  more  were  gradually  admitted,  and 
their  secrets  more  or  less  revealed ;  but  so  mixed  with  Grecian 
&bleB  that  the  truth  was  almost  wholly  lost. 

At  a  later  time,  many  Greeks  travelled  to  Egypt  to  emoy 
the  instruction  of  the  Priests ;  as,  for  instance,  Dsedaius, 
Homer,  Democritus  of  Abdera,  (Enopis,  Euripides,  Eudoxus, 
Solon,  and  many  others  ;  but,  as  Jablonski  says,  no  one 
gathered  so  much  knowledge  there  as  Pythagoras.  (Illud 
extra  dubitationis  aleam  positum  est,  ex  GrsBcis  non  ostendi 
posse  quemquam,  qui  sque  prseparatus  omnibusque  iUis 
beneficiis  ex  fructibus  tarn  copiose  donatus  fuit  atque  Pytha- 
goras alumnus  genuinus  totius  discipline  sacerdotalis 
Mgy^t.    Jablonso,  I.  c.  iii.  prolog,  cli.) 

The  priests  were  held  in  tne  greatest  honour,  and  their 
digniiy  was  placed  beside  that  of  the  king :  this  was  especip 
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ally  the  case  with  the  highest  caste  of  priests ;  for,  according 
to  Sprengel,  eyen  at  the  time  of  Pharaoh,  there  were  yarious 
ranks  among  the  priests.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  there 
were  arch  and  common  priests.  The  highest  healing  power, 
which  acts  not  through  papable  means,  but  hj  the  aid  of  the 
will,  was  practised  by  the  priests  of  the  highest  rank  ;  they 
were  the  soothsayers  and  sages,  and  knew  how  to  produce  i 
many  supernatural  effects  (magic).  Their  mode  of  life  was  i 
strict,  and  their  first  law,  purity.  By  day  and  by  night  they  ' 
were  obliged  to  wash  twice ;  their  garments  were  of  cotton 
or  linen,  and  their  shoes  were  made  from  the  papyrus.  Their 
reyenues  were  deriyed  from  farming  their  own  land,  and  from 
the  offerings  which  sick  persons  brought  yoluntarily.  These 
reyenues  were  placed  in  a  common  treasury,  from  which  the 
lower  priests,  the  pastophores  and  guardians  of  the  temples, 
received  their  salmes.  Eyery  priest  was,  howeyer,  free  dtohi 
all  taxes,  but  was  obliged  to  exercise  his  skill  in  the  field 
(Sprengel,  i.  p.  71).  Their  food  consisted  prinoipally  of 
yegetables,  but  also  occasionally  of  flesh,  but  which  was  first  \ 
inspected  by  properly  authorized  persons,  and  being  found  j 
healthy  and  sound,  was  marked  by  a  peculiar  seal ;  for  they  • 
knew  that  eruptions,  yarious  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and  other  \ 
ailments,  arise  from  bad  food.  Pork  they  only  ate  once  a  i 
month  at  frdl  moon ;  fish,  particularly  sea-fish,  were  also  \ 
forbidden  to  them.  Among  yegetable  productions,  they  re- 
fused shell-fruit  and  onions ;  the  first,  from  the  fact  that,  as 
Plutarch  belieyes,  they  contain  too  much  nourishment  and 
injure  the  digestion  ;  the  latter  because  they  excite  thirst. 

According  to  some,  the  priests  were  not  permitted  to 
drink  wine :  others,  howeyer,  state  the  contrary.  Accord- 
ing to  Sprengel  (i.  75),  this  contradiction  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that,  during  the  reign  of  Psamettichus,  the  use 
of  Greek  wine  was  first  introduced  into  Egypt,  and  that  then 
only  the  higher  ranks,  among  whom  were  counted  the  priests, 
made  use  of  it. 

Their  mode  of  life  yaried  in  different  districts,  but  was  yet 
subject  to  certain  laws  which  might  neither  be  transgressed 
by  the  people  nor  the  priests  :  their  laws,  howeyer,  were  on 
the  whole  directed  to  the  preseryation  c^  health.  Many 
varieties  of  food  and  drink  were  forbidden  to  the  king,  who 
dared  not  partake  of  them.     In  the  Temple  at  Thebes  was 
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'an  inscription  denouncing  King  Menes,  who  was  the  first 
•^  Vho  had  set  the  people  an  example  of  extravagance.  Each 
occupation  had  a  certJEun  time  allotted  to  it — to  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  mind,  and  one  was  never 
allowed  to  gain  mastery  over  the  others — a  medium  was  to 
be  maintained  in  all  things.  Thus,  according  to  Plutarch,  a 
mnmmj  was  always  placed  in  the  room  during  an 
entertainment,  that  during  pleasure  death  might  not  be 
forgotten. 

The  priests  possessed  no  small  knowledge  of  phvsic. 
Their  procedure  was  certainly  very  simple,  and  confined 
::  itself  to  general  rules :  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
~  mormons  number  of  fluids,  gases,  minered  poisons,  salts, 
'  earthy  and  vegetable  poisons,  which  are  known  to  us,  and  pro- 
'  bably  were  no  worse  off  than  we  are  with  whole  sacks, 
barrels,  and  measures  full  of  remedies.     Their  medical  sub- 
stances were,  according    to   Isocrates,   very  simple,    and 
there  was  no  danger  in  their  use ;  they  could  be  taken  as 
food. 

Their  treatment  consisted  principally  in  bathing,  anoint- 
ing, friction  and  fumigation,  &c.     By  fasting,   and  being 
dressed  in  white  robes,  the  sick  persons  in  the  temples  were 
prepared  for  those  prophetic  dreams  by  which  the  oracles 
became  so  famous.     The  prophets  or  high  priests  conducted 
these  prophecies,  and  told  the  patient,  on  his  waking,  the 
means  to  be  used  and  the  issue  of  the  disease ;  through  which 
the  error  arose,  that  the  priests  prophesied  themselves.    It 
is,  however,  probable  that  priests  prophesied  through  their 
extraordinuy  abstinence   and   seclusion,  which  would  be 
fitvoorable  to  a  contemplative  life,  but  it  was  certainly  not 
always  the    case  ;    but,  with   considerable   wisdom,  they 
ascribed  the  predictions  and  regulations  of  the  patients  to 
the  gods  or  themselves ;  for,  as  we  now  know,  affeer  mag- 
netic sleep  there    remain   but  few  remembrances ;    and 
even  in  that  case  it  was  easy  to  persuade  them  that  the 
gods  had  revealed  strange  things  to   them    by  especial 
tovour. 

The  lower  ranks  of  priests  had  to  care  for  the  sick,  accord- 
ing to  stated  rules,  which  they  were  obliged  to  follow 
minutely. 

GUen  has  recorded  several  remedial  means  which  were 
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preserved  in  the  temples ;  and  also  Celsus  and  Paul  of  ^gina 
make  similar  observations  (Herm.  Conring.  de  hermetica 
medicina,  1669,  p.  114) .  It  is  remarkable  that  thej  also  made 
frequent  use  of  a  species  of  magnetic  or  iron  ore  (4£r/nic). 
In  Gkden's  time  a  universal  medicine  was  called  Isis. 

A  regular  system  of  oracles  and  care  for  the  sick  was 
certainly  first  adopted  in  Egypt ;  for  in  India,  Persia,  and 
e^eciaUyin  China,  the  prophets  were  usually  but  ascetic 
enthusiasts,  and  among  them  we  do  not  hear  anything 
of  a  regular  curative  system  practised  by  them  in  their 
temples  or  elsewhere.  Strabo  alone  makes  mention  of  an  oracle 
in  a  very  early  age  at  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  that  of  Belus  at 
Babylon  is  well  known,  where,  as  Herodotus  states,  there  was 
a  celestial  bed,  in  which  each  night  a  woman  slept  who  was 
sacred  to  the  god.  Strabo  also  says,  in  his  account  of 
Moses  (xi.  761),  that  it  is  easy  to. receive  prophetic  dreams 
from  the  Divmity  in  the  Temple  after  a  virtuous  and 
righteous  mode  of  life,  while  persons  of  the  opposite  character 
hope  for  them  in  vain.  (On  this  account,  Aaron,  who  was 
indined  to  idolatry,  had  no  good  visions,  like  his  brother ; 
who,  resembling  the  Eastern  saints,  was  accustomed  to  retreat 
to  solitary  mountains.) 

The  most  celebrated  temples  in  Egypt  were  those  of  Isis 
at  Memphis  and  Busiris ;  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Canopus, 
Alexandria,  and  GDhebes ;  the  temple  of  Osiris  of  Apis  and 
Phthas.  Isis,  the  wife  of  Osiris,  is  said,  from  the  Coptic 
word  Isi,  to  mean  pleniy  (Jablonski,  Pantheon  ^gypt. 
p.  31).  Some  call  her  Pallas,  the  earth,  others  Ceres,  but 
she  is  mostly  represented  as  the  Goddess  of  the  Moon,  the 
Hombearing — Kepa6fl>opoc — ^from  the  changes  of  the  moon ; 
also  the  Dark-robed — /ifiXavo^roXoc,  because  the  moon  shines 
during  the  night.  Under  the  name  Isis,  the  word  wisdom 
was  also  here  and  there  understood ;  and  in  the  pavement  of 
her  temples  this  inscription  was  to  be  read : — "  I  am  the  all 
— 6y w  dfxl  irdv  to  yiyovoQ — that  was,  that  is,  that  will  be ; 
no  mortal  can  raise  my  garment."  (Plutarch,  de  Iside.)  The 
divinity  was,  according  to  Sprengel,  without  doubt  the  moon, 
through  whose  periodical  changes  the  periodical  return  of 
various  diseases  is  caused.  From  this  cause  peculiar  medi- 
cinal powers  were  ascribed  to  Isis,  and  many  diseases  were 
Biippoaed  to  arise  from  her  anger.    Besides,  she  had  shown 
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her  miraculous  powers  by  recalling  her  murdered  son  Orus 
to  Ufe.  The  Egyptians  also  believed  her  to  be  the  inventor  of 
several  medicines,  even  of  the  healing  science  itself,  and 
therefore,  even  during  the  time  of  the  Romans,  an  universal 
medicine  was  called  Isis  (G^en.  de  composit.  medic,  etc. 
lib.  V.)  As  an  immortal  goddess,  she  delighted  in  restoring 
sick  men  to  health,  and  therefore  indicated  the  necessary 
means  and  treatment  in  dreams.  In  commemoration  of  the 
great  event,  that  Isis  had  expelled  Typhon,  festivals  and 
ceremonies,  lasting  ten  days,  were  annually  held. 

To  immortalise  the  invention  of  agriculture,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  medicine,  they  carried  round  sheaves,  and  per- 
formed various  secret  customs ;  in  imitation  of  which  the 
Eleusinian  games  of  Erectheus  are  said  to  have  been 
founded.  The  fable  of  Typhon,  who,  as  the  chief  enemy  of 
the  femily  of  Isis,  even  murdered  her  husband  Osiris,  may 
refer  to  the  desolating  effects  of  the  simoon,  a  wind  blowing 
from  the  sandy  deserts ;  for  this  destroyed  the  beneficial 
effects  produced  by  the  Nile  and  the  sun,  which  were  wor- 
shipped under  the  symbols  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  Many 
temples  were  built  and  dedicated  to  Isis,  who  was  placed  in 
the  Mythology  on  account  of  her  extraordinary  cures  and 
benevolence :  the  principal  of  these  temples  were  at  Mem- 
phis and  Busiris.  In  her  temples  gums  were  burned  in  the 
morning,  myrrh  at  noon,  and  Kyphy  in  the  evening.  The 
latter,  a  mixture  of  sixteen  substances,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  special  regard  was  to  be  paid  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
number  4,  and  to  other  secret  rites  (Sprengel,  i.  50). 
Cows,  as  in  India,  were  sacred  to  Isis,  as  the  symbols  of 
extraordinary  fruitfdlness,  and  their  utility  to  man.  The 
temples  of  Isis  were  the  most  celebrated  for  the  treatment 
of  msease,  where,  during  sleep,  the  oracles  containing  the 
directions  for  their  cure  were  received ;  and  her  priests  had 
the  general  name  of  Isiaci— priests  of  Isis.  According  to 
Herodotus,  they  were  forbidd!en  to  eat  the  flesh  of  swine  or 
9heep  flib.  ii.)  ;  and  Plutarch  says  (Sympos.  v.  c.  10)  that 
they  did  not  even  eat  salt,  that  their  chastity  might  not  be 
endangered.  They  shaved  their  heads,  and  wore  shoes  of 
papyrus  (Herod,  fib.  i.),  and  a  linen  garment,  because  Isis 
first  taught  the  use  of  linen — ^being  therefrom  also  called 
Linigera — the  linen-bearing. 
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Horus,  the  son  of  Isis,  learned  the  healing  art  from  his 
mother.  Horus  is  synonymous  with  light---king  or  the 
cause— spirit  of  the  sun ;  on  which  account  the  Gh^eks 
called  hiiu  Apollo  (Horum  interoretantur  ApolHnem,  qui 
medendi  et  yaticinandi  artem  ab  Iside  matre  edoctus,  &c,) 
In  the  hermetic  books,  Orus  is  especially  called  the  power 
by  which  the  sun  moves  (Plutarch,  de  Iside  et  Osiride) ;  and 
HorapoUo  explains  this  divinity  as  the  symbol  of  the 
dominion  of  the  sun  over  the  seasons ;  therefore  the  Hare 
— the  divisions  of  the  day.  Hawks  were  sacred  to  him,  as 
being  able  to  look  at  the  suli  with  an  unjQinching  eye. 
Homer  also  calls  a  hawk  the  "  swift  messenger  of  Phcebus." 
On  the  sceptre,  the  symbol  of  his  power,  was  an  eye,  signi- 
fying  that  he  saw  and  animated  all  things. 

Another,  no  less  celebrated,  divini^  was  Serapis,  who  is 
by  some  confounded  with  Osiris.  He  was  particularly  in 
great  renown  among  foreigners;  and  he  maintained  his 
influence  over  men  much  longer  than  any  other  of  the  gods. 
Several  temples  were  sacred  to  him  in  Egypt,  and,  at  a  later 
time,  in  Greece  and  Bome.  According  to  Jabloniski,  four- 
and-twenty  temples  were  dedicated  to  him,  of  which  those 
at  Memplus,  Canopus,  and  Alexandria,  were  the  most  cele- 
brated. 

Serapis-  originally  meant,  according  to  Sprengel,  kilo- 
meter, or  Nile  measure,  or  the  Lord  of  Darkness,  because 
the  rise  of  the  Nile  was  traced  to  the  Egyptian  horizon; 
he  was  therefore  the  symbol  of  the  sun  below  the  horizon. 
Serapis  was  called  by  the  Ghreeks  Osiris,  Jupiter  Ammon, 
Pluto,  Bacchus,  and  ^sculapius ;  and  he  was  particularly 
venerated  for  his  healing  powers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athens  and  Patr©.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  temples 
was  at  Canopus,  and  another  at  Alexandria.  In  the  temples 
of  Serapis,  as  well  as  in  those  x)f  Isis,  a  statue  was  generally 
erected  with  its  finger  on  its  lips,  representing  Silence. 
This  silence  does  not  probably  mean,  as  Varro  imagines, 
that  none  were  to  speak  of  these  divinities  being  morta), 
but  that  the  secrets  of  the  temple  were  to  be  preserved. 
"In  this  temple,"  says  Strabo  (xvii.  801),  "great  worship 
is  performed,  many  miracles  are  done,  which  the  most  cele- 
brated men  believe,  and  practise,  while  others  devoted  them- 
selves  to  the  sacred  sleep."  Eusebius  calls  Serapis  the  prince 
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il  spirits — of  darkness  (Prseparat.  Evang.  4),  who  sits 
ie  a  three-headed  monster,  which  represents  in  the 
«  a  lion,  on  the  right  a  dog,  and  on  the  left  a  wolf, 
d  which  a  dragon  winds,  whose  head  the  god  touches 
his  right  hand. 

}  Canopus,  Serapis  was  visited  by  the  highest  personages 
great  veneration ;  *'  and  in  the  interior  were  all  kinds 
cred  pictures,  pourtraying  miraculous  cures."  Still  more 
ratea  was  the  temple  at  Alexandria,  where  the  sacred 
mple-sleep  was  continually  practised,  and  sick  persons 
entirely  cured.  It  was  here  that  a  blind  and  a  lame 
received  the  revelation  that  the  former  was  to  be 
tied  by  the  spittle,  and  the  latter  by  the  foot,  of  the 
eror  Yespasian,  and,  according  to  the  accounts  of  Strabo 
Suetonius,  they  were  thereby  cured  (Sueton.  in  Vespas. 
.  Tacitus  tells  the  story  in  the  following  manner 
tor.  lib.  iv.  c.  8)  :— 

(Vlien  Yespasian  was  at  Alexandria  many  miracles 
rred  (miracula  multa  evenere),  by  which  the  particular 
don  and  inclination  of  the  gods  towards  Yespasian  was 
nt.  A  common  person,  a  well-known  blind  man  of 
andria,  came  to  the  emperor,  on  his  knees,  by  advice 
lie  god  Serapis,  imploring  aid  with  tears.  He  begged 
brmer  to  touch  his  eyes  with  his  spittle.  Another,  who 
lame  in  one  hand,  also  begged,  by  advice  of  Serapis, 
the  emperor  would  touch  him  with  his  foot,  and  th^ 
of  his  foot. 

3ut  Yespasian  laughed  at  first — ^was  enraged;  and 
d,  when  they  pressed  him,  to  be  called  vain ;  but  at 
;h  he  was  moved  to  hope  by  their  prayers,  or  by  the 
ie  and  caresses  of  others.  At  length  he  inquired  of  the 
Lcian  whether  such  blindness  and  lameness  were  to  be 
1  by  human  means.  The  physicians  were  of  various 
ons,  and  said  that  the  power  of  sight  was  not  entirely 
if  the  hindrances  could  be  removed.  According  to 
onius,  there  was  no  hope  of  cure  by  any  means  (rem 
modo  successuram) ;  but  the  emperor  made  the  attempt 
■8  the  assembly,  and  the  result  was  successful.  The 
T  might  regain  the  use  of  his  hand  if  some  healing 
T  were  used;  that  this  divine  mission  might  have  been 
ved  for  the  prince;  and,  lastly,  that  the  Teiio^WTL^o\ii\ 
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belong  to  the  emperor,  wliile  the  disgrace  of  failure  would 
fall  upon  the  sick  man.  Vespasian,  therefore,  in  belief  that 
everything  was  possible  to  his  good  fortune,  executed  the 
command  of  the  oracle  with  a  joyous  countenance,  before  a 
large  assembly.  The  lame  man  regained  the  use  of  his 
limb,  and  dayHght  appeared  to  the  blind.  The  spectators 
were  unanimous  concerning  the  truth  of  the  cures ;  and 
the  sceptical  were  confounded." 

Apis  was  another  divinity,  worshipped  under  the  ahape  of 
a  spotted  ox.  Several  temples  were  sacred  to  him,  of  which 
that  at  Memphis  was  the  most  celebrated.  Here  ^sculapios 
is  said  to  have  acquired  his  skill.  Apis  is,  however,  also 
considered  to  have  been  Serapis,  as  weU  as  that  the  temples 
of  Osiris,  of  Serapis,  and  Apis,  were  the  same,  though  under 
different  names.  For  after  the  death  of  Osiris,  when  his 
body  was  to  have  been  buried,  an  ox  of  remarkable  beauty 
appeared  to  the  Egyptians,  who  regarded  it  as  being  Osiris, 
and  therefore  worshipped  him  in  the  form  of  Apis — Apis 
in  Egyptian  meaning  ox.  Augustin  (De  civitate,  lib.  xviu.) 
says,  that  Apis  was  a  king  of  Argos,  who  went  to  Serapis 
in  Egypt,  and  was  regarded  after  the  latter*  s  death  as  the 
greatest  E^rptian  god.  Pliny  (lib.  iii.  c.  46)  says  as 
follows : — "  In  Egypt,  an  ox,  which  they  call  Serapis,  receives 
divine  honours.  He  has  a  brilliant  white  spot  on  the  right 
side,  which  begins  to  increase  with  the  new  moon.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  he  is  quite  black,  with  a  square  mark  on 
the  forehead,  the  figure  of  an  eagle  on  his  back,  and,  besides 
a  knot  under  the  tongue,  has  double  hairs  in  his  tail.  He 
can  only  reach  a  certain  age,  according  to  Pliny,  when  the 
priests  drown  him,  and  seek  for  another  to  succeed  him, 
with  lamentations.  After  they  have  found  one,  the  priests 
lead  him  to  Memphis,  where  the  oracle  predicted  of  the  &ture 
by  signs  and  symbols.  They  prophesied  from  the  various 
movements  and  actions  of  the  ox,  giving  him  consecrated 
food.  From  his  inclination  to  take  or  remse  this  the  oracles 
were  drawn.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  pushed  away  the  hand 
of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  who  shortly  afterwards  lost  his 
life.  Apis  lives  in  great  seclusion;  but  when  he  breaks 
loose,  the  lictors  drive  the  populace  from  his  path,  and  a 
crowd  of  boys  accompany  him,  singing  verses  to  his  honour, 
wiiich  he  appears  to  understand." 
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As  Jablonski  says,  the  worship  of  Apis  was  clearly  in 
Egypt  but  a  symbolical  representation  having  reference  to 
the  effect  of  natural  causes.  Phtha  was  the  eternal  spirit, 
the  creator  of  aU  things,  and  his  symbol  is  the  ethereal  fire, 
which  bums  day  and  night.  The  human  mind  is  but  a 
reflection  of  this  fire,  which  rises  above  all  stars  and  planets, 
and  illuminates  men  to  the  knowledge  of  futurity.  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  (Stromat.  lib.  i.)  says  that  Apis,  a  king  of 
Argos,  built  Memphis,  and  that  the  Egyptians  worshipped 
him,  on  account  of  his  numerous  benevolent  actions,  as  a 
deity.     His  tomb  was  called  Sorapis. 

A  temple  dedicated  to  Phtha  is  said  to  have  been  built  at 
Memphis.  In  all  these  temples  soothsaying  and  the  cure 
of  the  sick  were  customary.  The  oldest  was  on  Mount 
Sinope  at  Memphis ;  and  it  was  only  at  a  later  date  that 
others  were  erected  in  the  neighbourhood.  Osiris  is  said  to 
have  had  a  temple  in  Acanthus ;  another  at  Lake  Moeris, 
where  was  the  celebrated  labyrinth.  Many  wonders  are 
said  to  have  occurred  there.  In  the  magnificent  temple  of 
Phtha  at  Memphis,  the  same  inscription  was  to  be  seen  that 
was  found  in  those  of  Isis.  A  temple  was  also  dedicated  to 
Butus  or  Saliua,  the  symbol  of  the  fiill  moon,  of  increase 
and  fertility,  in  a  town  of  the  same  name  near  Sebenyth  in 
Lower  Egypt,  where  there  was  a  very  celebrated  oracle,  * 
to  consult  which  people  came  firom  far  and  near,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus.  Horus  was  also  worshipped 
there. 

Among  the  wonders  of  the  world  was  reckoned  the  float- 
ing island  of  Chemnis,  covered  with  shrubs  and  woods,  on 
which  stood  a  celebrated  temple  of  Horus  (ApoUo)  :  it  was 
moved  by  the  wind. 

Lastly,  Thout,  Thot,  or  Taaut,  was  worshipped  as  a  god, 
whom  the  Greeks  called  Hermes,  the  inventor  of  all  arts 
and  sciences ;  his  name  has  been  derived  from  Thouodh—n, 
column — because  he  inscribed  his  knowledge  on  columns. 
Even  Pythagoras  and  Plato  are  said  to  have  learned  much 
from  these  inscriptions.  Others  derive  the  word  from  the 
Coptic,  where  it  means  Head, — the  symbol  of  understanding. 
But  all  historians  are  unanimous  that  Thout  was  a  friend 
and  associate  of  Osiris ;  that  he  taught  the  Egyptians  all 
useful  arts  and  sciences,  and  that  he  deaeryea^Y^QXDcai^b'Q^ 
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Elaoe    among   the   physicians   who  have  received  divine' 
onours. 

Concerning  that  which  passed  within  the  temples,  and  i\ 
the  manner  in  which  the  sick  were  treated,  we  have  but  fnfn 
mentarj  accounts ;  for  to  the  uninitiated  the  entrance  irv 
forbidden,  and  the  initiated  kept  their  vows.  !Bven  the 
Greeks,  who  were  admitted  to  the  temples,  have  been  sileofc 
concerning  the  secrets,  and  have  only  here  and  then 
betrayed  portions.  Jablonski  says,  ^*  that  but  few  chosd 
priests  were  admitted  into  the  sanctum,  and  that  admisskt 
was  scarcely  ever  permitted  to  strangers  even  under  tk» 
severest  regulations."  ('*  JSTon  nisi  paud  select!  digni(»H 
admittebantur.  Peregnnis  vero  vix  ac  ne  vix  quidm 
unquam,  certe  non  ante  superatas  incredibiles  molestiii. 
patebat  aditus,  idque  semper  previa  circumcisione."  Jin 
blonski,  Pantheon  Egypt,  iu.  proleg.  cxli.) 

When,  however,  we  collect  adl  traces  which  remaia 
from  various  sources  concerning  the  Egyptians,  we  gam 
the  certain  conviction  that  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and 
the  phenomena  of  the  oracles  were  exactly  similar  to  our 
magnetic  somnambulism.  We  have,  however,  historical 
evidence  of  the  preparation  of  the  sick ;  secondly,  of  the 
temple-sleep,  and  the  appearances  connected  with  it ;  and 
thirdly,  of  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  partly  in  direct 
account,  partly  iu  indirect  memorials,  in  pictures  and  hiero- 
glyphics. 

The  preparation  by  fasting,  bathing,  purification,  anoint- 
ing, and  friction ;  by  prayers  and  songs  in  praise  of  the  god ; 
the  sacred  ceremonies  in  darkness,  occasionally  musical 
tones,  the  impressive  sacrifices,  were  calculated  as  much  to 
produce  an  harmonic  state  of  the  hodj,  to  calm  its  excit- 
ability,  as  to  incline  the  mind  to  expectation  and  veneration. 
''Ipse  sacerdos  antequam  det  oracula,  multa  rite  peragit 
sacrificia,  observat  sanctimonian,  lavatur ;  triduum  prorsuB 
abstinet  cibo,  habitat  in  secessu,  jamque  incipit  paulatim 
illuminari,  mirificeque  gaudere."  (lambHchus  de  Mysteriia 
^gyptior.) 

As  in  the  interior  of  the  temples  there  were  not  alone 
bare  walls,  but  magnificent  paintings  and  decorations,  baths, 
gardens,  walks,  and  water,  and  everywhere  the  deepest 
silence ;  as  moreover  the  mode  of  touch  and  manipuLatioa 
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cactlj  resembles  that  of  the  present  day ;  it  is  clear  that 
1  circumstaiioes  were  highly  favourable  to  the  magnetic 
eep.  The  sleepers  were  attended  hj  the  priests  in  rooms 
tt  apart,  and  we  find  representations  of  them  placing  their 
in^  on  the  head,  the  stomach,  or  the  back. 

"We  may  here  give  all  that  has  an  historical  interest  to  us 
inceming  the  importance  of  the  hand ;  and  among  the 
^ptians,  we  find,  before  all  others,  not  mere  traces  and 
oBious  hmts,  but  certain  accounts  of  the  use  to  which  they 
at  the  hand,  and  its  signification  in  general.  Some  con- 
ideration  of  this  subject  may  give  us  certain  views  concem- 
iQ  their  magical  treatment,  and  help  to  explain  in  some 
jegree  the  celebrated  Egyptian  mysteries. 

The  Jews  who  lived  so  long  among  the  Egyptians,  or  at 
dast  in  Egypt,  are  here  the  most  reliable?historians;#and 
Mioses,  in  sacred  writ,  is  described  as  a  man  *'  learned 
Q  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egpytians."  "We  find  in  the  Bible 
expressions  and  accounts,  which  indicate  the  hand  as  the 
Dagical  organ,  not  only  metaphorically,  but  in  a  direct 
nanner,  and  moreover  with  the  same  views  which  have  been 
ieduced  &om  magnetism.  For  by  the  hand  magnetic  power 
»  imparted,  and  somnambulism  a^ficially  produced,  either 
3T  immediate  contact  with  the  hands,  or  by  the  approxima- 
aon  of  the  hands  and  the  fingers,  or  only  one  finger.  "We 
ind  passages  in  the  Bible  wmch  give  the  same  destination 
;he  same  effect,  even  the  same  direction  to  the  hand — 
lamely,  that  by  the  touch  of  the  hand  visions  and  the  power 
)f  prophecy  are  produced.  When  Gk)d  desired  to  inspire  a 
jrophet,  what  expression  do  we  find  made  use  of  P— This, 
^The  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and  he  saw  and 
)rophesied."  When  Elisha  was  asked  by  the  Kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah  concerning  the  war  with  tne  Moabites,  he 
ailed  a  minstrel,  ''  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  minstrel 
tlayed,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him.  And  he 
aid,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  &c."  We  find  similar  expressions 
a  the  Psalms,  in  Ezekiel,  &c. :  "  The  word  of  the  Lord 
ame  e^ressly  unto  Ezekiel,  the  priest,  the  son  of  Buzi,  in 
he  land  of  the  Chaldsaans  by  tne  river  Chebar ;  and  the 
land  of  the  Lord  was  there  upon  him."  Ezekiel,  i.  3. — 
'  Now  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me  in  the  evemng, 
fore  he  that  was  escaped  came ;  and  nad  opened  my  mouth, 
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until  he  came  to  me  in  the  morning ;  and  my  mouth  was 
opened  and  I  was  no  more  dumb."  (Ezekiel,  miii.  22.) — "In 
the  five  and  twentieth  year  of  our  captivity,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  &c.,  the  hajid  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me  and 
brought  me  thither ;  in  the  visions  of  God  brought  he  me 
into  the  land  of  Israel,  and  set  me  on  a  very  high  mountain." 
(Ezekiel,  xl.  1.)  "Wherefore  mention  here  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  ?  God  has  not  human  hands !  The  Bible  therefore 
evidently  indicates  the  divine  act,  by  the  means  common  | 
among  men  when  any  one  was  to  be  thrown  into  ecstasy,  I 
and  should  prophesy. 

There  are  many  other  similar  passages  in  the  Bible  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  the  hands  in  producing  visions 
and  ecstasy,  as  well  as  the  magical  influence  of  the  hand 
generally.     The  laying  on  of  hands  was  customary  on  many 
occasions,  and  thereby  the  communication  of  a  certain  power 
was  signified,  although  such  power  was  not  tangible  or  visible. 
It  is  still  customary  in  religious  ceremonies,  and  was  used 
in  bestowing  a  benediction,  in  sacrifice,  consecration,  and 
miracles.     (Mark,  v.  23,  vi.  5,  vii.  33,  viii.  23 ;  Luke,  iv.  40, 
&c.)     In  raising  the  dead,  &c.    In  Daniel,  Chapter  X.,  we 
find  the  following  passage : — "  And  in  the  four  and  twentieth 
day  of  the  first  month,  as  I  was  by  the  side  of  the 
great  river,  which  is  Hiddekel ;  then  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes, 
and  looked,  and  behold  a  certain  man  clothed  in  linen ; 
whose  loins  were  girded  with  fine  gold  of  Uphaz,  &c.,  and 
Daniel  alone  saw  the  vision ;  for  the  men  that  were  with  me 
saw  not  the  vision ;  but  a  great  quaking  feU  upon  them,  so 
that  they  fled  to  hide  themselves.    Therefore  I  was  left 
done  and  saw  this  great  vision,  and  there  remained  no 
strength  in  me ;  for  my  comeliness  was  turned  in  me  into 
corruption,  and  I  retained  no  strength.     Tet  I  heard  the 
voice  of  his  words,  and  when  I  heard  the  voice  of  his  words 
then  was  I  in  a  deep  sleep  on  my  face,  and  my  face  towards 
the  ground ;  and  behold  an  hand  touched  me,  which,  set  me 
upon  my  knees  and  upon  the  palms  of  my  hands." 

In  the  interpretation  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  we  find 
(Daniel,  ii.)  when  all  the  astrologers,  magicians,  and  Chal- 
d»ans,  could  not  explain  the  king's  dream — "  Then  Daniel 
went  in,  and  desired  of  the  king  that  he  would  give  him 
time,  and  that  he  would  show  the  king  the  interpretation. 
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Then  Daniel  went  to  Iiis  house,  and  made  the  thing  known 
to  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  his  companions,  that 
they  would  desire  mercies  of  the  God  of  heaven  concerning 
this  secret,  that  Daniel  and  his  fellows  should  not  perish 
with  the  rest  of  the  wise  men  of  Babylon.  Then  was  the 
secret  revealed  unto  Daniel  in  a  night  vision."  According 
to  the  explanation  of  Oaknet  (Dictionnaire  Hebr. :  article 
Main)  the  hand  laid  upon  the  prophets  means  ten  hands ; 
making  Daniel  and  his  fellows  wiser  then  the  wis^men  of 
Babylon.  U 

When  we  find  "  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  witn  him,"  it 
signifies  the  counsel  and  aid  of  Gk)d,  to  speak  truth  and  do 
good.  In  chapter  i.  v.  66,  of  Luke,  we  find  of  Zachanas 
that  "the  hana  of  the  Lord  was  with  him ;"  and  of  the 
Apostles,  that  "  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them,  and 
th^  did  signs  and  miracles." 

Li  these  passages,  therefore,  the  hand  is  spoken  of  meta- 
phorically as  producing  prophetic  inspiration,  and  working 
miracles.  The  Apostles  laid  their  hands  on  those  who  be- 
lieved, and  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost. 

We  see  here  the  same  proceedings  as  in  magnetism,'— the 
same  attributes  of  the  hand,  the  same  functions,  the  same 
results ;  but  with  the  difference  between  the  divine  power 
and  will  and  that  of  man.  The  laying  on  of  hands  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  in  magnetism ;  a  finger  suffices,  or  in 
some  cases  contact  is  unnecessary :  in  perfect  communication 
the  will  is  sufficient,  without  using  the  hand  as  a  conducting 
medium.  Li  the  Bible  we  also  find  the  finger  of  God  ofben 
used  metaphorically ;  miracles  and  signs  were  by  the  finger 
of  God. 

The  following  passages  are  examples : — "  Then  the  magi- 
cian said  unto  Pharaoh,  this  is  the  finger  of  God"  (Exodus, 
viii.  19).  "  And  he  gave  unto  Moses  two  tables  of  stone, 
written  with  the  finger  of  God"  (Exodus,  xxxi.  18). 
"  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fin^rs, 
the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained"  (Psalms, 
viii.  3).  "  But  if  I  with  the  finger  of  Qt)d  cast  out  devils, 
no  doubt  the  finger  of  God  is  come  upon  you"  (Luke,  xi.  20). 
The  finger,  according  to  the  belief  of  tne  magicians,  is  the 
means  by  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  worked  its 
wonders.    Why  did  not  the  magicians  rather  name  the  arm^ 
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or  another  part  of  the  body,  if  the  finger  were  not  the 
sacred  member  with  which  they  worked  their  wanden  in 
the  mysteries.  Christ  says  clearly  that  they  droTe  out 
devils  with  the  finger,  and  that  therefore  it  was  a  sign  that 
the  kingdom  of  G-od  was  at  hand.  This  fact,  that  the 
finger  possesses  miraculous  powers,  has  become  a  proverb — 
"  The  finger  of  God  is  visible  in  it." 

It  is  in  vain  that  we  seek  in  other  quarters  for  tomikr 
expressions ;  neither  among  the  Greeks  nor  Bomans  do  we 
find  anHhiBg  similar  respectiBg  the  hand  and  fingers. 
From  this  we  may  conclude  that  the  secret  mfLuence  was 
only  known  to  the  contemplative  spirit  of  the  Egyptians 
uid  to  the  pious  Jews  ;  and  we  cannot  then  feel  surprise  ^ 
at  the  frequency  of  the  expression,  when  we  remember  the 
innumerable  cases  of  cure  by  mere  touch  among  the  Jews. 
So  deep  and  universal  was  the  conviction  that  to  attain  this 
divine  power  was  not  difficult,  that  prayer  and  laying  on  of 
hands  upon  the  sick  person  would  be  sufficient  to  a  cure. 
Naaman,  the  Syrian  captain,  was  leprous,  and  journeyed  to 
Elisha  in  Samaria.  Without  permitting  him  to  enter  the 
house,  Elisha  told  him  to  wash  seven  times  in  the  Jordan. 
Naaman,  irritated  by  this,  said,  "Behold,  I  thought,  he  will 
surely  come  out  to  me,  and  stand,  and  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  his  God,  and  strike  his  hand  over  the  place,  and 
recover  the  leper." 

If,  therefore,  the  Jewish  priests  and  prophets  had  this 
custom,  and  from  the  date  of  their  departure  from  Egypt, 
where  they  spent  four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  we  may 
conclude  with  reason  that  they  could  not  have  been  ignorant 
of  it.  However  closely  the  Egyptian  mysteries  may  have 
been  concealed,  it  appears  that  we  are  enabled  by  the  aid  of 
the  magnetic  hand  to  raise  the  veil  of  Isis,  under  which  they 
produced  somnambulism  and  cured  disease  in  their  temples, 
without  the  aid  of  Iris  and  Serapis,  and  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  it  is  now  done  openly. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  may  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  mysterious  monuments  with  which  many  anti- 
quaries have  occupied  themselves ;  but  without  any  other  i 
result  than  conjecture.  Here,  also,  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  magnetic  finger  gives  us  the  key  of  manv  riddles.  There 
are  the  antiquities  which  Mont&u9on  endeavoured  to  ex- 
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plain  (Antiquity  ezpliqu^e,  torn,  ii.) — ^bronze  hands  with 
Beveral  fingers,  which  a  French  writer  had  declared  to  be 
Totiye  offerings,  dedicated,  h^  persons  who  had  been  cured 
magnetically,  to  Isis  and  Serapis.  (Annales  du  magnetisme 
animal,  No.  34,  37.) 

In  these  hands  the  thumb  and  the  fbrst  two  fingers  are 
stretched  out,  and  the  other  two  closed.  The  first  hand 
carries  the  figure  of  Serapis  between  its  two  first  fingers, 
and  a  band  round  the  wrist,  under  which  a  woman  with  a 
child  is  perceptible.  At  her  side  is  an  ibis.  Above  the  same 
hand  i8  a  serpent  and  several  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.-as  a 
tortoise,  a  toad,  a  hzard,  a  pair  of  scales,  a  water  vase,  &c. 
Without  doubt  the  hand  was  dedicated  to  Serapis.  Serapis 
is  represented  with  a  human  countenance.  A  serpent  sym- 
boHses  wisdom,  or  is  intended  and  does  suggest  the  idea  of 
.^Ssculapius,  who  was  considered  bj  the  Greeks  to  be  Se- 
rapis. The  woman  and  child  appear  to  be  the  ex  voto ;  to 
thank  the  godhead  for  one  or  the  other. 

Why  does  the  votiye  tablet  here  represent  a  hand  ?  A 
votive  tablet  among  the  ancients,  as  among  us,  usually  repre- 
sented the  healed  member ;  we  cannot  say  the  same  of  the 
hand  of  which  we  have  spoken.  It  shows  that  the  woman 
or  her  child  was  healed ;  but  why  a  hand,  and  a  hand  with 
two  fingers  and  a  thumb  extended,  as  in  magnetic  manipu- 
lation, the  two  others  being  closed  ?  All  authors  agree  that 
such  was  ex  voto, — something  very  uncommon.  ("  Vota  porro 
in  tabellis  ac  fictilHbus  insculpta  non  usque  novum  est,  at 
id  manu  nulla  in  hunc  diem  occurrit.  J.  Ph.  Tomasius 
super  manum  auream  Cecropid.  votum  apud  Gronov.  Antiq., 
torn.  X.  p.  662.) 

If  we  consider  that  this  ex  voto  was  dedicated  to  Serapis  in 
gratitude  for  a  cure,  and  moreover  by  an  oracle  or  som- 
nambulism, it  appears  reconcileable  with  the  magnetic 
manipulation.  What  emblem  could  be  more  appropriate 
than  the  hand  which  performed  the  cure  ? 

Another  hand  in  the  same  metal,  and  of  very  fine  execu- 
tion, bears  a  fir  cone  on  the  thumb,  representing  Isis :  a 
serpent's  head  of  .^culapius  looks  out  from  between  the  two 
last  closed  fingers.  In  the  ball  of  the  hand  a  ram  is  repre- 
sented,— ^perhaps  the  symbol  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  or  the  sign 
of  the  ram  as  the  epoch  of  the  cure.    Bound  the  wrist  there 
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is  again  a  band  enclosing  a  woman  and  a  cliild.  This,  there- 
fore, is  probably  a  votive  tablet  for  a  cure ;  for  we  read  on 
the  pedestal — Cecropius,  V.  (J.  Votum  S.  =  Cecropius  voti 
compos  votum  solvit.  This,  like  the  other  hand,  is  provided 
with  symbolic  fissures. 

A  third  hand  bears  Serapis  on  the  thumb,  and  a  ramies  head 
between  the  two  last  fingers ;  a  serpent  stirrounds  the  wrist 
and  creeps  towards  the  thumb  ;  lastly,  a  fig-leaf,  sacred  to 
Isis,  is  found  in  all  the  hands :  but  on  this  last  one  there  is 
no  woman  or  child. 

A  fourth  has  a  fir  cone  surrounded  by  a  moon  on  the 
thumb, — another  symbol  of  Isis :  in  the  palm  is  a  serpent  i 
curled  round  the  wrist.  *  c 

We  must  remark  that  all  these  hands  are  the  right,  and  e 
all  the  fins^ers  have  the  same  direction.  In  magnetising,  the  > 
right  hand  is  open,  and  often  the  three  first  fingers  are  only  3 
used,  —as  the  !EVench  magnetists  maintain  that  the  three  &nA  ^ 
have  the  greatest  influence ;  which  is  certainly  true,  thougk 
it  is  not  an  universal  custom  to  magnetise  with  three 
fingers.  The  Egyptian  priests  may  have  used  this  method 
in  certain  diseases,  or  it  may  have  been  a  common  custom. 
Undeniably,  however,  these  hands  were  dedicated  to  the  two 
or  three  divinities  in  whose  temples  the  cure  of  the  sick  was 
practised.  In  Montfau9on  we  also  find  mystic  fingers,  which 
appear  to  have  had  the  same  signification.  These  fingers  are 
of  Dronze,  and  end  in  a  long  nail,  showing  that  they  were 
fastened  to  a  wall,  or  that  they  were  borne  on  a  staff  in  the 
festivals  of  Isis,  as  in  such  fesnvals  other  symbols  dedicated 
to  the  gods  were  carried.  Pierius  Valerius  (Hieroglyphica 
Basil.  1556,  lib.  xxxvi.)  says  that  the  forefinger  was  ciEdled 
Medicus.  These  bronze  fingers  are  forefingers.  Is  it  that  the 
Eg]^tians  magnetised  especially  with  this  fijiger  ?  Mag^ 
netic  somnambulists  often  magnetise  with  the  forefinger 
alone,  and  order,  in  cases  of  cramps,  that  it  is  to  be  used. 

Another  remarkable  but  unknown  antiquity  is  to  be  found 
in  Montfau9on.  It  is  a  naked  youth  crowned  with  laurel, 
who  tramples  a  skull  under  his  right  foot.  In  the  left  hand  b 
he  carries  a  wooden  lancet,  which  bears  such  a  mysteriom 
bronze  hand ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  here  all  the 
fingers  are  expanded.    A  serpent  is  coiled  round  the  wrist, 
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ts  head  placed  near  an  eggy  which  is  held  between  the  thumb 
md  forefinger.     On  the  pedestal  we  read, — Tullino, 

This  statae,  says  Montfau9on,  was  broken  by  the  Bishop 
3f  Brescia,  Bampert  by  name,  in  the  year  840 ;  but  the  hand 
was  preserved,  and  was,  at  the  time  when  Montfau9on  wrote, 
in  the  possession  of  an  antiquary  named  Bossi,  to  whom  it 
was  given,  with  a  description  extracted  from  an  old  manu- 
script. "  To  explain  this  figure,"  says  Montfau9on,  "  Bossi 
iost  himself  in  vain  conjectures.  The  foot  upon  the  skull, 
ind  the  laiu*el  round  the  head,  ajppear  to  show  that  Tullinus 
triumphed  over  death,  and  was  unmortal."  In  addition  to 
bhis,  the  French  author  remarks,  in  the  "  Annales  du  magn. 
inim.,"  that  he  had  been  unable  to  find  any  god  "  Tulli- 
lus,"  and  that  there  was  great  foundation  for  the  belief 
'hat  it  was  a  statue  of  Serapis  or  jEsculapius,  as  the  immortal 
»nqueror  of  death ;  that  among  the  Greeks  the  egg  was 
he  symbol  of  the  world ;  the  serpent,  whose  head  lay  near 
;he  egg,  representing  Serapis  or  JSsculapius.  But  this  egg 
a  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  the  serpent  is 
KTOund  round  the  wrist.  Does  not  this  possibly  indicate  the 
latural  allegory  which  we  have  mentioned,  as  on  the  other 
side  death  is  trampled  under  foot  ?  If  the  laurel  crown 
round  the  youth's  brow  has  any  other  signification  than 
bhat  of  victory  over  death,  we  might  believe  it  Apollo,  the 
god  of  Medicine,  and  the  conqueror  over  death.  The  an- 
cients often  confounded  Apollo  with  Serapis,  iElsculapius,  and 
[sis,  in  regard  to  the  curing  of  disease.  With  respect  to  Tul- 
linus (it  ought  to  be  written  TvXevoc,  Tyllinus),  we  find  that 
ThUl,  in  the  Celtic  dictionary  of  Bulest,  means  "uncovered, 
naked." 

Learned  men  have  stated  that,  in  the  festivals  of  Isis,  the 
iymbols  of  the  divinities  were  carried,  and  especially  a  hand 
ipon  a  short  staff,  and  ^uote  Apulgus,  who  describes  such 
I  festival,  and  the  various  persons  who  went  before  the 
rtatue.  He  says :  A  fourth  in  linen  bore  the  symbol  of 
ustice  and  equity — ^namely,  a  left  hand  at  the  end  of  a  palm 
branch.  This  left  hand  appears,  on  account  of  its  natural 
iwkwardness  and  disuse,  more  adapted  to  be  the  symbol  of 
mpartial  justice  than  the  right.     (Apul.  Metamorph.  i.  ii.) 

The  conjecture  of  Apulqus,  however,  appears  unfounded, 
bhat  the  hand  was   boiue  in   processions;    for  Isis  and 
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Serapis  were  not  worsbipped  as  the  patrcmB  of  JuAtioOy  and 
the  left  hand  cannot  signify  Justice  any  more  than  the 
right ;  and  certainly  not  according  to  the  views  of  Apnle- 
jius,  because  it  is  more  awkward  and  less  used  than  the 
right.  But  there  are  persons  who  use  the  left  hand  instead 
of  the  right.  According  to  Diodorus  Sicculus,  an  expanded 
right  haad  is  the  symbol  of  generosity,  and  the  left,  whBi 
it  is  closed,  that  ot  avarice  and  penury.  (Diodor.  Berorn 
antiquar.,  lib.  iii.  c.  1,  de  ^thiopibus.) 

This  hand  of  Isis  appears  to  have  had  quite  another  mean- 
ing; like  the  former,  a  symbol  of  the  cures  which  tiie 
goddess  performs  by  her  hand.  The  various  other  symbols 
which  were  described  by  Apulejius  as  being  carried  in  the 
procession  were  also  objects  dedicated  to  the  goddess,  whose 
signification  he  knew  as  little  as  we  do.  They  were^ — a 
torch,  an  altar,  a  hand,  a  vase,  a  staff,  a  basket,  an  amphora. 
Most  of  these  things  are  found  associated  with  the  mystfr* 
nous  hand.  "  This  Isis  hand,' '  says  the  author,  in  the  Annates 
du  Magn.  anim.,  "r^tninds  us  of  those  hands  which  our 
kiugs  bear  during  their  coronation,  and  which  are  called  the 
hands  of  justice.  But  these  hands  of  Isis  could  not  have 
had  a  similar  signification,  as  the  two  closed  fingers  suggest, 
according  to  Diodorus,  rather  the  idea  of  avarice.  At  first 
these  hands  were  not  called  hands  of  justice,  but  the  king's 
hand;  and  Mont&u^on  gives  this  signification  another 
origin,  which  appears  to  agree  better  with  our  previous  re- 
marks. He  says  as  follows : — Such  a  hand  is'first  found  on 
a  seal  of  Hugo  Capet,  now  preserved  at  St.  Denis.  It  is 
not  known  whether  this  hand  descended  upon  Charlemagne 
from  heaven.  Such  a  hand  would  have  no  reference  to  jus* 
tice.  We  also  see  this  hand  descending  from  heaven  on 
the  head  of  Charles  the  Bald,  on  whom,  in  two  portraits, 
the  same  hand  is  pointing  with  four  fingers  towards  his 
head,  to  illuminate  nim  in  his  duties  and  justice  towards  his 
Bubjects.  We  also  occasionally  find  hanas  on  the  medals  d 
the  emperors  of  Constantinople.  The  hand  of  justice  of  the 
St.  Denis  and  the  IVench  kings  extends  two  fingers  and  a 
thumb,  and  contracts  the  two  others.  The  mystery,  if  there 
is  one,  is  obscure.  They,  however,  appear  to  have  had  the 
same  origin  with  those  which  are  represented  on  the  heads 
of  Charlemagne  and  Charles  the  JEtald.    In  the  first  painting  | 
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<of  Cfaarieinagne  as  a  patrknan,  in  an  arm-chair,  with  two 
.magisterial  persons  in  togas  beside  him,  a  hand  is  stretched 
from  the  clouds  with  three  extended  fingers.  In  that  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  who  sits  crowned  upon  Ins  throne,  bearing 
in  his  right  hand  a  sceptre  ending  in  a  lily,  and  in  the  left  a 
globe  or  a  species  of  helmet,  surmounted  bj  a  cross,  we  see 
&  hand  stretdied  over  his  head  from  a  drapery.  In  another 
picture,  the  throne  is  surrounded  by  a  drapery,  above  which 
an  open  hand  is  descending  upon  the  head  of  Charles  the 
'BalcC  sending  forth  rays  from  the  fingers.  Who  does  not 
•lecognise  the  allegorical  hand  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  ? 
T^^Ua  hand ^ upon  him ;"  meaning  the  divine  inspi- 
lation,  or  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  what  painter  could  repre- 
■ent  the  magnetic  fluid  better  than  by  rays  proceeding  from 
ihe  fingers  ? 

Mention  is  also  made  of  a  monument  of  Dagobert  at  St. 
Denis,  where  a  hand  is  seen  descending  from  a  cloud,  with 
'  liiree  fiingers  extended  over  Dagobert,  who,  naked,  and  with  a 
crown  on  his  head,  is  raised  over  some  drapery  by  two 
bishops,  with  two  angels  near  him.  This  hand,  in  such  an 
eaily  age,  is  clearly  traditionally  allegorical. 

Tjist,  according  to  Montfau9on,  these  hands  are  also  found 
witii  the  emperors  of  Constanimople  about  the  time  of 
,  Charlemagne,  and  also  showing  three  extended  fingers, 
jippeais  clearly  to  point  to  the  symbol  of  a  divine  origin :  it 
ifl  the  "  Hand  of  the  Lord^^  of  the  Scriptures,  which  endowed 
-the  prophets  with  their  miraculous  powers  and  the  divine 
•nuBpnation. 

Tomasini  makes  the  important  remark,  in  his  dissertation 
an  the  mysterious  bronze  hands,  that  they  have  the  same 
positioai  as  that  which  our  prelates  were  accustomed  to  place 
theicB  when  blessing  the  people ;  as  well  as  that  in  which 
painters  of  all  ages  have  been  accustomed  to  represent  the 
Land  of  our  Saviour.  (Tomasius  apud  Gronov.  thesaurus 
gndcar.  antiq.  t.  viii) 

i    .  If,  therefore,  the  bishops  gave  their  blessing  in  such  a 

manner,  it  has  at  all  evenfcs  a  reference  to  magnetic  mani- 

-pnlation  in  disease.    The  three  extended  fingers  are  found 

in  the  ancient  representations  of  our  Saviour,  who  healed 

'  the  sick,  and  also  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  popes, 
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when  they  gave  the  benediction ;  and  St.  Janiiarins,  oi 
St.  Magdalen  bridge  at  Naples,  appears  to  exorcise  Yesi 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  blessing  which  eyeiyone  desires  and  children  Ion 
from  their  fathers  is  seldom  given  bythe  will  alone,  or  in  ^vi 
only ;  but  the  extended  hand  gives  the  direction  of  the  mi 
effort  to  its  influence,  and  executes  objectively  that  whie 
mind  has  determined.  In  a  physical  view  the  hand  give 
direction,  and  the  touch  attracts  or  repulses ;  the  hand  o 
magnetiser  assuages  pain  and  cures  disease  without  fu] 
use  of  medicines,  and  even  produces  ecstasy  and  clau 
ance.  Does  not  all  this  give  us  a  clue  to  these  mystei 
Egyptian  hands?  The  accordance  between  the  hai 
justice,  the  priestly  benediction,  and  the  magnetic  mai 
lation,  is  clear :  if  this  accordance  is  not  simcient  to 
firm  a  common  origin,  it  must  still  give  occasion  for  re 
tion,  and  rouse  the  mind  to  observe  and  show  us  in  everyt 
that  surrounds  us,  in  the  natural  and  spiritual  world 
more  analogies  with  magnetism  than  is  usuaUy  believed 

The  French  author  now  proceeds  in  his  search  of  analc 
in  the  '' Annales  du  magnet,  animal."  No.  36  et37,  and 
in  mere  fragments  but  in  continuous  facts,  as  they  are 
with  in  magnetism.     I  shall  quote  his  words  as  follows 

"  Magnetism  was  daily  practised  in  the  temples  of 
of  Osiris,  and  Serapis."  He  commences  his  investigat 
thus : — "  In  these  temples  the  priests  treated  the  sick 
cured  them,  either  by  magnetic  manipulation,  or  by  o 
means  producing  somnambulism.  "We  shaU  turn  our  at 
tion  to  such  Egyptian  monuments — *  de  preference' — ^w 
give  us  whole  scenes  of  magnetic  treatment."  Althc 
these  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  are  regarded  with  great  da 
and  boldness,  yet  much  that  is  probable  results,  and 
more  so  from  the  fact  that  all  things  in  these  monum 
are  not  hieroglyphic.  There  are  also  purely  historical  pi 
ings,  which  represent  sacrifices,  religious  ceremonies, 
other  actions,  as  well  as  things  which  refer  to  the  nat 
history  of  animals,  of  plants,  and  the  stars. 

It  IS  usual  to  imagine  that  all  Egyptian  subjects  ^ 
emblematical,  when  in  fact  they  were  not ;  for  hieroglyp 
must  not    be    confounded  with  emblems.      The   loz 
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[caracteres  hieroglyphiques)  are  symbolical  representations 
>f  whole  chains  oi  ideas,  which  at  a  later  time  were  con- 
lensed ;  the  latter  are  representations  of  separate  actions. 
rhe  hieroglyphics,  he  further  remarks,  were  probably  at 
Eirst  whole  figures,  but  as  they  occupied  too  much  space 
bhey  were  gradually  abreyiated,  and  portions  alone  remained 
— lines,  from  which  it  was  impossible  for  strangers  to 
iiscoyer  the  original  meaning.  Among  the  emblems  he 
includes  the  remarkable  representation  on  a  mummy  case 
given  by  Montfau^on.  Before  a  bed  or  table,  on  which  lie 
bhe  sick,  stands  a  person  in  a  brown  garment,  and  with  open 
eyes,  and  the  dog's  head  of  Anubis.  His  countenance  is 
burned  towards  the  sick  person ;  his  left  hand  is  placed  on 
bhe  breast,  and  the  right  is  raised  over  the  head  of  his 
patient,  quite  in  the  position  of  a  magnetiser.  At  both  ends 
of  the  bed  stand  two  female  figures,  one  with  the  right  hand 
raised,  the  other  with  fche  left.  The  bed  was  supported  by 
four  feet,  which  bear  the  Isis  head,  hawk's  head,  dog's  head, 
and  a  human  head,  the  symbols  of  the  four  healing  divinities 
— ^Isis,  Osiris,  Anubis,  and  Horus.  Other  hieroglyphics  on 
a  talisman,  bearing  similar  representations,  are  mentioned ; 
and  upon  other  mummies  where  standing  figures  touch  the 
feet,  the  head,  the  sides,  or  the  thighs ;  and  many  other 
magnetic  actions  are  represented :  these  are  reproduced  in 
Montfau9on  and  in  Denon's  "Voyage  d'Egypte,"  tom.  iii. 

These  scenes  manifestly  represent  a  magnetic  action. 
The  reclining  form  is  a  pauent ;  the  magnetising  person  is 
%  priest  under  the  mask  of  Anubis ;  his  position  is  positive ; 
md  at  the  two  ends  stand  two  other  priests,  who  appear  to 
issist  by  their  actions.  As  regards  the  dress  and  the 
mimals'  heads,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Egyptian  priests 
3hose  the  shapes  under  which  they  represented  the  divinities, 
M?  by  which  they  expressed  any  peculiar  worship.  Athanasius 
Eircher  explains. these  figures  in  his  "  Sphinx  Mystagoga," 
&s  follows : — "  In  sacrificiis,  simili,  quo  deos  referebant, 
babitu  comparebant  sacerdotes.  Tutulos  in  capite  gerebant 
flioribus,  pennis,  serpentibus,  vasis,  aliisque  similibus,  quibus 
geniorum  proprietates  et  ideales  rationes  exprimuntur,  iUis- 
que  putabant  se  in  eam  intelligentiam,  quam  continuimente 
volvebant,  transformari." 

The  hawk's  head  clearly  proves  the  figure  to  represent 
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a  priest  of  Osiris,  the  highest  diyinity,  whidb  in  shoim  hf 
the  dress.  The  same  maj  be  said  of  Anubis ;  it  is  lui 
intended  to  represent  the  god,  but  a  priest,  and  we  therolbre 
see  that  their  head-dress  was  prorided  with  a  dog's  head  to 
be  worn  by  the  priest.  Lastl;^,  the  two  women  below  ako 
appear  to  assist,  and  in  the  position  of  magnetisers. 

"It  is,  therefore,  very  natural,"  he  continiies,  ^' to  look 
upon  this  as  an  example  of  magnetic  treatment  with  thoM 
expressive  forms  and  costumes  of  the  priests,  who  wod:  „. 
together,  or  alone,  as  the  mysterious  symbols  here  show,  r 
In  every  case  the  same  religious  costume  is  to  be  met  witk,  fie 
and  we  can  easily  understand  how  it  was  that  this  moniimmrf^' 
overlooked  by  Montfau9on,  remained  unexplained  be£an  h 
magnetism  was  understood." 

The  Abraxas,  mentioned  by  Mont&U9on,  form  another 
subject  for  investigation.  They  are  carved  stones  of  the 
early,  and  partly  Pagan,  ages.  In  them  the  GhiDstics  mixed 
the  service  of  the  true  GtM  with  that  of  the  Egyptian,  and 
occasionally  the  Greek  and  Boman  divinities.  They  were 
regarded  as  talismans  and  amulets. 

In  such  an  Abraxes  we  see  a  figure  stretched  upon  a 
table,  and  having  the  form  of  a  wild  boar.  The  person  with 
the  dog's-head  mask,  standing  in  an  upright  position,  has 
one  hand  on  the  feet  and  the  other  on  the  nead  of  the 
patient;  he  has  three  small  feathers  or  flowers  on  his  head; 
and  the  figures  are  turned  towards  the  left.  At  the  end  of  h 
the  table  are  two  figures  in  long,  narrow  robes,  similar  to  h 
the  patient.  Their  heads  are  covered  with  a  species  of  k 
turban,  ornamented  with  a  flower.  They  raise  ^one  hand,  i 
and  let  the  other  fall;  but  it  cannot  be  distinguished 
whether  they  are  men  or  women.  There  are  no  pedestaljB 
under  the  bed. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  The  Abraxes  were  talis-  't 
mans  against  sickness,  and  curative  properties  were  ascribed 
to  them.  Magnetism  here  again  gives  us  a  clue  towards 
the  elucidation.  A  third  and  fourth  carving  shows  a  sick 
person  covered  from  the  head  downwards,  the  eyes  open; 
and  beside  him  a  person  in  a  dog*s-head  mask.  Handa 
are  placed  upon  botn  sides  of  the  patient.  The  other  ahowi 
a  person  having  the  shape  of  a  lion,  lying  upon  a  bed*  The 
patient  bears  a  strange  species  of  mask ;  the  person  stand- 
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mg  beside  liim  in  tlie  usual  dog's-head  mask  places  bis  bands 
upon  the  tbigbs  of  the  sick  person,  with  bis  eyes  fixed  upon 
tbe  countenanoe  of  tbe  latter.  Under  tbe  bed  are  pedestals 
with  birds'  beads ;  and  at  botb  ends  are  nude  female  figures 
witb  one  knee  upon  tbe  eartb ;  one  of  tbem  bolds  a 
round  vase  upcKU  ber  bead  witb  one  band,  and  steadies  it 
witb  tbe  otber.  At  tbe  foot  of  the  drawing  are  Egyptian 
words  in  cursive  characters.  Tbe  mask  en  tbe  reclining 
figure  appe^  to  betray  a  sick  l^yptian  priest,  witb  one 
of  those  animals'  heads  under  which  they  represented  tbe 
idea  of  the  gods ;  for  thej  believed  that  they  by  some  means 
embodied  themselves  in  it,  in  tbe  same  manner  that,  during 
the  middle  ages  in  Europe,  tbe  dead  were  enveloped  in  a 
monk's  cowl,  believing  that  by  this  tbe  forgiveness  of  bis 
sins  and  tbe  protedion  of  tbe  patron  saint  of  tbe  order 
would  be  gained.  In  tbe  analysis  of  these  drawings, 
although  taken  from  various  monuments,  we  find  tbe  same 
events  described  witb  but  alight  variations :  but  it  is  worthy 
of  mention  that  all  these  drawings  represent  various  species 
of  magnetic  manipulation.  In  the  first,  one  band  is  laid 
upon  the  stomach,  tbe  otber  upon  the  bead.  In  tbe  second, 
one  band  is  upon  the  feet,  and  tbe  other  upon  tbe  head.  In 
the  third,  the  nands  are  upon  tbe  loins ;  and  in  tbe  fourth, 
cm  tbe  thighs. 

Without  doubt  the  question  will  be  put  why  the  magicians 
almost  always  bear  tbe  mask  of  Anubis — ^that  is,  tbe  dog's 
head  ?  To  this  we  may  reply,  that  among  tbe  Egyptians, 
the  dog,  according  to  Horus,  often  symbolised  tbe 
sage  and  prophet,  which  would  be  quite  in  accordance 
witb  the  magical  representations.  But  muting  that  that 
picture  represents  Anubis,  we  find  that  ^rcbe,  who  occu- 
pied himself  much  with  the  unravelling  of  Egyptian 
mysteries,  can  assist  us  witb  an  explanation  which  conforms 
weU  with  the  subject.  He  says  that  Anubis  is  the  faithful 
guardian  of  life  (Anubis  fidus  vigHque  vitarum  custos,  1.  c. 
p.  69).  The  magician,  therefore,  is  naturally  represented  as 
Anubis.  Osiris,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was 
r^;arded  as  the  creator  of  tbe  world.  All  tbe  gods  were 
ca&ed  upon  by  the  sick,  and  they,  therefore,  figure  on  all 
the  pedestals,  which  are  seen  under  the  beds  upon  which 
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the  sick  recline.  *  "  Therefore,"  says  Kirche,  ^  he  ivk 
reflects  earnestly  upon  these  symbols  will  find  that  tiuv 
represent  the  common  invocation  of  the  united  divinities; 
and  these,  according  to  Kirche,  are  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Anubia, 
as  we  see  them  represented.  We  also  understand  why  ib 
two  figures  seen  at  the  bed's  foot  are  kneeling  in  prayer  to 
Osiris,  who  is  symbolised  by  the  bird's  head. 

These  remarks  are  still  more  striking  if  we  follow  £[irclie*6 
explanation,  which  re^ds  the  vase  upon  the  head  of  one 
kneeling  figure,  and  the  pedestal  in  the  shape  of  a  T,  wlnck 
supports  the  other,  as  ''  the  symbol  of  divine  power  and  its 
influence  upon  creation."  ( j^os  vero  congruentuis  dicemia 
cum  Abunephis,  ilium  characterem — ^the  vase  and  tbe 
pedestal — ^nihil  aliud  apud  ^gyptios  significasse,  quam 
divin»  mentis  in  rerum  omnium  productionem,  motum  et 
diffusionem.) 

In  this  we  find  a  belief  in  that  system  which  accepts  aa 
universal  fluid  in  the  influence  of  magnetism. 

Denon,  in  his  Journey  to  Egypt,  provides  us  with  several 
analogous  drawings.  In  the  hundredth  plate  of  his  woik 
he  speaks  of  a  roO  of  manuscript  which  he  had  discovered 
in  the  hand  of  a  mummy.  The  vignette  of  this  manuscript 
represents  a  mummy  upon  a  couch ;  it  has  the  form  of  a 
lion ;  above  it  is  a  vulture  with  expanded  wings,  and  in 
front  a  man,  who  is  invoking  a  deity  who  bears  a  scourge 
and  a  hook.  Denon  connects  this  with  other  paintings,  by 
which  means  a  certain  rapport  is  formed.  Tne  couch  in 
itself  does  not  appear  to  nave  any  particular  meaning,  for 
Denon  himself  says  that  the  seats  among  the  Egyptians 
often  had  the  shapes  of  animals ;  he  especially  speaks  of  a 
sittiag  figure,  which  holds  a  staff  to  guard  the  sacred  birds. 
The  mummy  itself  he,  however,  looks  upon  as  the  body  of 
an  animal.  In  that  case,  what  would  be  the  meaning  of 
the  man  invoking  the  god  before  at  the  foot  of  the  .b^d? 
The  god  with  the  scourge  and  the  hook  is  Osiris,  the  good 
spirit  of  the  Egyptians,  who  often  is  represented  with  a 
whip,  to  drive  away  Typhon,  the  evil  principle.  The  vulture, 
or  rather  hawk,  above  the  bed,  is  Osins,  under  another 
symbol.  He  was  invoked  under  this  shape  to  prevent 
infection  by  the  plague  (invocatur  acdpiter  ad  pestis  conta- 
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;ionein  arcendum,  Kircher).  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be 
rondered  at  that  Osiris  should  be  inToked  under  his  yarious 
ymbols  for  the  restoration  of  the  sick. 

IDenon,  howeyer,  returns  to  his  error  when  he  says  that 
ihe  extended  body  is  no  mummy.  The  126th  plate  shows 
bur  small  pictures  from  the  third  chamber  oi  the  great 
»inple  at  Tentyra,  which  was  sacred  to  Isis.  Denon  is  not 
iwsae  for  what  purpose  that  chamber  was  used ;  whether  as 
ya  oratory,  or  observatory,  or  sanctum,  or  merely  as  an  ordi- 
lary  chamber. 

To  judge  from  the  subjects  which  are  engraved  it  might 
be  regarded  as  a  study,  or  observatonr  of  astronomy, 
or  the  tomb  of  some  celebrated  person.  In  the  first  plate 
we  see  a  mimmiy  placed  against  the  right-hand  wall,  under 
which  a  long  inscription  is  to  be  read.  In  the  third  cham- 
ber are  seen  four  small  figures  carved  in  stone,  of  which  it 
here  treats.  Denon  imagines  that  they  represent  the  posi- 
tion of  the  earth  or  the  seasons : — "  Is  eternal  living  nature 
sleeping  under  the  guardianship  of  the  emblems  of  the  good 
divinities  P"  In  the  second  plate  we  find  the  same  sleeping 
figure  under  the  sign  of  a  Ws  skin.  The  four  figures 
standing:  below  may  represent  the  constellations,  or  the  four 
monfrof  rest  iJmgluoh  time  a  guardiaa  deiiy  is  sup- 
posed  to  preside  over  them. 

No.  10.  The  same  figure,  with  four  other  emblems  under 
the  couch.     The  sleeper  appears  to  awake. 

No.  9.  The  same  figure,  fully  awake,  is  preparing  to 
rise. 

Prom  these  figures,  which  Denon  represents,  we  see  that 
the  reclining  figure  can  neither  symlxxlise  the  dead  Osiris, 
nor  the  reposing  Horus  ;  neither  a  mummy  nor  sleeping 
nature  under  the  shape  of  a  god ;  but  a  diseased,  lethargic 
person  under  the  guardianship  of  a  divinity,  which  rouses 
nim  again  to  life ;  moreover,  as  we  are  strimngly  reminded, 
by  magnetism  ;  for,  on  a  narrower  observation,  we  find  that 
the  plate  No.  2  has  great  resemblance  to  the  fiirst  of  Mont- 
faugon.  A  figure  is  stretched  upon  a  couch  in  the  shape  of 
a  lion,  whose  tail  ends  in  a  serpent ;  it  wears  a  species  of 
pointed  cap  and  a  veil  from  its  chin ;  at  the  feet  is  a  persoi^L 
in  the  position  of  a  magnetiser ;  the  four  figures  under  the 
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bed  are  no  constellations,  but  four  similar  pedestab,  agrees  i 
ing  perfectly  with  the  first  plate  in  Montfau^on ;  aboye  la  J 
the  hawk  with  expanded  wings.  The  only  difference  is  thai^ 
there  is  here  no  woman  in  company  with  the  magnetiaei^^ 
and  that  the  latter  does  not  wear  the  dog's-hea^  msA^^ 
which  is  a  clear  proof  that  Isis  and  the  madt  hadL 
no  influence  upon  the  act  which  this  picture  repi 
When  the  pnests  did  not  wear  this  sjmbolicid 
thej  were  naked,  to  show  the  yeneration  thej  felt  for 
4ivmity. 

In  eyery  case,  however,  Benon's  explanations  are  incor- 
rect,  when  he  sees  in  the  figure  of  the  lion  an  emblem,  ani 
considers  the  form  below  the  lion  as  sleeping.  How  eouU 
the  sleep  of  nature  agree  with  the  sign  of  the  lion,  as  in  thit ' 
time  nature  is  most  luxuiiant — namely,  August  ?  The  bed 
in  all  eases  retains  the  shape,  which  coiild  not  be  the  case  if 
it  referred  to  the  seasons. 

We  haye,  besides,  seen  in  Montfau9on  that  the  couch 
below  the  reclining  figure  is  not  always  in  the  shape  of  a 
lion,  but  also  that  of  a  wild  boar ;  which  cannot  refer  to  the 
zodiac.  We  may  remark  that  the  lion  is  yery  frequent  in 
all  kinds  of  beds,  couches,  tables,  seats,  Soc.,  in  Egypt. 
The  figures  upon  the  pedestals  cannot  represent  oca- 
stellations ;  the  Isis,  hawk,  dog,  and  human  heads,  repre- 
sent the  beneficent  divinities — Isis,  Osiris,  Anubis,  and 
Horus. 

Kit  were  desirable  to  seek  for  something  emblematical  in 
these  figures,  it  would  be  far  more  natural  to  accept  the 
metamorphosis  which  the  I^yptians  believed  in.  The  ex- 
tended body  could  be  regarded  as  dead ;  Anubis,  as  the  guide 
of  the  soul,  is  found  at  &e  side ;  Osiris,  the  master  of  a  new 
life,  is  above.  To  this  may  be  added  the  tomb  and  the 
swathed  mummy.  ^'  But  aoes  not  magnetism  represent  a 
species  of  metamorphosis  ?"  asks  the  Erench  author.  "  Tht 
body  Mis  into  sleep,  which  deprives  him  of  all  his  senses. 
The  soul,  which  to  a  certain  extent  leaves  its  outward  shell, 
appears  to  fly  towards  the  divinity  to  acquire  new  menial 
energy  and  new  light  in  a  new  existence,  wbich  as  it  were 
estrMigea  the  body  left  behind." 

According  to  our  belief,  therefore,  the  real  meaning  of 
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aese  pictures  is  nothing  more  than  a  representation  of 
■agnetic  treatm^it.  We  cannot  ascribe  anj  other  motive  to 
be  actions  of  Anubis  above  the  extended  body,  than  that  he 
3aces  one  hand  npon  the  head  and  the  other  upon  the  breast 
f  the  sofferer,  or  upon  both  his  sides ;  all  of  which  actions 
tonld  undoubtedly  DO  magnetic.  We  must  not  overlook 
i»  &ct  that  the  reclining  figure  has  in  all  cases  its  eyes  open, 
lliich  could  not  be  the  case  if  it  were  a  mummy.  The  mag- 
ijtic  power  which  expels  disease  is  represented  by  Osiris  as 
ne  creator  and  preserver  of  life,  under  the  emolem  of  a 
hawk.  Anubis,  the  fidthful  guardian  of  life  (fidus  vigilque 
litarum  custos),  makes  use  of  his  power,  and  distributes  it, 
locording  as  it  is  required,  over  the  various  parts  of  the 
body. 

Thus  we  see,  in  various  stages  of  recovery,  that  the  patient 
giradually  rises  from  his  couch ;  a  fact  which  therefore  excludes 
the  idea  of  a  dead  body.  All  hypotheses  of  other  kinds  than 
that  of  magnetism  leave  room  for  doubt. 

As,  therefore,  direct  accounts  of  the  magnetic  treatment 
in  the  temples  of  the  Egyptians  and  of  the  magnetic 
Bleep  are  to  be  met  with  in  many  directions,  hypothesis 
Bids  us  in  explaining  those  mysteries  which  the  priests 
incorporated  in  the  hieroglyphics,  and  yeiled  from  the 
3yes  (5f  the  uninitiated.  That  temple  at  Tentyra,  with 
ito  chambers,  to  which  Denon  was  unable  to  assign  any 
neaning,  appears  to  have  been  especially  an  hospital,  and  it% 
chambers  were  dedicated,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  magnetic 
sleep. 

In  this  point  of  view  the  Egyptian  statues  which  repre* 
sent  priests  or  custodians  of  the  temple  are  very  remarkable ; 
seyeral  of  them  are  at  Paris  and  Munich.  In  their  hands 
they  hold  a  short  staff,  which  is  regarded  as  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  crook  and  the  fan,  which  were  the  usual  attri- 
butes of  the  Egyptian  priests.  Eor  what  were  they  intended, 
and  why  should  they  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  cus- 
todians of  the  temples  ?  I  do  not  find  an  explanation  any- 
where. Are  they  magnetic  conductors  P  The  short  staff 
resembles  in  size  those  iron  staffs  which  are  used  as  coi^ 
ductors  by  magnetisers  in  certain  diseases,  and  the  fiup 
might  be  used  in  applying  the  magnetized  water.  * 

How  little  do  we  Know  of  still  existing  monuments !  lioi 
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maiw  temples  maj  still  be  buried  beneath  the  Libyia 
san^  and  how  many  are  all  but  destroyed !  Thus,  at  ill 
events,  it  is  now  yerj  difficult  to  form  any  true  histcnical 
theory  in  the  uniyer^d  ignorance  of  the  symbols  and  hiero- 
glypmcs  of  the  Egyptians.  But,  with  the  desire  whdsk  is 
now  shown  on  eyery  side  to  unravel  that  which  is  mysterioiu 
in  the  great  and  lesser  Egyptian  mysteries,  with  the  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  the  hieroglyphic  writings,  and  tli0 
industrious  collecting  and  comparing  of  the  materials  alrea^ 
in  hand,  we  may  expect  that  the  clouds  hanging  over  tius 
subject  may  be  oispelled. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sciences  were  highly  cultiyatod 
in  Egypt ;  curious  monuments  of  all  descriptions  are  not 
alone  proofs  of  this,  but  also  the  writings  of  ancient  authon 
bear  the  same  testimony.  Moses  teUs  of  the  Egyptian  wis- 
dom, and  in  the  New  l^stament  we  find  that  '*  Moses  was 
learned  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  mighty  in 
deed  and  word." 

The  ancient  writers  maintain  that  the  sciences  were  de- 
veloped h^  the  Ee;yptian  priests,  and  from  them  passed  to 
the  rhoBnicians,  Arabians,  Greeks,  and  Eomans :  some  even 
say  that  the  Persians  and  Indians  learned  from  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  heads  of  the  Egyptian  belief,  as  far  as  they  are 
known,  may  be  stated  as  follows. : — 

Fhtha  is  the  emblem  of  the  eternal  spirit  from  which 
everything  is  created ;  they  represent  it  as  a  pure  ethereal 
fire  which  bums  for  ever,  whose  radiance  is  raised  far  above 
the  planets  and  stars.  In  early  ages  the  Egyptians  wor- 
shipped this  highest  being  under  the  name  of  Athor  ;  he 
was  the  lord  of  the  imiverse.  The  Greeks  transposed  Athor 
into  Venus,  who  was  looked  upon  by  them  in  the  same  light 
as  Athor. 

Apulejus  calls  her  the  Divine  Venus ;  and  Cicero 
also  speaks  of  the  omnipresence  of  Venus  (quae  autem  dea 
ad  res  omnes  veniret,  venerem  nostri  nominarunt).  Ovid 
sings,  that  she  governs  the  circle  of  all  things,  commands  in 
heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  waters.  Ftolomseus 
(in  Tetrabiblo)  and  Proclus  say,  when  speaking  of  the  PhcB- 
nicians  and  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  that  Venus  was  there 
worshipped  as  the  mother  of  the  earth. 

Among  the  Egyptians  Athor  also  signified  the  night,  as 
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Aie  commencemeiit  of  all  created  things;  for  eyerythin^ 
>rigmated  from  darkness.  We  find  this  theory  amon^  aU 
tihose  who  first  derived  their  knowledge  from  the  Egyptians. 
ELesiod  also  calls  the  night  the  origin  of  all  things ;  and 
Orpheus  says,  that  the  dark  night  is  the  creator  of  gods  and 
men. 

In  the  history  of  the  creation,  as  given  hy  Moses,  we 
find—"  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void ;  and 
darkness  was  upon  tho  face  of  the  deep."  According  to 
Orpheus,  the  ether  created  hy  Grod  appeared  first  in  the 
world ;  from'  this  was  created  chaos  and  dark  night ;  and 
this  covered  all  that  was  heneath  the  ether ;  hut  the  highest, 
invisible,  incomprehensible  Lord  had  existed  before  all  things. 
Orpheus  evidently  derived  his  theory  from  Egypt,  for  ine 
Egyptian  sages  worshipped  the  Eternal  Spirit  as  the  origin 
of  all  things,  who  could  not  be  perceived  with  the  senses, 
but  only  with  the  reason ;  he  created,  rules,  and  preserves 
all  things.  The  theory  of  Thales  agrees  with  this, — and  he 
also  gained  his  knowledge  in  Egypt.  According  to  Thales, 
the  water  was  the  commencement  of  all  things,  and  God  that 
spirit  who  made  all  things  out  of  the  water. 

According  to  the  Egyptians,  says  Jablonski,  matter  has 
always  been  connected  with  the  mmd,  and,  moreover,  in  an 
endless  chaos ;  the  spirit  of  chaos,  after  a  time,  took  the 
shape  of  an  egg,  and,  in  the  separation  of  its  elements,  de- 
veloped its  power  in  the  creation  of  all  things.  The  mind 
(mens)  has  a  double  nature,  male  and  female — that  is, 
the  principle  of  nature,  by  which  it  works,  is  active  and 
passive. 

The  principle  of  evil  is  also  foimd  in  the  theories  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians;  Tithrambo,  according  to  Epiphanias, 
which  Jablonski  translates  by  ira  Jnrejis,  and  the  G-reeks 
called  Hecate.  Typhbn  was  the  evil  power  of  the  Egyptians, 
fi^m  whom  everything  noxious  in  nature  originates ;  the 
Unclean  animals  were  sacred  to  him.  He  was  represented 
as  a  crocodile,  ass,  or  hippopotamus.  He  was  the  symbol  of 
the  destructive  south  wind.  The  Egyptian  priests  also 
maintained  that  the  gods  appeared  to  man,  and  that  spirits 
commimicated  with  the  human  race. 

The  souls  of  men  are,  according  to  the  oldest  Egyptian  doc- 
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trines,  formed  of  ether,  and  at  death  return  again  to  it.  Their 
other  teachings  oonsisted  in  a  profound  natural  philosophj, 
which  they  r^resented  in  pictures  and  emblems  which  weie 
unintelligible  to  aU  but  the  initiated,  and  gave  ri^^e  to  ihe 
strangest  fables.  We  may  form,  however,  some  indiieci; 
ideas  of  what  those  doctrines  were  fix)m  the  G-reek  philoso- 
phers who  had  been  in  Egypt ;  as  Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  Ac. 
According  to  them,  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun 
was  known  to  the  Egyptian  priests.  "  This  theory ,*  says 
Jablonski,  "  Pythagoras  took  fix)m  the  Egyptians;  and  it 
also  proceeded  from  them  to  the  Brahmins  of  India.  ( Jabi. 
Pantheon  -Slgyptior.  iii.  prolegom.  10.)  "  Keque  etiam  pras- 
termitere  hie  possum,  videri  celeberrimam  illam  Copemici 
hypothesin,  terram  circa  solem  moyeri,  sacerdotibua  JSgyp- 
ti(»rum  olim  jam  ignotam  non  fuisse.  Sciunt  omnes  hoc 
docuisse  Philolaum  aUisque  scholsd  PythagorsB  alumnos. 
Pythagoram  yero  placitum  hoc  astronomicum  ab  iEgyptiis 
accepisse  et  in  schoHa  sua  dogmata  esoterica  tradidisse  ex  eo 
non  parum  verosimile  miH  fit,  quod  idem  etiam  ad  Indorum 
Brahmanas,  jSl|yptiorum  priscorum  discipulos  dimanasse 
intelHgam."  Aristotle  and  Laertius  also  mention  this  theory 
of  Pythagoras. 

Astronomy  and  astrology  were  also  principal  branches  of 
Egyptian  magic.  According  to  Herodotus  (Hb.  ii.  c.  82), 
the  JEgyptians  were  the  first  to  name  the  days  after  the 
stars,  and  to  perceive  their  meaning,  so  that  they  could  foretel 
the  fortunes  of  man.  They  have  left  symbolical  references 
to  the  power  and  the  mutual  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  plaiiets,  and  the  stars,  in  all  their  temples  and  pyramids, 
AS  may  be  seen  afber  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years.  The 
Egyptians  also  possessed  physical  and  chemical  knowledge 
more  than  any  other  nation  of  antiqviHy,  as  is  shown  by  their 
buildings  and  works  of  art.  Lastly,  the  secret  knowledge 
of  the  priests  and  the  service  of  their  temples  were  lost 
during  the  dominion  of  tiie  Persians  in  Egypt  and  the  con- 
tinuous internal  disturbances,  or  were  so  distorted  that  they 
were  regarded  as  fables.  Magic,  in  its  true,  higher  signifi- 
cation, most  probably  reached  great  perfection  among  the 
Egyptians,  of  which  at  a  later  age  we  only  find  traces  in 
theurgic  arts  or  sophistic  juggleries.    Magic  is  shown  under 
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perfectly  difTerent  shape  in  G-reece,  and  is  found  among 
i  Israelites  in  a  sparing  and  peculiar  manner ;  but  it  was 
y  in  the  age  of  Constuitine  mat  magic  became  wholly  dis- 
)d  in  Egypt.  Theodosius  caused  the  temples  to  be  closed, 
i  he  himself  is  said  to  haye  destroyed  the  temple  of 
rapis. 
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THIRD  SECTION. 


MAGIC  AMONG  THE  ISEAELITBS. 

The  most  perfect  and  reliable  history  of  divine  and  human 
nature,  of  divine  revelation  and  influence  through  divine  (v 
pious  god-like  men,  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews  in  Holy  Writ. 

The  Bible  has  with  truth  been  called  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
for  it  contains  the  knowledge  of  that  which  is  holy,  agreems 
as  it  does  with  immoveablelaws,  and  combiiuBg  ^bTS 
weaving  deeds  and  laws,  words  and  actions.  It  shows  the 
true  connection  of  man  with  the  Almighty ;  it  has  the  most 
intimate  connection  with  the  profoundest  truths  of  the 
intellect  and  the  senses ;  it  speaks  of  the  origin  of  the 
universe  and  of  laws,  according  to  which  all  things  were 
created ;  of  the  history  of  man  before  and  after  the  Deluge; 
of  his  future  destiny,  and  the  means  of  attaining  to  it ;  of  the 
living  and  invisible  agents  which  Gt)d  employs  towards  the 
great  work  of  salvation ;  and  lastly,  of  the  highest  of  all 
beings,  the  Saviour,  who  combined  in  his  person  all  divine 
powers  and  actions,  whHst  those  who  had  gone  before  him 
were  but  the  representatives  of  single  powers  and  perfec- 
tions. It  shows  to  fallen  man  the  light  and  radiant  goal  of 
his  life,  and  prescribes  all  the  various  actions  of  purification 
and  regeneration. 

Having  seen  among  the  nations  of  the  East  the  stages  of 
magic,  the  degrees  of  development  in  somnambulism  and 
clairvoyance,  and* the  most  vaned  modes  of  producing  unusual 
effects,  we  shall  now  see  all  this  amung  the  Israelites,  but 
in  a  perfectly  different  character.    In  the  former  it  was  %df 
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and  the  present ;  in  the  latter  it  is  no  longer  the  individual 
which  is  influenced  by  magic,  but  humanity  and  the  future : 
there  the  light  shines  from  the  natural  powers  of  man, 
though  often  excited  by  artificial  means,  even  of  the  lowest 
description;  here  a  pure,  unclouded,  calm  light  is  seen, 
gently  influenced  by  the  breath  of  Qid,  and  illuminating 
the  fiiture,  to  which  all  life  and  being  tends.  To  the 
Israelitish  seer  the  fate  of  individuals  was  not  only  revealed, 
but  of  whole  nations,  even  of  the  human  race,  which  is  guided, 
as  it  were,  in  a  magical  manner  to  its  development,  and  the 
great  end  of  reconciliation  with  Gk)d,  which  in  the  old 
covenant  takes  place  in  an  almost  instinctive  somnambulic 
manner.  In  regardiug  first  of  all  the  history  of  the  old 
covenant,  we  see  this  remarkable  people  standmg  alone  like 
a  column  of  light  in  the  obscurity  of  Pagan  night. 

If  we  find  in  the  noblest  men  who,  in  other  nations, 
strove  to  attain  to  perfection,  uncertainty  and  doubt,  the  men 
of  God  show  the  impression  of  confident  truth,  representing 
the  higher  powers  by  living  words  and  deeds,  by  prooft 
which  separate  life  and  death,  truth  and  falsehood ;  and 
where  the  remains  of  other  nations  show  only  theories  or 
Ebdaptations,  we  find  here  a  continuous  chain  of  events  and 
actions, — a  living  and  diviae  assistance^  The  sacred  writings 
speak  of  all  this  with  a  connectedness,  with  a  dignity  and 
perfection,  that  no  other  nation's  history,  interwoven  with 
rabies,  can  show.  The  Bible  contains  the  lij^ht  which  shines 
through  aU  the  clouds  of  life ;  it  is  the  foundation  of  all 
human  actions,  the  guidiag  star  of  the  earthly  to  eternity, 
of  material  to  divine  things,  the  means  and  end  of  know- 
ledge. It  is  the  first  of  the  three  great  lights  which  guide 
and  rule  our  faith.  The  Bible  is  also  of  greater  weight  to 
'our  subject  than  all  other  records ;  and  I  shall  therefore 
.  quote  some  of  the  passages  which  have  reference  to  the  prin- 
dples  as  well  as  the  practice  of  magnetism,  especially  as 
regards  the  healing  of  the  sick  accordmg  to  biblical  precepts. 
Those  regarding  dreams  may  be  first  mentioned. 

A.  The  Old  Covenant. 

i      The  dreams  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ  are  extremely  nume- 
j  lous  and  remarkable ;  for  those  voices  with  which  Gt)d  spoke 
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to  tbe  cbosen  men  and  prophets  were  usually  beard  ( 

sleep :  thus,  as  Moses  shows,  tbe  visions  of  the  firs 

were  daring  sleep.    Numbers,  xii.  6 :  **  And  he  said, 

now  my  words.    If  there  be  a  prophet  among  you. 

Lord  will  make  myself  known  unto  bun  in  a  vision,  ai 

speak  unto  him  in  a  dream."     Job,  xzxiii.  16:  '^  In  a  c 

in  a  vision  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upoi 

in  slumberings  upon  the  bed."     1  Kings,  iii.  5 :  "  In  G 

the  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon  in  a  dream  by  night,  am 

said,  Ask  what  I  shall  give  thee."     Genesis,  xz.  3,  6 : 

Gk>d  came  to  Abimelech  in  a  dream  by  night,  and  said  tc 

Behold  thou  art  but  a  dead  man  for  the  woman  whicb 

hast  taken ;  for  she  is  a  man's 'wife. . . .  And  Gk>d  said 

him  in  a  dream,  Yea,  I  know  that  thou  didst  this  i 

integrity  of  thy  heart ;  for  I  also  withheld  thee  fix>m  si 

against  me ;  tber^ore  suffered  I  thee  not  to  touch 

Oonesis,  xxxi.  24 :  "  God  came  to  Laban  the  Syrian 

dream  by  night,  and  said  unto  him.  Take  heed  that 

speak  not  to  Jacob  either  good  or  bad."  Joseph's  dreai 

oerning  his  brethren  is  very  remarkable.   Genesis,  xxy 

*^  And  Joseph  dreamed  a  dream,  and  he  told  it  his  bret 

and  they  hated  him  yet  the  more.    And  he  said  unto 

Hear,  I  pray  you,  this  dream  which  I  have  -dreamed. 

behold  we  were  binding  sheaves  in  the  field,  and  Ic 

sheaf  arose  and  also  stood  upright ;  and  behold,  your  sl 

stood  round  about  and  made  obeisance  to  my  sheaf. 

his  brethren  said  to  him,  Shalt  thou  indeed  reign  ove 

or  shalt  thou  indeed  have  dominion  over  us  ?     And 

hated  him  yet  the  more  for  his  dreams  and  for  his  -i 

And  he  dreamed  yet  another  dream,  and  told  it  his  bre 

and  said.  Behold  I  have  dreamed  a  dream  more :  and  b 

the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  eleven  stars  made  obe: 

to  me.    And  he  told  it  to  his  father  and  to  his  brel 

and  his  father  rebuked  him,  and  said  unto  him,  What : 

dream  that  thou  hast  dreamed  ?    Shall  I  and  thy  n 

and  thy  brethren  indeed  come  to  bow  down  ourselves  t 

to  the  earth  ?" 

History  proved  that  Joseph,  after  he  had  been  s< 
his  brethren  to  the  Egyptian  merchants,  was  in  real 
a  later  date,  their  king  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh.  Jo 
power  of  expounding  dreams  is  shown  by  his  explaj 
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of  the  dreams  of  the  king's  cupbearer  and  baker,  as  well  as 
Pharaoh's  dreams  of  the  seven  fat  and  lean  cattle,  and 
the  seven  full  and  withered  ears  of  com.  In  the  New 
Testament  instances  of  dreams  in  which  God  spoke  to  the 
fidthful  are  not  wanting.  Thus,  an  angel  announced  to 
Joseph  in  a  dream  that  Maiy  had  conceived,  and  would  bear 
the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  and  afterwards  that  he  should 
flee  to  Eg^t  with  the  child,  to  escape  the  murderous  designs 
of  Herodias.  God  also  commanded  the  three  wise  men  to 
return  by  another  way  from  Bethlehem,  and  not  to  see 
Herodias  (Matthew,  ii.  12).  Visions  often  appeared  to  the 
Apostles  by  night:  for  instance,  that  Paul  should  go  to 
Macedonia ;  and  Acts,  rviii.  9,  we  find :  "  Then  spake  the 
Lord  to  Paul  in  a  vision.  Be  not  afraid,  but  speak,  and  hold 
not  thy  peace."  There  are  many  similar  passages — Acts, 
xxiii.  11 ;  xxvii.  23,  &c. 

Let  us  commence  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation. 
"  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.'* 
In  this  is  contained  the  original  principle.  God  is  an 
uncreated  being ;  the  heaven  and  the  earth  were  first 
created;  the  contrast  being  created  by  God.  As  of  a 
second  creation,  Moses  speaks  of  light  and  darkness : 
"  And  God  said,  let  there  be  light ;  and  there  was  light." 
Here,  too,  light  is  spoken  of  as  being  created,  but  having 
itB  opposite  in  darkness.  The  ancient  Egyptian  belief 
regarded  night  as  the  commencement  of  all  things,  and  the 
words  used  by  Moses  express  a  similar  idea :  ''  And  dark- 
ness was  upon  the  face  oi  the  deep."  But  if  the  Egyptian 
belief  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  very  early  orign,  the  error 
nmst  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  they  imagined  the  night 
fts  actually  having  existed  before  the  day,  as  the  Persian 
regarded  the  light  as  having  been  created  by  God  before 
dttrkness.  The  light  was  created  with  the  darkness,  as  its 
natural  contrast,  as  Moses  clearly  says :  "  And  God  divided 
the  light  from  the  darkness ;  and  God  called  the  light  day, 
and  ^e  darkness  he  called  night."  The  Bible  shows 
another  contrast  in  the  first  forming  of  the  world,  namely, 
in  the  water  and  the  spirit.  The  water  as  matter,  as  the 
serm  of  organisation,  and  the  spirit,  the  elohim,  the  fructi- 
rpnff  pnmsple.  ^  And  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
tiie  &oe  of  the  waters.'*     One-sided  views  on  this  poiniP  j 
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bare  led  tbe  earliest  philosophers  to  many  errors  and  ialse 
explanations.  Thus,  Thales  imagined  everything  to  proceed 
from  the  water,  and  overlooked  the  spiritual  activity,  which 
from  his  time  all  the  defenders  of  materialism  have  also 
done.  The  other  view  is  to  consider  everything  to  be 
spiritual,  and  matter  as  but  a  dead  weight :  this  has  been 
the  case  with  aU  spiritualists  and  defenders  of  the  world  of 
spirits  from  the  earliest  ages.  Moses,  therefore,  shows  that 
he  is  raised  far  above  all  disciples  of  the  Egyptian  temple- 
knowledge,  or  the  modem  theorists,  as,  illuminated  by  the 
divine  light,  he  does  not  regard  the  subject  from  a  distorted 
point  of  view,  but  represents  it  in  its  true  form  and  worth ; 
he  places  the  spirit  beside  matter.  Moses  has,  moreover, 
excellently  described  the  creation,  as  the  separation  of  the 
water  and  the  dry  land  took  place ;  the  gradual  growing  of 
herbs  and  plants,  which  propagated  in  the  earth,  of  fruitfal 
trees  which  carried  their  own  seed ;  of  the  living  creatures 
which  inhabited  the  waters,  and  the  birds  under  the  heavens, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  each  one  according  to  its  kind. 
How  Gk)d  made  man :  '^  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 
afber  our  likeness ;  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the 
earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth." 

The  Mosaic  Eden  is  the  habitation  of  the  original,  purely 
created  man,  within  whose  reach  grew  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.  The  symbol  of  the  serpent  shows  the 
nature  of  man's  fall.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  original 
purity  and  natural  wisdom  of  man,  when  treating  of  his 
life  in  God.  This  is  the  place  to  make  a  few  observations 
according  to  biblical  principles.  Eor  this  purpose  a  mystical, 
interesting  work  will  be  useful,  from  which  tne  following  is 
taken.  It  is  called  "  MATIKON ;  oder  das  e;eheime 
System  einerG«sellschafb  unbekannter  Philosophen,' printed 
at  Frankfort  in  1784 :  it  is  a  scarce  book,  and  its  theories 
have  much  similarity  with  the  Brahminic  doctrines. 

"  Through  this  divine  origin  as  the  immediate  reflection  of 
God,  Adam  was  not  only  the  highest  step  of  creation, 
having  precedence  of  all  others  by  the  impress  of  divine 

Sower,  for  his  being  was  not  derived  frem  any  mother ;  but 
e  wad  a  celestial  Adam,  created  by  Gt>d  himself,  and  not 
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oiiginatiiig  in  the  flesh ;  and  by  his  nature  he  enjoyed  all 
the  attributes  of  a  pure  spirit,  surrounded  by  an  in- 
scrutable covering.  This  was  not  the  present  body  of 
the  senses,  which  is  but  a  proof  of  his  degeneracy,  a  coarse 
husk  under  which  he  shelters  himself  from  the  attacks  of 
the  elements ;  his  garment  was  sacred,  simple,  indestructible, 
and  of  imperishable  nature.  In  this  condition  of  a  perfect 
glory,  in  which  he  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  happiness,  he 
was  destined  to  reTe«d  the  power  of  the  Allnighty,  and  to 
rule  over  the  visible  and  the  invisible.  In  the  possession  of 
all  natural  rights  and  insignia  of  a  king,  he  was  able  to  use 
all  means  to  fulfil  this  his  elevated  destiny.  For  as  a  com- 
batant for  unity,  he  was  assured  against  all  outward  attacks 
by  his  inward  and  outward  nature  ;  as  his  covering,  whose 
germ  is  still  in  us,  made  him  invulnerable."  One  advantage 
of  the  original  man  was  that  no  poison  of  nature  or  the 
power  of  the- elements  could  afiect  him.  In  the  regenera- 
tion of  man,  Christ  promised  the  Apostles,  and  all  who 
should  follow  him,  this  invulnerability.  He  also  carried  a 
fiery,  two-edged,  all-piercing  lance, — a  living  word,  which 
united  all  powers  within  itself,  and  by  means  of  which  he 
could  perform  all  things."  This  lance  we  find  mentioned 
by  Moses,  Genesis,  iii.  24  :  *^*  So  he  drove  out  the  man ;  and 
he  placed  at  the  east  of  the  G-arden  of  Eden  cherubim  and 
a  flaming  sword  which  turned  everv  way,  to  keep  the  way  of 
the  tree  of  life."  Under  this  sword  is  understood  the  living 
word,  which  man  originally  possessed,  and  will  only  regain 
in  his  regeneration,  and  return  from  rude  outward  sensuality. 
It  is  the  word  of  which  it  is  said  (Hebrews,  iv.  12)  :  "  Tor 
the  word  of  G-od  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper 
than  a  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  souls  and  spirits,  and  of  joints  and  marrow." 

The  Honover  (or  word  of  power)  of  Zoroaster  is  remark-  ' 
able  in  its  resemblance  to  this,  by  which  Ormuzd  conquers 
Ahriman  and  all  evil.  To  proceed  with  our  quotation : 
"  In  this  condition  of  regal  dignity  and  power,  man  might, 
as  the  living  image  of  his  Father,  whose  representative 
he  was,  have  enjoyed  the  purest  happiness,  if  he  had  re- 
mained in  Eden.  Instead  of  ruling  the  senses,  and  striving 
for  the  spirit  to  which  he  was  destined,  he  was  filled 
with  the  unfortunate  idea  of  confusing  the  eardiual  pointt 
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of  light  and  truth  (that  is,  he  lost  the  light  of  truth  in  the 
darkness).  Losing  sight  of  the  hounds  of  that  kingdom 
over  which  he  was  to  goyem,  he  confined  himself  to  odq 
portion  (the  senses,  whose  manifold  light  daasled  him,  so 
that  he  forgot  all  else),  and  flattering  himself  that  he  could 
find  the  light  otherwise  than  in  its  original  spring,  he  fixed 
his  lustful  eyes  upon  a  false  heing ;  was  enAmoured  witii 
the  senses,  and  hecame  himself  sensual.  Bj  this' failing  he 
sank  into  darkness  and  confusion ;  the  consequence  of  whicl^ 
was,  that  he  was  transferred  from  the  light  of  the  fiun  to  a 
night  of  many  small  twinkling  stars,  and  now  felt  a  naked* 
itess  of  which  he  was  ashamed.  This  misuse  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  connection  hetween  the  worids  of  spirit  and 
matter,  according  to  which  man  wished  to  make  the  spiritoid 
material,  and  matter  spiritual,  is  a  hreach  of  mamage,  cf 
which  that  which  since  has  been  carried  on  with  woman  ia 
but  a  shadowing  and  consequence.  Through  sin  man  lost 
not  only  his  original  habitation,  and  was  obliged  to  go  the 
way  of  all  flesh,  but  he  also  lost  that  fieiy  lance,  and  with  it 
all  that  had  before  made  him  invincible  and  all-seeing. 
His  sacred  garment  now  became  a  material  covering,  and 
this  mortal,  destructible  body  no  longer  defended  him 
against  the  elements.  The  mmd  also  shared  in  the  confii* 
sion  of  the  weaker  half  of  the  body,  and  inharjtnonic  sounds 
were  heard  in  the  dark  realms  of  the  world  of  spirits. 

'*  Although  man  sank  deeply  through  sin,  yet  a  hope  of 
restoration  was  lefb  him  under  the  conditions  of  a  perfect  re- 
conciliation. Without  this  reconciliation  he  sinks  deeper 
and  deeper,  and  the  return  becomes  more  difELcult  and 
dangerous.  In  this  reconciliation,  however,  he  must  inspire 
himself,  and  avoid  the  seductive  attraction  of  the  senses,  and 
endeavour  to  gain  the  beneficial  infiuence  of  a  higher  power 
through  prayer,  without  which  he  cannot  inhale  one  breath 
of  a  purer  life.  To  gain  this  reconciliation,  man  must 
gradually  conquer  and  cast  from  him  all  that  which  obscures 
his  true  inward  nature,  and  holds  him  back  &om  his  original 
state ;  for  man  neither  can  nor  will  be  at  peace  with  himself 
and  nature  till  he  has  overcome  everything  that  is  iniinical 
to  his  own  nature,  and  has  conquered  his, enemies.  This 
can,  however,  only  take  place  when  he  has  retraced  that 
path  in  which  he  diverged  from  his  original  state,    fin 
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musty  therefore,  gradually  free  himself  from  the  influence 
of  the  senses  by  an  heroic  life,  and  like  a  wanderer  who  has 
many  mountains  to  cross,  always  climb  upwards,  till  he  has 
gained  that  goal  which  is  lost  in  the  clouds.  Overcoming 
one  obstacle  of  time  afber  another,  he  must  dispel  the  clouds 
between  himself  and  the  true  sun,  so  that  at  length  the  rays 
of  light  may  reach  him  without  hindrance." 

The  following  is  purely  biblical,  without  resemblance  tp 
the  Brahminic  teachmgs  :— 

'*  GK>d  has,  however,  given  us  help  and  assistance  to  gain 
this  reconciliation.  They  were  inspired  agents  whom  God 
always  awoke  to  reclaim  man  from  his  errors.  But  man 
only  gained  perfect  reconciliation  through  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  who  at  once  perfected  and  represented  that 
which  those  agents  had  but  partially  and  individually 
performed.  Through  him  his  powers  are  first  roused  an4 
neightened ;  through  him  he  approaches  the  sole  true  Hght, 
the  knowledge  of  all  things,  and  especially  of  himself.  If 
man  endeavour  to  use  this  proffered  help,  he  will  certainly 
gain  his  end,  and  becomes  so  certain  oi  this  himself,  that 
no  doubts  are  able  to  turn  him  from  his  destination.  If  he 
raise  his  mind  to  that  degree  of  purity  in  which  it  becomes 
vinited  with  the  divine  nature,  he  is  able  to  spiritualise 
his  being  to  such  a  degree  that  the  whole  realm  of  the  soul 
is  so  clearly  shown  to  him,  that  he  feels  the  presence  of 
Gtod  nearer  than  he  had  ever  imagined  it  possible ;  all 
things  are  possible  to  him,  because  he  can  make  all  powers, 
his  own ;  and  in  this  harmony  and  uni^  with  the  fulness 
of  activity,  the  inspired  instruments  of  God,  Moses,  Elias 
— even  Christ  himself,  are  revealed  to  him,  and  being  sur- 
rounded by  thoughts,  he  no  longer  requires  books.  In 
short,  man  ca^  here  reach  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  that 
death  has  only  to  remove  the  coarse  husk,  when  his  spiritual 
temple  may  become  visible,  and  he  live  and  act  for 
ever.  It  is  when  he  has  passed  through  this  valley  of 
darkness  that  by  every  step  he  gains  increased  existence, 
intenser  power,  purer  atmosphere,  and  a  more  extended 
horizon ;  his  spiritual  b^ing  tastes  more  delicious  fruits ;  and 
at  the  termination  of  his  earthly  life  nothing  intervenes 
between  him  and  the  harmony  of  those  spheres,  of  which 
the  senses  only  give  a  faint  idea ;  without  the  distinction  of 
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the  sexes,  he  will  commence  the  angelic  existence,  and 
possess  all  those  powers  of  which  below  he  had  seen  but 
emblems  and  symbols ;  he  will  then  enter  that  eternal 
temple,  the  source  of  all  power,  from  which  he  had  been 
banished,  and  Christ  will  then  be  the  everlasting  high  priest. 
Hebrews,  vii.  17 — 24,  25.  Man  will  then  not  only  enjoy 
his  own  ^s,  but  also  participate  in  the  gifts  of  all  the 
chosen,  who  constitute  the  counsel  of  the  wise ;  that  holj 
prince  will  then  be  even  more  elevated  than  he  was  here . 
below.  Without  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun,  without  change  -  \ 
of  day  and  night,  without  innumerable  languages,— m 
beings  will  at  the  same  moment  read  the  holy  name  of 
the  eternal  book,  from  which  springs  life  for  all  beings." 
Hebrews,  xii.  22,  23.  Here,  also,  we  find  a  resemblance  to 
ideas  of  Zoroaster  when  he  speaks  of  the  celestial  com- 
panies, of  the  eternal  sacrifices  of  Ormuzd  and  his  servants, 
and  of  the  participation  of  each  servant  of  Ormuzd  in  the 
sacrifices  and  prayers  of  the  others." 

I  have  not  made  any  remarks  upon  the  preceding  extract, 
on  account  of  its  clearness  and  truth ;  and  from  the  fact 
that  it  seemed  to  me  suitable  to  this  work,  as  showing  that 
only  pure  and  truly  Christian  men  can  do  the  miracles  which 
Christ  promised  them,  and  see  visions  of  which  the  material 
worldly  man  cannot  even  have  an  idea.  Begarding  the 
appearances  and  proceedings  which  have  a  magnetical  cha- 
racter, so  copiously  recorded  in  the  Bible  ,  I  shall  make 
extracts  of  the  most  remarkable. 

The  first  is  found  in  Adam.  Moses  says,  G-enesis,  ii.  21 : 
''And  the  Lord  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adaii], 
and  he  slept.'*  The  question  now  arises,  what  kind  of 
sleep  was  this  P  The  answer  is,  a  deep  sleep.  It  must, 
therefore,  either  be  a  sleep  of  death  (icdpoy),  or  lethargy 
(icara^opd),  or  ecstasy  (eictrTaeriQ — ^raptus  divinus)  ;  or  was  it 
only  a  profound  common  sleep  ?  The  first  seems  to  me 
improbable ;  and  if  it  had  been  the  case,  we  know  that 
in  the  greatest  freedom  from  the  bonds  of  the  body,  or 
shortly  before  death,  the  most  perfect  clairvoyance  often 
shows  itself;  that  there  is  no  mention  of  a  heavy  sickness, 
but  only  of  a  "  deep  sleep."  K  it  had  been  a  lethargic 
state,  that  inward  sight  was  only  the  more  probable.  The 
seventy-two  interpreters  of  the  sacred  writmgs  look  upon 
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tluB  sleep  as  an  ecstasy ;  and  Tertullian  says  directly,  that 
the  power  of  prophecy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  feU  upon  him 
(Accidit  super  ilium  spiritus  sancti  yis  operatrix  prophetise). 

Another  remarkable  fact  is  the  building  of  the  Ark  of 
Koah  before  the  Plood,  which  he  had  long  foreseen.  Fur- 
ther, Abraham's  call  to  leave  his  fatherland,  TJr,  in  Chaldea, 
and  to  go  towards  Haran  in  Canaan.  Abraham's  visions 
were  numerous ;  or,  are  the  words  of  the  Lord  spoken  to 
him  to  be  regarded  as  a  symbolical  expression  of  his  inward 
contemplation  ?  Through  these  yisions  or  words,  as  it  may 
be,  it  was  shown  to  him  that  he  would  be  blessed,  and  the 
founder  of  a  great  people.  The  Lord  appeared  to  Abraham, 
and  said,  "  This  land  will  I  give  to  thy  seed." 

The  unsophiaticated  life  of  a  shepterd  natarally  brings 
the  mind  to  the  highest  degree  of  contemplation,  and  the 
more  so  when  the  mind  is  occupied  alone  with  God  and 
divine  things.  This  is  especially  shown  in  the  history  of  the 
pastoral  life  of  the  Gk>a-fearingUsraelites,  not  only  in  the 
Patriarchs,  but  also  afterwards  in  the  age  of  the  kings  and 
judges.  Isaac  and  Jacob  had  similar  visions  to  those  of 
Abraham,  of  which  the  ladder  ascending  to  heaven,  seen  by 
Jacob  on  his  journey  to  Mesopotamia,  is  a  very  remarkable 
instance.  "We  find,  G-enesis  xxviii.  10 :  "  And  Jacob  went  out 
from  Seersheba,  and  went  towards  Haran.  And  he  Lighted 
upon  a  certain  place  and  tarried  there  all  night,  because  the 
sun  was  set ;  and  he  took  of  the  stones  of  that  place,  and 
put  them  for  his  pillow,  and  lay  down  in  that  place  to 
sleep.  And  he  dreamed,  and  behold  a  ladder  set  up  on  the 
earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven ;  and  .behold  the 
angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  it.  And  behold 
the  Lord  stood  above  it,  and  said :  I  am  the  Lord,  &c, ; 
the  land  whereon  thou  liest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to 
thy  seed,  &c.  And  in  thee  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  And  behold  I  am  with 
thee,  and  will  keep  thee  in  all  places  whither  thou  goest, 
and  will  bring  thee  again  into  this  land ;  for  I  will  not  leave 
thee  imtil  I  have  done  that  which  I  have  spoken  to  thee  of. 
And  Jacob  awaked  out  of  his  sleep,  ana  he  said.  Surely 
the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not.  And  he  was 
afraid,  and  said.  How  dreadful  is  this  place !  this  is  none 
other  but  the  house  of  G^d^  and  this  is  the  gate  oi  Vi^^^'^i^Tir 
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How  remarkably  has  Jacobus  dream  been  fulfilled!  The 
promised  land  became  the  possession  of  the  Jews;  throng 
his  seed  were,  and  are,  all  nations  of  the  earth  blessed^ 
through  Christ,  who  is  the  heayen's  ladder  on  which  the 
angels  ascend  and  descend.  Another,  and  atiU  mm 
remarkable  passage,  is  found  in  the  history  of  Jacob.  It  ii 
this :  Jacob  agreed  with  Laban  that  he  should  have  all  thf 
spotted  lambs  and  kids  which  should  be  produced  by  thoei 
which  he  singled  out  &om  the  black  ones.  Laban  waa  ocnb 
tented,  and  Jacob  became  immensely  rich.  It  is  woiti 
while  to  quote  the  whole  passage,  and  to  draw  some  conda 
sions  from  it  concerning  the  magnetic  theory.  Whei 
Jacob  would  no  longer  t^d  Laban's  sheep,  and  wished  t( 
depart  with  his  wives  and  children,  Laban  said  to  him 
Genesis,  xxx.  27 — i&  :  "  I  pray  thee,  if  I  have  jbunc 
favour  in  thine  eyes,  tarry,  for  I  have  learned  by  j» 
perience  that  the  Lord  hath  ble88ed>  me  for  thy  saka 
And  he  said  unto  him.  Thou  knowest  how  I  have  served 
thee,  and  how  thy  cattle  was  with  me.  For  it  waa  littie 
which  thou  hadst  before  I  came,  and  it  is  now  increased 
unto  a  multitude ;  and  the  Lord  hath  blessed  thee  since  m 
arriving ;  and  now  when  shall  I  provide  for  my  own  hoiue 
also  ?  And  he  said.  What  shall  I  give  thee  P  And  Jacoh 
said,  Thou  shalt  not  give  me  anything ;  if  thou  wilt  do  this 
thing  for  me,  I  will  again  feed  and  keep  thy  flock.  I  will 
pass  through  all  thy  flock  to-day,  removing  from  thence  all 
the  speckled  and  spotted  cattle ;  and  aU  the  brown  cattle 
among  the  sheep,  and  the  spotted  and  speckled  among  the 
goats,  and  such  shall  be  my  hire.  So  shall  my  righteousnea 
answer  for  me  in  time  to  come,  when  it  shall  come  for  m^ 
hire  before  thy  face :  every  one  that  is  not  speckled  anc 
spotted  among  the  goats,  and  brown  among  the  sheep,  thai 
shall  be  counted  stolen  with  me.  And  Laban  said,  Behok 
I  would  it  might  be  according  to  thy  word.  And  hi 
removed  that  day  the  he-goats  that  were  ringstraked  aiu 
spotted,  and  aU  the  she-goats  that  were  speckled  am 
spotted,  and  every  one  that  had  some  white  in  it,  and  all  thi 
brown  among  the  sheep,  and  gave  them  into  the  hands  o 
his  sons.  And  he  set  three  days'  journey  betwixt  himsd 
and  Jacob :  and  Jacob  fed  the  rest  of  Laban's  flocki 
And  Jacob  took  with  him  rods  of  green  poplar  and  of  th 
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and  chestnut  tree,  and  pilled  white  strakes  in  them, 
lade  the  white  appear  which  was  in  the  rods.  And  he 
le  rods  which  he  had  pilled  before  the  flocks  in  the 
?s  in  the  watering  troughs  when  the  flocks  came  to 
,  that  thej  should  conceive  when  they  came  to  drink, 
he  flocks  conceived  before  the  rods,  and  brought  forth 

ringstraked,  speckled,  and  spotted.  And  Jacob 
^parate  the  lambs,  and  set  the  faces  of  the  flocks 
ds  the  ringstraked,  and  all  the  brown  in  the  flock  of 
I ;  and  he  put  his  own  flock  b;^  themselves,  and  put 
not  unto  Laban's  cattle.  And  it  came  to  pass  that 
3ver  the  stronger  cattle  did  conceive,  that  Jacob  laid 
>ds  before  the  eyes  of  the  cattle  in  the  gutters,  that 
night  conceive  among  the  rods.  But  when  the  cattle 
feeble,  he  put  them  not  in ;  so  the  feeble  were  Laban's, 
ae  stronger  Jacob's.    And  the  man  increased  exceed- 

and  had  much  cattle,  and  maidservants  and  men- 
its,  and  camels  and  asses." 

3  see  from  this  that  even  the  sheep  and  goats  could  be 
need  by  the  staves  which  Jacob  laid  before  them  in  the 

frQm  which  they  drank.  The  fact  that  mothers  in« 
^e  their  children  by  that  which  they  see,  has  been 
ted,  notwithstanding  that  its  truth  has  been  demon- 
»d  in  all  ages,  and  is  as  deeply  founded  in  the  nature  of 
al  existence  as  that  children  may  inherit  the  bodily  and 
d  peculiarities  of  their  parents.  That  Jacob's  sheep 
influenced  by  the  peeled  wands,  which  he  laid  with  so 

art  in  water  from  which  they  drank,  has  a  deep  mean- 

Jacob  either  did  this  from  experience,  or  some  vision 
3am  taught  it  to  him.  And  in  fact  we  find.  Genesis, 
10 :  ^'  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  time  that  the  cattle 
ived,  that  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes,  and  saw  in  a  dream, 
behold  the  rams  which  leaped  upon  the  cattle  were 
braked,  speckled  and  grisled."  V^Tith  the  water,  in 
I,  as  it  were,  they  reflected  themselves  and  the  wands, 
drank  in  the  image  which  impressed  a  new  form  \Lpon 
young,  and  thereby  satisfied  the  imagination  as  well  as 
ody.    We  have  not  space  enough  here  to  enter  into 

and  to  defend  the  natural  theory,  by  which  is  explained 
lanner  in  which  spiritual  impressions  are  even  more 

propagated  than  is  generally  supposed  possible  in  the 
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matter-of-fact  and  tangible  world.  That  numerous  class  o^ 
materialists  who  wish  to  turn  the  spirit  of  Holy  Writ  ink 
a  subject  of  everj-day  life,  that  it  may  not  appear  that  then 
is  anything  concealed  in  the  sacred  book,  for  which  the} 
have  no  understanding,  will  not  be  convinced ;  and  for  those 
others,  it  would  be  superfluous,  who,  under  the  mild  influenee 
of  a  higher  light,  build  at  that  temple  of  the  eternal  spiiit, 
which  will  endure  for  ever. 

With  Moses  himself,  the  great  man  of  GK>d,  we  find  no 
less  remarkable  appearances.  The  visions  of  Moses  were 
principaUy  dreams — some  of  them  ecstasies ;  and  added  tc 
this,  he  was  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the  Egyptians, 
whom  he  far  surpassed  in  miraculous  power;  and  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  piety  and  wisdom  was  chosen 
to  be  the  saviour  of  his  people  from  the  bondage  of  Pharaoh 
His  visions  were  manifold ;  even  the  whole  guidance  of  his 
people  and  their  legislature  proceeded  from  the  de{)th8  of 
his  mind.  If  we  look  upon  this  as  the  fruits  of  inward 
contemplation,  or  as  the  consequence  of  a  direct  command 
through  the  voice  of  Gk)d,  as,  according  to  the  Scriptures,! 
the  Almighty  spoke  directly  to  Moses,  it  is  in  the  firsi; 
case  a  purely  magical  contemplation ;  in  the  last  case,  if  we 
rather  incline  to  the  belief,  we  shall  find  confirmation  in  the 
idea  that  a  pious  mind  is  open  to  the  divine  influence,  and 
can  perform  miraculous  actions. 

Mioses  received  his  first  vision  on  Mount  Horeb,  where 
he  was  still  tending  the  flocks  of  Jethro,  his  father-in-law. 
Exodus,  iii.  2 :  "  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto 
him  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush ;  and  he 
looked  and  behold  the  bush  burned  with  fire,  and  the  bush 
was  not  consumed.  And  the  Lord  said  to  him.  Draw  not 
nigh  hither;  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the 
place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.*' 

Moses,  the  prophetic  seer,  acquainted  with  the  misery  of 
his  brethren,  and  full  of  religious  enthusiasm,  with  a  glow- 
ing imagination,  was  placed  in  such  a  position  with  his 
father-in-law,  Jethro,  in  Midian,  that  he  had  time  and 
opportunity,  as  a  shepherd  in  the  wilderness,  to  sink  his 
mind  in  religious  contemplation  until  he  heard  the  voice 
of  God,  and  saw  the  means  and  ways  of  becoming  the 
leader  and  shepherd  of  his  people.     His  innermost  heart 
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)pened  to  the  voice  and  influence  of  God,  who  appeared 
m  as  a  light  in  the  burning  bush  which  did  not  consume, 
^h  whom  he  conversed,  having  covered  his  face.  We 
a  Moses  the  inward  psychological  contest  of  fear  and 
,  of  vacillation  and  coimdence ;  of  resignation,  venera- 
and  obedience;  of  reliance,  and,  lastly,  of  enthusiasm, 
h  overcomes  all  worldly  obstacles :  he  was  provided  with 
rhuman  powers  to  command  the  elements,  and  to  give 
nee  of  the  power  and  glory  of  God  by  miracles.  Moses 
id  much  time  in  such  ecstasies  during  his  journey  in 
iesert  and  dunng  his  seclusion  among  the  mountains^ 
N&s  regarded  by  his  people  as  more  than  human.  The 
ELS  of  Moses  referred  to  the  present  and  future,  as  well 

the  events  passing  immediately  around  him.  He  not 
gave  his  laws  from  the  Mount,  but  also  beheld  from 
ce  the  sacrifice  made  to  the  Golden  Calf;  he  saw  that 
)uld  only  preserve  Israel  from  returning  to  idolatry,  and 
Etre  it  for  a  purer  mode  of  worship,  by  a  long  isolation 
e  desert,  from  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  Pagan 
•ns,  and  by  a  severe  legislature  in  Canaan.  From  these 
lations  we  may  direct  attention  to  the  visions  of  Mose^, 
ower  of  transferring  the  light  of  prophesy  to  others, 
magnetic  rapport ;  the  kinds  of  sacrifices ;  blessing  with 
r,  oil,  and  blood,  and  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  ;  as  well 
s  remarkable  commands  against  the  participation  in  sor- 

false  prophesy,  exorcism,  and  the  questioning  of  the 

• 

'  some  proceedings  similar  to  magnetism,  the  most  re- 
:able  are  the  staff  with  which  Moses  performed  his 
cles  before  Pharaoh,  and  the  stretching  forth  of  his 
s  before  which  the  sea  divided.  Exod.  xiv.  16.  "  But 
}hou  up  thy  rod,  and  siretch  out  thine  hand  over  the 
and  divide  it :  and  the  children  of  Israel  shall  go  on 
ground  through  the  midst  of  the  sea."  This  stretching 
L  of  the  hands,  and  the  miracles  wrought  thereby,  are 
jnthout  a  deep  meaning.  "With  this  stafiT  he  struck  the 
in  Eephidim,  and  caused  water  to  pour  forth  to  calm 
thirsting  and  murmuring  people.  Exod.  xvii.  16 : 
d  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  go  on  before  the  people, 
take  with  thee  thy  rod,  wherewith  thou  smotest  the 
r,  and  thou  shalt  smite  upon  the  rock,  and  there  sh^U 
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come  water  out  of  it,  that  the  people  may  drink."  Ani 
when  Amalek  came  and  fought  againBt  Israel,  Moses  8aii{ 
to  Joshua, — ^Exod.  x^ii.  9,  11 — **  Choose  out  men,  and  p 
out,  fight  with  Amalek ;  to-morrow  I  will  stand  on  rai 
top  of  the  hill  with  the  rod  of  Ghod  in  mine  hand.  And  il 
came  to  pass,  when  Moses  held  up  his  hand  that  Israel  pi»- 
TaQed :  and  when  he  let  down  his  hand,  Amalek  prevailed.'* 

The  gift  of  prophe(r7  appears  to  have  heen  communicated 
to  the  pious  elders  of  Israel  through  communication  witii 
Moses;  for  we  find,  Numb.  xi.  23—29,  "And  the  Lewd 
said  unto  Moses,  Is  the  Lord's  hand  waxed  short?  thou 
shalt  see  now  whether  my  word  shall  come  to  pass  unto 
thee  or  not.    And  Moses  went  out  and  told  the  people  tht 
words  of  the  Lord,  and  gathered  the  seventy  men  of  tb 
elders  of  the  people,  and  set  them  round  about  the  tab€^ 
nacle.    And  the  Lord  came  down  in  a  doud,  and  spab 
unto  him,  and  took  of  the  spirit  that  was  upon  him,  and  gan 
it  unto  the  seventy  elders :  and  it  came  to  pass  that  whet 
the  spirit  came  upon  them,  they  prophesied,  and  did  nol 
cease.    But  there  remained  two  of  the  men  in  the  camp, 
the  name  of  the  one  was  Eldad  and  the  name  of  the  otho 
was  Medad :   and  the  spirit  rested  upon  them ;   and  they 
were  of  them  that  were  written,  but  went  not  out  unto  tl» 
tabernacle :  and  they  prophesied  in  the  camp.     And  there 
ran  a  young  man  and  told  Moses.     And  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun,  the  servant  of  Moses,  one  of  his  young  men,  answered 
and  said,  My  lord  Moses,  forbid  them.     And  Moses  said 
unto  him,  Enviest  thou  for  my  sake  ?    would    Qrod  that 
all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord 
would  put  his  spirit  upon  them !" 

The  various  conditions  of  inward  sight  are  clearly  defined 
in  the  writings  of  Moses.  When  Miriam  and  Aaron  spoke 
against  Moses,  on  account  of  the  Ethiopian  woman  whom 
he  had  married,  they  said.  Numb.  xii.  2 — 8,  "  Hath  the 
Lord  indeed  spoken  only  by  Moses  ?  hath  he  not  also 
spoken  by  us  P  And  the  Lord  came  down  in  the  pillar  of 
the  cloud,  and  stood  in  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  called 
Aaron  and  Miriam :  and  they  came  forth.  And  he  said, 
Hear  now  my  words :  If  there  be  a  prophet  among  yon, 
I  the  Lord  will  make  myself  known  unto  him  in  a  vision. 
My  servant  Moses  is  not  so,  who  is  £uthful  in   all  mine 
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hoose.  With  liim  will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  even  ap- 
parently, and  not  in  dark  Bpeeches."  Thus,  therefore,  there 
were  among  the  Israelites,  as  among  all  other  nations,  and 
especiallj  in  our  magnetic  phenomena,  visions,  id  dreams  or 
the  language  of  a  dream,  or  dark  words  and  symbols,  as  is 
particularly  the  case  in  the  lower  stages  of  sleep-walking ; 
out  in  the  highest  state  of  vision  in  the  purest  minds,  as 
Moses',  it  is  a  direct  contemplation  of  truth. 

In  the  oral  intercourse  of  the  Lord  with  Moses,  and 
the  vision  of  his  form  as  Biblical  expressions,  we  must  not 
take  the  letter  but  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  For 
the  Lord  speaks  in  revelation  as  by  light,  and  not  with  a 
mouth ;  neither  is  he  visible  to  corpored  eyes.  Thus  the 
Lord  says .  at  another  place,  "  He  who  beholds  me  cannot 
live."  This  language  is  the  expression  or  impression  of  the 
divine  words  and  tne  reflection  of  the  eternal  light ;  it  is 
the  spiritual  communication  and  revelation  of  the  divinity 
to  mankind,  which,  according  to  the  degree  of  illumination, 
is  variously  accepted  and  imderstood  by  men :  as  in  ma- 
terial nature  light  produces  various  effects  according  as  it 
fiyis  upon  near  or  distant,  dense  or  thin,  hard  or  soft,  sub- 
stances. This  language  was  understood  by  the  prophets 
and  inspired  men  of  all  ages,  who  were  certainly  unable  to 
Tender  the  received  light  otherwise  than  in  the  language 
of  the  lips,  although  that  which  they  felt  was  simpler,  more 
impressive  and  spiritual,  than  any  such  interpretation  could 
be.  The  influence  or  word  of  God  consists  in  an  influence 
of  the  divine  light  by  which  the  soul  through  which  it  pene- 
trates is  as  it  were  electrified.  God,  as  the  centre,  only 
influences  the  centre  of  all  things, — that  is,  the  soul  and 
the  outward  manifestations  follow  naturally.  Not  less  re- 
markable is  it  that  the  bite  of  the  serpents  was  cured  by 
looking  upon  a  brassen  serpent :  we  find.  Numb.  xxi.  4 — 9, 
as  follows, — "  And  the  soul  of  the  people  was  much  dis- 
couraged because  of  the  way,  and  the  people  spake  against 
God  and  Moses.  And  the  Lord  sent  fiery  serpents  among 
the  people,  and  much  people  of  Israel  died.  Therefore  the 
people  came  to  Moses  ana  said,  We  have  sinned ;  pray  unto 
the  Lord  that  he  take  the  serpents  from  us.  And  Moses 
prayed  for  the  people.    And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
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Make  thee  a  fiery  serpent,  and  set  it  on  a  pole ;  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass  that  every  one  that  is  bitten,  when  he  looketh 
upon  it,  shall  live." 

The  visions  and  prophecies  of  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor, 
to  whom  Balak  sent  messengers  that  he  should  curse  Israel, 
are  very  remarkable.  "  If  Balak  would  give  me  his  house 
full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  word  of  the 
Lord  my  God,  to  do  less  of  more," — ^Numb.  ixii.  18.  The 
most  remarkable  of  his  predictions  is  that  of  the  star  of  Jacob 
(Numb.  xxiv.  4, 10, 16,  17, 19),  in  which  he  foreteUs  the 
advent  of  Christ.  "  And  the  spirit  of  God  came  upon  him, 
and  he  took  up  his  parable  and  said!:  Balaam  the  son  of 
Beor  hath  said.  He  hath  said,  which  hath  heard  the  words 
of  God,  and  knew  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High,  which 
saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty,  falling  into  a  trance,  but 
having  his  eyes  open, — I  shall  pee  him,  but  not  now :  I  shall 
behold  him,  but  not  nigh :  there  shall  come  a  Star  out  of 
Jacob,  and  a  Scepia^shall  rise  out  of  Israel.  Out  of  Jacob 
shall  come  he  that .  shall  have  dominion."  That  not  alone 
the  sacred  seers  had  visions  is  shown  by  the  history  of 
Balaam.  Balak,  the  king  of  the  Moabites,  wished,  through 
fear  of  the  Israelites,  to  join  the  Midianites.  But,  as  neither 
of  the  allies  had  any  desire  to  fight,  they  wished  to  have 
recourse  to  magic ;  and  as  they  themselves  had  no  sooth- 
sayer they  sent  to  Balaam  at  the  water  of  Pethor,  who  was 
celebrated  for  his  powers  as  a  soothsayer  and  magician. 
The  messengers  came  to  Balaam  with  the  reward  of  the 
soothsayer  in  their  hands, — and  we  may  therefore  suppose 
that  it  was  customary  to  pay  for  his  predictions, — ^and  begged 
him  to  curse  the  strange  nation.  Balaam  told  them  to 
remain  overnight ;  and  in  the  morning  he  announced  to  the 
messengers  that  God  had  not  permitted  him  either  to  curse 
the  people  or  to  go  with  them  to  their  country,  for  that 
that  people  had  been  sent  by  God.  Balak,  in  the  belief 
that  ne  had  not  sent  sufficient  presents,  sent  others  still 
more  magnificent,  that  Baalam  might  be  prevailed  upon  to 
go  to  him  and  curse  the  people.  Balaam,  a  mixture  of  faith 
and  vacillation,  of  love  of  truth  and  avarice,  of  true  prophecy 
and  the  black  art,  said  to  the  servants  of  Balak, — *'  If  Balw 
would  give  me  his  house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot  go 
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beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord  my  Gk)d,  to  do  less  or  more." 
Ajad  yet,  after  he  had  communicated  with  the  Lord  during 
the  night,  he  arose  aud  saddled  his  ass,  to  go  to  the  prince 
of  the  Moabites  ;  and  at  a  later  time  he  gave  to  these  ene- 
□aies  of  Israel  the  counsel  how  they  could  lead  them  to 
idolatnr.  Now  foUows  the  histoiy  of  the  perfectly  som- 
aambuiic  Balaam.  He,  being  inclined  to  inward  visions, 
became  at  variance  with  himself,  wishing  to  serve  God  and 
nammon.  His  conscience  racked  him.  "  And  G-od's  anger 
^as  kindled  because  he  went :  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
stood  in  the  way  for  an  adversary  against  them."  The  ass, 
jeeing  the  angel  with  the  drawn  sword  standing  in  the  way, 
burned  aside  into  the  field,  and  being*  forced  by  Balaam 
mished  his  foot  against  the  wall, — ^upon  which  he  stmck  him ; 
md  there  being  no  room  to  turn  aside  to  the  right  or  left, 
khe  ass  fell,  and  Balaam's  anger  being  roused  he  struck  her 
vnth  his  staff  the  third  time.  Lastly,  the  ass  spoke  to  him, 
upbraiding  him  with  his  treatment,  and  he  so  far  recovered 
iimself  that  he,  instead  of  the  ass,  saw  the  angel.  But  his 
X)nscience  tortured  him;  he  acknowledged  his  sin,  and 
wished  to  return :  but  the  angel  permitted  his  journey  with 
;he  condition  that  he  should  not  speak  otherwise  than  as 
}he  Lord  placed  in  his  mouth :  this  he  kept  against  all 
promises  and  attempts  of  Balak,  bo  that  *'  he  went  not  as  at 
)ther  times  to  seek  for  enchantments,  but  he  set  his  face 
jowards  the  wilderness,"  and  according  to  his  inspiration 
)lessed  the  people  of  Israel  instead  of  cursing  it ;  foretelling 
ts  increase,  and  afterwards  prophesying  the  star  of  Jacob. 

This  false  prophet  had  no  genuine  inspiration,  but  he 
was  and  acted  like  one  of  our  magnetic  seers.  Eor  he 
dways  went  on  one  side  in  silence  when  he  wished  to 
)ropnesy,  that  he  might  concentrate  his  thoughts  inwardly 
vithout  outward  distraction,  which  true  prophets  do  not. 
5.  The  inward  eye  was  open,  while  the  outward  senses  were 
dosed — "  the  man  whose  eyes  are  open ;"  for  evidently  the 
\jigel  with  the  sword  was  a  vision,  and  the  speaking  ass 
vas  nothing  wonderful  to  him,  which  certainly  could  not  be 
he  case  in  the  usual  waking  state.  According  to  the  Ara- 
)ic,  Balaam  means  "  the  man  with  the  closed  eyes,"  which 
occasioned  Tholuck  to  compare  Balaam's  visions  with  mag- 
letic  ecstasy.    3.  Balaam  was  so  little  able  to  diatin^viA&Vi 
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Ms  subjectiye  visions  ftom  the  objective  reftlity,  that  the 
speaking  ass  did  not  suroris^  him;  and  he,  when  he  had  le. 
covered  himself,  saw  the  angel  standing  before  the  asa 
and  bowed  his  countenance  before  him.  4.  He  used  certan 
means  of  producing  ecstasia  which  true  prophets  do  not 
for  he  secluded  himself,  and  must  have  been  well  aware  0 
the  influence  of  locality,  as  he  was  led  hj  different  places  t 
produce  visions  which  should  be  acceptable  to  Bal&k.  H 
must  even  have  been  accustomed  to  use  *^  magical  means;' 
for  it  is  said  that  "  when  Balaam  saw  that  it  pleased  tii 
Lord  to  bless  Israel,  he  went  not  as  at  other  times  to  sed 
for  enchantments, .  but  he  set  his  &ce  towards  the  wilder 
ness."  5.  Lastly,  Balaam's  ecstasies  were  uncertain  foi 
wious,  like  those  of  magnetism ;  their  ideas  and  expni, 
sions  ofben  symbolical, — as,  for  instance,  we  find,  ^Qi 
crouched,  he  lay  down  as  a  lion,  and  as  a  great  lion."  Tki 
fabe  prophet  then  returned  home,  and  appears  at  a  him 
time  in  the  Midianite  camp,  where  he  at  length  fell  by  thoij 
Israelitish  bands  who  were  sent  by  Moses  against  them,    j 

During  the  age  of  the  Judges  and  Kings,  dreams  an| 
prophetic  visions  were  synonymous. 

In  Numb,  xxvii.  18 — 21,  we  find  that  when  Moses  prayed 
for  a  worthy  successor,  "  The  Lord  said  imto  Moses,  tiiib 
thee  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  a  man  in  whom  is  the  spinUi 
and  lay  thine  hands  upon  him,  and  set  him  before  Eleazai 
the  priest,  and  before  all  the  congregation ;  and  Eleazai 
shall  ask  coimsel  for  him."  I  have  already  quoted  mam 
passages  from  the  Bible  in  which  the  dreams  and  prophetM 
visions  were  synonymous  ;  they  even  understood  under  thi 
term  dreamer,  a  prophet, — so  well  known  and  imporfcanl 
were  their  dreams.  "  And  when  Saul  saw  the  host  of  ihn 
Philistines,  he  was  afraid,  and  his  heart  greatly  trembled 
And  when  Saul  enquired  of  the  Lord,  the  Lora  answerec 
him  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by  visions,  nor  by  tb 
prophets"  (I.  Sam.  xxviii.  5,  6.) 

"If  th6re  arise  among  you  a  prophet  or  dreamer  d 
dreams,  and  giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a  wonder,  and  he  sayetil 
Let  us  go  after  other  gods,  thou  shalt  not  hearken  unto  the 
words  of  that  prophet  or  that  dreamer  of  dreams,  for  tiie 
Lord  proveth  you,  to  know  whether  ye  love  the  Lord  yoitt 
Otoi  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul" — (l5eat 
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xiv.  1 — 3.)  Prom  tliis  we  may  conclude  that  others  had 
prophetic  dreams,  who  were  no  prophets,  and  were  not  pure 
m  heart. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  enumerate  all  the 
visions  and  actions  of  the  prophets.  Yet  some  of  them 
tannot  he  passed  oyer  in  silence.  In  I.  Samuel,  chap.  xvi. 
%e  find  the  history  of  Saul,  who,  after  the  spirit  of  the 
iiord  had  departea  from  him,  became  melancholy  and 
troubled,  and  could  only  be  relieved  by  music.  "  But  the 
toirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from  Saul,  and  an  e^il  spirit 
Com  the  Lord  troubled  him.  And  Saul's  servants  said  unto 
Idbm :  Behold,  now,  an  evil  spirit  from  God  troubleth  thee. 
Let  our  Lord  now  command  thy  servants,  which  are  before 
iiee,  to  seek  out  a  man,  who  is  a  cunning  player  on  an 
larp,  that  he  shall  play  with  his  hand,  and  thou  shalt  be 
■well.  Wherefore  Saul  sent  messengers  unto  Jesse,  and 
pid,  send  me  Bavid  thy  son.  When  the  evil  spirit  from 
Sk)d  was  upon  Saul,  David  took  an  harp,  and  played  with 
lis  hand :  so  Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was  well,  and  the  evil 
Ipirit  departed  from  him." 

When  Saul  saw  the  host  of  the  Philistines  his  heart  failed 
hfan,  and  he  called  upon  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  answered 
hfan  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by  illumination,  nor  by 
irophets.  "  If  there  arise  among  you  a  prophet  or  a  dreamer 
If  dreams,  and  giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a  wonder,  thou  shall 
hearken  unto  the  words  of  that  prophet  or  dreamer  of 
IS."  Saul  was  seeking  after  signs  and  wonders  ;  asking 
luel  concerning  his  lost  ass  ;  seeking  the  witch  of  Endor, 
consulting  deceitful  dreams.  Samuel  said  to  him, 
'Wherefore  dost  thou  ask  of  me,  seeing  the  Lord  is  de- 
from  thee  P  moreover  the  Lord  will  deliver  Israel 
nkh  thee  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines." 
•  In  the  Books  of  Samuel,  who  even  as  a  boy  had  ecstatic 
Asions,  we  find  several  prophetic  visions.  Those  of  Samuel 
David  were  the  most  remarkable.  And  Saul  also  pro- 
lesied  till  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from  him.  The 
story  of  David,  who  when  in  years  could  not  become  warm, 
Ithough  he  was  covered  with  clothes,  has  been  already  men- 
led.  A  virgin  was  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  king's  arms,  and 
$88  him,  by  which  means  the  old  king  was  warmed  (I.  Kings, 
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Among  the  prophets  of  the  old  covenants,  none 
more  elevated  than  Elijah,  whose  name  expresses  the 
of  all  classes  of  higher  being.    Besides  teaching  the 
vital  doctrines,  we  find  a  fistory  recorded    which 
great  weight  ia  regard  to  magnetic  treatment,  and, 
remarkable  instance  of  recalling  apparentlv  dead  perso 
life,  deserves  a  literal  quotation: — "And  it  came  tc 
after  these  things,  that  the  son  of  the  woman,  the  mii 
of  the  house,  feU  sick ;  and  his  sickness  was  so  sore 
there  was  no  breath  left  in  him.    And  she  said  unto  1 
what  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  O  thou  man  of  Qt)d  ?  art 
come  imto  me  to  call  my  sin  to  remembrance,  and  tc 
my  son  ?     And  he  said  unto  her,  give  me  thy  son ;  ai 
took  him  out  of  her  bosom,  and  carried  him  up  into  a 
where  he  abode,  and  laid  him  upon  his  own  bed.    Ai 
cried  imto  the  Lord  and  said,  O  Lord  my  God,  hast 
also  brought  evil  upon  the  widow  with  whom  I  sojoun 
slaying  her  son  ?     And  he  stretched  himself  upon  the 
three  times  and  cried  imto  the  Lord,  and  said,  O  Lor( 
Q-od,  I  pray  thee  let  this  child's  soul  come  into  him  a 
And  the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  Elijah ;  and  the  soul  o 
child  came  into  him  agaia,  and  he  revived.    And  Elijah 
the  child  and  brought  him  down  out  of  the  chamber 
the  house  and  delivered  him  unto  his  mother ;  and  I 
said,  see  thy  son  liveth"  (I.  Kings,  xvii.  17 — 24,) 

Of  the  same  kind,  but  still  more  remarkable,  is  the  str 
instance  of  powerful  magnetic  influence  in  the  accou 
the  recalling  to  life  of  the  Shunammite  woman's  child  h 
prophet  Elisha :  II.  Kings,  iv.,  18 — 37.  "  And  whe 
child  was  grown,  it  fell  on  a  day,  that  he  went  out  t 
father  to  the  reapers.  And  he  said  unto  his  fathei 
head,  my  head.  And  when  he  had  taken  him  and  brc 
him  to  his  mother,  he  sat  on  her  knees  till  noon,  and 
died.  And  she  went  up  and  laid  him  on  the  bed  of  the 
of  Q-od,  and  shut  the  door  upon  him,  and  went  out." 
now  went  to  the  man  of  G-od,  who  lived  on  Mount  Ca 
to  seek  aid.  "  And  when  she  came  to  the  man  of  G 
the  hill,  she  caught  him  by  the  feet.  Then  she  said, 
desire  a  son  of  my  Lord  ?  did  I  not  say,  do  not  deceive 
Then  he  said  t-o  G^hazi,  gird  up  thy  loins,  and  take  my 
in  thine  hand,  and  go  thy  way ;  if  thou  meet  any  man,  s 
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)t ;  mid  if  any  salute  thee,  answer  him  not  again :  and 
staff  upon  the  feice  of  the  child.  And  the  mother  of 
ild  said,  as  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liyeth,  I 
•t  leate  thee.  And  he  arose,  and  followed  her.  And 
L  passed  on  before  them,  and  laid  the  staff  upon  the 
the  child ;  but  there  was  neither  voice  nor  hearing, 
^fore  he  went  again  to  meet  him,  and  told  him,  saying. 
Id  is  not  awakened.  He  went  in  therefore,  and  shut 
or  upon  them  twain,  and  prayed  unto  the  Lord.  And 
it  up,  and  lay  upon  the  child,  and  put  his  mouth  upon 
uth,  and  his  eyes  upon  his  eyes,  and  his  hands  upon 
ids :  and  he  stretched  himself  upon  the  child ;  and  the 
tf  the  child  waxed  warm.  Then  he  returned,  and 
.  in  the  house  to  and  fro  ;  and  went  up,  and  stretched 
f  upon  him  ;  and  the  child  sneezed  seven  times,  and 
Id  opened  his  eyes.  And  he  called  Gbhazi,  and  said, 
s  Shunammite.  So  he  called  her.  And  when  she  was 
a  unto  him,  he  said,  take  up  thy  son." 
it  may  we  learn  from  this  ?  Before  all  things  that 
ired  a  man  of  God  like  Elisha ;  secondly,  that  he  must 
leen  well  acquainted  with  the  transmission  of  the 
through  conductors,  or  he  would  not  have  sent  his 
3  on  before  with  his  staff,  to  awaken  the  child  by 
laying  it  on  his  face.  Thirdly,  the  command  which  he 
a  servant,  not  to  address  any  one  on  the  way,  has  a 
gnification.  He  was,  namely,  to  direct  his  attention 
;o  the  important  object  of  raising  the  dead  person, 
t  to  allow  himself  to  be  turned  aside  from  it  by  any 
^rhatever :  a  poof  how  necessanr  and  important  it  is 
e  magnetic  physician  be  entirely  nree  from  interruption, 
ir  to  occupy  himself  solely  with  his  patient.  Fourthly, 
nipulation  in  this  case  is  unsurpassable.  Fifthly,  it  is 
'  that  patience  and  application  are  requisite  in  mag- 
reatment ;  that  no  tree  can  be  overthrown  with  one 
for  Elisha  rose  after  a  short  time  and  walked  to 
3  in  the  house,  and  it  was  only  in  the  second  attempt 
e  child  sneezed.  We  can  also  learn  from  Elisha  (and 
hat  the  clearer  conditions  of  the  inward  senses  may 
jcially  called  forth  by  music.  For  when  Elisha  was 
)hesy  to  the  Kings  oi  Israel  and  Judah  against  the 
jes,  he  said,  "  But  now  bring  me  a  min^tteY.     .fekSi^S^ 
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came  to  pass,  when  the  minstrel  played,  that  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  him."  That  the  curative  effect  of  laying 
on  the  hands  was  known  to  them  is  shown  by  the  passage 
in  II.  Kings,  y.  11,  where  the  Syrian  captain  sadd,  *'  Behold 
I  thought.  He  will  surely  come  out  to  me,  and  stand,  and 
call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God,  and  strike  his  hand 
over  the  place,  and  recover  the  leper." 

We  often  read  that  the  bones  of  saints  have  perform^ 
miracles  after  their  death,  and  have  cured  sickness.  This 
was  also  the  case  with  Elisha,  for  we  read  (II.  Kin^,  xiiL.  20) 
— "  And  Elisha  died,  and  they  buried  him.  And  the  bands 
of  the  Moabites  invaded  the  land  at  the  coming  in  of  the 
year.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  were  burying  a  man, 
that,  behold,  they  spied  a  band  of  men ;  and  they  cast  the 
man  into  the  sepulchre  of  Elisha ;  and  when  the  man  was 
let  down,  and  touched  the  bones  of  Elisha,  he  revived,  and 
stood  up  on  his  feet." 

If,  however,  it  were  supposed  that  in  the  earliest  ages  men 
were  only  capable  of  prophecy  and  inward  contemplation, 
we  may  quote  instances  firom  the  Bible  of  women ;  as  for 
instance  the  witch  of  Endor,  to  whom  Saul  went  in  person, 
the  prophetess  Huldah,  Deborah,  and  the  woman  Lapidoti, 
&c. 

Let  us  turn  again  to  the  history  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
and  to  the  early  Oriental  nations,  and  compare  the  magic 
among  them  with  that  of  later  ages.  We  find  many  and 
striking  difierences.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  the  Israelites  stood  alone  among  all  the  surround- 
ing Pagan  nations,  and  magic  among  them  had  a  peculiar 
form.  Eor  although  the  Jews  had  spent  so  long  a  time  in 
Egypt,  they  carried  with  them  but  little  of  its  magic  ;  that 
is,  of  the  Teal  theurgic  magical  arts,  which  are  perfected  by 
natural  powers  and  human  inventions.  The  magical  ecstasies 
and  miracles  were  rather  inspirations  of  Divine  power ;  and 
the  influence  of  the  black  art,  producing  supernatural  effects 
by  natural  means,  was  forbidden  under  severe  penalties. 
In  heathendom  the  contrary  is  everywhere  the  case,  as  there 
the  true  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature  was  either  entirely 
wanting,  or  was  distorted  by  traditions,  or  obscured  by 
mysteries.  As,  for  instance,  in  Egypt,  Ather,  the  dark  night, 
was  worshipped  as  the  unknown  being  in  silence^  while  the 
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Jews  hailed  the  light  of  the  unity  of  QoA  with  hymns.  The 
power  of  natural  principles  was  dominant  in  the  whole  of 
neathendom,  and  dragged  down  mind  to  the  earth.  The 
true  divine  magical  iofluence  was  hidden  from  the  en^ng 
races  by  a  veil  through  which  only  a  few  stray  rays  pene- 
trated. The  li^ht  shone  in  the  darkness,  but  the  darkness 
comprehended  it  not.  '*  Heathendom  was  only  capable," 
says  Hamberger,  "  of  receiving  a  few  single  rays,  as  it  were 
obliquely,  while  the  chosen  people  of  God,  who  descended 
from  Shem,  enjoved  not  a  peripheric,  but  a  central  revela- 
tion of  Qt)d.  They  were  a  people  dedicated  to  the  Lord. 
He  had  chosen  them  as  his  people  from  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth." 

Israel  was  defitiued,  not  so  much  to  grasp  the  outward 
;lory  of  Q-od,  as  to  comprehend  his  inward  nature ;  to  be 
ed  stiU  deeper  into  the  holiness  of  the  Divine  Being.  This 
could  not,  however,  be  achieved  at  once,  and  if  it  was  not 
Israel  alone  who  was  to  be  blessed,  but  all  nations  of  the 
earth  were  to  be  blessed  through  Israel,  this  could  only  be 
brought  about  by  degrees  and  through  time.  "  Longing,  or 
love,"  says  Schlegel,  "  is  the  beginning  and  root  of  all 
higher  knowledge  and  divine  wisdom.  Patience  in  seeking, 
in  faith,  and  in  the  struggle  of  life,  is  the  middle  of  the 
way  ;  but  hope  alone,  the  end,  remains  here  for  man. 
The  necessary  epoch  of  preparation,  of  gradual  progression, 
may  not  be  overstepped  or  thrown  aside  in  this  noble 
struggle  of  man.  Until  this  is  sufficiently  observed,  the 
character  and  even  the  histoiy  of  the  Hebrew  nation  cannot 
be  understood.  The  whole  being  of  this  people  was  built 
upon  hope,  and  the  highest  point  of  their  inner  life  was 
placed  in  a  £ar  distant  friture.  In  this  also  consists  a 
principal  difference  between  the  sacred  record  of  the  Hebrews 
and  those  of  other  ancient  Asiatic  nations.  In  the  oldest 
records  of  the  other  nations,  in  the  really  historical  portions, 
the  eye  is  always  directed  towards  the  glorious  past,  with  a 
melancholy  feeling  of  that  which  the  world  and  man  had 
lost.  Of  all  the  abundance  of  these  touching  recollections, 
and  of  the  most  ancient  records,  Moses  in  his  revelation  to 
the  Israelitish  people  made  but  sparing  mention,  wisely 
choosing  only  that  which  was  indispensable  and  necessaiy 
for  his  people,  and  the  divine  intentions  con.cermiig\^.    ^' 
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these  writings  from  those  of  the  first  lawgiver,  who  raised  Ina 
nation  from  the  nature  worship  of  Egypt,  to  those  of  the  pro< 
phetic  king  and  psahnist,  and  to  the  last  admonitory  words 
in  the  desert,  are,  accordmg  to  their  contents  and  the  inward 
sense,  prophetic  writings ;  the  nation  maybe  called  a  prophetic 
one  in  the  highest  sense,  and  is  accepted  as  such  historically, 
having  been  and  become  so  in  its  existence  and  strange 
fortunes."  h 

"  The  guidance  of  the  Jewish  nation,"  says  Molitor,  p 
"  gives  the  most  clear  proof  of  the  truth  of  their  Gtod  and 
religion.  In  all  other  nations  there  certainly  were  oracles;  i^ 
they  were  questioned  on  all  important  points,  and  no  action 
of  me  was  undertaken  without  the  advice  of  the  gods  being 
asked.  In  no  single  pagan  religion  do  we  find  a  truly 
positive,  divine  guiduice ;  man  stands  alone  in  his  op 
power.  It  is  far  different  in  the  Israelitish  people,  wliich 
was  nothing  in  itself  and  alone,  but  whose  whole  being  and 
|;uidance  were  evidently  the  work  of  the  Divinity.  "Where 
IS  there  a  people  which  has  such  an  ethical  legislature? 
Where  shall  we  find  a  nation  in  whom  hunulity,  obedience,  and 
the  most  child-like  resignation  to  G-od,  is  made  the  first  duty 
of  life  ;  chastisements  regarded  as  a  proof  of  love,  and  man 
guided  to  his  destination  in  humility  and  suffering  ?  We 
certainly  find  in  heathendom  trials,  but  they  are  only  trials 
in  valiantly  overcoming  the  temptations  of  evil.  Nowhere 
do  we  find  a  word  of  praise  of  humility  and  self-deniaL 
Moses,  for  instance,  is  called  the  most  humble  of  men :  is 
this  praise  which  was  ever  bestowed  upon  heathen  heroes  ?" 
(Cabbdah,  Part  iii.  p.  116.) 

A  material  difference  is  evident  between  the  Israelitish 
and  heathen  seers.  K  even  the  magical  appearances  proceed 
universally  from  natural  capabilities,  here  as  elsewhere ;  if 
the  imagmation  and  sympathy,  and  the  outward  natural 
influences,  produced  similar  effects,  and  if  the  Israelites 
learned  much  from  the  Egyptian  mysteries— as,  for  instance,  |s 
the  prophetic  schools,  the  inspiring  dances  and  songs — yet  jtb 
we  shall  find,  as  regards  the  motives  and  effects,  so  great  a  i 
difference,  that  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  upon  here,  k 
Having  already  given  the  particular  signs  of  the  true  pro-  ii 
phets,  the  signs  of  the  false  prophets  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  magician,  the  Indian  Brahmin,  the  mysterious 
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priest,  produces  ecstasy  through  his  own  will,  and  bj  self- 
chosen  means,  attaining,  at  the  same  time,  his  supposed 
union  with  Otod ;  Moses  and  the  true  Israelitish  prophets 
received  the  call  to  serve  God  unexpectedly. 

2.  The  magician  raises  himself,  through  his  own  powers, 
to  a  higher  state  than  the  surrounding  world ;  he,  therefore, 
intentionally  secludes  himself,  and  this  seclusion  even 
becomes  a  command :  through  this  follow  exclusions  and 
gradations  of  rank,  as  the  Indian  and  Egyptian  castes, 
which  produce  a  decided  influence  upon  sdl  the  relations 
of  the  world  and  mind.  Moses  and  the  prophets  are  in 
seclusion  rather  firom  inward  passive  fear ;  suddenly  the 
call  is  heard,  and  they  follow  in  humility,  with  countenance 
covered  with  their  garments.  The  redemption  of  the  people 
of  Moses  did  not  proceed  from  his  own  will,  and  he  himself 
does  not  desire  any  pre-eminence ;  he  does  not  separate  the 
classes,  but  he  separates  the  united  people  from  the  blind 
heathendom,  and  sanctifies  it  to  the  Lord ;  he  himself  is  the 
announcement  of  the  belief  in  Gt)d's  universal  government ; 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments ;  of  the  love  of  God, 
of  order,  and  of  justice. 

3.  Contempt  for  the  world,  and  pride  of  their  own  worth  in   V 
a  life  of  contemplation,  are  found  in  the  magical  seers.   A  wise 
use  of  life,  an  obedient  service  of  God,  and  a  continual 
remembrance  of  man's  si^iful  nature,  cause  the  true  prophet 

to  pray  for  divine  aid,  illumination,  and  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  for  the  power  to  obey  a  higher  wiU  than  his  own. 
To  the  Brahmin,  for  instance,  this  earth  is  a  hell,  an  existence 
of  trouble ;  to  the  prophet,  it  is  a  school  where  he  may  gain 
true  happiness  and  peace  through  the  fulfilment  of  his  auties. 

4.  The  magicians  are  themselves  lawgivers ;  the  prophets 
are  child-like  and  obedient  disciples, — the  declarers  and  ex- 
pounders of  the  revelations  of  God. 

6.  There  we  find  the  means  of  producing  ecstasy,  with 
contempt  and  renouncement  of  the  world,  and  unnatural 
chastisement  of  the  body.  Here  the  world  is  arranged  for 
a  regulated  use  of  life ;  the  prophet  uses  no  means  to  pro- 
duce ecstasy  ;  he  utters  the  received  word  of  God  without 
preparation,  and  imparts  it  to  his  brethren ;  he  lives  with 
his  fellow  men,  and  does  not  mortify  the  body. 

6.  The  vision  itself  is^  in  the  highest  ec^t^^^   oil  "^^ 
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magicians,  a  kind  of  radiance,  sunk  in  which,  the  world,  'wHih 
its  signification,  and  perhaps  even  the  inward  constitutioii 
of  the  mind,  may  be  clearly  shown  to  them,  as  to  our  cUbs 
Yojants.    But  their  Hps  are  silent  in  the  deKght  of  tiie 
ecstasy  and  the  dazzling  radiance  of  a  self-illumination: 
from  this  cause  arise  the  many  confusions  of  truth  and 
falsehood,  of  impressions  of  the  mind  and  pictures  of  tiw 
fanc^  in  broken  and  inharmonic  shapes,  of  spasms  and  caH' 
tortious  of  the  body  and  soul,  as  they  appear  fleetingly  aod 
in  confused  masses  in  our  somnambulists.     Their  visioiig 
are,  like  those  of  the  somnambulists,  not  always  to  be  de- 
pended on,  and  require  an  explanation,  not  being  always 
understood  in  their  proper  sense.    In  the  prophets,  visiom 
are  illuminations  and  reflections  of  a  gentle  divine  ligkt 
upon  the  mirror  of  a  pure  mind,  which  retains   its  indi* 
viduality,  and  remains  in  conscious  dependence  and  con- 
nection  with  God  and  the  outer  world ;  their  visions  refer 
to  the  common  affairs  of  life,  religious  and  civil ;  the  pro- 
phet speaks,  and  his  words  are  doctrines  of  truth,  clearly 
expressed  to  aU  ages  of  mankind,  and  intelligible  to  every 
one.   He  seeks  and  finds  his  happiness,  not  in  ecstasy,  but  in 
the  pleasures  of  his  mission,  in  spreading  the  word  of  God ; 
not  in  secluded  reflection,  -but  in  the  communication  and 
active  co-operation  with  his  fellow  men ;  the  true  prophet 
is,  therefore,  not  lost  in  inward  contemplation,  nor  does  he 
forget  himself  in  the  world,  but  remains  in  active   com^ 
munion  with  God,  and  with  his  neighbours,  in  word  and 
deed. 

Lastly, — 

7.  As  in  the  varieties  of  inspiration  the  motive  and  pro- 
ceedure  differ,  so  do  also  the  object  and  the  result.  The 
Indian  magicians  complain  of  the  gradual  degeneracy  of 
the  mind  from  its  original  brilliancy,  in  the  different  periods 
of  the  world,  in  perishable  nature,  and  the  realms  of  death; 
and  deplore  the  misery  connected  with  this — the  discord— 
the  confusion  and  distraction  of  the  mind,  as  we  find  it  to 
be  the  case  among  the  various  heathen  nations.  On  the 
contrary,  how  much  has  not  the  illumination  of  the  mind, 
through  true  prophets,  in  respect  to  religion  and  the  arts,  |i 
increased  and  risen  in  construction  and  harmony  by  a  steady 
progress.    Engrafi;ed  upon  Judaism,  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
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tisnitr,  which  is  spread  over  the  West,  extends  its  power 
stiU  further :  and,  while  in  heathendom  everything  is  sink- 
bg  into  unconsciousness  and  night,  through  unfruitful  com- 
tnnnion,  herd,  by  active  belief,  moimtaiiiB  are  removed,  and 
seeds  sown  in  mutual  assistance,  whose  finiits  will  only  ripen 
bo  our  use  in  the  other  world,  towards  which  our  endeavours 
should  be  directed. 

The  object  of  life  is  ,to  the  magician  his  inward  contem- 
plation ;  the  true  prophet  lives  in  faith,  and  not  in  visions. 

Historians  and  phHosophers  of  modem  times  have  re- 
^rded  the  ecstatic  phenomena  of  the  Israelitish  prophets, 
and  especially  of  t^e  Apostles,  as  identical  with  magnetic 
clairvoyance.  Towards  the  explanation  and  closer  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  we  may  add  the  following  to  the  quota- 
don  already  given. 

True  prophets  are  especially  called  by  Gk)d,  and  influenced 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  announce  the  will  and  counsel  of 
&od.  They  are  called  seers,  men  of  God,  servants  and 
messengers  of  the  Lord,  angels,  guardians.  The  distinguish- 
ing mariks  of  a  true  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament  were : — 

1.  That  their  prophecies  agreed  with  the  teachings  of 
Bfoses  and  the  patriarchs  (Deut.  xiii.  1)  ;  2.  That  they 
ihould  prove  true  (Deut.  xviii.  21 ;  Jeremiah,  xxviii.  9)  ; 
3.  That  they  should  perform  miracles,  but  only  when  a  par- 
ticular covenant  was  to  be  formed,  or  a  reformation  of  a 
legenerate  age  should  be  brought  about;  4.  That  they 
should  agree  with  other  prophets  (Es.  viii.  2,  Jerem.  xxvi. 
18)  ; — 6.  That  they  should  lead  a  blameless  life  (Jeremiah, 
xxvii.  4  ;  Micah,  li.  11)  ; — 6.  That  they  should  show  holy 
zeal  for  Gted's  works  (Jeremiah,  xxvi.  13)  ; — 7.  That  they 
should  have  an  impressive  delivery  (Jerenuah,  xxi.  28,  29). 
Their  duty  consisted  in,  firstly,  instructing  the  people, 
especially  when  the  priests,  whose  duty  it  particularly  was, 
were  negligent; — secondly,  in  replacing  the  worship  of 
God  upon  its  former  footing  (2  Kings,  xvii.  18  ;  Ezek.  iii. 
17)  ; — thirdly,  to  foretell  fiiture  events,  and,  therefore,  also 
bo  ask  the  counsel  of  God  (1  Kings,  xiv.  2,  3  ;  xxii.  6,  8)  ; — 
rourthly,  to  pray  for  the  people  and  avert  the  threatened 
punishment  (Gen.  xx.  7 ;  Kings,  xix.  2)  ; — and  fifthly,  that 
5hey  should  commit  the  will  of  God  to  writing  (1  Chron. 
txix.  9).  ^ 
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The  same,  on  the  whole,  may  be  said  conceming  the 
Apostles,  the  messengers  and  announcers  of  the  living  word. 
They-  are  called  messengers,  because  Christ  himself  chose 
and  sent  them  over  all  the  world,    to   bring   about  the 
reconciliation  with  God,  and  to  gather  together  the  chosen. 
They  did  not  offer  themselves  ror  this  service,  but  Christ 
called  them  directly,  and  verbally  imparted  the  teaching  to 
them,  that  the  Messias  had  appeared,  and  given  them  the 
power  of  working  miracles  through  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
Their  new  teachings,  namely,  are  very  different  to  those  of 
prophets  of  the  Old  Covenant, — repent  and  believe  in  the 
gospel,  by  which  you  will  show  that  you  love  Gk)d  above  all, 
and  your  neighbour  as  yourself.     Their  life  itself  is  a  faith- 
ful following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  in 
word  and  deed,  in  action  and  suffering. 

If  we  bear  these  definitions  well  in  mind,  no  one  can  find 
it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  magical  and  magnetic 
clairvoyance,  and  prophetic  inspiration ;  not  to  over-estimate 
the  former  and  not  to  depreciate  the  latter.  For  although 
the  appearances  are  similar  at  first  sight,  yet  the  difiference 
is  easily  perceptible  if  we  regard  them  according  to  their 
meaning,  form,  and  their  intention  or  object. 

According  to  the  origioating  cause,  the  difference  consists 
in  the  magical  and  magnetic  clairvoyance  being  in  most 
cases  of  human  origin,  and  having  grown  up  in  diseased 
ground,  although  it  may  be  developed  by  the  art  of  the  phy- 
sician, or  by  accident,  or  by  its  own  innate  power ;  an  abnormal 
state  of  the  health  is,  however,  always  the  result,  and  sleep 
with  a  suspension  of  the  outward  senses  is  the  first  requisite. 
If  there  be  a  greater  predisposition  in  certain  individuals, 
there  must  be  a  physiological  cause  in  the  body  itself; 
and  if  circumstances  assist  sleep-walking  in  others,  it 
belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  nature,  which  grasps  the  clair- 
voyant in  strong  bands,  and  still  remains  the  ruling  influence, 
even  when  he  reaches  the  highest  states. 

Prophetic  inspiration  is  not  produced  by  nature  or  by 
man;  its  impiuse  is  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  divine 
wiU.  The  divine  call  comes  unexpectedly,  and  the  physical 
condition  is  not  regarded ;  the  physical  are  never  the  in- 
iuencing  powers,  but  remain  depeudent  upon  the  mind, 
Trhich  uses  them  aa  t\ie  ma^tumeofe^  ^o^xmc^^  ^^\r^!s»\isiL<i\i4s.. 
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A  sleep-life  with  deadened  functions  of  the  senses  and  phy- 
sical crises  are  not  found  here. 

Secondly,  magnetic  clairvoyance  treats  *  immediately  of 
the  health  and  the  individual  life,  or,  at  least,  of  some  circle 
of  human  existence.  The  clairvoyant  directs  his  attention 
at  will  upon  subjects  chosen  by  himself,  at  least  in  most 
CBiSes,  or  he  expounds  his  own  visions ;  conducts  his  affairs, 
or  the  affairs  of  those  around  him,  as  if  influenced  outwardly, 
without  any  active  enduring  self-reliance  or  activity  benefi- 
cial to  the  community.  Human  nature,  affection  and 
inclination,  are  never  entirely  wanting  in  the  magical  circle 
of  the  seer,  and  the  working  of  his  will  and  belief  shows 
no  supernatural  and  enduring  effect,  either  upon  himself 
or  those  around  him. 

The  true  prophet  is  subject  to  no  change  of  form,  but 
always  exhibits  similar  actions,  announcing  Him  who 
is  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and  who  has  made  all 
things.  The  prophets  are  not  alone  seers,  but  instru- 
ments of  the  divine  will.  To  teach  the  true  know- 
ledge of  aod  with  the  extension  of  his  kingdom,  which 
is  truth  and  love,  is  his  sole  occupation,  and  he  strives 
against  lies  and  wickedness  to  overcome  the  world. 
That  which  is  perishable  and  worldly,  egotism  and  sen- 
suality, health,  nches  and  honour  among  men,  and  dominion 
over  others,  does  not  regard  him.  The  prophet  does  not 
preach  a  present,  but  a  future  happiness,  and  the  true  peace 
of  God,  in  the  hope  of  eternal  life  in  the  divine  presence ; 
and  not  from  personal  impulse  and  pleasure,  or  from  worldly 
views,  but  through  God's  inspiration,  as  the  willing  vessel 
of  a  continuous  illumination ;  as  the  model  in  action  and 
life ;  as  the  servant  and  mediator  between  God  and  all 
men — ^between  time  and  eternity — ^between  heaven  and 
earth,  through  prayer.  In  word  and  deed  the  prophet 
remahiB  in  liling  an^  unintemipted  communioii  with  W 
and  his  fellow  beings.  He  does  not  seclude  himself;  does 
not  sink  into  his  own  visions,  feelings,  and  personal  con- 
cerns. The  prophets  regard  not  individuality,  but  the 
fate  of  nations  and  universal  events,  and  therefore  they  are 
able  to  perform  supernatural  and  superhuman  actions, 
strengthened  by  the  sdl-powerftil  influence  of  their  will  and 
£utb,  as  well  upon  their  own  bodies  aa  "ogoii  o^JckSt^,  «cl\ 
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over  all  outward  nature  in  its  temporal  and  local  boundariei. 
Sudden  conversions  and  changes  of  belief;  immediate  curei 
of  difficult  and  tedious  complaints ;  warnings  of  threaten- 
ing dangers,  and  assistance  to  those  requiring  it  at  a  dis- 
tance; comfort  and  strength  in  trial  and  suffering,  ane 
proofs  of  this  divine  higher  power. 

Thirdly,  clairvoyance  is  a  phenomenon  arising  uninten^ 
tionally,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  seer,  without  object; 
or  the  object  is  the  temporal  well-being,  the  restoratica 
of  health,  or  some  discoveiy  of  secrets;  nourishmeot  |f 
for  curiosity  and  enquiry.  Possibly  in  the  his^hest  and 
niest  states  the  inspi^tion  may  strive  after  a  l^her  <utd 
nobler  object.  In  the  prophets,  as  we  have  said,  the  object 
is  the  revelation  of  the  divine  word  to  man ;  the  extennoii 
of  God's  kingdom  on  earth ;  the  ennobling  and  happiness 
of  the  human  race.  Impelled  by  the  spirit  of  Ghoii,  on 
whose  assistance  they  rely,  their  endeayour  is  no  other  than 
to  spread  the  light  of  truth,  to  strengthen  the  struggh'ng 
against  evil,  to  awaken  love  and  mutual  aid  and  assist^ce; 
to  spread  peace  and  universal  happiness.  Personal  advan- 
tage, self-mterest,  is  not  regarded  bv  the  men  of  Gtod. 
The  foundation  of  their  power  is  faith  m  the  power  of  God ; 
and  they  obey  all  commandments  through  love,  the  first  of 
all  virtues ;  for  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  love  (GW.  v.  22) ; 
and  God  gives  wisdom  to  those  who  love  him,  and  love  is 
his  banner  above  them. 

The  people  of  Israel  give  evidence  of  these  differences : — 

(1.)  That  the  causes  of  the  inward  visions  were  really 
objective ;  that,  therefore,  there  is  something  else  besides 
reason  which  influences  and  acts  upon  human  existence, 
and,  moreover,  directly  upon  the  innermost  one  of  the 
mind,  while  the  peripheric  side  of  the  daUy  and  natural 
senses  is  either  totally  inactive,  or  at  least  stands  in  a  very 
subordinate  position. 

(2.)  That  there  is  a  high  spiritual  region,  which  acts 
positively  and  dominantly  upon  human  reason,  and  makes 
revelations  to  it  which  are  not  of  usual  occurrence,  or  mere 
flights  of  the  imagination,  illusions,  or  hallucinations  of 
abnormal  functions  of  the  brain  :  "  The  hand  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  them." 

(3.)  The  ignoring,  or  even  the  sophistical  denial  of  a  self- 
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deifying  rationalism,  is  shown  by  the  whole  history  of  magic 
and  of  magnetism,  especially  that  of  the  Israelites,  to  be 
just  as  shallow  as  that  pantheistic  natural  philosophy  which 
confuses  all  things  together,  and  regards  the  prophets  and 
saints  merely  as  somnambulic  seers  in  a  somewhat  higher 
stage  of  a  telluric  sleep-life. 

(4.)  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  these  appearances 
have  the  greatest  resemblance  to  those  of  magic  and 
magnetism,  as  well  in  the  anthropological  expression  as  in 
the  objective  representation ;  as  also  the  manner  of  in- 
fluencing, as  we  have  seen,  clearly  reminds  us  of  the  mag- 
netic manipulation.  While  the  prophetic  revelations  cor- 
respond to  the  purest  forms  of  clairvoyance,  where  dream- 
visions  and  foretelling  of  events  and  fortunes  are  met  with, 
we  shall  still  find,  particularly  in  the  old  covenant,  many 
preparations  and  conditions  which  we  have  met  with  among 
the  magicians  of  the  East.  Seclusion  in  abode,  solitary 
places,  fasting,  and  contemplation,  are  seen  in  most  of 
the  prophets.  They  speak,  like  clairvoyants,  of  an  ioner 
divine  light,  and  of  a  radiance  which  illuminates  them,  but 
they  recognise  'this  light  as  the  Eternal  Spirit,  whose  hand 
is  upon  them,  and,  as  the  Psalmist  says,  "  they  walk  in  the 
light  of  his  countenance." 

They  describe  the  divine  light  as  a  suddenly  awakened 
perception,  and  often  in  the  most  impressive  symbols,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  vision  of  Daniel  (chap,  x.) 
near  the  great  water,  Hiddekel,  which  may  serve  as  an 
example.  "  In  those  days  I,  Daniel,  was  mourning  three 
full  weeks.  I  ate  no  pleasant  bread,  neither  came  flesh  nor 
wine  in  my  mouth,  neither  did  I  anoint  myself  at  all,  tiU  three 
whole  weeks  were  fulfilled.  Then  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes, 
and  looked,  and  behold  a  certain  man  clothed  in  linen,  whose 
loins  were  girded  with  fine  gold  of  TJphaz.  His  body  also 
was  like  the  beryl,  and  his  face  as  the  appearance  of  light- 
ning, and  his  eyes  as  lamps  of  fire,  and  his  arms  and  feet  like 
in  colour  to  polished  brass,  and  the  voice  of  his  words  like 
the  voice  of  a  multitude.  And  I,  Daniel,  alone  saw  the 
vision :  for  the  men  that  were  with  me  saw  not  the  ^sion ; 
but  a  great  quaking  fell  upon  them,  so  that  they  fled  to  hide 
themselves.  Therefore  I  was  left  alone,  and  saw  this  great 
viflion,  and  there  remained  no  strength  in  me ;  foxm^  ^o\si^ 
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liness  was  turned  in  me  into  corruption,  and  I  retained 
strength.     Yet  beard  I  the  voice  of  his  words  :  and  whe 
heard  the  voice  of  his  words,  then  was  I  in  a  deep  sleep  i 
vaj  face,  and  my  face  toward  the  ground.     And,  Deholo, 
hand  touched  me,  which  set  me  upon  my  knees  and 
the  palms  of  my  hands.     And  he  said  unto  me,  O  Di 
a  man  greatly  beloved,  understand  the  words  that  I 
unto  thee,  and  stand  upright ; — fear  not,  Daniel :  for 
the  first  day  that  thou  didst  set  thine  heart  to  underst 
and  to  chasten  thyself  before  thy  God,  thy  words  wc 
heard,  and  I  am  come  for  thy  words.    And  when  he 
spoken  such  words  unto  me,  I  set  my  face  toward  f 
ground,  and  I  became  dumb.    And,  behold,  one  like  t 
similitude  of   the  sons  of  men  touched  my  lips :  then 
opened  my  mouth,  and  spoke,  and  said  unto  nim  that  si 
before  me,  O  my  lord,  by  the  vision  my  sorrows  are  tumi 
upon  me,  and  I  have  retained  no  strength.     For  how 
the  servant  of  this  my  lord  talk  with  this  my  lord  ? — The 
there  came  again  and  touched  me  one  like  the  appearance 
a  man,  and  he  strengthened  me.     Then  said  he,  Knowec 
thou  wherefore  I  come  unto  thee  ?  and  now  will  I  reti 
But  I  will  show  thee  that  which  is  noted  in  the  scripture 
truth."     As  an  explanation  of  this  vision,  we  may  quote  tl 
following  passage  from  Passavent. 

"  Such  a  condition,  such  a  penetration  and  illumination 
the  human  mind,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  originj 
relationship  of  the  created  and  the  Creator.     The  creat 
mind  does  not  exist  for  and  in  itself,  but  only  in  connection^ 
with  the  absolute  being.     As  the  mind  is  more  perfect,  so  is^ 
the  communion  fireer  and  more  intimate  between  it  and  the(j 
Creator.    And  man  is  in  such  a  case  the  free  instrument,'^ 
the  coadjutor  of  G-od.     That  which  may  be  said  of  humar 
nature  in  general,  and  of  all  mental  powers  of  perception  ^ 
and  performance,  applies  as  well  to  religion,  in  which  the 
human  mind  is  active  and  much  freer  jfrom  earthly  nature, 
and  fix)m  the  boundaries  of  time  and  space.     If  we,  there- 
fore, say  that  the  highest  magical  influence  is  that  when 
the  human  mind  becomes  a  divine  agent,  we  shall  be  justi- 
fied in  believing  that  the  highest  magical  perception  is  a 
divinely  illuminated  prophetic  power — a  spiritual  contem- 
plation, which  is  awakened  and  guided  by  the  divine^  spirit. 
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we,  therefore,  regard  the  intimate  commimion  between 
B  creation  and  the  Creator  as  the  end  and  object  of 
Bated  spirits,  we  may  also  regard  the  sacred  power  of 
le  seer  as  an  anticipation  of  a  higher  and  perfect  state,  in 
sdcli  man  perceives    himself  as    he    is    spoken    of    in 

Corinthians,  xiii.  9, — and  in  which  his  spiritual  vision 
aches  such  a  degree  of  perfection  that  he  is  no  longer 
ttered  by  the  laws  of  an  inferior  nature.  But,  as  man 
mst  raise  himself  to  the  good  as  well  as  receive  it,  this  law 
EQ  be  repeated  as  man  rises  to  various  stages  6f  the 
iiverse,  and  is  illuminated  by  its  light  in  various  ways, 
ggarded  in  this  manner,  the  power  of  the  divine  seer  can- 
j'^be  looked  upon  as  isolated  from  other  spiritual  powers, 
|idch  may  come  upon  man  as  something  foreign  to  his 
pure,  but  rather  as  a  certain  form  of  a  normal  or  regene- 
Ked  mental  activity.  The  soul  of  man,  the  similitude  of 
becomes,  in  the  measure  as  this  similitude  is  un- 
jured,  the  reflection  of  the  divine  being"   (Passavent, 

^bens  magnetismus,  2nd  edition,  p.  109.) 
['"It  is  only  requisite  to  mention  in  a  cursory  manner 
kat  God  made  use  of  the  nobility  of  mind  in  Israel  to 
ftry  out  his  plans  for  tho  redemption  of  mankind,  and  that 
le  people,  inclined  to  heathen  gods,  to  disobedience  and 
urmuring,  were  only  to  be  led  to  the  final  destination 
rough  long  sufferings  and  severe  penalties.  The  road  from 
r  in  ChaldsBa  to  Canaan,  which  the  Patriarch  Abraham 
lowed,  was  a  long  series  of  hardships,  when  leading  from 
>ypt  to  the  promised  land.  On  account  of  their  continued 
citation  between  the  service  of  the  Lord  and  that  of  the 
sathen  gods,  the  people  of  Israel  were  compelled  to  wander 
r  forty  years  in  the  desert,  were  carried  into  captivity 
t  Babylon,  and  their  city  and  temple  destroyed;  till  at 
ngth  the  fiillness  of  misery  fell  upon  them.  If  Israel  is 
16  people  representing  man  before  Gtod,  it  is  not  less 
le  pearl  of  perfection  as  well  as  the  mirror  of  human  per- 
^rsion,  which  always  strives  outwardly  to  seek  in  the 
iriety  of  nature,  and  in  distraction  of  the  senses,  that 
ippiness  which  is  not  to  be  found  here  upon  earth.  The 
ippiness  of  peace  and  the  glory  of  paradise  are  only 
nrealed  by  the  divine  word ;  and  to  participate  in  this, 
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the  human  mind  must  acquire  two  yirtues — ^humilitjinol 
dience  to  the  law,    and  superhuman    hope   of  reael 
the  goal  beyond  earthly  existence.    To  leam  this  o1 
to  the  law,  the  people  of  Israel  underwent  greater 
than  any  other,  and  was  led  to  the  most  resigned  o1 
To  them  as  to  no  other  people  the  laws  were  lere 
through  a  chosen  leader  in  words  of  thunder;  in  ordw 
they  should  obey  them  in  innermost  thought,  and  not 
hear  the  words  outwardly  and  superficiauy.    The 
and  festivals  were  not  to  serve  as  moments  of  rejoicmg, 
they  were  to  be  a  symbolical  manner  of  regardii^ 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  as  the  flower-bud  looks  forwi 
to  the  coming  sun.    The  Ark,  the  Cherubims,  the  ~ 
of  Holies,  the  Pillar  of  Fire,  are,  like  Solomon's  Tem| 

rbolical  manifestations  pointing  towards  the  advent 
Lord.    That  the  whole  Mosaic  system  was  symbol 
and  hieroglyphical  is  admitted  by  all  acquainted  with 
subject;    and  the  following  words  clearly  show  this:- 
'^  Make  everything  in  the  fashion  of  that  which  thou  ' 
■een  on  the  Mount."    Moses,  the  man  of  Gtod,  thei 
represents  in  the  history  of  Israel  the  commencement 
a  new  period  of  religious  development.    The  formuls 
ceremonies  of  the  laws  were  intended  to  awaken  man, 
direct  his  attention  to   the  words    of  revelation, 
long  was  the  interval  between  the  wanderings  and 
troubles  of  servitude  which  followed — from  the  smiting 
the  firstborn  in  Egypt,  and  the  lightnings  on  Mount  Sii 
to  King  David,  with  whom  a  third  period  commences.       i 

"  And  he  sent  and  brought  him  in.  Now  he  was  rad^ 
and  withal  of  a  beautiM  countenance,  and  goodly  to  lool 
to.  And  the  Lord  said.  Arise,  anoint  him :  £)r  tms  is  he* 
(1.  Samuel,  xvi.  12.) 

His  father's  shepherd,  and  chosen  by  the  Lord  to  b 
the  ruler  over  his  people  ;  his  obedience  to  Q-od,  an 
his  unshaken  hope,  did  not  only  acquire  for  him  the  nan 
of  a  man  according  to  God's  heart,  but  he,  of  the  tribe  < 
Judah,  and  bom  at  Bethlehem,  was  a  foreshadowing  < 
Christ.  He  was  king  and  prophet,  and  passed  throng 
many  sufferings ;  as  a  servant  of  Gk>d,  he  endeavoured  1 
lead  the  people  of  Israel  to  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem ;  whei 
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length  tlie  mild  radiant  light  of  the  divine  Prince  of 
»ace  shone  in  the  night  of  death  from  the  cross  upon  the 
>rid. 

**  Now  I  say  that  the  heir,    as  long  as  he  is  a  child, 
flTereth  nothing  from  a  servant,  though  he  be  lord  of  all ; 
it  is  under  tutors  and  governors  until  the  time  appointed* 
the  father.    Even  so  we,  when  we  were  children,  were  in 
•ndage  under  the  elements  of  the  world"  (Ghlat.  iv.  1.) 
**  But  when  the  fullness  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent 
rth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to 
deem  them  that  were  imder  the  law,  that  we  might  receive 
e  adoption  of  sons"  (Qalat.  iv.  4.) 
The  advent  of  Christ  on  earth  was  not  an  event  of  chance, 
»t  a  phenoinenon  of  nature,  but  a  long-determined  rerela- 

>nbyGod.  ...-,  p(i\,^^'' 

The  New  Covenant      '  j^^ 

Having  mentioned  several  ofif  idft^ West  remarkable  facts 
the  Old  Covenant  bearing  o%H^LgLC  aud  magnetism,  and 
ferring  to  the  process  of  human  development  through  the 
vin,e  wiU,  it  is  necessary  on  more  than  one  account  to  speak 
tke  New  Covenant, — to  examine  those  passages  which  refer 
our  subject  most  closely ;  because,  especially  in  the  New 
>venant,  the  magical  cures  were  so  numerous,  and  almost 
all  cases  so  ent^ely  without  outward  remedies,  that  there 
pears  to  be  some  ground  for  regarding  these  cures  as 
tthing  more  nor  less  tiian  magnetic  in  character.  Ibdremes 
ive  been  maintained  by  advocates  on  both  sides  of  the 
lestion,  to  which  we  must  devote  scnne  attention.  At  the 
id  of  this  section  we  shall  glance  at  the  being  and  meaning 
Christianity  in  general,  as  weU  as  the  connection  it  bears 
ith  magic  in  particular. 

The  men  oi  Gk)d  in  the  Old  Testament,  who  performed 
ich  ^eat  and  glorious  miracles,  were  always  more  human 
lan  divine  in  nature ;  that  is,  thej^  represented  individual 
arsons  and  perfections.  The  entire  expression  of  these 
jrfections  was  only  seen  in  Christ ;  he  it  was  who  opened 
te  new  gate,  burst  the  chains  of  human  slavery,  and  showed 
le  true  image  of  perfection  and  wisdom  in  his  glory, 
hrist  again  promised  man  immortality  *,  he  ago^  ^<b^^^\ 
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his  spiritual  nature  to  be  a  temple  of  the  sacred  fire,  alii 
altar  and  incense  to  eternal  peace.  In  the  "  Magicon" 
find  as  follows : — "  As  the  first  man  Adam  is  the  souro 
all  evil,  so  could  no  one  of  his  race  be  the  saviour,  weakn 
having  no  power  against  strength :  it  must  be  a  being  m 
than  human.  As  there  is  none  above  man  but  God,  t 
agent  must  be  no  other  than  one  possessing  the  dn; 
powers  ;  having  the  divine  character,  to  arouse  in  the  9 
of  man  the  perception  of  that  which  is  divine.  Even  \ 
various  opinions  of  men  concerning  him  show  that 
powers,  all  gifts  and  perfections,  were  imited  in  him." 

"  There  are  men  for  whom  this  Saviour  has  already  coi 
others  for  whom  he  is  coming,  and  others  again  for  wh 
he  will  come  in  future  times.  Since  his  adveirt  things 
becoming  more  simple,  and  will  continue  to  become  m 
so,  till  all  temporal  things  vanish.  A  great  Sabbatl 
universal  love  and  peace  will,  as  it  was  in  the  creation 
the  termination.  He  entered  the  holy  of  holies  as  the  1 
priest,  and  revealed  through  his  spirit  to  the  chosen, 
only  the  last  words  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  j 
them  a  new  and  more  comprehensive  one  still,  to  rei 
all  evils  and  become  invulnerable ;.  for  this  the  sa 
exercise  of  prayer,  convincing  them  that  vrithout  this 
could  do  nothing,  but  by  him  could  draw  around  thei 
the  principles  of  life.  He  did  on  earth  that  which  is  i 
found  above.  He  was,  like  the  highest  wisdom,  unceasi 
active  in  doing  good,  and  united  the  two  worlds, 
however,  could  only  be  attained  to  by  his,  upon  the  eart! 
maining  still  united  with  the  GI-odheaQ,a8  he  had  been  thr 
eternity.  Lastly,  he  crowned  his  labours  by  imparting  a  s 
which,  through  words  of  fire,  awakened  reason  and  life,  su 
had  never  before  existed.  He  chose  symbols  to  impart 
power.  Even  man  can  transfer  his  weaJt  powers  to  aU  thi 
how  much  more  must  these  chosen  mysteries  (baptisi 
water,  and  the  sacraments)  contain  a  power  which  in  t 
selves  they  did  not  possess !  The  sacrament  is  at  once  bo 
spiritual,  and  divine,  and  aU  in  it  must  become  life  and 
as  its  founder  was  himself." 

"  Every  true  Christian  is  an  expression  of  this  truth 
a  reflection  of  his  master.  He  has  enthusiasm  enoug 
suppress  everything  evil  in  himself ;  his  life  is  a  daily  saci 
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in  humility  and  fear  of  Gtod :  for  God's  secrets  only  are 
revealed  to  those  who  fear  him :  he  keeps  the  command- 
ments of  his  master  in  faith  and  simplicity.  Such  a  man 
only  can  join  the  counsel  of  peace :  whilst  the  highest  human 
wisdom  remains  but  insecure  and  perishable,  a  single  ray  of 
this  sun  makes  the  world  purer  and  wiser  than  all  the  sages 
of  the  ^arth.  As  all  religions  have  their  mysteries,  Chris- 
tianity contains  things  of  power  and  importance  which  are 
indescribable.  As  long  as  these  sacred  things  were  only 
known  to  the  few,  Chnstianity  was  at  peace ;  but  when  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth  began  to  trespass  in  this  sanctity,  wish- 
ing to  behold  everything  though  with  unprepared  eyes,  and 
making  it  a  itiachine  of  state,  uncertainties  and  divisions 
followed.  Then  came  high  priests  who  departed  from  the 
truth,  each  one  more  than  the  other,  till  at  length  a  per- 
fectly unshapen  mixture — a  monster  arose.  Sophists,  who 
flourished  like  weeds,  now  increased  the  evil  through  their 
subtleties,  separating  that  which  was  united,  and  changing 
that  which  before  was  life  and  light  into  death  and  dark- 
ness. Although  here  and  there  traces  of  purity,  zeal, 
and  power,  were  still  visible,  yet  these  were  unable  to  pro- 
duce any  effect,  as  the  desolation  was  already  too  universal 
and  too  acceptable  to  the  multitude ;  all  these  corruptions 
were  the  cause  that  in  later  ages  the  edifice  of  Christianity 
was  shaken  even  in  its  very  foundations.  But  one  step 
from  Deism  to  absolute  ruin.  Deism  produced  a  still  more 
dreadful  successor,  Materialism,  which  declares  the  con- 
nection of  man  with  the  higher  powers  as  pure  imagination, 
and  beheves  in  nothing  but  its  own  individual  existence. 
Strange  that  the  first  races  sinned  through  gigantic  under- 
takings ;  that  the  latest,  on  the  contrary,  through  nullity. 
But  there  is  a  truth  whose  sacredness  can  never  be  shaken, 
and  which  will  endure  with  the  earth." 

If,  however,  man  gains  through  his  reconciliation  and 
return  to  Gt)d,  and  his  truly  Christian  life,  the  powers 
which  our  Saviour  promised  to  all  his  followers, — namely,  to 
'*  handle  serpents,  heal  the  sick,  and  cast  out  devils,"  and 
this  in  the  same  degree  in  which  the  Saviour  did  it  himself 
(John,  xiv.  12) ;  and  if  such  a  true  Christian  really  does 
greater  wonders  than  man  in  his  usual  life  of  the  senses  is 
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capable  of  performing,  aa  we  bave  seen  in  tbe  Apo6 
and  the  Saints  of  all  ages,  we  mnst  still  regard  that  i 
as  human. 

I  have  already  spoken  at  length  of  the  Christian  maoi 
of  healing  the  sicK,  and  I  again  revert  to  it  &om  tiief 
that  the  actions  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  bear  peculii 
on  our  subject.  They  did  not  use  secret  medicines  ormi 
culous  essences,  bat  the  power  was  in  themselves,  andtl 
cast  out  devils,  raised  the  dead,  healed  the  sick  andlai 
through  the  Divine  aid  and  laying  on  of  hands ;  and  cam 
the  blmd  to  see  and  the  dumb  to  speak.  To  proTe  tl 
though  without  any  intention  of  calling  them  puielv  m 
netic  actions,  but  regarding  them  as  divinely  hm 
miracles,  I  shall  mention  several  cures  by  Christ  and 
Apostles,  as  they  are  revealed  by  the  Evangelists  ani 
the  Acts. 

''When  he  was  come  down  irom  the  mountain, 
multitudes  followed  him.  And,  behold,  there  came  a 
and  worshipped  him,  saying,  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  c 
make  me  clean.  And  Jesus  put  forth  his  hand,  and  tou 
him,  saying,  I  will ;  be  thou  dean.  And  immediate!; 
leprosy  was  cleansed"  (Matthew,  viii.  1.) 

''  Aiid  when  Jesus  was  entered  into  Capernaum,  i 
came  unto  him  a  centurion,  beseeching  him,  and  sa 
Lord,  my  servant  lieth  at  home  sick  of  the  palsy,  griev< 
tormented.  And  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  will  com( 
heal  him.  The  centurion  answered  and  said,  Lord, 
not  worthy  that  thou  shouldest  come  under  my  roof 
speak  the  word  only,  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed. 
Jesus  said  unto  the  centurion,  go  thy  way ;  and  as  thoi 
believed,  so  be  it  done  unto  thee.  And  his  servani 
healed  in  the  selfsame  hour"  (Matthew,  viii.  6 — 13.) 

"  And  when  Jesus  was  come  into  Peter's  house,  hi 
his  wife's  mother  laid,  and  sick  of  a  fever.  And  he  tou 
her  hand,  and  the  fever  left  her :  and  she  arose,  and  n 
tered  unto  them"  (Matthew,  viii.  14 ;  Mark,  i.  29.) 

"  When  the  even  was  come,  they  brought  unto  him  i 
that  were  possessed  with  devils :  and  he  cast  out  the  s] 
with  his  word,  and  healed  all  that  were  sick"  (Matt 
viii  16 ;  Mark,  i.  32 ;  Luke,  iv.  20.) 
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id,  behold,  they  brought  to  him  a  man  sick  of  the 
lying  on  a  bed :  and  Jesus  seeing  their  fkith  said  unto 
ik  of  the  palsy,  Son,  be  of  good  ^eer,  thy  sins  be  for- 
khee"  (!M^tthew,  ix.  2 ;  Mark,  ii.  3.) 
roman  who  had  suffered  under  an  issue  of  blood  for 
years  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment :  '^  For  she 
ithin  herself,  if  I  may  but  touch  his  garment  I  shall 
)le.  But  Jesus  turned  him  about,  and  when  he  saw 
)  said.  Daughter  be  of  good  comfort ;  thy  faith  hath 
bhee  whole"  (Matthew,  ix.  20—22.) 
Did  when  Jesus  came  into  the  ruler's  hotise^  and  saw 
ustrels  and  the  people  making  a  noise :  he  sud  unto 
give  place ;  for  the  maid  is  not  dead,  but  sleepetL 
bhey  laughed  him  to  scorn.  But  when  the  people 
mt  forth,  he  went  in,  and  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
lid  arose"  (Matthew,  ix.  23—26.) 
id  when  Jesus  departed  thence,  two  blind  men  fol-* 
him,  crying,  and  saying,  thou  Son  of  David,  have 
on  us.  And  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  believe  ye  that 
able  to  do  this  P  They  said  unto  him,  yea,  Lord* 
touched  he  their  eyes,  saying,  according  to  your  faith 
mtoyou"  (Matthew,  ix.  27— 29.) 
man  with  a  withered  hand  was  healed  through  the 
,  *^  Stretch  forth  thine  hand*  And  he  stretched  it 
and  it  was  restored  whole,  like  as  the  other" 
hew,  xii.  10 — 13.) 

$  daughter  of  the  Oanaanite  woman,  who  was  tormented 
levil,  was  cured  according  to  her  faith  (Matthew,  xv. 
I.)  <<And  great  multitudes  came  unto  him,  having 
hem  those  that  were  lame,  blind,  dumb,  maimed,  and 
others ;  and  cast  them  down  at  Jesus'  feet  \  and  he 
L  them"  (Matthew,  xv.  13 ;  Luke,  vii.  22.) 
)  lunatic  who  feU  into  the  fire  and  the  water  could  not 
lied  by  his  disciples.  '^  But  when  Jesus  rebuked  the 
he  departed  out  of  him :  and  the  child  was  cured 
that  very  hour."  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples  they 
not  east  out  the  devil  ''  Because  of  your  unbelief:  for 
unto  you,  if  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
all  say  unto  this  mountain,  remove  hence  to  yonder 
and  it  shall  remove ;  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible 
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unto  you.    Howbeit  this  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer 
and  fasting"  (Matthew,  xvii.  15 — 21.) 

"  And  as  they  departed  from  Jericho,  a  great  multitude 
followed  him.  And,  behold,  two  blind  men  sitting  by  the 
way  side,  when  they  heard  that  Jesus  passed  by,  criea  out, 
saying,  have  mercy  on  us,  O  Lord,  thou  Son  of  David.  So 
Jesus  had  compassion  on  them,  and  touched  their  eyes :  and 
immediately  their  eyes  received  sight,  and  they  followed 
him"  (Matthew,  ii.  30,  34.) 

'^  And  the  blind  and  the  lame  came  to  him  in  the  temple; 
and  he  healed- them"  (Matthew,  ni.  14). 

''  And  in  the  synagogue  there  was  a  man  which  had  a 
spirit  of  an  unclean  devil,  and  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice. 
And  Jesus  rebuked  him,  saying,  hold  thy  peace,  and  come 
out  of  him.  And  when  the  devil  had  thrown  him  in 
the  midst,  he  came  out  of  him,  and  hurt  him  not'* 
(Luke,  iv.  33.) 

"  Now  when  the  sun  was  setting,  all  they  that  had  any 
sick  with  divers  diseases  brought  them  unto  him :  and  he 
laid  his  hands  on  every  one  of  them,  and  healed  them." 
(Luke,  iv.  40.) 

"  Now  when  he  came  nigh  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  behold 
there  was  a  dead  man  carried  out,  the  onlv  son  of  his 
mother,  and  she  was  a  widow :  and  much  people  of  the  city 
was  with  her.  And  when  the  Lord  saw  her,  he  had  com- 
passion on  her,  and  said:  weep  not.  And  he  came  and 
touched  the  bier, — ^and  he  said — ^Young  man,  I  say  unto 
thee  arise.  And  he  that  was  dead  sat  up  and  spoke'* 
(Luke,  vii.  12—16.) 

"  And  certain  women,  which  had  been  healed  of  evil 
spirits  and  infirmities,  Mary,  called  Magdalene,  out  of  whom 
went  seven  devils,  and  Joanna,  ths  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod's 
steward,  and  Susanna,  and  manv  others"  (Luke,  viii.  2,  3.) 

"  Then  the  devils  went  out  of  the  man  and  entered  into 
the  swine"  (Luke,  viii.  33.) 

*'  And  behold  there  was  a  woman  which  had  a  spirit  of 
infirmity  eighteen  years,  and  was  bowed  together,  and 
could  in  nowise  lifb  up  herself.  And  when  Jesus  saw  her 
he  called  her  to  him,  and  said  unto  her,  woman,  thou  art 
loosed  from  thine  infirmity.    And  he  laid  his  hands  on  her, 
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Eind  immediately  she  was  made  straight  and  glorified  G-od" 
(Luke,  xiii.  11 — 13.) 

''  And  there  was  a  certain  nobleman  whose  son  was  sick 
at  Capernaum.  When  he  heard  that  Jesus  was  come  out 
of  JudsBa  into  Ghllilee  he  sent  unto  him,  and  besought  him 
that  he  would  come  down,  and  heal  his  son  :•  for  he  was  at 
the  point  of  death.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  go  thj  waj ; 
thy  son  liveth.  And  as  he  was  going  down  his  servants  met 
him,  and  told  him,  saying,  thy  son  liveth"     (John,  iv.  47.) 

The  man  who  had  an  infirmity  thirty-eight  years,  whom  no 
one  would  carry  unto  the  water  of  the  Pool  of  Bethsaida,  was 
healed  by  the  words  "  Else,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk" 
(John,  V.  2—8.) 

The  man  who  had  been  blind  from  his  birth  was  healed 
by  applying  earth  and  spittle.  "  He  spat  on  the  ground, 
and  made  clay  of  the  spittle,  and  he  anointed  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  man  with  the  cL^y ;  and  said  unto  him,  Go  wash  in 
the  pool  of  Siloam:  and  he  washed  and  came  seeing" 
(John,  ix.  1 — 7.) 

In  a  Btni  more  remarkable  manner  St.  Mark  relates 
the  cure  of  a  blind  man  by  Christ.  "And  he  cometh 
to  Bethsaida:  and  they  bring  a  blind  man  unto  him, 
and  besought  him  to  touch  him.  And  he  took  the  blind 
man  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  out  of  the  town;  and 
when  ho  had  spit  on  his  eyes,  and  put  his  hands  upon  them, 
he  asked  him  if  he  saw  aught.  And  he  looked  up  and  said, 
I  see  men  as  trees  walking.  Afber  that  he  put  his  hands 
again  upon  his  eyes,  and  made  him  look  up :  and  he  was 
restored,  and  saw  every  man  clearly"  (Mark,  viii.  22 — 25.) 

He  awakened  the  dead  Lazarus  through  an  earnest  prayer 
to  the  Father.  "  Then  when  Jesus  came  he  found  that  he 
had  lain  in  the  grave  four  days  already.  It  was  a  cave,  and 
a  stone  lay  upon  it.  Jesus  said,  take  ye  away  the  stone. 
Martha,  the  sister  of  him  that  lay  dead,  saith  unto  him. 
Lord,  by  this  time  he  stinketh  :  for  he  hath  been  dead  four 
days.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Said  I  not  imto  thee,  that  if 
thou  wouldest  believe  thou  shouldest  see  the  glory  of  Q-od  ? 
Then  they  took  away  the  stone  from  the  place  where  the 
dead  was  laid.  And  Jesus  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  said : 
Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me.  And  when 
he  thus  had  spoken,  he  cried  with  a  loud  Yoioe,  lAJia^cv^s^ 
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come  forth.  And  he  that  was  dead  came  forth,  bound  hand 
and  foot  with  grave-clothes :  and  his  face  was  bound  about 
with  a  napkin.  Jesus  saith  unto  them, 'Loose  him  and  let 
him  go"  (John,  xi.  17,  88—44.) 

These  are  some  of  the  cures  performed  bj  our  Saviour 
and  recorded  by  the  Evangelists.  There  are,  however,  other 
records  of  the  miracles  of  Christ,  which  are  narrated  in 
various  legends,  of  which  I  shall  particularly  mention 
one  not  spoken  of  by  the  Evangelists.  It  is  found  in 
Eusebius  (The  History  of  Jesus,  p.  16,  c.  xii.),  and  is 
quoted  by  Biisching  in  his  '^  Wochentliche  Nachrichten  fir 
Ereunde  der  QescUchte,  &c.,  1817,  p.  64,  Breslau.  It  ia 
also  to  be  found  in  Bosegarten's  Legends.  As  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  power  of  Christ  and  his  fame,  of  his  divine 
mission  and  wonderful  love,  it  cannot  be  unwelcome  to  tbe 
friends  of  Christianity  to  give  this  account  of  the  King 
Abgarus  of  Edessa,  a  cotemporary  of  Christ,  which  is  con- 
tained in  two  letters,-^-and  £:om  the  King  to  Jesus,  and  the 
reply  to  the  same. 

The  extraordinary  fame  of  the  miracles  and  divinity  of 
Jesus,  which  had  spread  into  the  surrounding  countries, 
and  particularly  the  divine  power  of  healing  the  sick,  in« 
duced  Abgarus  to  write  the  following  letter,  as  he  was 
suffering  from  a  severe  sickness  : — 

'^  Abgarus,  Prince  of  Edessa,  to  Jesus  the  gracious  saviour, 
who  has  appeared  in  the  flesh  near  Jerusalem,  greeting ! 

"  The  distraguished  virtues  and  cures  which  thou  pe^ 
formest  without  medicines  or  herbs  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge. The  bHnd,  as  report  says,  are  made  to  see,  the  lame  to 
waik,  and  the  leprous  clean ;  unclean  spirits  and  demons  are 
driven  out;  those  who  suffer  from  grievous  sickness  are 
healed,  and  the  dead  are  called  to  Ufe  by  thee.  Havins 
learned  all  this,  I  thought  that  either  thou  must  be  God 
descended  from  heaven,  or  the  Son  of  G-od,  from  whom  such 
miracles  proceed.  Therefore  do  I  write  this,  praying 
earnestly,  that  thou  wouldest  take  the  trouble  to  free  me 
from  this  sickness  by  which  I  am  tortured.  I  hear  that  the 
Jews  wickedly  strive  against  thee,  and  desire  to  do  thee  great 
harm.  I  have  but  a  small  town,  but  it  is  well  ornamented 
and  much  renowned,  and  can  provide  all  necessary  things 
for  us  two." 
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In  tliis  manner  did  Abgarus '  write  to  Clirist.  lUiimi- 
nated  by  divine  light,  the  true  worth  of  this  letter  is  that  it 
is  fiill  of  virtue  and  strength ;  and  it  is  desirable  to  hear  the 
reply. 

Answer  of  Jesus  to  Abgarus  the  Prince,  sent  through 
the  messenger  Ananias : — 

**  Abgarus !  blessed  art  thou  J  for  without  having  seen 
me,  yet  thou  hast  believed.  Of  me  it  is  written  that  those 
who  see  me  shall  not  believe,  but  those  who  do  not  see  me 
shall  believe  and  live.  As  regards  that  concerning  which 
thou  hast  written  to  me,  I  must  perform  those  things 
which  I  have  been  sent  to  do ;  when  I  have  done  this  I  shall 
return  to  Him  that  sent  me.  When  I  shall  have  been 
received,  I  will  send  to  thee  one  of  my  disciples,  who  will 
heal  thee  from  thy  sickness,  and  give  life  unto  thee  and 
thine." 

After  the  ascension  of  Christ,  Judas,  named  ThaddsBus, 
one  of  the  chosen  seventy,  was  sent  to  Abgarus,  and  on  his 
journey  to  him  stayed  with  Tobias.  Abgarus,  hearing  that 
the  disciple  whom  Jesus  had  promised  him  had  arrived,  (for 
Tobias  told  Abgarus  that  he  had  received  a  holy  man, 
coming  from  Jerusalem,  in  his  house,  who  had  performed 
manj  miracles  in  Jesus'  name,)  said, "  Bring  him  before  me." 
Tobias  went  to  Thaddseus  and  said,  ''  Abgarus,  the  prince, 
sends  me  to  thee,  and  desires  that  thou  shouldst  be  led  to 
hiin  to  heal  him  of  the  sickness  which  troubles  him." 
"  Let  us  go,"  replied  Thadd»us ; "  for  this  have  I  been  sent." 
The  following  morning,  Tobias  conducted  ThaddsBus  to 
Abgarus.  On  his  arrival,  the  nobles  of  the  court  were 
prepared  to  support  Abgarus,  and  on  the  entrance  of  Thad- 
dsBus,  Abgarus  remarked  a  bright  light  surrounding  the 
Apostle's  head.  Seeing  this,  he  humbled  himself  before 
TnaddsBus.  The  astonishment  of  all  surroiuiding  him  was 
great,  for  they  saw  not  the  appearance  which  Abgarus-  per- 
ceiyed.  ^'  Without  doubt  thou  art  the  disciple  of  Jesus,  the 
son  of  Q-od,  whom  he  promised  in  his  letter  to  send." 
ThaddsBus  replies,  ''  As  thou  hast  so  much  confidence  in 
Jesus  Christ,  who  sends  me,  therefore  am  I  sent ;"  also,  "  If 
the  faith,  which  thou  hast  in  him  grows  more  and  more,  so 
will  thy  wishes  be  fulfilled."  Abgarus  replied :  "  I  believe 
Bo  mudi  in  him,  that  if  the  power  of  the  Bomaxva  did  not 
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hinder  me,  I  would  gather  an  army  and  utterly  annihilate 
the  Jews  who  crucified  him."  ThaddsBus  replied,  "  Our 
Lord  and  Master,  Jesus  Christ,  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  his 
Father,  and  after  that  was  received  again  by  the  Father." 
Then  said  Abgarus,  ''and  I  believe  in  Him  and  in  his 
Father."  And  Thaddseus  replied,  "  Therefore  do  I  lay  my 
hands  upon  thee  in  Christ's  name ;"  and  doing  this,  Abgarus 
was  freed  from  sickness  from  that  hour. 

Here  also  belongs  the  legend  which  relates  the  send- 
ing to  Abgarus  of  a  portrait  of  our  Lord.  According 
to  some,  especially  Damascenus,  Abgarus  sent  a  painter  to 
Jerusalem  for  a  painting  of  Christ ;  but  on  account  of  the 
glory  proceeding  from  his  countenance,  the  painter  oodd 
not  do  this.  The  Lord  then  miraculously  impressed  his 
likeness  upon  his  mantle,  and  complied  with  the  request  of 
Abgarus  in  this  maimer.  According  to  others,  Christ  im- 
pressed his  features  upon  a  napkin,  which  he  sent  to 
Abgarus.  However  this  portrait  may  have  been  furnished 
and  sent,  later  events  show,  as  narrated  by  Damascenus,  that 
such  a  portrait  was  extant  at  Edessa ;  for,  otherwise,  we 
must  regard  the  account  of  the  siege  of  this  town,  by  the 
Persian  king,  Kosroes,  as  a  fable,  which  we  are  by  no 
means  justified  in  doing.  According  to  this  account,  the 
walls  of  Edessa,  which  were  built  of  olive  wood,  were 
surrounded  by  faggots  of  poplar  wood,  for  the  purpose  of 
burning  them.  The  Metropolitan  went  round  the  walls 
with  the  above-mentioned  napkin,  on  which  was  impressed 
the*  resemblance  of  Christ.  Upon  this  (divinavi)  a  violent 
whirlwind  arose,  which  drove  back  the  flames  from  the  city, 
and  by  which  all  those  of  the  besiegers  who  were  near  the 
faggots  were  consumed. 

That  the  promises  of  Christ,  that  sickness  should  be 
healed,  were  fulfilled,  is  amply  shown  in  the  miracles, 
by  which  the  Apostles  healed  the  sick  as  their  Master 
had  done.  '^  And  a  certain  man,  lame  from  his  mother's 
womb,  was  carried,  whom  they  laid  daily  at  the  gate  of 
the  temple  which  is  called  Beautiful,  to  ask  alms  of  them 
that  entered  into  the  temple.  "Who  seeing  Peter  and 
John  about  to  go  into  the  temple,  asked  an  alms.  And 
Peter  fastening  his  eyes  upon  him  with  John,  sMd,  look  on 
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as.  And  he  gave  heed  unto  them,  expecting  to  receive 
something  of  them.  Then  Peter  said,  silver  and  gold  have 
[  none ;  but  such  as  I  have  give  I  thee ;  in  the  name  of 
lesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  rise  up  and  walk.  And  he  took 
lim  by  the  right  hand  and  lifted  him  up ;  and  immediately 
lis  feet  and  ancle  bones  received  strength.  And  he  leaping 
ip  stood  and  walked,  and  entered  with  them  into  the 
i^emple,  walking  J  and  leaping,  and  praising  GU)d"  (Acts, 
ii.  2—8.) 

"  And  believers  were  the  more  added  to  the  Lord,  multi- 
tudes both  of  men  and  women,  insomuch  that  they  brought 
forth  the  sick  into  the  streets,  and  laid  them  on  beds  and 
couches,  that  at  the  least  the  shadow  of  Peter  passing  by 
might  overshadow  some  of  them.  There  came  also  a  multi- 
tude out  of  the  cities  round  about  unto  Jerusalem,  bringing 
sick  folks,  and  them  which  were  vexed  with  unclean  spirits : 
and  they  were  healed  every  one"  (Acts,  v.  14 — 16.) 

The  history  of  Simon  the  sorcerer  is  very  remarkable  : 
he  wished  to  purchase  with  gold  the  power  of  performing 
miracles  from  the  Apostles,  which  he  was  unable  to  do  from 
th^  deceits  of  his  heart.  This  remarkable  history  is  also 
iipplicable  to  the  Simons  of  our  time.  '*  But  there  was  a 
certain  man  called  Simon,  which  beforetime  in  the  same 
dty  used  sorcerv  and  bewitched  the  people  of  Samaria, 
giving  out  that  himself  was  some  great  one.  Then  Simon 
himself  believed  also ;  and,  when  he  was  baptized,  he  con- 
tinued with  Philip,  and  wondered,  beholding  the  miracles 
and  signs  which  were  done.  Then  laid  they  their  hands  on 
them,  and  they  received  the  Holy  Qhost.  And  when  Simon 
saw  that  through  laying  on  of  the  Apostles'  hands  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  given,  he  offered  them  money :  saying,  Q-ive  me 
also  this  power,  that  on  whomsoever  1  lay  hands  he  may 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  Peter  said  unto  him.  Thy 
money  perish  with  thee,  because  thou  hast  thought  the  gift 
of  God  may  be  purchased  with  money.  Thou  hast  neither 
part  nor  lot  in  this  matter :  for  thy  heart  is  not  right  in  the 
Bight  of  God.  Eepent  therefore  of  this  thy  wickedness,  and 
pray  GK)d,  if  perhaps  the  thought  of  thine  heart  may  be 
forgiven  thee.  For  I  perceive  that  thou  art  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity"  (Acts,  viii.  9 — 23.) 

When  Peter  visited  the  saints  at  Lydda,  he  found  there. 
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a  man  named  ^neas,  who  had  kept  his  bed  eight  jean, 
being  sick  of  the  palsy.  '^  And  Peter  said  unto  mm,  Jesos 
Christ  maketh  thee  whole ;  arise,  and  make  thj  bed.  And 
he  arose  immediately."  "  Now  there  was  at  Joppa  a  cer- 
tain disciple  named  Tabitha :  this  woman  was  full  of  good 
works  and  alms  deeds  which  she  did.  And  it  came  to  pan  f 
in  those  days  that  she  was  sick  and  died :  and  forasmuch  u 
Lydda  was  nigh  to  Joppa,  and  the  disciples  had  heard  that 
Peter  was  there,  they  sent  unto  him  two  men,  desiring  hua 
that  he  would  not  delay  to  come  to  them.  When  he  was 
come,  they  brought  him  into  the  upper  chamber,  and  all  |il 
the  widows  stood  by  him  weeping :  but  Peter  put  them  all 
forth,  and  kneeled  down  and  prayed :  and  turning  him  to 
the  body  said,  Tabitha,  arise :  and  she  opened  her  eyes,  and 
when  she  saw  Peter  sat  up.  And  he  gave  her  his  hand; 
and,  when  he  had  called  the  saints  and  widows,  presented 
her  aUve"  (Acts,  ix.  33—84,  36—49.) 

Of  the  same  description  are  the  miracles  of  St.  Paul,  who, 
powerful  in  spirit  and  action,  deserves  here,  also,  our  admi- 
ration. ''  And  there  sat  a  certain  man  at  Lystra,  impotent 
in  his  feet,  being  a  cripple  from  his  mother's  womb,  who 
never  had  walked.  The  same  heard  Paul  speak;  who 
steadfastly  beholding  him,  and  perceiving  that  he  had  faith 
to  be  healed,  said  with  a  loud  voice,  Stand  upright  on  thy 
feet.    And  he  leaped  and  walked"  (Acts,  xiv.  8 — 10.) 

"  And  Gk)d  wrought  special  miracles  by  the  hands  of  Paul; 
so  that  from  his  body  were  brought  unto  the  sick  handker- 
chiefs or  aprons,  and  the  diseases  departed  from  them,  and  ^ii 
the  evil  spurits  went  out  of  them"  (Acts,  xix.  11,  12.)  - 

The  youth  Euiychus,  who  fell  from  the  ^hird  story  and 
was  taken  up  dead,  was  awakened  by  St.  Paul  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  "  And  Paul  went  down  and  fell  on  him,  and 
embracing  him  said,  Trouble  not  yourselves,  for  his  life  is 
in  him.  When  he  therefore  was  come  up  again,  and  had 
broken  bread  and  eaten  and  talked  a  long  while,  even  till 
break  of  day,  so  he  departed.  And  they  brought  the  young 
man  alive,  and  were  not  a  little  comforted"  (Acts,  xz. 
8—12.) 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  father  of  Publius  1  ay  sick 
of  a  fever  and  of  a  bloody  flux ;  to  whom  Paul  entered  in 
and  prayed,  and  laid  his  hands  on  him,  and  healed  him.    So 
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'hen  this  was  done,  others  also  which  had  diseases  in  the 
iland  came,  and  were  healed"  (Acts,  zxviii.  8,  9.) 

Haying  already  spoken  of  the  meaning  of  curing  by 
Ihrist,  and  having  also  given  some  historical  passages,  I 
)aye  it  to  every  one  to  make  remarks  themselves  on  these 
eculiarities,  and  to  hold  up  that  which  is  instructive  for 
oitation.  One  thing,  however,  must  not  be  omitted  in 
inclusion,— ?that  it  is  necessary  first  to  become  a  Christian 
efore  cures  can  be  performed  in  Christ.  But  very  few  are 
ihristians  of  those  who  call  themselves  such ;  they  are  only 
fhristians  outwardly  and  in  name. 

Healing,  in  the  Biblical  sense,  deserves  in  many  respects 
>nie  attention,  as  we  find  in  it  not  only  something  magi- 
ily  but  because  the  Biblical  healings  are  often  looked  upon 
)  the  only  true  ones.  The  principles  of  this  manner  of 
ire  are  described  in  the  following  manner  in  various  sen- 
nices  and  teachings  of  the  Bible : — 

In  Moses  (Levit.  xxvi.  14)  we  find  as  follows :  "  But  if 
d  yvill  not  hearken  unto  me,  and  will  not  do  all  these  com- 
landments ;  and  if  ye  shall  despise  my  statutes,  or  if  your 
)ul  abhor  my  judgments,  so  that  ye  wiQ  not  do  all  my 
>inmandments,  but  that   ye  break    my  commandments, 

also  will  do  this  unto  you:  I  wiU  appoint  over  you 
3rror,  consumption,  and  the  burning  ague,  that  snail 
3]isume  the  eyes  and  cause  sorrow  or  heart.  In  Deut. 
sviii.  16 — 21,  22—61,  we  find — "  But  it  shall  come  to 
ass,  if  thou  wilt  not  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
iiy  G-od,  to  observe  to  do  all  his  commandments  and 
is  statutes  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  that  all 
liese  curses  shall  come  upon  thee  and  overtake  thee, 
/ursed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  city,  and  cursed  shalt  thou  be 
\  the  field.  Cursed  shall  be  thy  basket  and  thy  store. 
lie  Lord  shall  send  upon  thee  cursing,  vexation,  and  rebuke, 
%  all  that  thou  settest  thine  hand  unto ;  the  Lord  shall 
lake  the  pestilence  cleave  unto  thee  until  he  have  con- 
omed  thee  from  off  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess 
b ;  and  the  Lord  vnH  smite  thee  with  the  botch  of  Egypt, 
nd  with  the  emerods,  and  with  the  scab,  and  with  the  itch, 
thereof  thou  canst  not  be  healed :  the  Lord  shall  smite 
hee  with  madness,  and  blindness,  and  astonishment  of 
leart.  If  thou  wilt  not  observe  to  do  all  the  YroT^A  ol  ^()ca& 
aw  thBt  itP0  wzittea  in  this  book,  he  yrillbimg'vx^ii^i'KSki^ 
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all  the  diseases  of  Egypt,  which  thou  wast  afraid  of;  and 
they  shall  cleave  unto  thee ;  also  ev^  sickness  and  every 
plague  which  is  not  written  in  the  book  of  this  law,  them 
will  the  Lord  bring  upon  thee,  until  thou  be  destroyed." 
Therefore  to  again  become  whole  it  is  perfectly  necessary 
to  free  oneself  from  sin,  and  to  live  in  pious  and  pure  obe- 
dience to  Q-od ;  for  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses  (Bxod.  xv.  26) 
"  If  thou  wilt  diligently  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
thy  Gk)d,  and  wilt  do  that  which  is  right  in  his  sight,  and 
wilt  give  ear  to  his  commandments,  and  keep  all  his  stakiteB, 
I  will  put  none  of  these  diseases  upon  thee,  which  I  have 
brought  upon  the  Egyptians:  for  I  am  the  Lord  that 
healeth  thee." 

Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  says :  "  My  son,  in  thy  sicknesB 
be  not  negligent :  but  pray  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  make 
thee  whole.  Leave  off  from  thy  sin,  and  order  thine  hands 
aright,  and  cleanse  thy  heart  from  all  wickedness.  Then 
give  place  to  the  physician,  for  the  Lord  hath  created  him ; 
let  him  not  go  from  thee,  for  thou  hast  need  of  him" 
(Eccles.  xxxviii.  9 — 12.) 

"  Fools,  because  of  their  transgressions,  and  because  of 
thetp  iniquities,  are  afflicted.  He  sent  his  word  and  healed 
them,  and  delivered  them  from  their  destructions"  (Psalm 
cvii.  17,  20.) 

There  are  also  other  and  higher  methods  of  healing  than 
the  usual  ones,  and  pious  men  can  cure  as  well  as  phy- 
sicians. The  believing  physician,  says  Macarius,  is  divine, 
but  medicines  belong  to  heathens  and  unbelievers.  Accord- 
ing to  the  wisdom  of  Isaiah,  the  physician  was  honourable ; 
for  he  says,  "  Honour  a  physician  with  the  honour  due  unto 
him  for  the  uses  which  ye  have  made  of  him ;  for  the  Lord 
hath  created  him."  He,  however,  also  believes  that  the 
physician  was  created  for  the  sinner.  "He  that  sinneth 
before  his  maker,  let  him  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  phy- 
sician" (Isaiah,  xxxviii.  1,  16.) 

In  the  New  Testament,  in  all  cases,  sin  is  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  all  diseases.  Jesus  spoke  to  the  man  with  the 
palsy  when  he  healed  him,  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee. 
And  when  he  had  made  whole  the  sick  man  at  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda,  and  afterwards  found  him  in  the  temple,  he  said : 
JBehold,  thou  art  made  whole :  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse 
filing  come  unto  tloiee^^   (^o\iXi,^A4«^    The  Apostles  and 
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all  the  saints  also  strove  to  make  men  first  morally  whole ; 
for  true  and  perfect  health  of  soul  and  body  is  only  regained 

i  with  a  return  to  Gk)d.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Eastern 
aages,  Zoroaster,  and  all  defenders  of  the  system  of  ema- 
nation, the  Cabbalists  as  well  as  the  later  Theosophists,  who 

r      possessed  a  wonderful  power  of  healing,  have  sil  attacked 

*  this  doctrine.  According  to  these  the  cause  of  disease  is 
i  regarded  partly  to  be  the  work  of  evil  spirits,  in  com- 
ge;  munication  with  which  man  places  himseu  through  his 
'4  '  transgressions.  That  they  were  the  evil  spirits,  which,  in 
r  facty  destroyed  and  corrupted  the  good  principles  of  our 
4.    nature,  is  not  disputed  by  even  a  lower  spiritual  belief  than 

that  of  the  Theosophists :  these  are  the  '^  bonds  of  Satan" 
i     spoken  of  by  St.  Luke,  xiii.  16. 

A      ever,  at  a  very  early  age,  distorted  by  some  defenders  of  the 

r      i^Btem  of  emanation ;  of  which,  according  to  their  perception, 

=       tne  institution  of  the  Christian  faith  was  in  some  measure 

the  cause,  being  interpreted  by  their  opponents  in  a  much 

more  pernicious  manner.   Satuminus,  Basilides,  and  Carpo- 

^      crates,  are  at  the  head  of  these,  according  to  whom  all  things 

ic      proceed  from  the  jEones  (celestial powers).     Christ  himself 

was,  according  to  them,  regarded  as  an  ^on  of  the  highest 

^      class,  who,  thJough  severe  self-command,  had  overcome  the 

i^      dominion  of  Demons,  and  whoever  lived  as  he  had  done 

*  would  overcome  it  likewise.  "From  the  -^ones,  as  the 
^:  highest  sources,"  says  Basilides,  "proceeded  the  heavens." 
*^  According  to  Valentin,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  their 
^  sect,  the  JElones  were  variously  classed,  even  male  and 
A  female.  The  first  of  the  female  ^ones  was  the  Holy  Qhost ; 
^  "by  laying  on  of  the  hands  this  holy  spirit  is  imparted,  giving 
^•\     the  power  of  curing  diseases.     Although  this  departure 

irom  the  original  doctrines  caused  a  great  diversity  of  ideas, 
yet  healing  according  to  Biblical  principles  still  remained  a 
dominant  motive  for  striving  after  mom  improvement  and 
perfection.  If  man  is  earnest  in  his  unmurmuring  obedience 
to  God,  and  in  a  living,  active  faith,  in  his  desire  to  return  to 
God,  G<)d  will  become  his  physician,  and  he  will  have  no  more 
*Xieed  of  a  temporal  physician.  As  soon  as  the  soul  is  per- 
fectly sound,  we  are  told,  this  health  of  the  «o\]i  V^  ^i^ 
VOL.  !•  r 
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spread  oyer  the  body,  or  the  sufiermgs  of  the  body  wiQ  n» 
longer  be  of  the  nature  of  disease ;  they  will  not  affeet  tiie 
heavenwards  raised  soul.    If,  howeyer,  man  ia  incapaUecC 
such  a  self-cure,  he  must  apply  to  the  physician — ^  And  h  ' 
hath  fi;iven  men  skill,  that  he  might  be  honoured  in  Ik 
marvellous  works"  (Eccles.,  xxxviii.  6.)     That  the  physkaa 
must  cure  according  to  Biblical  principles  is  alao  to  be  seea 
£rom  the  above.  Hemust,namely,  beinthefirst  plaoea 
Christian  physician — that  is,  a  priMt-physiciaii.     Throi 
his  ovni  h^th,  especially  of  the  soul,  he  is  truly  cap 
as  soon  as  he  himself  is  pure  and  learned,  to  help  thie  biA 
man ;  but  first  he  must  make  whole  the  inner  man,  tbe 
soul ;  for  without  the  repose  of  the  soul,  without  inwaid 
peace^  no  bodily  cure  can  be  radical ;  it  is  therefore  abMh 
lutely  necessary  for  a  true  physician  to  be  a  priest.    Ih 
question  whether  such  a  Biblical  physician  is  independent 
of  the  use  of  medicines,  or  whether  he  may  make  oooasionl 
use  of  these,  can  be  easily  discovered  by  the  Bible,  and  k 
therefore  similar  to  the  question  whether  the  magnetkl 
physician  is  to  use  medicmes.     In  general,  he  mus^  aail 
Biblical  and  especially  as  a  Christian  physician,  possess  tit 

Sower  of  curing  without  medicine, — through  prayer  and  ib 
ivine  word  ;  and  only  in  certain  cases,  and  when  he  doa 
not  possess  this  power  in  the  necessary  degree,  he  is  justiM 
in  using  medicines ;  they  are  not  created  without  purpoae, 
for  "  of  the  Most  High  cometh  healing."  "  The  Lord  hA 
created  medicines  out  of  the  earth ;  and  he  that  is  wise  wfll 
not  abhor  them"  (Eccles.,  xxxviii.  2 — 4i.)  Medicines  oe 
good,  but  do  net  suffice : ''  G-o  up  unto  Qilead,  and  take  bain, 
O  virgin,  the  daughter  of  Egypt :  in  vain  shalt  thou  iw 
many  medicines ;  for  thou  shalt  not  be  cured"  (J^emiih, 
xlvi.  11.)  In  the  Bible,  however,  some  few  instances  Trnff 
be  met  with  in  which  physical  substances  were  used  reme- 
dially  :  thus  Moses  made  the  water  sweet  by  the  use  of 


tree  (Exodus,  xv.  26.)  The  cures,  by  washing  and  purifieih 
tion,  of  leprosy,  are  remarkable.  Elias  threw  salt  uito  tbo 
bitter  veil,  and  sweetened  it     He  also  threw  meal  into  tha 

foL  in  which  was  death,  and  the  herbs  became  miracaloQiL 
saiah  cured  King  Hezekiah  of  his  boils  by  laying  figs  iqpoB 
them.  Tobias  healed  his  blind  father  by  fish-g^  as  * 
angel  had  shown  him.    And  even  Jesus  laid  a  salye  of 


^ 
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[  spittle  on  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man,  and  told  him  to  go 
[  wash  in  Siloam.  Besides  this,  the  simplest,  most  imarti- 
il,  and  in  almost  all  cases  external  means  were  used  in  the 
lie.  Inward  medicaments  were  never  used.  Their 
ledies  consisted  of  spiritual  purification,  xepentaxLce  of 
,  and  prayer  to  the  father  of  life,  to  the  physician  of 
feithfii.  Thus  we  find  in  James  (v.  13 — 16)  "  Is  there 
'  among  you  afflicted?  let  him  pray.  Is  any  merry? 
him  sing  psalms.  Is  any^  sick  among  you  P  let  him  c^ 
the  elders  of  the  church ;  and  let  them  pray  oyer  him, 
minting  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  the 
yer  of  faith  shaU  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise 
1  up  ;  and  if  he  have  committed  sins,  they  shaU  be  for- 
en  mm.  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another,  and  pray 
>  for  another,  that  ye  may  be  healed.  The  effectual 
rent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much."  St. 
ffk  says — "  And  they  went  out  and  preached  that  men 
>uld  repent,  and  they  cast  out  many  deyils,  and  anc»nted 
ih  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and  healed  them." 
But  the  Biblical  physician  does  not  always  cure,  and 
cness  is  not  always  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil.  1£  temporal 
oyment  and  smiling  pleasure  were  the  object  and  destiny 
*e  of  man,  and  after  which  in  £a.ct  the  majority  strive, 
might  have  reason  to  regard  sickness  as  an  evil  and  as 
.eavy  punishment,  which  many  a  one  might  consider  he 
i  not  deserved.  But  this  planet  is  not  the  place  of  un- 
turbed  peace,  nor  the  residence  of  beings  who  are  to 
oy  an  enduring  happiness.  Light  and  shadow,  day  and 
^t,  repose  and  contest,  love  and  hatred,  peace  and  war, 
)piness  and  suffering,  fortune  and  misfortune,  health  and 
cness,  life  and  death,  are  the  continual  changes,  which 
}end  not  upon  the  whims  of  chance,  but  lie  in  a  higher  hand 
ich  regulates  them  as  trials,  by  which,  through  cross  and 
Fering,  through  overcoming  evil,  through  self-purification, 
■ough  renunciation  of  the  flesh,  we  are  to  be  prepared  for 
letter  life.  The  principal  object  is  health  of  the  soul  and 
ad ;  the  health  of  the  body  is  but  a  secondary  considera- 
Q.  If  the  soul  is  soimd  the  body  will  be  so.  "  His  flesh 
dl  be  fresher  than  a  child's ;  he  shall  return  to  the  days 
his  youth"  (Job,  zxdii.  25.)    If  such  a  person,  strong  in 
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the  spirit,  does  not  become  whole,  jet  he  does  not  feellm|| 
bodily  Bufferings,  and  already  enjoys  a  portion  of  the  happi* 
ness  of  tbe  world  bejond.'  Tme  happiness,  and  perod 
contented  peace,  are  not  to  be  met  with  here  ;  and  we  mmi 
neither  be  surprised  nor  weep  if  the  calm  unmixed  pleasnni 
of  the  purest  love  are  destroyed  by  a  dark  cloud  and  de^ 
structive  storm ;  for  happiness  is  omy  to  be  met  with  in  tin 
other  world,  because  true  health  is  only  found  in  sooli 
living  with  Gk)d:  help,  comfort,  and  blessedness,  com 
alone  from  our  Father  in  Heaven. 


Christianitff, 

After  four  thousand  years  of  the  world's  existence,  accoiii 
ing  to  the  usual  calculation,  a  new  peripd  commences  in  At 
history  of  the  development  of  the  human  race.  The  sisai 
shoots  out  green  branches  and  twigs  ih  all  directions,  aai 
with  the  all-powerful  development '  of  physical  life,  aol 
the  already  partially  ripened  physical  powers  of  tin 
mind,  the  hignest  blossoms  are'  produced  by  miraculooi 
destiny.  Up  to  this  period  the  nations  were  but  isolaM 
masses,  which  either  remained  entirely  strange  to  eiick 
other,  or  stiU  influenced  each  other  merely  mechanicalk 
through  oppression  and  violence.  To  produce  a  higher  organiQ 
influence  upon  each  other,  and  in  orde^  to  enjoy  a  matoil 
spiritual  interchange,  the  nations,  like  the  human  body,  moik 
freely  develope,  and  became  gradually  prepared.  In  tiui 
respect  the  age  of  Alexander  the  G-reat  is  the  most  remariE- 
able ;  conducing  towards  the  mutual  knowledge  and  fiiaiiig 
of  various  nations.  Though  the  world  appeared  to  be  falhitt 
into  decay  and  ruin,  the  spiritual  light  beamed  higher  ao2 
higher,  and  Alexander  becomes  a  guiding  star  in  the  histoij 
of  human  civilization.  Lust  of  conquest  and  ambition  m^? 
have  spurred  on  the  conc[ueror,  but  it  is  indisputable  thai;  m 
had  a  more  nolde  object^m  view,  for  he  love4  science  andthn 
arts,  gathered  learned  men  about  him,  and  Aristotle  accom- 
panied him  on  his  journeys.  It  is  a  convincing  proof  of  a 
predetermined  system  of  civilization,  that  Alexander  gave«|j 
Greek  education  to  thirty  thousand  noble  Persian  youthfc 
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?hiL8  the  GTordian  knot  (nam  non  interest  quomodo  sol- 
atur  nodus)  was  severed  by  him,  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment now  progressed  in  rapid  and  far  spreading  circles. 

Up  to  this  fime  the  nations  had  been  separated  from  each 
ther  through  barbarism  or  legislation ;  therefore  Alexander's 
ttcursions  were  most  beneficial,  for  through  them  the 
Greeks  were  distributed  into  distant  portions  of  the 
rorld,  and  with  them  their  language  and  culture.  The  city 
wiilt  by  Alexander  in  Egypt,  and  bearing  his  own  name, 
was  a  central  point  of  aU  these  changes,  where  the  most 
earned  Greeks,  Orientals,  Jews,  and  Egyptians,  met,  and 
bunded  the  first  and  most  remarkable  school  of  the  human 
race.  We  find  here  the  first  and  largest  collection  of  books ; 
Bid  with  the  world-wide  trade  of  Alexandria,  interchange 
of  ideas  and  mental  intercourse  could  not  be  wanting : 
jfeavelling  Eomans,  Jews,  aitd  Greeks,  introduced  civilization 
b  the  West,  while  Ptolemy  penetrated  to  the  Euphrates  5 
D  that  the  nations,  still  separated  at  Alexander's  death, 
^re  drawn  more  intimately  together,  and  yet  roUed  in 
rer-spreading  circles  to-  north  and  south,  to  sunrise  and 
inset.  I  shall  only  mention  the  rich  commercial  towns  of 
Jexandria,  Ehodes,  Syificuse,  and  Carthasfe,  where  Greek 
Lvilization  was  univeiS,  und  from  whence,  through  gold 
ad  wars,  such  as  the  Punic,  fresh  impulses  were  given  to 
&w  national  intimacies  and  fusions.  We  see  Eome,  chal- 
mged  by  Carthagenian  insults,  stepping  forth  on  the  stage  of 
be  world's  history,  and  a»  it  were  destined  by  Providence 
0  seize  upon  the  principal  character  with  a  master  hand, 
nd  roll  on  the  wheel  of  human  existence  with  adequate 
orce.  As  Eome  stretched  her  arms  gradually  over  the 
irhole  of  the  then  known  wodd,  we  see  the  rivers  and 
ttreams,  which  were  turned  aside  at  Alexander's  death,  re- 
mited  in  the  mighty  torrent  of  Eoman  domimon,  and  Eome 
bereelf  canying  out,  though  In  a  different  form,  the 
Kigantic  undertakings  of  Alexander.  It  is  remarkable  that 
file  East  at  this  time  became  inore  enlightened.  Tschihoangti 
consolidated  the  great  Chinese  empire,  which  now  enters 
lito  commercial  relations  with  India  and  Persia. 

In  Eome's  history  we  see  the  human  tree  grown  to  a  noble 
lize,  but  like  a  youth  Vho,  though  attained  to  man's  stature, 
lot  matured.    And  this  was  of  all  others  the  most  appro-  .3 


•  ' 
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priate  epoch  of  the  world's  history  in  which  Qoi  could  muk 
beneficiaUy  appear  upon  the  Earth,  and  make  his  void 
known.  This  was  the  age /in  which  the  human,  race  eon* 
menced  its  development,  and  became  susceptible  to  hig^ 
truths  and  teachings,  and  capable  of  retaining  them.  B 
is,  however,  almost  universallj  maintained,  that  in  Eomo 
humanity  reached  the  highest  sta^  of  maturity  ;  for  a  nohb 
mind,  power,  and  an  unconquerable  determination,  are  atta- 
butes  of  a  matured  man.    It  would  lead  ine  too  ffir  firom  aj 

Purpose  if  I  were  to  show  fully  the  fallacy  of  this  assertion; 
ut  a  few  remarks  are  quite  necessary. 
The  Eoman  age  bears  anything  but  the  signs  of  maturitj^ 
"For  the  mighty  tree  was  not  peifectly  organised  in  its  meoh 
bers,  and  the  shadow,  while  it  spreads  over  the  sunoundiv 
nations,  was  not  refreshing  or  invigorating.      The  wKcfc 
power  of  Boman  civilization  was  like  the  physical  strengtkof 
the  eagle,  and  its  sceptre,  as  well  as  its  iKings,  of  iron.    The 
imchanging  but  varied  spirit,  which  gains  esteem  and  lofS 
even  in  repose,  waa  then  certainly  wanting.     The  B<mi« 
colossus  was  a  rude  unshapen  mass,  which  expressed  ib 
work  by  its  weight ;  which  knew  no  nobler  aspiration  thn 
physics^  aggrandizement ;  like  the  Bold  energetic  youth,  idu^ 
on  entering  the  world,  only  longs  to  learn  and  enjoy  id 
pleasures.     The  educated  man  strives  more  for  the  common 
good,  and  noble  ends,  than  for  his  own  physical  advan* 
tage;    not   secretly,   suspiciously,  avariciously,    and    witlil 
cunning,  like  the  Bomans.    These  reproaches  cannot  be  I 
withheld  from  the  Eoman  age,  although  here,  as  eveij- 
where  else,  signal  instances  of  human  dignity  and  nobility  | 
of  mind  may  be  met  with.     These  considerations  even  show  > 
that  the  ifoman  epoch  was  far  below  the  age  of  manhood, 
if  we  had  not  a  more  weighty  one,  namely,  an  universal 
one,  according  to  experience, — that  nature  can  make  no 
sudden  steps.     Nature  must  have  made  such  a  step,  if,  from 
the  so-called  youthful  epoch  of  the  Greeks,  she  in  a  few 
centuries  elevated  the  Romans  to  manhood,  while  before 
and  after  she  required  thousands  of  years  to  raise  mankind 
from  one  stage  to  another.     At  what  elevation  ought,  there- , 
fore,  mankind  to  be  at  this  period  ? 

Some  reached  the  highest  point  of  her  development  witk 
her  greatest  territorial  extension ;  but  the  poetic  was  domi< 
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nant  over  the  philosophical  spirit,  as  is  the  case  in  a  youth. 
Horace,  Virgil,  Plautus,  Ovia,  Propertius^  Tibullus,  Pacu- 
vius,  Cicero,  iEnesidenus,  Gate,  Livy,  &c.,  are  the  blossoms 
of  this  age.  And  whilst  eternal  Some  receiyed  a  Csraar  in 
Augustus,  who  ruled  the  physical  world  absolutely ;  whilst 
TPo  appeared  in  China,  and  the  Q^rmans  enter  upon  the 
arena  of  history ;  the  pure  Word  of  Gtod  rises,  with  Christ, 
in  the  East,  destined  to  illuminate  and  gorem  the  whole 
world. 

The  civilization  gained  byiiumanity  up  to  this  time  had 
fitted  it  to  receive  the  highest  teachings  of  divine  revelation. 
It  was  even  now  a  requisite  of  the  age,  that  the  highest 
interests  of  human  existence  should  be  openly  and  universally 
annoimced.  Yor  although,  up  to  this  period,  certain  nations 
had  maintained  themselves  in  a  considerable  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, yet  there  were  but  few  in  number  which  raised  them- 
selves as  lights  above  the  surrounding  darkness ;  up  to  this 
time  there  had  been  no  conception  of  an  universal 
civilization.  In  the  first  yduth  of  humanity,  the  whole 
endeavour  was  naturally  fbr  a  bodily  development,  to  gain 
materials  for  a  greater  clearness  and  fertility  of  the  mind 
through  knowledge  of  men  and  the  world.  And  thus  we 
find  humanity  at  the  epoch  of  Christ's  advent.  The  Eoman 
empire  was  a  gigatntic  colossus,  in  the  vigorous  bodily 
health  of  youth ;  but  a  higher  spirit  had  not  yet  been  in- 
fused into  its  limbs ;  earthy  and  sensual  was  its  life  and 
being,  and  therefore  was  it  that  this  colossus  so  easily  crum- 
bled within  itself.  AU  other  nations,  at  the  period  of  the 
birth  of  Christ,  stbod  still  lower ;  some  even  had  ceased  to 
exist.  The  vital  activity  of  the  Greeks  had  long  since 
expired,  and  almost  l;he  whole  of  Asia  was  sunk  in  a  deep 
deep  of  intoxication.  The  Egyptian  sacerdotal  wisdom  was 
scattered  to  the  winds,  and  their  earnest  solemnity  had 
vanished ;  the  t^ple  of  the  almighty  Jehovah,  on  Zion, 
had  become  a  Jewish  market  of  the  Pharisees,  and  Moses' 
l^ws  were  forgotten;  in  short,  all  the  old  forms  had  become 
antiquated,  and  the  human^'mind  had  universally  sunk  into 
darkness.  '*  In  this  age,"  says  Hamberger,  'Hhe  nations 
were  evidently  sunk  in  the  deepest  mental  night,  and  lay  as 
in  the  shadow  of  death,  in  the  utmost  need  of  the  saving, 
sanctifying  grace  of  God." 


/ 
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.  As    indiyidual    man,    yerging    on   maturity,  with  the 
awakening  consciousness  of  inward  freedom,  has  to  choose 
between  the  life  paths  of   virtue  and  vice;    to   comba^ 
between  animal  or  divine  nature^;  and  as  a  wise  guardiar 
now  gives  the  deciding  impulse,  so  that  doubt  and  error  ar 
separated  from  truth,  and  the  path  of  virtue  is  chosen ;  s 
must  humanity,  which  is  but  a  generalization  of  the  indi 
vidual  man,  be  guided  and  educated  in  its  spiritual  develop- 
ment ;  for,  if  left  to  itself,  it  strays  to  tne    by-ways    oi 
error,  like  individual  man.    If  the  general  corruption  wa^  * 
to  be  checked,  degenerating  humanity  cured  of  its  disease, 
a  powerful,  regeneratine  remedy  must  be  applied  by  a 
skufiil  never-failing  physician ;  and  this  was  the  pure  light 
of  life,  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.    Through  the  ui 
versal  applicability  of  his  word,  seizing  upon  alL  men,  h 
teachings  were  weU  adapted  to  illuminate  the  obscurity  ana 
to  curb  the  wild  disorder ;  for  Christ's  teachings  are  not  a 
philosophy  swelling  with  new  ideas,  with  which  a  few  occupy 
themselves  for  a  short  time ;  not  a  mere  collection  of  single 
disjointed  moral  sentences ;  not  a  glittering  delusion  of  the 
mind,  to  vegetate  in  visionary  minds  in  dull  words  without 
deeds ;   but  a  gentle  light  and  beneficent  warmth  which 
illuminates  and  enlivens  the  reason  and  mind,  and  the  whole 
of  nature.     And  thus  Christ  was  the  divine  Saviour,  who 
released  the  human  mind  from  the  many  fetters  with  which 
it  was  bound. 

AU  developments  of  nature  take  place  according  to  fixed 
laws,  and  therefore,  also,  the  life  of  man ;  and  as  man  is 
only  in  little  what  humanity  is  in  the  whole,  necessarily 
humanity  must  also  conform  to  those  natural  laws.  I  have 
treated  of  this  subject  more  at  large  in  the  statement  of  my 
anthropological  views — to  which  I  must  refer  the  reader. 
The  result  of  the  typical  process  of  development  through 
three  periods  (youth,  maturity,  and  age,)  with  seven 
epochs,  and  nine  degrees  of  subdivision,  gives  eighty-one 
years  as  the  normal  Ine  of  the  individual  man.  This  pre- 
sumptive calculation,  adapted  to  the  history  of  humanity, 
gives  us  the  following:  the  three  periods  of  man,  each 
one  of  4374  years,  would  make,  in  the  whole,  19683  years 
(=3J=81) — and,  tlierefore,  the  close  of  the  first  epoch  of 
the  first  period  is  2187  years, — agreeing  very  narrowly 
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^th  the  life  of  Abraham ;  the  end  of  the  second  epoch, 
which  is  the  close  of  the  first  and  commencement  of  the 
second  period  (maturitjr)  in  the  life  of  humanity,  is  marked 
^j  the  advent  of   Christ,=4374 ;   and,  therefore,  at  that 
,jge,  humanity  was,  as  it  were,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  i 
ndiyidual  man.     This  calculation  agrees  remarkably  with  \ 
j^e  Mosaic  history ;  and  weight  and  m'eaning  are  given  to  \ 
che  words — "  The  heir,  as  long  as  he  is  a  child,  is  under  [ 

Jutors  and  governors  until  the  time  appointed  by  the  father."  j 
3ut  when  the  fullness  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  ( 
\is  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law. 

The  time,  therefore,  was  narrowly  indicated,  and  as  Christ 
could  not  come  earlier,  neither  could  he  have  come  at  a  later 
fpe  ;  for  this  would  have  been  a  delay  at  variance  with  the 
,  j.^dom  and  providence  of  God.  In  the  whole  history  of 
jtie  world,  therefore,  there  could  not  have  been  chosen  a 
•  more  fitting  time  for  the  revelation  of  God's  word  than  the 
above  named  period.  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  however, 
there  were  enlightened  men,  to  whom,  in  the  universal  moral 
corruption  and  general  wickedness,  such  a  noble  doctrine 
was  in  the  highest  degree  welcome.  The  arts  and  sciences 
flourishing  in  Home,  made  a  higher  religious  illumination 
absolutelv  necessary,  and  learned  teachers,  as  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  the  Alexandrian  philosophers,  had  already  laboured 
to  prepare  the  way  for  it.  Outward  circumstances  also  were 
of  a  nature  to  spread  this  new  teaching  generally ;  for  the 
light  of  this  divine  doctrine  arose  at  the  period  of  the  most 
extended  dominion  of  Bome,  which  permitted  universal 
religious  freedom,  and  thereby,  as  well  as  by  the  peoples, 
brought  into  commimication  with  each  other,  living  at  that 
period  in  peace,  this  religion  was  easily  spread  among  other 
nations  ;  for  it  was  to  spread  over  heathens  as  well  as  Jews. 
Even  the  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  appear  to  have  been 
exactly  adapted  to  have  hastened  its  progress,  and  to  have 
increased  its  vitality  instead  of  obstructing  it.  Among 
these  obstacles  may  be  reckoned  the  fate  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  who,  from  being  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  Christians, 
became  an  earnest  preacher  oi  the  Gospel,  and  meeting 
with  the  most  adverse  fortunes,  taught  the  Christian  doc- 
trines in  Asia,  Greece,  and,  lastly,  even  in  Borne,  with  an 
enthusiasm  and  a  success  which  assisted  much  in  its  acce^^- 
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tation  and  enduring  prosperity.  Even  the  conunands  of  tlie 
first  IBmperors  to  suppress  the  teachers  of  this  religion, 
from  fear  that  they  might  become  dangerous  to  their 
govemment,  and  the  unbridled  fury  of  the  Pagan  nations, 
caused  the  Christian  communities,-  which  the  goyemors  of 
the  provinces  usually  left  undisturbed,  to  be  more  intimately 
coniederated,  to  preserve  the  premous  jewel  from  the  leaven 
of  heathenism  and  from  defilement.  Thus,  the  first  difiiision 
of  the  ChriBtiaa  religion  procressed  in  mmj  ways,  through 
by-paths,  and  even  in  error,  but  alwaya  uxestrainable ;  and 
even  this  shows,  in  another  manner^  that  mankind  cannot 
be  at  once  violently  changed,  but  must  pass  through  yarious 
stages,  and  that  the  members  must  be  developed  before  the 
whole  organization  can  be  penetrated  by  the  light  of  a  self- 
existing  hfe.  Por  how  could  the  barbarous,  warlike, 
Eoman  nations,  and  afterwards  the  northern  barbarians, 
become  in  so  short  a  time  true  Christians  P  How  can  we, 
therefore,  eimect  the  same  from  similar  nations  P 

As  Christ  had  to  come  at  a  fixed  time,  so  was  he  to  appear 
at  a  certain  place.  The  seed  must  be  sown  where  it  is  to 
shoot  up,  and  a  good  husbandman  sows  it  upon  fruitful 
ground.  I  have  treated  at  large  upon  this  subject  in  other 
works.  "Whoever  knows  the  history  of  nations,  and  com- 
pares it  with  the  geographical  positions  of  the  same,  must 
perceive  that  the  west  coast  of  Asia,  and  especially  Syria, 
as  the  centre  between  east  and  west,  of  the  nomadic 
pastoral  tribes  of  Asia  and  the  stationary  nations  of  £gypt, 
near  to  the  sea,  vdth  so  many  clustering  islands,  was  a  spot 
far  superior  to  all  others  of  the  world  for  the  elements  of 
activity  and  repose,  of  exchange  and  retention,  and  of  the 
mutual  intercourse  of  distant  nations.  Erom  this  point 
the  early  Phcenicians  carried  on  their  commerce  in  all 
directions  over  the  earth.  This  country,  so  well  adapted  for 
commerce,  was  bordered  by  a  sea,  which  the  Egyptians 
hated,  as  they  hated  all  strangers,  upon  which  the  patriarchal 
orientals  by  their  ships  spread  civilisation  vnth  their  wares, 
not  only  to  the  nearer  islands,  but  also  to  the  far-off  coasts 
of  the  western  lands.  Upon  the  whole  earth  there  is  no 
sea  to  be  found  which  is  better  adapted  for  this  purpose ; 
even  a  fruitful  imagination  could  scarcely  imagine  one  more 
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fit.  It  appears  as  if  Providence  had  created  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  to  unite  nations  and  countries,  and  spread 
civilization ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  this  very  sea  separates 
nations  from  this  civilisation  who  might  endanger  it  like  a 
blast  of  the  simoom. 

The  historical  and  natural  circumstances  being  determined, 
the  advent  had  now  to  take  place  in  the  regular  form  of 
existence ;  not  earthly  greatness  and  power  were  to  accom- 
pany the  Divine  Man,  for  his  kingdom  is  not  one  of  this 
world ;  he  takes  servitude  in  lowliness  and  stillness ;  his 
birth  and  first  appearance  in  this  w()rld  do  not  excite 
attention,  though  not  without  signs  to  the  faithfiil.  He 
will,  however,  announce  the  words  of  truth  only  as  a  mature 
man ;  for  the  highest  doctrines  afieoting  the  mind  are  only 
imparted  by  men,  and  only  believed  by  men  who  have  firm 
ana  fixed  characters.  To  'give  power  and  vitality  to  his 
teachings,  the  divine  teacher  must  be  the  ideal  of  every 
perfection ;  he  must  also  possesB  and  exercise  divine  powers. 
The  weaknesses  of  the  flesh,  and  the  universal  failings  of 
mankind,  are  not  perceptible  in  him  as  in  the  Greek  gods  ; 
he  must  not  afford  materials  for  the  human  imagination,  but 
represent  a  purely  spiritual  heing  through  a  life  of  eternal 
love.  He  wQl  precede  aU  by  the  example  of  his  virtues  ; 
he  will  reveal  the  corrupted  state  of  human  nature  unhesi- 
tatingly to  every  one,  and  hold  up,  without  reserve,  the 
falsity  of  earthly  pleasure  before  all  men ;  he  will  show  that 
the  tirue  happiness  of  peace  consists  in  striving  to  regain 
the  lost  resemblance  to  God  through  faith  and  love. 

For  the  teachings  of  the  word  of  life  long  preparation 
is  necessary  Messengers  must  precede  him  to  the  same 
place  and  the  same  people  where  he  is  to  appear,  who  shall 
announce  his  coming ;  some  even  must  immediately  precede 
him,  who  shall  prepare  the  way  and  make  the  paths  straight 
with  the  preaching : — "  Eepent  and  believe,  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand.  Behold,  he  ^tandeth  at  the  door  and 
knocketh."  At  his  coming,  the  world's  Saviour  will  reveal 
the  word  of  life  to  aU  without  distinction  ;  for  all  have  an 
equal  claim  on  the  heritage  of  the  Father,  which  he  now 
gives  to  them  in  a  New  Testament,  through  his  Son ;  there 
IS  no  difference  between  rich  and  poor,  between  lord  and 
servant,  between  young  and  old;  he  even  made  «i  T>ksr« 
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covenant,  not  alone  with  chosen  Israel,  but  with  all  men 
and  people  of  the  earth.  He  regards  not  circumcision  but 
faith,  which  is  active  by  love.  Here  there  is  neither  Jew 
nor  Gentile,  slave  nor  tree  man ;  no  distinction  between  man 
or  woman,  but  all  are  equal  before  him. 

The  Saviour  could  not  reveal  his  works  in  si^s  and 
writing,  but  in  living  words  from  mouth  to  ear  and  heart; 
for  the  spirit  of  the  Father  cannot  be  silent,  but  enters  into 
him  who  loves  him.  He  acts  directly  and  powerfully  in  the 
faithful,  and  produces  new  fruits  a  thousandfold.  But  as  faith 
is  not  with  every  one,  not  aU  wiU  be  able  to  understand  or 
follow  him,  and  the  rich  and  worldly-learned  wiU  find  it  to 
be  a  stumbling-block ;  and  as  especially  his  teachings  com- 
mand the  renunciation  of  the  world  and  itsi  pleasures,  how 
could  the  man  fettered  to  his  earthly  possessions  at  once 
give  up  his  comforts,  or  descend  from  his  elevated  position  ? 
The  Saviour  wiU  undeniably  speak  before  all  the  world,  and 
impart  his  spiritual  benefit,  accompanied  by  miracles,  to 
every  one  who  approaches  him  and  prays  for  them ;  but  for 
the  certain  and  sure  prosperity  of  his  mission,  he  will  choose 
an  especial  few,  in  whom  he  fiixes  the  divine  word  so  firmlv 
by  intimate  communion  that  it  can  never  be  destroyei 
His  chosen  disciples  may  not,  however,  be  inoculated  by 
worldly  wisdom ;  but  they  must  have  a  sound  understanding 
and  a  laithM  spirit, — ^properties  necessary  above  all  others, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  carry  out  in  obedience  the  will  of 
their  master.  For  this  purpose,  however,  they  must  become 
infiised  with  the  whole  spirit  of  their  Lord,  by  a  long  and 
direct  communion  with  him ;  and  be  so  penetrated  by  his 
truth,  that  they  cannot  be  terrified,  by  any  worldly  persecu- 
tion or  obstacle,  from  exercising  openly,  and  without  expec- 
tation of  reward,  the  mission  which  they  have  received. 

The  presence  of  the  Saviour  upon  earth,  and  among  his 
disciples,  is  only  necessary  till  his  disciples  are  sufficiently 
prepared  to  carry  out  the  great  work  after  his  departure ; 
ana  for  this  purpose  the  schooling  of  two  or  three  years  was 
sufficient.  The  number,  however,  of  his  first  disciples  would 
naturally  be  governed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
and  nation  where  the  first  seeds  were  planted  and  ger- 
minated. For  even  the  smallest  ^erms  oi  the  divine  word 
increase  in  an  inciedibld  maimer^  till  they  shall  embrace  the 
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earth.  In  the  small  country  of  Palestine,  where  the  Jews 
lived  divided  into  twelve  tribes,  separated  from  the  surround- 
ing  heathens— on  this  account  twelve  apostles  were  chosen. 

When  the  Saviour,  who  appears  here  in  the  flesh,  has 
concluded  his  labours  and  fulMed  his  time,  he  will  die,  like 
all  men ;  for  the  earthly  body  must  become  as  the  earth,  and 
the  spirit  alone  ascend  to  heaven.  "  That  which  thou  sowest 
is  not  quickened,  except  it  die ;  and  that  which  thou  sowest, 
thou  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be ;  but  God  giveth 
it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him,  and  to  every  seed  his  own 
body.  It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual 
body"  (I.  Corinthians,  xv.  36.)  But  as  his  adversaries  will 
regard  him  as  an  innovator,  and,  moreover,  as  a  creator 
of  disturbance  and  misleader  of  the  people,  because  he 
endeavours  to  introduce  a  new  order  of  things  which  reverses 
the  old  one,  with  which,  according  to  their  ideas,  the  heritage 
left  them  by  their  Eather  will  be  destroyed,  they  will  cry- 
out  against  him  as  a  doubly  dangerous  delinquent ;  politi- 
cally on  account  of  the  numbers  following,  but  also  as  a 
calumniator  of  their  laws,  a  blasphemer  of  God,  making 
himself  equal  with  God.  They  will,  therefore,  cry  out 
loudly  to  MQ  him  before  all  other  malefactors.  And  he  will 
drink  the  bitter  cup,  which  his  Father  places  before  him, 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind ;  for  not  his  will  in  the  flesh, 
but  the  wiU  of  his  Father  in  heaven,  will  be  fulfilled. 
With  his  death,  darkness  wiU  cover  the  earth,  and  the 
ejres  of  the  faithful  will  become  dim,  and  the  hearts  of 
sinners  be  hardened.  But  if  it  is  God's  work,  it  will 
endure ;  and  if  it  was  truly  God  who  descended,  he  will  not 
remain  in  death,  he  will  anse  to  glory  and  power  above  the 
Kving  and  dead  ;  and  he  will  comfort  the  sorrowful  by  his 
spirit,  and  reveal  himself  to  them ;  he  wiU  give  confidence 
to  the  doubting ;  and,  lastly,  at  his  departure  from  them  he 
wiU  bless  them,  and  afber  his  ascension  send  to  them  the 
spirit  of  truth,  which  arouses  the  mind  and  understanding, 
as  by  a  tongue  of  fire,  such  as  was  never  before  seen  in  the 
world. 

And  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  this  death  P  The 
offered  blood  of  the  Gt)d-man  will  cleanse  the  believing 
man  from  all  earthly  stain  of  sin,  and  the  germs  scattered 
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by  him  will  shoot  forth  and  spread  out  green  branches ;  and 
over  the  nations  scattered  under  its  shadow  the  blessings  oi 
the  sacrifice  will  descend.  The  gateway  of  a  new  life  and 
temple  in  the  heart  of  man,  opened  by  the  Saviour,  will  be 
without  bolt  or  bar,  for  he  will  release  the  mind  from  its 
innumerable  fetters.  No  more  smoking  sacrifices  will  be 
offered ;  no  blood  of  animals  will  be  shed ;  no  idc^,  carved 
in  stone  or  wood,  wiU  be  worshipped,  but  the  inward  purity 
of  the  mind,  and  the  perfect  resemblance  of  Qtod^  will  be 
restored ;  and  in  this  manner,  all  those  who  fell  in  Adam 
will  arise  in  our  Lord,  and  through  his  mediation  all  will 
regain  freedom  to  act  and  work  in  faith  and  love. 

This  regeneration  of  man  wiU  not,  however,  be  brought 
about  in  a  moment,  and  influence  >all  hearts  like  lightning, 
but  will  progress  silently  and  slowly,  but  surely  and 
irrestrainably,  according  to  the  inMlible  laws  of  nature. 
Thousands  of  years  will  pass  by  before  the  whole  flock  wiU 
be  gathered  into  one  fold.  But  this  new  teaching  will 
restore  to  all  and  every  one  that  receive  it  the  original  free- 
dom and  perfection  of  the  mind ;  in  all  it  will  ripen  the 
fruits  of  holiness,  of  love,  and  happiness. 

"  For  Grod  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life"  (John,  iii.  16.) 

Did  Christ  really  appear  with  the  divine  mission  of 
Saviour  of  the  world  ?  The  following  reasons  convince  me 
that  in  Christ  the  divine  Mediator  and,  at  the  same  time, 
Saviour,  appeared: — 

(1.)  That  the  same  spirit  which  formerly  announced  the 
word  of  Grod  through  the  prophets  spoke  fully  in  Christ. 

(2.)  That  all  prophets  witnessed  of  him  that  all  those 
who  believed  in  him,  and  followed  him,  should  receive  for- 
giveness of  their  sins  (Acts,  x.  43). 

(3.)  That  all  circumstances  of  Christ's  advent,  till  his 
ascension,  were  foretold. 

(4.)  I  am  further  convinced  by  the  contents  of  Christ'e 
teachings ;  by  the  Spirit  of  the  life  of  Jesus  ;  his  miracles 
and  prophecies ;  the  agreement  of  his  teachings  with  the 
expectations  of  earlier  ages,  and  with  the  necessities  of 
humanity ;  and,  lastly, 
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(5.)  That  all  who  believe  in  Christ,  and  receive  his  spirit, 
since  his  advent,  gain  inward  peace,  and  do  that  in  his 
name  whi<^h  he  has  promised  his  discip^les. 

This  anthropological  digression  might  appear  to  many 
unnecessarily  introduced ;  but  I  do  not  consider  it  super- 
fluous to  make  the  belief  in  Christianity  stronger  than  it 
usually  is ;  that  an  easily-accepted  belief  may  not  become 
superstition,  and  thereby  be  placed  as  a  counterpoise 
to  rationalism ;  that  by  such  an  easily-acquired  faith 
everything  inexplicable  is  believed  in ;  for  it  is  as  common 
on  one  side  to  believe  too  easily,  without  caring  about  inves- 
tigation, as  on  the  other  to  believe  little  or  nothing,  when 
the  circumscribed  knowledge  does  not  agree  with  the  subject 
of  belief.  The  contradictions,  which  are  believed  to  exist, 
Arise  mostly  in  the  diverging  polar  opposites  of  faith  and 
knowledge.  I  would  rather  strengthen  the  objective  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  common  religious  belief  in  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  which  is  in  general  much  more  difficult,  except  in 
individual  cases,  than  knowledge  ;  not  by  dialectical  speciali- 
ties, but  by  a  harmonious  equalisation ;  and  would  follow 
the  system  of  the  investigator  of  nature,  who  does  not  con- 
strue anything  novel  in  nature,  but  endeavours  to  compre- 
hend the  subject  of  investigation. 

In  this  manner  we  shall  justify  the  universal  popular 
belief  (which  unconsciously  contains  almost  always  more 
germs  of  truth  than  the  most  elaborately  chiselled  systems 
of  the  philosophers  of  the  age),  and  introduce  truth 
into  the  knowledge,  as  we  do  not  alone  believe  the  idea 
possible  in  the  event,  but  found  the  event  upon  a  basis 
accordant  with  nature,  which  is  not  imaginary.  Such  a 
profound  conception  of  the  meaning  of  Christianity  is,  how- 
ever, absolutely  necessary  to  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  magical  appearances  of  later  ages,  which  still  remain  to 
be  mentioned ;  and  I  here  take  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
of  the  connection  of  magnetism  with  the  Christian  miracles, 
88  in  modem  times  they  have  been  declared  to  be  nothing 
more  than  magnetic,  and  Christ  himself  a  magnetist ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  magnetism  has  been  regarded  as  purely 
spiritual.  .  Here  several  questions  arise,  which  at  present 
are  imperfectly  explained :  to  these  belongs  that  question^ 
upon  the  similarity  or  equality  of  the  Chnstatta  ^xo^^^^^^ 
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and  miracles,  and  the  magnetic  phenomena.  Is  all  tUs  a 
natural  influence,  only  varied  m  intensity,  or  is  there  a 
higher  miraculous  influence  through  Christ  ?  These  ques- 
tions are  to  be  answered  by  different  courses  of  reasoning, 
according  as  we  regard  magnetism  from  an  elevated  or 
low  point  of  view ;  or  as  a  higher  or  lower  condition  of 
existence ;  or  as  any  theory  may  adapt  itself  to  analogy. 
Thus,  one  declares  the  miracles  of  Christ  magnetic, 
because  there  is  no  supernatural  power,  and  because  all 
miracles  are  far  removea  from  minute  criticism,  and  may  be 
compared  to  magnetism,  which  obeys  natural  laws,  more  or 
less  Known.  Another  regards  Chnst  as  the  hi6;hest  mani- 
festation of  intelligence  in  the  telluric  sleep-life,  in  which 
the  negative  power  of  the  believing  mind  becomes,  in  fact, 
the  active  principle  in  the  cure.  ^  Again,  another  looks 
upon  it  as  supematurally  niiraculous,  and  a  comparison  with 
doubtful  or  uncredited  magnetism  is  inadmissible,  while  in 
an  opposite  manner,  magnetism  is  regarded  by  some  as  a 
continuation  of  the  Gospel,  and  by  others,  on  the  contrary, 
as  the  work  of  the  devil. 

He  who  is  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  magnetism,  and 
only  regards  it  in  certain  aspects,  wiU  form  an  opinion  of 
it  according  to  his  individual  position  and  his  own  theory 
concerning  it.  Whoever  on  the  one  side  accepts  too  much 
influence  of  nature  in  life,  and  on  the  other  regards  Christ 
only  as  an  individuality  among  fleeting  events,  will  never  be 
able  to  answer  the  above  questions  properly.  But  if  we 
know  Christ  as  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  represent  him, 
if  we  pay  attention  to  the  events  before  and  after  the  advent 
of  Christ,  we  shall  not  find  it  difficult  to  gain  proper  views 
upon  the  worth  and  intention  of  magnetism  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  the  being  and  dignity  of  Christ  as  a  divine  manifes- 
tation and  as  a  miracle  in  nature  on  the  other. 

However,  the  analogies  in  the  phenomena  of  prophecy  aa 
well  as  in  manipulation,  as  for  instance  laying  on  of  hands, 
and  the  mutual  rapport  by  communion  in  faith,  are  to  be 
denied  just  as  little  (which  might  serve  to  recommend 
magnetism)  as  they  are  to  be  accepted  literally.  Christ 
lived  and  worked  in  nature,  also  as  a  man  by  ordinary  natural 
agents :  he  had  flesh  and  blood  ^from  his  fathers  Abraham's 
and  David's  seed,  and  ^aa  botiv  of  a  virgin  in  the  village  of 
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Betblehem ;  his  existence  till  he  appeared  as  the  annouDcer 
of  the  word  of  Gk>d  passed  so  cahnlj,  according  to  the  usual 
course  of  nature,  that  nothing  extraordinary  is  known.  His 
communication  with  other  men,  eating  and  drinking,  the 
occurrences  of  his  life,  even  the  life  and  death,  happened  in 
the  usual  manner. 

If,  however,  his  power  of  prophecy  may  be  compared  to 
the  phenomena  of  clairvoyance,  and  his  cures  follow  the 
exercise  of  the  wiU  as  in  the  magnetist,  the  intention 
and  object,  the  signification  and  direction,  must  be  clearly 
defined  and  distmguished.  Christ  is  not  the  sufiering 
somnambulist  on  one  side;  he  is  not  the  healing,  som- 
nambulism-producing physician  on  the  other;  he  does 
not  limit  his  endeavours  to  the  curing  of  a  man  for  a 
moment  of  time  from  his  bodily  ailments ;  but  he  wishes 
to  purify  him  from  sin,  and  infiuencing  others  through  him 
to  Bring  grace  and  salvation  to  aU.  Christ  is  at  the  same 
time  physician  and  remedy  for  soul  and  body.  He  did  not 
come  to  foretell  the  fortunes  of  this  or  that  person ;  he  is  the 
great  prophet  who  was  to  come  into  the  world  and  to 
the  Jews ;  to  preach  the  word  to  them,  and  announce  the 
promise  of  eternal  life.  He  did  not  teach  how  such  and 
such  diseases  might  be  cured,  but  he  sent  his  disciples  and 
apostles  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  and  all 
heathens  throughout  the  world.  He  was  a  perfect  teacher 
and  prophet,  who.  incorporated  a  supernatural  power  with 
his  preachings,  and  whose  words  so  penetrated  the  hearts  of 
his  hearers  that  "  they  were  astonished,"  and  said,  "  never 
man  spake  like  this  man."  He  accompanied  his  teachings 
by  miracles,  which  he  performed  through  his  own  power, 
and  sealed  them  by  a  holy  immaculate  Sfe.  Accordmg  to 
the  wisdom  of  his  mind  he  was  guided  entirely  by  time 
and  circumstances,  and  therein  followed  the  laws  of  nature's 
course. 

He  did  not  seek  renown  among  men  by  signs  and 
wonders,  which  he  also  commanded  to  be  kept  secret 
(Matthew,  viii.  4,  9,  30)  ;  he  sought  to  spread  the  glory  of 
God  among  men,  and  to  unite  them  with  the  Eternal  Father. 
His  prophetic  mission  he  transferred  to  able  teachers,  who 
though  weak  in  flesh,  were  strong  in  spirit,  and  provided 
them  with  power  and  grace  to  perform  hia  'SROTk.^s^iltie^ 
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were  by  supernatural  means  to  bring  men  to  repentance 
to  a  sound  Knowledge  and  power ;  to  remain  and  increas 
the  eommimity — ^the  churen.  To  make  his  office  ci  prea 
successful,  he  built  in  his  wisdom  upon  such  firm  fou 
tion  that  the  gates  of  hell  could  not  overcome  it,  and 
it  will  endure  as  long  as  the  world  stands. 

If  Christ  lived  and  worked  in  nature,  and  in  a  nat 
manner,  the  active  power  in  him  was  not  the  less  su 
natural, — a  higher  divine  influence,  for  he  changed  "w 
into  wine,  the  winds  and  the  sea  obeyed  him,  and  he  he 
the  lame  and  sick  instantaneously :  the  flg-tree  withers 
the  road  side,  the  blind  were  made  to  see,  and  the  < 
were  raised ;  evil  spirits  obeyed  him,  the  leprous  bee 
clean ;  and  all  these  were  not  effects  produced  by 
known  human  powers.  And  even  if  these  histo: 
facts  are  to  be  regarded  as  exaggerations  of  enthusi 
although  that  would  be  impossible  to  a  comprehensive 
ticism ;  if  we  sought  for  analogies  in  these  miracles,  and 
admitted  a  higher  degree  of  influence,  such  as  is  here 
there  met  with  in  magnetism,  or  if  we  substituted  a  ] 
parable  or  a  subjective  deception  of  the  first  narratoi 
those  which  will  not  agree  with  the  explanation ;  yet  ai 
these  endeavours  so  forced,  so  one-sided,  so  flat,  with  al 
acuteness  employed  so  unprofitable,  that  these  facts 
always  remained  single  in  nature,  unapproached  in 
glory  of  truth,  and  so  unshaken  during  the  lapse  of  i 
that  their  reception  has  been  universally  spread  ovei 
world. 

But  if  we  admit  no  miracle  in  the  person  or  life  of  CI 
and  irrespectively  of  the  believed  ia,  doubted  and  critic 
facts  ;  irrespectively  of  the  fact  that  he  attracted  all  tc 
by  the  irresistible  might  of  his  loving  grace  and  truth ; 
he  did  not  defend  his  kingdom  against  his  adversaries 
earthly  power,  yet  must  the  miraculousness  of  Christ  h 
far  different  nature.  The  true  miracle  lies  in  the  d 
manifestation  of  God  in  the  flesh  through  Christ  hii 
which  occurred  at  a  fixed  time  and  place.  The  true  mi 
lies  in  the  rent  of  the  veil  of  the  temple,  which,  afte 
death  of  Jesus,  was  destroyed,  as  he  had  foretold ;  the  i 
Jewish  community  was  dispersed,  so  that  they  could  n 
gathered  together  agaiU)  or  rebuild  the  temple  P     The 
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mirade  consists  in  the  regeneration  and  reformation  of 
hunum  life  and  customs.  The  hidden  secrets  formerly 
hidden  were  rerealed  hj  the  light  of  the  mission  which 
Christ  fulfilled ;  appearing  in  the  darkness  to  illuminate 
all  men ;  for  in  him  was  lignt  and  life,  which  darkness  did  not 
understand.  The  true  miracle  is  the  ever-active  spirit  of 
Christ  in  the  priestly  mission  to  destroy  the  dominion  of  the 
devil  and  superstition,  and  to  spread  light  and  hlessing  over 
the  whole  human  race,  and  to  work  aU.  the  miracles  as  Christ 
promised  his  disciples. 

Lastly,  it  is  a  miracle  that  Christianity  gives  a  new  direc- 
tion  and  strength  to  the  human  mind,  makes  it  fearless  and 
enduring  in  aU  trials  and  suffenngs,  and  perfects  each  indi- 
vidual organization ;  and  as  it  spreads  leading  the  heathen 
to  a  true  worship  of  God,  and  founding  peace  and  hrother- 
hood  among  all  men. 

The  idea  of  Christianity  as  a  development  of  religious 
consciousness  in  humanity,  &om  a  certain  spiritual  depend- 
ence and  community  of  man  with  an  Eternal  Creator,  has 
been  found  to  exist  in  aU  nations  from  fche  earliest  ages  in  a 
more  or  less  perfect  form ;  not  only  the  idea  of  the  being  of 
Gk>d  and  of  his  government,  but  also  of  the  fall  and  of  a 
future  restoration.  This  idea  first  became  the  pure  con- 
aciousness  of  truth  through  the  living  word  of  Christ. 
Christianity  is  therefore  not  new  in  its  roots  or  trunk ;  it  is, 
in  feet,  deeply  rooted  in  the  history  of  Israel,  and  the  germs 
are  traceable  to  the  origin  of  mankind,  so  that  even  the 
Messiah  who  should  crush  the  serpent's  head  was  promised 
to  the  mother  of  the  human  race. 

Ab  Chriatiamty,  therefore,  stands  in  an  organic  connection 
with  the  earlier  religious  stages  of  human  development,  and 
as  a  higher  form  of  existence  embraces  the  former,  it  is 
occupied  with  a  continuous  purificatory  process  of  religious 
consciousness,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  like  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  "  which,  indeed,  is  the  least  of  all  seeds ;  but 
when  it  is  grown  it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs,  and  be- 
cometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in 
the  branches  thereof."  Not  that  Christianity  proceeded  in 
an  imperfect  state  &om  its  founder ;  its  contents  were  at 
the  outset  pure ;  but  the  signification  takes  a  different  shape 
in  its  manifestation,  and  spreads  according  to  Yan.o\]L&  <ioi^\>v 
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tuted  forms  of  religious  consciousness,  and  according  ii] 
its  various  modes  of  acceptation.  The  process  of  pi 
tion  consists,  therefore,  in  the  religious  illumination  of  i 
imdertakings  of  nations  and  ages,  in  the  separation  of' 
Irom  fidlacj ;  and  in  this  manner  Christiamty  is  subject! 
the  laws  of  development  which  govern  mind  and  natiaii 
The  real  signification  remains,  but  the  forms  are  changeaUi 
and  the  explanation  of  them  is  a  task  for  learning.  Eelip 
is,  however,  not  a  finished,  but  a  living  system ;  it  is  n 
merely  letter  and  outward  words,  but  an  acting  and  fij 
giving  spirit.  True  knowledge  must  therefore  be  areli^ 
philosopny  or  theosophy,  which  speculatively  endeavoun 
spiritualise  the  faith.  True  philosophy  will  therefore 
Christian,  smoothing  down  all  inequaHties  of  revelation  s 
reason,  of  faith  and  science.  It  will  therefore  hold  firmly 
the  most  valuable  portion — to  preserve  it ;  explain  the  yi 
ing  modes  of  perception  as  periods  of  self-conscious  devd 
ment  according  to  the  age ;  and  pluck  up,  destroy,  \ 
reform  the  weeds  of  distortion  which  spring  up  in  i 
development. 

A  truly  Christian  philosophy  will  therefore  reconcile  i 
gion  as  the  most  profound,  ineradicable,  and  inexpressible  s 
timent,  with  the  idea,  faith  with  knowledge ;  it  will  especu 
recognize  the  universal  conceptions  of  Christian  faith  ai 
necessary  want  of  the  mind,  as  the  repose  of  the  soul,  8 
endeavour  to  make  them  agree  with  history  and  nature ; 
such  philosophies  are  regarded  by  all  parties  as  the  true 
and  are  always  more  generally  accepted :  such,  for  instan 
as  those  of  Augustin,  Tauler,  Jacob  Bohme,  Amdt,  &c. 
philosophy  which  overturns  a  faith  which  has  many  foUowi 
IS  certainly  only  a  transient  meteor :  on  account  of  its  oi 
sidedness  it  is  always  condemned  before  the  inner  univer 
popular  feeHng  has  adopted  it,  or  before  a  more  comprehens: 
positive  contemplation  has  dispersed  its  edifice  like  a  glitt 
ing  mist. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  upon  magic  could  not 
small;  material  changes  would  undoubtedly  be  broug 
about  through  its  influence :  we  shall  at  a  later  time  ma 
more  minute  investigations,  for  the  purpose  of  understandi 
the  modifications  of  magic  and  the  belief  in  sorcery.  I  sh 
here  only  remark,  in  a  few  words,  that,  at  the  epoch  of  Chris 
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arance,  faith  in  demons,  and  particularly  in  evil  spirits, 
not  only  general  among  the  heathen,  but  also  among 
Fews  to  an  incredible  extent ;  and  unbounded  powers, 
reat  even  as  those  of  the  Divinity,  were  ascribed  to 
I,  which  not  only  were  supposed  to  influence  the  mind 
also  nature  and  physical  life.  Superstition  imagined 
ossible  ways  of  gaining  the  favour  of  these  demons,  and 
•ansferring  their  noxious  influence  upon  others  by  per- 
3d  or  ujipermitted  means,  or  to  use  these  supernatural 
jrs  for  any  purposes.  In  short,  magic  had  now  become  a 
I  art,  and  its  true  signification  and  worth  in  the  noble 
)riginal  sense  was  lost.  Then  came  Christ  to  destroy  the 
■js  and  the  dominion  of  the  devH  upon  earth,  to  illumi- 
and  enlighten  the  obscurity  of  the  mind ;  to  supersede 
hood  by  truth,  and  fear  by  faith  ;  and  to  confirm  con- 
ice  and  love  towards  God  and  our  neighbour,  instead 
isecurity,  despair,  and  hatred.  This  in  itself  made 
st  a  true  saviour  in  necessity ;  for,  of  all  others,  the 
en  people  were  plagued  by  evil  spirits,  so  that  the  pos- 
jd  persons  became  a  penect  national  trouble,  falling 
I  the  traveller  in  the  highway,  and  the  shepherds  in  the 
3,  and  in  this  manner  endangering  the  public  safety, 
difierence  was  any  longer  known  between  natural 
supernatural,  and  the  inclination  in  man  for  evil 
ed  towards  principles  of  darkness  within  and  without, 
became  in  itself  an  evil  spirit  and  sorcerer.  If  we 
rd  this  misery,  this  universal  mental  confusion,  which 
only  entirely  demoralised  but  even  endangered  the 
«nce  of  society,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  full  of  bless- 
the  advent  oi  Christ  was.  Christ  cast  out  devils,  made 
peaceable,  and  on  all  sides  deprived  hell  of  its  power ; 
3re  the  coverings  from  its  false  arts,  and  taught  men 
ithstand  all  the  temptations  of  the  flesh,  as  of  the  devil, 
eturn  to  penitence  with  prayer  and  fasting,  with  re- 
3iation  of  the  lust  of  the  senses,  and  by  works  of  love, 
he  false  magic  of  perverted  sinners,  who  produced  super- 
iral  devil's- works  in  a  natural  manner  by  material 
as,  Christ  opposed  the  pure  elevated  magic  of  the  true 
vledge  of  God,  by  the  aid  and  assistance  of  which,  man, 
agthened  in  faith,  is  made  capable  of  influencing  nature, 
osening  the  bonds  of  Satan,  and  thereby  oi  tc^fe\si%\cL\si- 
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self  from  the  power  of  bell.  Besides  this,  the  material  con- 
tents of  Christ's  teachings,  the  Gospels,  very  rarely  refer 
to  the  belief  in  demons  and  spirits,  and  in  this  manner  the 
New  Testament  distinguishes  itself  from  all  other  religions. 
The  Indian  and  Farsee  religious  writings  contain  throughout 
references  to  subjects  of  magic  and  demonoloffy ;  and  in 
Manu's  laws  some  enactments  are  found  relating  to  sor- 
cery, which  is  therein  considered  as  an  objective  reality. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Gospels  only  teach  the  belief  in  Gt)d, 
and  endeavour  to  dissipate  the  superstitious  fear  of  demons ; 
at  least  in  its  influence  upon  the  physical  world.  The 
Gospels,  therefore,  do  not  contain  teachings  of  evil  spirits 
and  their  arts,  nor  means  by  which  man  can  be  armed  and 
secured  against  them,  but  they  rather  show  throughout  the 
real  evil  to  be  the  moral  evil  in  man,  by  which  mto  gives 
himself  up  to  the  devil ;  and  that  man  has  only  to  reform 
and  return  earnestly  to  God  to  be  safe  from  all  evil  in- 
fluences and  devil's-works. 

Although  at  the  time  of  Christ  there  were  many  Jews 
who  endeavoured  to  turn  Christ's  miracles  to  ridicule  by 
jugglery,  yet  in  the  whole  of  the  Gospels  we  do  not  find 
one  passage  which  mentions  real  sorcery  or  magical  sooth- 
saying, or  that  men  performed  such  evil  acts  by  the  aid 
of  demons  or  the  devil.  The  sacred  writings,  on  the  con-  1 
trary,  say  distinctly  that  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  sorcery, 
and  that  devilish  suggestions  influence  the  minds  of 
men,  by  which,  if  they  give  ear  to  it,  they  become  ser- 
vants of  the  devil,  and  not  of  God.  "  Now  the  works  of  the 
flesh  are  manifest,  which  are  these;  adultery,  fornication, 
uncleanness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  -yritchcraft,  hatred, 
variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies, 
envyings,  murders,  drunkenness,  revellings,  and  such 
like ;  of  the  which  I  tell  you  before,  as  I  have  also  told  you 
in  time  past,  that  they  which  do  such  things  shall  not  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  God.  But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is 
love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance,  against  such  there  is  no  law.  And 
they  that  are  m  Christ  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  af- 
fections and  lusts"  (Galat.  v.  19 — 24.) 
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GIC  AMONG  THE  GEBEK8  AND  EOMANS. 


TIBST  SIYISIOIT. 


MAGIC  AMOKG  THS  GBEEKS. 


Gf^reek  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  nations,  and, 
•ective  of  an^hing  else,  especially  so  in  magic*  The 
>  of  Greece  is  a  hving  magic,  such  as  no  other  people 
3  or  after  has  exhibited;  for  the  Greeks  were  pe- 
ly  poetic  in  temperament.  Humanity  now  stej^ped 
&om  its  severe  schooling,  and  from  the  rude  wilful 
>f  boyhood  to  the  freedom  of  maturing  youth;  or, 
I  is  the  same,  the  human  tree  unfolded  in  Greek 
iduality  its  flowers  of  the  mind  in  poetical  gushes  of 
se  inspiration.  As  up  to  this  period  the  na^ons  had, 
the  depths  of  their  mind,  sought  outwardly  for  Gk)d 
purely  spiritual  manner,  and  either  elevatmg  them- 
5  like  the  Orientals  became  embodied  with  the  Di- 
r,  or  perceived  God  upon  the  earth  during  periods  of 
.umiliation,  as  among  the  Israelites,  the  youthful  ima- 
ion  of  the  Greeks  now  enlivened  the  abode  of  ns^ture 
divine  ideas,  with  which,  as  it  were,  they  incorporated 
bin^s.  The  whole  of  nature  is  among  the  Greeks 
;ually  animated,  and  the  Olympus  of  the  gods  is  upon 
..  Gods  transform  themselves  mto  men,  and  men  mto 
;   in  short,  the  whole  of  life  is  a  metamorphosiB  of 
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nature,  and  mind  at  large  is  as  the  mind  of  an  idioBoi^ 
nambidic  person  in  small. 

If  we  acknowledge  the  abundant  vitality  of  genius  YttiA, 
springs  from  the  inward  nature  of  the  Greeks,  and  recall  to 
mind  that  which  I  have  already  said  concerning  the  instiiiet 
frequently  dominant  in  antiquity,  it  will  be  easy  to  compie* 
hend  why  poetry  and  the  arts  gained  so  much  more  power  and 
influence  among  the  Greeks  than  the  sciences.  In  tbe 
youth  imagination  governs  reason,  which  is  only  gained  m 
maturity,  and  prescribes  the  bounds  of  the  former.  The 
Greek  ingenuity  is  evident  in  every  thought,  image,  of 
action,  and  the  dominant  inward  sense,  which  now  for  the 
first  tune  burst  into  a  glowing  imagination  in  the  Greeka^ 
having  before  lain  dommant  in  humanity,  invests  with  an 
ideal  beauty  all  its  works,  which  are,  therefore,  proper^ 
called  ideals,  being  produced  by  a  creative  spirit.  The 
Greek  is  a  seer  and  poet,  out  of  whom  divine  genius  speab; 
and  he  himself  exists,  like  his  mental  delusions,  in  the 
centre  of  a  magical  world.  He  is,  like  man  in  general,  the 
magical  mirror,  in  which  heaven  and  earth  are  reflected  and 
unite  in  an  indissoluble  unity ;  subjective  and  objective  are, 
like  nature  and  mind,  still  unseparated  in  him.  Whetker 
he  therefore  directs  his  mind  outwardly,  or  whether 
nature  is  reflected  upon  it,  existing  objects  are  still  formed ; 
outward  objects  become  to  him  inward,  subjective  and  living, 
as  his  inward  mind  becomes  objective.  The  Greek  felt  the 
beautiful  everywhere,  in  the  natural  as  well  as  in  the  spiri- 
tual, and  through  his  imagination  he  created  an  universal 
harmony  of  form.  And  thus,  in  fact,  the  whole  Grecian 
being  and  existence  was  a  living  magic. 

If ,  as  is  usually  the  case,  we  think  of  magic  in  the  worst 
acceptation,  as  sorcery,  and  do  not  regard  it  in  the  higher 
sense  of  a  popular  development ;  if  we  do  not  regard  my- 
thology in  the  true  sense  of  a  depicted  magic ;  and  if  we 
admit  that  that  which  is  considered  the  magical  is  but  a 
mere  foreign  importation  from  the  East  and  Egypt;  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  treated  of  briefly  in  the  history  of  Phi- 
losophy or  in  Mythology  as  a  resfutilis,  and  cast  aside  as  a 
remnant  of  superstitious  delusion.  Whoever  believes  that 
the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  is  but  an  allegorical  invention 
of  cunning  minds ;  whoever  regards  the  oracles  as  founded 
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yon  priestcraft  and  cunning,  without  inward  truth ;  who- 
er  sees  but  a  tissue  of  soulless  traditional  ceremonies  in 
6  mysteries,  cannot  have  comprehended  either  the  being 
id  existence  of  the  Greeks  or  mythology.  Mythos  had 
ized  up  the  whole  people,  and  mythology  was  to  the  Greeks 
>t  alone  subject  of  idle  speculation  or  of  inventive  imagi- 
ktion ;    the  divine  revealed  itself  to  them  in  the*  shape 

life-like  ideals,  behind  which  they  anticipated  if  they 
d  not  perceive  the  eternal  Creator  as  a  miraculous 
id  incomprehensible  being.  In  the  oracles,  the  voice  of 
e  hidden  divinity  revealed  counsel  and  unknown  truths  ; 
id  the  priests  offered  up  prayers  and  performed  sacred 
remonies  and  sacrifices  in  their  magnificent  temples  in  the 
une  of  the  people,  to  maintain  themselves  in  worthy  com- 
union  with  the  supernatural  powers.  Gk)d  shewed  him- 
If  gracious  to  them  as  to  aU  his  earthly  children ;  he 
jrmitted  them  to  find  him  in  their  own  manner,  and  even 
ade  himself  known  to  them  in  miracles,  which  in  fact  were 

no  wise  rare  in  heathendom.  The  Greeks  had  formed 
leir  religion  in  a  peculiar  manner,  although  infiuenced  ex- 
rnally ;  and  their  religious  system  can  only  be  explained 
,  arising  from  the  Greek  character,  and  no  single  doctrine 
XL  be  traced  historically  to  another  soiu*ee.  That  their 
iestcrafb  was  not  an  empty,  soulless,  or  deceitful  trickery^ 

clearly  proved  by  Schelling's  investigations  concerning 
bhe  Samothracian  gods ;"  and  the  initiation  into  the  mys* 
ried  had  rather  the  intention  of  connecting  them  in 
e  and  death  with  the  gods,  than  that  of  obtaining  a 
lowledge  of  the  universe.  "  The  initiated  became  through 
.6  consecration  a  link  of  the  magnetic  chaia,  a  Cabir,  re- 
ived into  the  indestructible  communication,  and,  as  ancient 
story  states,  associated  with  the  highest  of  the  gods  ;'* 
.d  the  means  which  the  Greeks,  like  all  other  heathens, 
ide  use  of  to  produce  this  communion  with  gods  were 
•  no  means  arbitrary,  but  fixed  according  to  certain  higher 
^gical  laws ;  iu  fact,  revealed  to  the  founders  and  pre- 
rvers  of  the  system.  God  influenced  men  from  above, 
d  men  rose  according  to  this  manner  through  symbols 

God.     "  As  man  acts  below,"  says  the  Talmud,  "  so  is 

influenced  from  above ;"  and  according  to  St.  Matthew,' 
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**  As  ye    measnre  bo  will  it  be    memmred  to  ye  froii  iii( 
heaven."  d 

Ab  therefore  religion,  theart8,and]egialfttionof  the  Gre^  i 
unfolded  themselves,  as  it  were,  as  a  common  impulse  «i[ 
their  inward  mind,  and  a  magical  leaven  infected  the  whflh^U 
80  that  no  one  portion  could  be  comprehended  without  m^i 
whole,  a  glorious  appearance,  as  Hamberger  says,  rises  ^ 
us.  ''As  the  Ghreeks  imagined  the  whole  universe 
with  elevated  and  attractive  divine  forms ;  as  they  not  oi 
imagined  their  divinities  to  be  present  in  the  sun,  moon,  i 
the  stars,  in  the  water,  in  the  air  and  fire,  in  the  rivers 
springs,  in  the  trees  and  plants,  but  also  imagined  influei 
to  proceed  firom  them,  their  whole  life  mu^  have 
a  certain  sacred  and  ideal  character.  In  the  position  ki 
which  they  stood  to  the  divine,  ideal  world,  lies  indisputat^ 
the  true  reason  that  they  created  such  glorious  works,  wloci 
from  their  peculiar  richness,  as  well  as  by  the  perfecfcioi 
which  abounds  in  them,  appear  to  us  as  the  highest  of  thfliri 
dass,  as  unsurpassable,  and  in  which  later  ages  find  a  met* 
sure  whereby  to  estimate  all  efibrts.  The  mysteries  had  in 
general  an  miportant  influence  in  elevating  the  spirittuil 
existence." 

These  remarks  are  founded  upon  the  spiritual  being  and 
existence  of  the  Greeks  in  the  whole,  and  not  from  the 
accounts  of  Greek  writers  and  historians.  That  which 
Plato,  Cicero,  and  others,  understood  by  the  word  magic,  &a, 
that  which  provided  materials  for  the  imagination,  as  in 
Homer,  Horace,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Propertius,  concerning  the 
enchantresses,  Medea,  Circe,  Erechto,  Canidia,  to  whom  th^ 
ascribed  a  power  above  that  of  the  gods,  could  not  fumisii 
us  with  these  conclusions ;  for  were  we  to  confine  ourselvef 
to  them  we  should,  like  many  others,  be  misled  to  the  beli^ 
thai;  the  magic  of  the  Greeks  was  merely  a  species  of  blacl 
art  contained  in  the  mysteries,  by  which  men  were  enablec 
to  compel  the  gods  to  descend  to  earth,  or  that  their  sor 
ceries  were  redly  so  powerful  that  they  could  command  im 
mortality,  as  poets  represent. 

That  which  we  have  before  seen  in  others  in  a  certaii 
degree  of  obscurity,  and  in  a  great  monotony,  or  a  speciei 
of  fixed  exdusiveness  and  regularity,  is  again  found  here 
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Saough  in  a  higher  stage  of  mental  development.  In  all 
rpiritual  manifestations  among  the  Greeks,  a  greater  variety 
a  form  and  direction  is  evinced;  a  freer  mobSity  and  living 
Dterchange  of  susceptibility  and  activity.  The  idea  of 
Kiagic,  or  the  magical  element,  must  therefore  have  been 
■acre  universal  in  its  influence  upon  life.  This  general 
Kifiusion  of  magic  among  the  Ghreeks  is  most  evinced  in  their 
toythology ;  and  we  must  therefore  study  it.  As  in  their 
poetic  talent,  so  in  their  idiosomnambidic  state,  did  they 
^rceive  nature  and  her  powers,  and  impress  these  upon  the 
abjects  of  their  contemplation;  and  the  more  vivid  and 
Blear  their  perception,  the  more  active  their  imagii^ation, 
through  the  co-operation  of  manifold  outward  shapes,  so 
much  the  more  were  they  tempted  to  invest  the  immeasurable 
elementary  forms  of  nature  with  human  powers  and  human 
Ibrms.  The  imagined  shapes  therefore  became  detached 
from  the  objects  which  had  occasioned  them,  and  took  a 
objective  independent  existence ;  and  this  would  un- 
doubtedly appear  very  mysterious  to  the  uninitiated.  The 
whole,  therefore,  became  a  symbolical  world,  in  which  An- 
thropomorphism reached  a  vigour  and  perfection  whose 
roots  reach  even  to  dim  and  imdeflned  feelings  of  the  pre- 
vent age. 

According  to  this  we  may  clearly  admit  that  the  natural 
powers  were  symbolically  transferred  to  mythology,  and  that 
that  which  re^rs  to  magnetism  and  clairvoyance  will  no  less 
be  contained  therein.  Although  other  investigators  have 
only  declared  this  surmise  to  be  weU  founded,  and  although 
Bchweigger  (Samothracian  mysteries)  regarded  the  imiversal 
:  powers  of  nature  as  symbolised  in  the  statues  of  the  gods, 
'  Castor  and  Pollux,  Jupiter  and  Hercules,  yet  I  go  further, 
and  am  confident  that  the  above  sentence—"  the  whole  of 
(Greece  is  a  living  magic"— can  be  proved  from  the  mytho- 
llogy ;  and  hope  to  demonstrate  if  not  the  certain  truth,  yet  aa 
I  much  truth,«probably,  as  many  have  considered  sufficient  for 
I  the  success  of  their  theories.  We  must  distinguish  between 
[  the  magic  and  sorcery  of  the  Greeks. 
'  According  to  corresponding  historical  records,  magic  was 
transferred  from  the  East  to  Europe,  as  Tiedemann  has  demon*, 
etrated  in  his  work,  "  Quse  fuerit  artium  magicarum  origo,'* 
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and  that  pliiloBopliY  came  from  the  same  source  appears  pio- 
bable  (Diogenes  Laert.  proem.)  The  foreign  ongin  d 
demonology  is  traced  thence  from  the  evidence  of  andent 
writers  (Plutarch,  de  defectu  orac.  c.  10, — "  eire  iiaytav  tw 
wtpl  SwpovoTpifv  ^  Xdyoc  ovroc  coriv^  Eire  Qpaxio^  air  'Op^cwC} 
tfr  AlyowTWQfi  ^pvyioc.")  It  is  fieur  different,  however,  witii 
sorcenr ;  the  idea  of  it  as  yoiirela  is  only  found  at  a  later 
period;  in  fact,  when  the  separation  of  philosophy  and 
religion  had  commenced.  The  definition  of  sorcery  is  not 
found  in  Plato,  Cicero,  or  in  other  writers,  nor  yet  in  the 
lexicographers  under  the  head  of  /Aayla,  yoifre/a,  but  is  & 
covered  only  by  comparison  with  the  various  accounts  of 
its  exercise  given  by  ancient  writers,  and  their  views  on 
the  subject,  with  especial  regard  to  its  most  floiuishiiig 
period  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  Upon  this  is 
founded  the  axiom  (according  to  Wachsmuth's  investigft- 
tions)  that  '^  sorcery  attempts,  independent  of,  and  hated  by, 
the  older  and  higher  national  divinities,  to  seize  on  the 
course  of  nature,  and  even  govern  the  gods." 

The  idea  of  magic  as  sorcery  is  coi&sed  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  Fate  Q^  Eato  a  quo  multum  magia  remota  est, 
vel  potius  omnino  sublata.  Qu»  enim  relinquitur  vis  can- 
taminibus  et  veneficiis  si  fatum  rei  cujusque,  veluti  violen- 
tissimus  torrens,  neque  retineri  potest,  neque  impeUi?" 
Apulejus  de  magia.)  For  sorcery  and  fate  are  opposed  to 
each  other.  It  is  therefore  easier  for  sorcery  to  govern  the 
diminished  power  of  the  gods,  which  is  moreover  subject  to 
the  Stygian  fate.  "  Omne  nefas  superi  prima  jam  voce  pre- 
eautis  concedunt,  carmenque  timent  audire  secujidum. 
Plurima  surgunt  vim  factura  deis"  (Lucan).  Apulejus 
says  (Met.  3.  60)  "  inexpugnabili  magicaB  disciplinae  potes- 
tate,"  and  "cocca  numium  coactorum  violentia."  This 
belief  was  much  developed  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
and  the  gods  were  compelled  to  appear  through  certain  for- 
mulae (Iamb,  de  myster.  Mg,  vi.  4/)  This  was  the  transition 
to  the  later  magic  formul» — ^for  instance,  Numa's  exorcism  of 
Jupiter  EHcinus,  of  Tullus  Hostilius  (who  was  killed  by 
Kghtning),  to  the  Crystallomantia,  Lecantomantia,  and 
J^dromautia  (Psellus  de  dsBmon.,  Apulejus,  &c.),  and  to  the 
sorceries  of  the  middle  ages. 
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Mytholo^  with  its  magical  meaning  was,  therefore,  long 
perfected  before  the  yoiyrcia  arose  Hke  a  misgrowth.  The  belief 
in  secret  revelations,  natural  powers,  and  miraculous  cures, 
certainly  always  existed  among  the  Greeks,  but  not 
belief  in  sorcery.  Wachsmuth  says — "  The  conception  of  a 
power  which  is  capable  of  influencing  the  course  of  nature, 
and  by  which  men  may  even  compel  the  gods,  is  ungrecian. 
Each  unusual  knowledge,  each  higher  power,  belongs  to 
the  gods,  and  can  only  be  practised  by  their  aid ;  the  consti- 
tution of  the  world  is  still  so  infantine  that  there  remains 
no  room  for  men  when  the  gods  exert  their  influence 
directly.  The  representation  of  an  order  of  things  on  a 
much  larger  scale  of  Providence,  or  an  unbroken  connection 
of  natural  causes  and  effects,  is  too  elevated,  though  un- 
doubtedly anticipated  at  that  period,  and  too  difficult  in  its 
application  to  life,  to  have  been  developed  in  all  its  purity  by 
this  childlike  conception  of  the  divme  powers  and  their 
influence  upon  the  universe.  To  each  single  striking  ap- 
pearance a  single  spiritualised  cause  is  assigned, — a  god. 
This  individualised  mfluence  of  the  gods  upon  human  life 
appeared  to  the  ancient  Greeks  as  the  natural  course  of 
things,  which  is  so  far  removed  from  an  universal  govern- 
ment that  no  idea  exists  of  that  which  might  be  called 
natural  and  objective;  for  in  this  providentia  specia- 
lissima  of  the  gods  such  limits  cannot  be  formed.  Every- 
thing is  explained  by  divine  presence  and  divine  power,  and 
any  phenomenon  which  cannot  be  explained  is  regarded  as 
a  TEpac  sent  by  the  gods ;  it  is  therefore  not  miraculous 
but  something  unusual;  as  is  the  evidence  of  divine  anger, 
and  so  forth.  On  this  rests  the  worship  of  the  gods : 
fear,  hope,  suffering,  &c.,  refer  directly  to  the  gods,  as 
also  prayer,  thanksgiving,  and  penitence.  And  if*  a  man 
knows  more  and  can  perform  more  than  others,  it  must 
be  a  divine  gift ;  and  in  this  class  may  be  reckoned  a  know- 
ledge of  the  supposed  miraculous  powers  of  nature"  (p.  214.) 

As  light  precedes  the  shadow,  magic  precedes  sorcery ; 
the  abuse  proceeds  from  the  use, — error  marches  side  by 
side  with  truth.  Without  the  earlier  magic  of  instinc- 
tive clairvoyance,  and  the  acting  vitality  of  the  mind, 
sorcery  would  not  have  been  discovered.     The  symbols 
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which  ecstatic  chuiro^ance  had  implanted  in  iiie  inj-||Ti 
thc^ogj  were  not  explicable  to  all,  and  tibeir  aignificitioi  |Mii 
mi^  be  inrestigated  from  Tarioos  diieotiojns.  If  thmi^  |,ii: 
the  ehuiTojanoe-^as  we  see  in  magnetiam — which  'wvlwt 
methodicallj  practised  in  the  oncolar  temples,  tlie  powon  \^ 
of  nature  were  discorered  and  known  in  their  Tanoia  y 
actinty,  therefore  the  supposition  is  not  witihout  foondatioi  ^ 
that  the  secrets  of  the  temple  consisted  in  magical  knosh  ^ 
ledge,  and  in  the  practice  ot  those  powers  of  natore,  whic^  | 
bein^  intimately  connected  with  the  religioiis  cuatomsy  mad  i 
also  hare  been  comprehended  by  mythology.  From  this  il  i 
is  clear,  that  the  gin  of  prophecy,  and  the  power  of  workiog 
wonders,  formed  the  contents  of  the  mysteries,  and  tiiil 
they  were  no  less  reflected  in  the  mythology.  The  inscrq^ 
tions  which  have  been  found  in  the  temple,  and  collected  ij 
Hippocrates  among  others,  in  fact  refer  to  magical  sub> 
jects,  as  far  as  their  meaning  has  been  nnderstood.  Li 
the  mythology,  the  gods  of  medicine  are  prominent  aol 
numerous,  as  well  as  the  elementary  powers  of  nature,  as  I 
shall  proceed  to  show.  According  to  Homer,  P»an  was  tiie 
first  pnysician ;  from  him  comes  the  deified  Aisclepios,  whose 
sons  were  Machaon  and  Fodalirius ;  the  sun  god,  ApoUo 
Minerva;  the  magic  zone  of  Venus;  Flute's  kingdom 
and  Jupiter's  Olympus,  with  its  electrical  thunder 
the  key-bearing  Cybele,  whose  dancing  priests  prophesied 
the  deeds  and  inventions  of  Bacchus.  No  step  can  be  made 
in  mythology  without  treading  on  magical  ground. 

It  is  characteristic  that,  among  the  Greeks,  belief  in 
demons,  as  intermediate  beings,  was  wanting,  and  proves 
from  the  absence  of  an  idea  of  two  morally  opposite 
powers,  common  in  the  East,  that  the  magic  of  the  Oreeks 
was  purely  human.  The  antagonistic  powers  which  are 
raised  against  each  other  in  the  Greek  mythology  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  conceptions  of  good  and  evil, 
which  the  Greeks  did  not  yet  apply  to  their  gods.  Even 
in  Homer's  time,  the  gods  held  communication  with  men; 
the  idea  of  the  supematurally  divine  was  not  yet  separated 
from  those  of  the  universal  material  connection  of  nature. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  space  extends,  and  the  chasm 
between  material  and  spiritual,  between  God  and  man, 
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lened,  and  when  the  conception  of  the  diyine  natnre  is 
led  and  becomes  cleared  from  its  obscurity,  though 
)ut  entirely  embracing  the  objective  without  the  sub- 
'^e  in  contemplation,  man  endeavours  to  find  the 
substitute  and  aid  in  filling  up  the  chasm,  and,  at  the 
time,  an  intermediary  being  between  himself  and  the 
)st  intangible.  The  Greeks  might,  therefore,  just  as 
J  have  formed  their  own  ideas  of  demons  and  spirits, 
kve  received  them  from  the  East.  In  Homer,  laiynov 
signifies  GK)d  (II.  vii.  291,  xvii.  98,  xix.  188 ;  Od.  xi. 
tvi.  621)  ;  ^-yytKok — the  angels — are  but  messengers 
[leralds  (II.  i.  334.)  In  Hesiod  (Scut.  Here.  94)  the 
\  of  men,  in  the  golden  age,  appear  as  media/tors, 
)vec,  and  as  guardians  of  men.  This  conception,  how- 
appears  not  to  have  been  common  among  the  people, 
>nly  among  the  philosophers,  which  causes  us  to  conjecture 
it  is  of  foreign  origin ;  the  more  so,  from  the  fact  that 
nost  profound  philosophy  comes,  in  general,  from  the 
,  and  that  demonology  is  traced  there,  and  to  Egypt, 
'lutarch  and  others.  The  influence  of  demons  in  the 
LC  art  was,  afterwards,  more  generally  believed  in  by 
>sophers  than  the  oriental  dualism.  Even  Pythagoras 
)tly  taught  similar  doctrines  with  Hesiod  {},vra%,  II  tfavra 
lipa  yl/vXuy  e/iirXciuv,  iCai  tovtovq  ^ai/iovac  re  Kal  ^pn^ac 
Utr^fii),  From  this  arose  the  belief,  at  a  later  age,  that 
lagoras,  or  the  Pythagoreans,  had  communicated  with 
ons,  and  were  able  to  exorcise  them  (Porphyr.  vita  Pyth.) 
>edocles  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  speak  of  good 
evil  demons,  even  of  a  species  of  fall  (Plutarch,  de 
ctu  orac.  c.  17. ;  de  Is.  c.  26),  and  magic  is  distinctly 
:en  of  in  connection  with  him  (Diog.  Laert.) 
lie  demon  of  Socrates  is  not  the  same  as  the  mediatory 
on.  In  Plato  we  find  most  concerning  demons,  who, 
ever,  gives  also  the  opinions  of  others,  but  does  not  state 
ibing  positive  of  their  good  or  bad  qualities.  Qtoi 
Aalfioveg  are  taken  together.  These  uncertain  expres- 
s  of  Plato,  however,  formed  a  rich  source  of  the  demon- 
em  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophers.  It  did  not  consist, 
I  the  theology  of  the  Ghaldseans,  Persians,  and  Egyptians, 
lerely  opposite  and  antagonistic  powers,  like  the  Giants 
Titans  leagued  against  the  gods  of  01ymg\i&,  ot  ol  ^^ 
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gods  amongst  themselves,  but  of  two  conceptions  of  good  and 
of  evil  existing  for  themselves,  and  transferred  as  two  princi- 
ples to  beings  of  e^ual  power.  Here  we  have  at  once  good 
and  evil  spirits  with  inferior  and  dependent  beings.  The 
idea  of  sorcery,  and  the  belief  connected  with  it,  are  also  of 
later  and  probablj^  foreign  origin, — partly  through  the 
speculations  of  philosophers,  partly  through  the  residence 
of  Gr^reeks  in  Persia  and  Egypt.  ^Foreign  ideas  were  now 
introduced  under  cover  of  the  names  of  native  gods,  by  which 
the  later  mythology  and  the  demonology  therein  contained  are 
to  be  explained.  Thus,  for  instance,  native  gods  were  made 
guardians  of  magic;  but  at  the  same  time  the  foreign 
portion  remained  visible, — ^the  more  so  as,  the  path  being 
once  opened,  similar  ideas  were  attracted,  l^he  magic  sys- 
tems, therefore,  came  from  Higher  Asia  to  Egypt,  and  the 
magic  arts  were  'connected  and  incorporated  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  Colchis.  Colchis  and  Medea,  Iberia,  Assyria, 
Chaldaea,  gave  their  names  to  magic  herbs, — "Kaca  ^ap^ara 
i^afil  fvWdffffeiy,  'Ao'O'vp/oi  vapd  (eeVoco  /jLa^ltra^'  (Theocr.  ii. 
162). — Iberia,  Colchis  venenorum  ferax,  Hor. ;  malse  herbs 
Medeae,  flammis  Colchicis,  Hor. ;  Fhariacse  gramina  terre, 
Ovid. 

The  Thessalonians  are  mentioned  as  the  most  diligent 
exercisers  of  magic,  under  the  form  of  sorcery,  after  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Persians, — "  Thessalae  urbes,  quarum  cognomen 
diuobtinuit,  magia:"  PHn.  xxx.  1.  Menander  ridiculed  the 
Thessalian  sorceresses,  who,  it  is  said,  endeavoured  to  draw 
down  the  moon ;  "  qusB  sidera  excantata  voce  Thessala,  lu- 
namque  coelo  deripit :"  Hor.  Ep.  v.  45.  Thessaly  was 
rich  in  magical  plants.  "  Media  Thessalifie  loca,  qu©  artis 
magicsB  nativa  cantamina  totius  orbis  consono  ore  cele- 
brentur,"  Apul.  The  residence  of  the  Persians  in  Thessaly 
was  of  long  duration ;  many  traditions  may  be  traced,  as,  for 
instance,  that  of  the  physician  Chiron,  Jason,  to  the  coarser 
Thessalian  mijid.  In  Suidas  we  find  a  direct  reference  of  this 
kind — namely,  that  Medea,  in  herjoumey  through  the  air, 
let  fall  ^op/iaica  in  a  casket  in  Thessaly.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, our  object  to  enter  more  fiiUy  into  the  subject  of 
sorcery. 

That  the  celebrated  secrets  of  Samothrace  reach  back  to 
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e  highest  antiquity  is  certain ;  and  although,  according  to 
helling's  investigations,  the  words  Axinros,  Axiocerses, 
;.,  lead  us  to  conclude  upon  something  foreign  and  magi- 
l,  yet  we  must  believe,  whatever  the  origin,  that  true 
igic  was  a  species  of  natural  philosophy.  Writers  col- 
itively  shew  that  the  mysteries,  demonology  and  sorcery, 
)od  in  connection  with  each  other.  That  their  foun- 
tion  was  most  intimately  connected  with  the  unfold- 
y  religion  of  the  country  is  clear  from  the  above, 
iestcraft  was  the  nurse  of  civilization,  and  we  cannot 
ubt  that  it  alone  possessed  the  highest  knowledge,  and 
3served  it  from  profanation  in  the  service  of  the  gods, 
d  also  mysteriously  enveloped  its  use  before  the  people : 

this  account  u4nown  effects  and  appearances  were 
>ked  upon  as  synonymous  with  magic,  a  belief  which 
3  contmued  to  our  time.  That,  a  knowledge  of  the 
wers  of  nature  was  taught  in  the  mysteries  in  connection 
th  the  sacred  healing  art,  and  that  wonderftil  cures  were 
;en  performed  in  the  temples,  is  an  undisputed  fact, 
liether  we  look  upon  Orpheus  or  Mussbus,  as  is  usual, 

the  possessors  of  great  knowledge  of  nature,  and  the 
mders  of  these  mysteries,  or  not,  we  shall  find  that  their 
mes  are  so  intimately  incorporated  with  all  ideas  of  those 
rsteries  that  they  may  well  stand  for  the  representatives 
natural  science  and  magic.  Eor  Orpheus,  the  son  of  the 
ise  CaUiope,  and  according  to  some  of  Apollo,  is  repre- 
ited,  even  before  the  Trojan  war,  as  a  prophetic  bard,  and 
C5h  a  wonder-worker,  that  not  only  animals  but  also  the 
568  followed  him,  and  that  he  commanded  the  storms  and 
npests.  He  had  been  in  Egypt  and  the  East,  (and  with 
3  Argonauts  to  Colchis)  and  returned  home  with  the 
owledge  he  had  obtained  there.  Mussbus,  as  successor 
disciple  of  Orpheus,  is  said,  as  a  poet  and  philosopher,  to 
ve  introduced  religious  ceremonies  accoroing  to  the  in- 
•uctions  of  Orpheus :  miraculous  cures  are  also  ascribed 
him. 

The  mysteries  became  celebrated  after  the  time  of  Pytha- 
rae,  wno  was  universally  believed  to  be  a  magician 
;tiated  into  the  Egyptian  mysteries.  Although  Orpheus 
d  Pythagoras  were  called  by  some  sorcerers  (Pausan. 
iac.  221),  yet  the  mysteries  remained  quite  Tecoi[ic^^^^X^^ 
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with  religion,  and  no  one  doubted  their  sanctity,  which  is 
the  more  proved  by  the  fact  that  at  a  later  period  those  who 
were  convicted  of  sorcery  (abuse  of  magic)  were  excluded 
from  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.     It  is  probable  that  in  the 
increasing  corruption  of  the  state  religion,  the  mysteries 
fell  into  decay,  and  demonology  became  mixed  up  with  the 
foreign  mysteries ;  the  popular  inclination  leaned  towards 
sorcery,  instead  of  towards  the  earlier  religious  magic ;  and 
much  was  spoken  of  the  Dea  Syria.     According  to  Wach- 
smuth,  this  may  have  been  especially  the  case  in  the  mys- 
teries of  Hecate,  in  jEgina.    This  suspicion  of  foreign  con- 
tamination arises  ^om  the  fact  that  aid  was  sought  &om 
the  national  gods  against  the  power  of  sorcery,  and  to  dispel 
its  charms.     At  a  later  time,  almost  all  kinds  of  sorcery 
were  known ;  such  as  the  aerial  journey  of  Abaris  upon  a 
javelin  given  him  by- Apollo  (lamblich,  in  vita  Pythag.  c. 
28)  ;  we  hear  of  injury  done  to  cattle,  and  gardens,  against 
which  Phallus,  sacred  to  Priapus  (a  divinity  of  later  date) 
is  the  protector ;  of  the  evil  eye — fiavKayin,    Canina  guards 
children  in  the  cradle  (Lactanti^s,  i.  19)  ;  and  Pliny  (xxviii 
3,  4)  has  named  many  remedies,  particularly  herbs,  against 
bewitchment,  but  adds :  "  magorum  hsec  commenta  simt." 
Varro  and  Plato  mention  amulets  (Ee  repub.  4)  ;  Petronius 
speaks    of   threads ;    Virgil  of   garlands ;    Theocritus   of 
spittle ; — words  and  sentences,  which,  as  is  usual,  were  d 
foreign  derivation.     To  these  belong  the  so-called  Ephesian 
letters,  "  Ephesiae  littersB**  (Athen.  xii.  p.  171 :  c^c.  ypafift' 
Hesych.) — for  instance,  Aski,  Kataski,  Tetrax,  &c. ;  in  sick- 
ness such  words  were  repeated,  even  where  there  was  no 
sorcery  to  combat,  such  as  those  of  Cato :  Daris,  dardaries, 
astaris,  ista,  pista,  sista  (Plin.  2  8 ;  Herat.  Ep.  v.  71).    I 
have   already  spoken  of  magical   soothsaying,   which  the  |^ 
Greeks  divided  into  four  classes ; — the  symbols   of  birds^ 
voices,  agreeing  occurrences,  and  sacrifices. 
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Although  by  degrees  sorcery,  as  a  later  science,  threat- 
ened more  and  more  to  supersede  magic,  yet  it  was  always 
regarded  with  contempt,  and  its  practice  proscribed  as  some-  2 
thing  unholy,  as  well  as  the  behef  that  sickness  coidd  !»  V 
cured  by  natural  means,  without  the  aid  of  the  gods  or  [ 
reiigious  ceremonies.    Sivdsii&^s  was  regarded  as  dkect^  \Z 
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sent  by  the  gods,  and  therefore  only  to  be  cured  by 
religious  ceremonies.  Thus,  for  instance,  Hippocrates  (De 
morbo  sacro)  states  that  in  this  disease  the  imitation  of 
goats,  the  bleating  and  contraction  of  the  right  side,  was 
ascribed  to  Cybele ;  violent  shouting  to  Neptune  ;  purging 
to  Hecate;  loammg  and  stamping  to  Mars;  terror  and 
starting  up  from  the  bed  to  the  pursuits  of  Hecate.  We 
Bee  from  this  account  of  Hippocrates  that  the  spasmodic 
appearances  of  epilepsy  are  indicated  and  ascribed  to  various 
spirits,  as  occasionally  has  been  the  case  in  the  present  age. 

Although  we  find  the  Greeks  endeavouring  to  cure 
diseases  by  ceremonies  and  by  means  of  the  prayers  of  the 
priests,  yet  natural  remedies  were  not  the  less  to  be  used 
according  to  their  advice,  but  with  inverse  power — ^for  heal- 
ing, and  not  for  the  production  of  disease  by  sorcery.  It 
was  iinderstood  that  everything  must  be  obtained  from  the 
gods,  or  their  confidants  the  priests,  and  that  nature  was 
subject  to  the  gods  ;  everything  contrary  to  this  belief  was 
considered  as  foreign  and  sacrilegious,  and  called  yoi/rta. 

The  development  of  natural  philosophy,  which  was 
decried  as  foreign,  and  which  taught  an  uncondi- 
tional belief  in  the  influence  of  the  gods,  spread  even 
among  the  philosophers.  The  celebrated  men  who  tra- 
velled in  Egypt  and  Asia  to  gather  knowledge,  such  as 
Pythagoras,  Empedocles,  Democritus,  and  Plato,  were 
accused  of  iiaving  brought  sorcery  back  with  them ;  as  we 
find  in  Plato  (De  leg.  idi.),  where  he  speaks  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  universe  and  the  course  of  nature ;  so  that  it 
happened  to  them  as  to  Eoger  Bacon,  Albertus  Magnus, 
Ghalileo,  and  many  others.  To  ascribe  anything  to  nature 
and  her  powers  alone,  and  to  leave  the  gods  out  of  the 

Question,  was  placed  under  the  ban  as  an  unholy  work.  In 
Lpulejus  (De  magia,  p.  82,  edit.  Hip.)  we  find  the  foUow- 
ing  detailed  passage : — "  Yerum  h»c  ferme  communi  quodam 
BTTore  imperitorum  philosophis  objectantur;  ut  partim 
eorum,  qui  corporis  causas  meras  et  simplices  rimantur, 
hrreligioses  putent,  eoque  agant  deos  abnuere,  ut  Anaxago- 
r*ain  et  Leucippum,  et  Democritum  et  Epicurum,  cseterosque 
fc^rum  naturae  paixonos ;  partim  autem,  qui  providentiam 
mundi  curiosius  vestigant  et  impensius  deos  celebracit,  ^os^ 
^ero  yulgo  magos  nominent;  quasi  facere  e\;\8axi  ^cmt^^^  ^^pa^ 
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Bciant  fieri,  ut  olim  fuere  Epimenides  et  Orpheiis  et  Fyftfrlf. 
goras  et  Ostbanes.  M  dein  BimiHter  suspecta  Empedo(&U 
ra^apfio),  Socratis  DsBmonion,  Platonis  to  &yo;^v."  1^ 

Though  the  popular  voice  was  raised  against  false  iiutfkrf 
and  though  general  opinion  was  averse  to  free  philosopliHtf! 
speculation,  yet  religious  culture  was  still  more  opposed  ill, 
it.  The  government  rested  upon  the  native  religious  cetP 
tiure,  and  with  all  its  attention  to  foreign  affairs  it  iv|l^ 
obliged  to  regard  internal  arrangements  first.  The  intr»>l 
duction  of  foreign  goods  and  of  new  customs,  contraiy  iijEj 
the  established  ones,  or  in  any  way  destructive  of  tneii,F 
was  therefore  unlawful  and  punishable.  The  priests  mi^F 
perhaps,  with  just  indignation,  have  held  the  abuse  oiw&ffSF 
and  the  arts  of  sorcery  in  abhorrence,  and  self-intenrfV 
naturally  weighed  down  the  scale.  For  every  priestbooiP 
of  eveiy  age  has  maintained  its  rights  and  privileges  jealooatf.  V 
The  philosophers  must  therefore  have  guarded  them8etf«i||| 
from  saying  anything  openly  against  the  worship  of  U}t 
native  gods :  Digoras  was  banished  as  a  denier  of  God,  uilf 
Socrates  accused  of  having  introduced  new  gods.  Aceord^f 
ing  to  Demosthenes,  a  Samian  sorceress,  Theoris  wmI: 
burned  in  Athens  (In  Arist.  i.)  Even  Plato  declared  agaimtl; 
sorcery,  and  wished  to  imprison  those  who  practised  it  (Diff 
leg.  6).  Magic  and  sorcery  were,  therefore,  for  a  lout  I! 
time  only  practised  in  secret.  But  with  the  increase  a  I 
internal  confusion,  and  a  more  intimate  connection  wititi 
foreign  countries,  especially  with  A  sia,  after  Alexandei^i  I 
invasions,  watchfulness  no  longer  availed;  the  patriotic  I 
separation  of  the  various  G-reek  states  declined,  and  maeie  I 
gamed  greater  freedom  from  restraint  in  the  degree  of  lii  I 
decline  and  corruption.  r 

Those  beautiful  institutions  of  the  mysteries  from  whidt  f 
the  physician,  as  well  as  the  priest  and  statesman,  might  r 
have  learned  much,  like  the  history  of  the  infancy  of  ^ 
mankind  lose  themselves  in  obscurity :  the  sacred  groveg 
have  disappeared ;  the  temples  of  Hellas  lie  prostrate  in 
the  dust,  and  solitary  travellers  pass  by,  or  roober  hordes  V 
infest,  the  sacred  spots  where  the  gods  lived  among  men,  and 
imparted  to  them  counsel  and  assistance  for  the  relief  of  their 
afmctions.  But  we  find  that  sufficient  still  remains,  partly  in  ^^ 
direct  accounta,  iportYj  m^^Jaa  ^wi^^  oi^Qfe\s^^^>a  ^t2^  ^sSsS^k®^  p 
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bhe  belief  current  among  the  people,  and  partly  in  the  indirect 
lints  of  mythology,  to  mmish  us  with  conclusions  upon  the 
jrincipal  constitution  of  magic  and  the  inward  services  of  the 
iemples.  We  may  now  say  a  little  speciaUy  concerning  this 
lubject. 

in  Greece,  from  the  earliest  ages,  we  find  the  healing 
art  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  or  families,  and  practised  in 
,  perfectly  magnetic  manner  by  the  priests  in  the  temples. 
Veiled  by  consecrated  secrets,  physic  appears  to  us  under 
,  remarkably  simple  guise.  Soothsaying  and  prophetic 
[reams  were  everywhere,  as  well  as  in  the  sacred  temples, 
auch  more  frequent  here  than  among  other  nations.  The 
arliest  men  who  had  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
onstitution  of  man  were  accustomed  to  pay  particular 
ttention  to  soothsaying,  and  to  cure  diseases  by  its  aid.  Hav- 
Qg  by  this  means  become  so  useful  to  their  fellow  mortals, 
hOT^  were  during  life  honoured  as  almost  superhuman, 
nd  after  death  had  temples  consecrated  to  their  memory ; 
Dr  people  were  firmly  convinced  that  being  so  far  elevated 
a  all  things  above  all  other  men  they  could  not  at  once  cease 
o  exist,  but  rather  that  there  must  be  something  divine  in 
heir  nature.  The  belief,  therefore,  became  firmly  fixed, 
hat  such  a  man  had  only  returned  to.  the  god  by  whose  aid 
iO  had  performed  such  miraculous  deeds,  or  that  he  had  now 
»ecome  divine,  though  invisible  to  men. 

Temples  were,  therefore,  erected  at  those  spots  where 
hese  benefactors  had  existed  in  human  form  ;  priests  were 
consecrated  who  practised  religion  associated  with  the  heal- 
Dg  art ;  pilgrimages  were  made  to  these  places,  to  return 
hanks  and  offer  sacrifices  for  benefits  received,  or  to  seek 
he  still  continuing  activity  and  aid  of  the  invisible  being 
a  those  holy  places,  where  partly  the  excellent  arrangements 
>f  the  priests,  partly  the  journey  and  change  of  thought, 
wrought  about  their  cure,  united  with  their  unbounded  faith 
nd  firm  conviction,  which  here  as  everywhere  else  must  have 
lad  beneficial  consequences. 

According  to  the  evidence  of  Herodotus  (lib.  ii.  c.  50) 
he  Ghreeks  learned  these  sacred  services  of  the  temple  from 
he  Egyptians ;  for  the  principal  temples  were  consecrated 
o  Egyptian  divinities.  According  to  Herodotus  the  oldest 
emple  of  Yenus,  TJrania,  stood  at  Ascalon.  ia  8^m  \  «si^  i^^'^ 
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the  purpose  of  iDforming  himself  thoroughly  regarding  fti Ik 
ancient  myths  of  Hercules,  he  journeyed  to  Tyre.  Im  ki  Id 
a  magnificent  temple  at  Pithorea  in  Phocis,  and  Serapii  a»|lii 
at  Messene ;  also  at  Athens.  But  Egyptifin  gods  w«eHi|V 
alone  worshipped;  they  also  had  divinities  of  their  o«i^|i 
who  were  renowned  for  their  healing  powers.  They  b^  \f 
for  instance,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Apollo ;  even  Hercules  U^  I 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Pausanias  (in  Bceot.  c  d^li 
a  temple  of  health.  They  also  for  a  long  time  venenM  It 
the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  seer  Calchas,  to  whom  sick  p»  ]( 
sons  sacrificed  a  ram,  upon  the  skin  of  which  they  slept  toll 
receive  prophetic  dreams.  Ii 

One  of  tne  most  celebrated  and  oldest  gods  of  medica»|i 
was  Apollo,  who  was  also  called  PsBan  (namy),  the  physida|i 
of  the  gods.  The  name  Psan  is  especially  given  to  Apolloii  f 
the  Orphean  hymns  (Orph.  hymn,  in  ApoU.  p.  224,  edit 
G^esnen).  Pindar  also  (Pindar.  Pyth.  V.  v.  85)  ascriixi 
three  occupations  to  Apollo,  namely,  physic,  music,  aol 
soothsaying.  As  such  extraordinary  effects  were  seen  to  to 
produced  in  the  cure  of  disease  by  music,  music  had  beei 
associated  with  physic  in  the  attributes  oi  this  Gfod,  or  frin 
versd.  In  later  poets  and  historians  Apollo  is  almost  alwajl 
spoken  of  as  a  physician  and  soothsayer.  And  £rom  the 
oath  of  Hippocrates  it  is  clear  that  he  also  regarded  Apollo 
as  the  patron  of  medicine. 

"  By  the  comforter  in  sickness,  Apollo,  andby  ^sculapiaa, 
(thus  Degins  his  oath,)  by  Hygea  and  Panacea,  I  strengthen, 
it  with  an  oath,  that  I,  as  far  as  my  force  and  power  of 
reason  will  suffice,  wiU  keep  that  perfectly  and  conscientiously 
which  I  now  swear  and  write,  to  honour  my  instructor  as 
well  as  my  parents,"  &c.  (The  Genuine  Medical  Writings 
of  Hippocrates,  by  Q-ruithuisen,  Munich,  1814,  xx.)    . 

Plato  even  endeavoured  to  trace  his  four  principal  occu- 
pations, as  medicine,  soothsaying,  hunting,  and  music,  to 
the  word  Apollo  (Sprengel,  History  of  Medicine,  i.  p.  132.) 
Later  evidence  —  particularly  of  Diodorus  Sicculi^  (tt 
Philo,  Galen,  and  Lucian — ^proves  undoubtedly  that  at  a 
latter  period  Apollo  was  regarded  as  the  God  of  medicine, 
if  not  as  the  founder  of  the  sSence. 

In  Greek  mythology  Apollo  is  universally  called  the  in-  i 
ventor  of  medicme,  m\yeiQ,  «sA  ^o^^iq  \  wi.  ^\!ia\v  ««cQuiit  t 
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be  was  oonsidered  as  the  patron  of  the  muses.  The  art  of 
soothsaying  is  said  to  have  been  taught  by  him.  Through 
these  benefits  he  bound  mankind  so  firmly  to  him  that  he 
was  {daced  among  the  gods.  "  Inventum  medicina  meum 
est,  opiferque  per  orbem  dicor,  et  herbarum  est  subjecta 
potent  nobis"  (Ovid.  Metam.  i.) 

Orpheus,  who  gained  his  wisdom  among  the  Egyptian 
priests,  is  also  regarded  by  many  as  the  founder  of  all  re- 
ligious services,  aud  the  secrets  of  medicine  and  poetry  in 
Q-reece.  According  to  Socrates,  Plato,  Euripides,  and 
Herodotus,  Orpheus  gained  immortal  fame  by  his  music  and 
poetry ;  having  instructed  the  Oreeks  in  reHgion,  the  know- 
ledge  of  nature,  medicine,  magical  charms,  social  customs, 
agriculture,  and  navigation.  Soothsaying  is  said  to  have 
been  hereditary  in  his  family.  Prom  this  arise  the  contra- 
dictory accounts  of  Orpheus ;  and  it  appears  that  not  alone 
Orpheus  but  his  followers  spread  tnese  comprehensive 
teachings.  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  lived  prior  to  the  Trojan 
war,  which  was  1500  years  before  Christ.  Secret  remedies, 
xnagic  formulae,  incantations,  were  long  afterwards  carried 
about  upon  Orphean  tablets.  Even  the  Orphean  Hymns  were ' 
considered  as  possessing  healing  properties.  It  may,  there- 
fore, proceed  trojn  this  that  Joseph  Scaliger,  accordiug  to 
his  own  accoimt,  was  overcome  by  a  certain  shuddering  sen- 
sation whilst  translating  the  Hymns  of  Orpheus  by  night, 
Irom  the  novelty  and  elevation  of  their  sentiments. 

Orpheus  also  ascribed  great  jjower  to  the  secret  virtue  of 
certain  stones,  among  which,  singularly,  the  loadstone  and 
the  siderit,  a  species  of  precious  stone,  are  found ;  the  latter 
has  been  called  by  some,  including  Pliny,  a  magnet. 

Among  the  people  of  Argos,  Melampus  was  almost  equally 
celebrated  for  the  sciences  of  medicine  and  soothsaying ;  he 
is  said  to  have  learned  these  from  the  serpents  which  hcked 
his  ears.  Eor  it  was  an  universal  belief  of  antiquity  that 
serpents  not  only  felt  atmospheric  changes  beforehand,  but 
also  epidemic  diseases ;  on  which  account  they  were  spared 
and  worshipped  by  the  Argivi  as  the  natural  teachers  of 
SOoth8a3ring. 

Mehunpus  was  particularly  celebrated  for  his  cures ;  he 
used  medicines,  but  secretly,  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, from  whom  he  also  is  said  to  have  gained  lai&VL^Qrw- 
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ledge ;  lie  was  always  regarded  as  a  ebosen  confidaiit  of  the 
gods.  It  is  most  remarkable  that  Melampus  healed  Iphiclus 
of  his  impotence  by  the  rust  of  iron,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  Mantis,  who  said  that  an  old  sword  sticking  in  a  tree 
would  remove  the  affliction.  Mantis  is  said  to  have  received 
this  information  from  a  hawk  (Sprengel,  i.  p.  119).  May 
not  this  Mantis  have  been  a  magnetic  sleeper  of  Melampus  ? 
Another  cure,  which  he  performed  on  the  Proetides,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  old  world.  There  were  three 
daughters  of  Proetus,  king  of  Argos,  (according  to  others 
they  were  healed  bv  Argos)  who  being  mad  also  infected 
the  other  women  of  Argos,  and  leaving  -their  homes  wan- 
dered about  in  the  neighbouring  forests  in  the  most  im- 
proper manner.  This  madness  is  said  by  Hesiod  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  leprosy  with  which  they  were  afflicted. 
To  cure  them,  Melampus  took  many  youths  to  assist  him, 
and  hunted  these  wild  girls  five  leagues,  with  songs  and  in- 
spiring dances  ;  then  he  let  them  bathe  in  the  fountain  of 
Anigrus,  whose  power,  especially  in  curing  leprosy,  had 
long  been  known.  The  eldest  of  the  Proteides  was  healed 
at  once ;  the  others  regained  their  health  and  reason  through 
mysterious  purifications  and  reconciliations  with  the  goddess 
Airtemis  (Sprengel,  i.  169.) 

Another,  and  the  most  celebrated  of  all,  was  -^sculapius, 
a  son  of  Apollo,  who  conferred  great  benefits  on  the  human 
race  by  his  discoveries.  He  was  therefore  placed  among 
the  gods.  As  he  raised  many  from  death,  Pluto,  the 
god  of  the  infernal  regions,  complained  of  him  to  Jupi- 
ter, who  killed  JEsculapius  as  a  diminisher  of  the  kingdom 
of  Pluto.  For  this  Apollo  killed  the  Cyclops,  who  up  to 
that  time  had  forged  the  lightnings  of  Jove;  and  Jove  in 
return  compelled  Apollo  to  permit  his  sciences  to  be  prac- 
tised for  money. 

The  miracles  whioh  -ZEsculapius  performed  during  his  life 
continued  even  after  his  death ;  and,  as  was  the  case  with 
all  heroes  and  public  benefactors,  several  temples  were  dedi- 
cated to  him.  In  these  temples  the  practice  of  physic  was 
exercised  in  a  manner  which  is  very  instructive  for  us,  as 
the  priests,  under  the  guidance  of  JEsculapius,  advised  the 
sick  to  use  remedies  which  were  revealed  to  them  during 
sleep  by  the  god.    "But  ^^cula^ius  and  Apollo  are  not  the 
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only  ones  to  whom  temples  were  erected  in  Greece,  in  which 
the  sick  were  cared  for  and  the  voices  of  the  oracles  heard ; 
there  were  numbers  of  other  gods  to  whom,  in  like  manner, 
divine  honours  were  paid. 

"We  will  now  learn  more  of  these  voices,  relating  some- 
what concerning  the  history  of  oracles  in  general,  which 
played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  temples,  and  stood  in 
such  high  repute  both  for  the  remedies  prescribed  as  well 
as  for  the  prediction  of  future  events ;  we  shall  also  find 
great  resemblance  in  them- to  magnetism. 

"We  have  already  seen  the  oracles  and  treatment  of  the 
sick  among  the  Egyptians,  and  have  met  with  much  having 
reference  to  magnetism.  There  were  oracles  also  in  other 
countries,  but  in  no  where  did  they  excite  so  much  attention 
as  in  Greece,  even  in  the  ages  of  tne  greatest  enlightenment. 
The  Spartans  questioned  the  oracles  concerning  affairs  of 
state ;  and  even  at  the  age  of  Lycurgus  the  answers  of 
PasiphsB  were  miraculous,  as  the  history  of  Agis  proves 
(Plutarch,  in  Agide  et  Aleom.)  In  this  temple,  dedicated 
to  some  god,  it  was  a  common  occurrence  for  patients  to  fall 
into  a  sleep  in  which  they  foretold  the  course  of  their 
diseases,  and  even  the  necessary  remedies  to  be  used,  with 
many  other  things.  These  temples  were  provided  with 
regmar  sleep-houses, — especially  where  the  sick  were  ac- 
customed to  collect  ia  large  numbers,  to  receive  the  answers 
of  the  oracles,  and  to  pray  for  aid :  this  was  particularly  the 
case  in  many  temples  of  JBsculapius.  That  these  answers 
of  the  oracles  were  regarded  as  coming  from  the  gods  is 
not  surprising ;  for  how  could  the  sleepers,  in  the  confas('d 
state  of  their  perceptions,  either  parti^y  forgetting  or  only 
dimly  remembering  in  their  waking  state  the  visions  of  their 
sleep,  regard  this  unusual  condition  of  the  soul  as  any  other 
than  divine  ?  in  which  the  god  or  his  priests  performed  won- 
ders. This  temple-sleep  was  called  by  the  Greeks  eKyKoifAtiaic 
or  eyKoifiaff^ai,  and,  among  the  Bomans,  incubatio ;  and  was 
practised  in  various  temples  with  many  preparations  and  in 
many  varieties.  Eor  the  puroose  of  mentioning  the  most 
important  facts  connected  with  the  various  temples  I  must 
regard  them  historically,  and  shall  commence  with  those 
of  .£sculapius,  as  the  most  celebrated  of  all. 
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According  to  Sprengel,  tlie  first  of  these  temples  was 
originated  bj  Alexana,  a  grandson  of  ^sculapius,  and  the 
son  of  Machaeon,  who  erected  a  monument  to  tne  memory  of 
his  grandfather  at  Titana  in  Sicily,'  that  the  recollection  of 
his  merits  should  not  be  lost :  this  gave  rise  to  diyine  honours 
being  paid  him  by  the  descendants  of  this  Thessalian  prince. 
At  Epidaurus,  in  Peloponnesus,  stood  the  most  celebrated 
temple  of  ^sculapius,  from  whence  worship  spread  oy» 
a  great  portion  of  the  world.  This  was  said  to  have  been 
his  birthplace,  and  the  spot  was  regarded  as  especially  holy; 
it  was  called  the  sacred  land,  and  none  but  the  initiated 
dared  to  approach  the  sanctum  without  previous  purification. 
Whole  companies  of  sick  persons  pilgrimaged  to  this  temple 
to  regain  their  lost  health  and  become  enlightened  by  divme 
dreams.  For  this  reason  the  Greeks  called  JSsculapius  also 
the  Dream-sender  (ovetpoTrofjtfrov).  The  temple  was  situated 
near  the  sea,  in  a  pleasant  country  and  upon  a  great  eleva- 
tion ;  on  all  sides  wooded  hills  surrounded  it,  where  the  air 
was  very  pure.  The  most  pleasant  groves  and  pleasure 
gardens,  and  even  amusing  sights,  heightened  the  at^ctioss 
of  nature.  Behind  the  temple  stood  the  sleephouse  for  the 
patients,  and  near  to  it  a  circular  marble  bath.  In  the 
temple  itself  were  several  ante-rooms :  the  god  was  sup* 
posed  to  be  only  in  the  innermost  chamber.  The  statue  of 
jEsculapius,  by  Trasimenides,  was  of  ivory  and  gold,  in  a 
sitting  posture.  In  one  hand  it  held  a  staff,  and  the  other 
lay  upon  the  head  of  a  serpent,  which  wound  itself  round 
the  staff.  Beside  ^sculapius  stood  a  dog.  In  other  temples 
he  often  wore  a  laurel  crown,  and  was  also  invested  with 
other  symbols :  as,  for  instance,  a  large,  and  often  golden, 
beard,  and  with  a  mantle  (pallium).  In  general  he  was 
differently  represented  in  different  temples. 

The  staff  of  ^sculapius  is  said  to  signify  the  aid  which  the 
sick  requirefor their  recovery,  Accordingto  others, the  knotted 
staff  is  an  emblem  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  duty  of 
the  physician  is  surrounded.  The  serpents  are  partly  to 
represent  acuteness,  partly  rejuvenescence :  this  was  the  ex- 
planation of  the  New  Platonic  school  at  Alexandria.  The 
eerpents  also  signify  soothsaying,  as  by  eating  snakes  the 
result  of  various  diseases  was  revealed.    In  Epidaurus,  it  is 
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id,  there  w^re  numbers  of  snakes  whose  bite  was  not 
enomous.  According  to  others,  they  represent  the  watch- 
ilness  and  wisdom  of  the  physician,  or  a  sign  of  health, 
I  they  become  young  again  Dy  changing  their  skin. 
Xq  the  ante-chamber  of  the  temple  it  was  usual  to  place 
le  symboHc  statues  of  good  fortune,  dreams,  and  of  sleep. 
To  person  was  ever,  or,  at  most,  only  in  rare  cases,  admitted 
ito  the  sanctum  ;  the  priests  alone  beheld  the  gods ;  and  at 
imes  strangers  were  not  permitted  even  to  approach  the 
emple.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  temple  at  Tithorea  was 
ncloaed  at  a  circumference  of  forty  stadia  by  a  hedge,  within 
rhich  no  one  was  permitted  to  reside.  Those  who  wished  to 
ftproach  the  temple  must  be  first  prepared  for  this  in  the 
emple  of  Isis,  which  lay  near. 

In  Epidaurus,  no  woman  might  bear  a  child,  and  no  sick 
>er8on  die  (Pausan.  lib.  ii.  c.  27).  In  the  fore-courts  of  the 
iemple  were  tablets  inscribed  with  records  of  diseases  and 
;he  proved  remedies ;  others  were  engraven  on  the  columns 
)f  the  temple,  or  were  represented  in  similies  and  hiero- 
^lyphical  paintings.  Such  votive  tablets  were  to  be  found 
n  ful  temples  in  great  numbers,  for  eveir  one  who  was  cured 
n  the  temple  and  by  the  advised  remedies  lefb  behind  him  a 
mntten  account  of  the  manner  and  nature  of  the  cure.  Such 
DScriptionB  could  be  used  for  the  future  in  similar  cases. 
Bippocrates  collected  many  remedies  from  the  tablets  in  the 
semple  at  Cos,  which  he  practised  upon  his  patients. 
Ghruterus,  Eabret,  and  Thomasius,  have  made  known  several 
>f  these  inscriptions. 

The  temple  of  u^culapius  at  Pergamus,  in  Asia  Minor,  was 
trranged  in  a  similar  manner,  but  possessed  a  miraculous 
spring  having  healing  properties,  as  weU  as  baths.  Especial 
3are  was  taken  to  found  temples  in  places  where  there 
pirere  mineral  springs,  and  where  the  atmosphere  was  healthy ; 
m  this  account  they  were  usually  built  upon  mountains, 
rhe  temple  of  Cyllene  was  built  upon  a  promontory  of 
Eymna  in  Elis,  in  the  most  beautiful  and  luxuriant  portion 
y£  the  Peloponnesus.  The  temple  of  Cos,  in  Laconia,  stood 
on  the  summit  of  Mount  Ilium.  The  temple  of  Megalopolis 
lay  in  a  sacred  grove  on  the  east  side  of  a  mountain. 
The  temples  were  usually  placed  in  sacred  groves,  and 
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where  trees  were  wanting,  gardens  were  laid  out.  Pme, 
healthy  air,  firesh  springs  and  rivers,  and  especiallj  mineani 
springs,  were  rec^arded  in  the  erection  of  temples.  The^ 
endeavoured  to  heighten  the  charms  of  nature  by  art :  but 
not  alone  were  gardens  laid  out;  institutions  were  also 
founded — ^efjmnasia — ^where  the  most  varied  bodily  exerdses 
were  practised. 

To  show  the  similarity  of  the  practices  of  the  temple  wiA 
magnetism,  we  must  first  pay  some  attention  to  the  mode  d 
preparing  the  sick,  and  afterwards  to  the  internal  treatment, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  susceptible  either  to 
sleep  or  to  recovery. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  temples  of  ^sculapiufl 
may  be  said,  more  or  less,  of  all  others,  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  difference  in  time  may  have  produced  changes  and 
modifications : — 

1.  Pirst  of  all,  every  sick  person  who  wished  to  approach 
the  temple  must  solemnly  promise  to  foUow  the  rides  dili- 
gently and  minutely ;  for  whoever  did  not  conform  entirely 
to  the  commands  of  the  priests  was  declared  unworthy  of 
the  benefits  of  the  god,  and  dismissed  without  aid.  At  their 
arrival,  the  sick  had  to  observe  the  greatest  abstinence,  fast 
several  days,  and  refrain  from  drinking  wine.  In  the  Am- 
phiareus  at  Oropus,  for  instance,  there  was  a  law  forbidding 
wine  for  three  days,  and  food  for  twenty-four  hours 
(Pausan.  lib.  i.  c.  34).  In  Pergamus  and  Epidaurus  wine 
was  equally  forbidden,  that  the  ether  of  the  soul  might  not 
be  denied.  In  Pergamus  they  were  compelled  to  abstain 
from  wine  for  fifteen  days,  of  which  Ghilen  says,  ''  that  not 
many  would  so  far  obev  a  physician." 

2.  The  priests  led  tneir  patients  through  the  ante-cham- 
ben,  showing  them  the  paintings  and  tablets,  and  narrating 
to  tkem  tiie  wonders  which  had  happened  there  through  the 
difiae  fivour. 

3w  ZealouB  prayers  were  said  and  sacred  songs  recited. 

tiiis  objeet  the  priest  read  or  sang  the  prayer,  and  the 

repeated  it  aloud.     These  offerings  were  called 

or  songs  (vo/iovc).      But  these   songs  were  also 

by  musical  instruments,  and  at  a  later  period 

ofdained.    Plato  relates,  that  rhapsodical  poets 
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emulated  each  other  in  the  temple  of  iBsculapius  at  Epi- 
daurus.  Young  boys  were  also  employed  to  sing  in  several 
temples. 

4.  Sacnfices  were  made,  and  of  various  kinds :  generally 
a  ram,  but  also  other  animals,  and  birds. 

5.  Bathing  waa  always  a  necessary  condition,  before  a 
further  cure  was  attempted,  and  before  they  were  con- 
sidered worthy  to  receive  the  verdict  of  the  god.  Water- 
drinking  also  was  commanded.  Sprengel  thus  translates 
the  remarkable  passage  in  Aristides  concerning  the  miracu- 
lous spring  at  Pergamus :  "  Even  the  dumb  regain  speech 
on  drinking  therefrom:  as  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
drink  the  sacred  waters,  prophesy.  Even  drawing  the  water 
serves  instead  of  other  remedies,  and  it  makes  aU  other  water 
unpalatable  to  the  healthy." 

6.  These  baths  were  accompanied  by  rubbing  (frictiones) 
and  various  manipulations ;  and  different  salves  were  used. 
In  Pergamus,  at  a  later  period,  a  species  of  tractor  (xystra) 
was  invented,  with  which  they  were  rubbed  after  the  bath. 
All  these  rubbings  were  performed  with  great  care  by  per- 
sons chosen  for  this  purpose.  The  anointing  and  friction 
was  partly  before,  partly  after  the  entrance  to  the  interior 
portions  of  the  temple,  and  probably  as  the  various  diseases 
appeared  to  require  it.  Apollonius,  for  instance,  and  Jorgus 
anointed  themselves  before  their  entrance  to  the  temple 
with  an  ointment  of  amber,  so  that  their  bodies  smoked ; 
then  they  used  the  cold  bath,  and  entered  the  temple 
crovmed  with  wreaths,  and  singing  hymns  (Sprengel,  i.  200.) 

7.  The  patients  were  fumigated  before  they  were  admitted 
to  the  oracle.  They  were  touched,  stroked,  and  rubbed 
with  the  hands. 

8.  "When,  by  all  these  preparations,  the  sick  person  was 
fit  to  receive  the  sleep,  he  rechned  on  the  skin  oi  a  sacrificed 
ram,  or  upon  a  magnificent  bed  which  was  often  kept  in  the 
temples  for  this  especial  purpose.  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  there  was  such  a  state  bed  in  the  temple  of  Helus  at 
Babylon ;  also  at  Thebes  in  Egypt  a  similar  one  is  said  to 
l^ave  been  used ;  and  the  priestesses  of  the  Patorian  oracle 
in  Lycia  slept  alone  upon  such  a  bed,  where  they  awaited 
the  inspiration  of  Apollo.    I  shall  mention  at  a  later  period 
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the  bed  of  the  Englishman,  Qraham.  This  temple-den  \^ 
(incubatio),  accordi^  to  the  testimony  of  PauBanias,  took 
place  mostly  at  night  in  the  various  chambers  of  the  tke^  liis^ 
house ;  all  lights  were  extinguished,  that  a  solemn  sUeneB  wd 
and  sacred  darkness  might  lighten  the  Tiaions  of  Ai  fli^ 
dreamers.  Ito: 

That  these  visions  were  similar  to  sleep- waking  and  <^  p 
voyance  is  shown  by  the  preparations  and  arrangements  of 
the  priests ;  and  the  excited  mind,  turned  in  child-like  fidtk 
towards  the  god,  awakened  the  inward  sense,  already  romei  If 
by  these  preparations,  to  disclose  the  remedies  for  othen  m  wi 
well  as  for  itself:  this,  learned  from  themselves  by  the  pries^  |^ 
was  afterwards  imparted  to  them  as  the  words  of  the  god^ 
with  the  holy  belief  that  the  words  were  divine.  The  similaiiif 
is  also  clearly  proved  by  the  fact,  that  clairvoyant  states  tn 
minutelv  described  by  lamblich  and  others.  Thcnr  de^ 
dreamed,  foretold  remedies  and  the  recovery  or  oeath  of 
themselves  and  others.  They  not  only  foretold  events,  bofc 
also  wrote  and  spoke  in  verses. 

Aristides  spei^s  often  of  the  poetry  of  divine  sleep.  ''I 
have  heard,"  says  he,  *Hhe  rules  of  life  recited  in  a  poetic 
manner."  Their  prophecies,  however,  occasionally  failed. 
The  medicinal  means  employed  appear  to  have  been  roots, 
herbs,  or  very  slight  purgatives,  as  stewed  raisins,  or  in  a 
frugal  mode  of  life  ;  or  they  consisted  entirely  in  fast- 
ing, or  washing,  and  all  kinds  of  superstitious  ceremoniee. 
(Sprengel,  i.  204.) 

May  not  these  "  superstitious  ceremonies"  have  been  mag- 
neticai  manipulations  in  a  narrower  sense  ?  The  medicines 
often  were  revealed  in  symbolical  shapes — as  is  often  now 
the  case  in  somnambulists, — and  which  the  priests  knew  how 
to  explain  and  apply.  Sometimes  they  were  violent  reme- 
dies, as  gypsum  or  hemlock,  or  bleeding ;  cold  baths  were 
recommended,  as  we  learn  from  Aristides  and  others. 
Occasionally  all  this  did  not  give  any  relief,  or  it  ended  un- 
fortunately, which,  however,  was  rarely  the  case,  as  no 
incurables  were  admitted  to  the  temple :  when,  however, 
tins  did  happen,  the  fault  was  laid  upon  the  sick  person, 
to  his  unbelief  and  sins,  or  to  fate.  Plautus,  and  especiallj 
Amobius  (Contra  gentes)  relate,  that  the  consumptive  (tabi- 
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ffectos  morbis)  found  no  remedies,  eren  when  thej 
i  all  tlie  temples :  they  even  weary  J&sculapius  in  Tain 
their  prayers^  and  w4e8.  Usuallj  the  <Le  was  of 
duration,  and  the  temple* sleep  was  often  repeated; 
lid  not  fell  the  tree  with  one  stroke ;  and  we  must, 
»Yer,  remark,  that  all  did  not  sleep,  and  of  these  but 
rophesied.  Instances  are  to  be  found  in  Philostratus 
raphy  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana.) 

ore  turning  to  the  account  of  other  oraqles,  we  must 
on  some  few  peculiarities  of  the  priests  of  JEsculapius. 
lecessary  to  remark,  that  here,  as  in  Egypt,  the  priestly 
was  hereditary,  and  was  handed  down  in  families.  An 
w  of  this  order  says  distinctly,  "  Holy  things  may  only 
ealed  to  the  initiated ;  the  profane  may  not  receiye  them 
)  they  have  been  initiated  into  knowledge"  (Hippoc. 
All  others  found  it  difficult  in  the  extreme  to  become 
s  ;  but  before  everything  they  had  to  be  instructed  in 
al  knowledge.  The  order  of  JBsculapius  compelled 
me  who  wished  to  be  initiated  into  the  orgies  of  know- 
to  take  an  oath,  calling  upon  ApoUo,  ^sculapius, 
Q,  and  all  gods  and  goddesses,  and  solemnly  promising 
•  desecrate  the  secrets  of  the  temple,  and  only  to  im- 
hem  to  the  sons  of  his  instructors,  or  to  those  who 
iken  this  oath. 

»e  priests  practised  the  sacred  customs  and  tended 

ck.     Some  were  appointed  to  the  anointing,  washing, 

liming  of  incense  ;  others  to  the  prayers,  hymns,  and 

preparations  ;  and  the  highest  cared  for  the  sanctimi 

interior  of  the  temple,  and  the  sleep-houses,  to  which 

ihers  were  not  admitted ;  others  were  in  the  courts  as 

nders  of  symbols  and  idlegories.    But  the  dreams  of 

eepers  were  only  explained  by  the  highest  priests. 

ter   ages,    philosophers    and    others    dwelt    m    the 

and    pleasure    walks,  with  whom  -  the   sick   might 

pse  (Sprengel,  i.  206.)     Such  expoimders  were  to  be 

in  aU  temples,  in  Egypt  as  well  as  in  Gf^reece,  who 

ned  that  which  strangers  came  to  inquire,  and  told 

all  that  they  required  or  were  permitted  to  know. 

ding  to    Herodotus,    Fsammetichus    had    such    ex- 

lers  (kpfATiviac) ;  and  Jablonski  says  that  Herodotus 

Ited  these  in  Egypt,  and  left  all  t\:kat  ^e  \xiQiH<(  <^il- 
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cemiog  them  to  posteritj',  Fausanias  often  mentions  these 
expounders  (cij^/i^rat)  in  his  description  of  Q-reece ;  and 
the  Assyrians  and  Arahians  also  had  their    expounders 

The  priests  distinguished  themselves  in  a  remarkable 
manner  by  their  dietary  regulations.  They  often  cured  the 
most  severe  sickness  by  a  mere  change  in  the  mode  of  life, 
— ^though  occasionally  diametrically  opposite  to  the  forma 
one.  And  that  severe  diseases  might  be  cured  by  a  proper 
direction  of  the  passions,  ^sculapius,  as  Galen  says,  was 
an  evidence.  "  Those  who  through  the  violence  of  their 
passions  had  inflamed  the  body,  he  often  advised  to  listen 
to  a  poem  or  a  song,  or  to  visit  a  comedy.  To  others  he 
recommended  riding,  hunting,  and  martial  exercises,  and 
prescribed  the  kind  of  exercise  as  well  as  the  choice  of 
weapons,"  That  which  Q-alen  says  of  ^sculapius  is  also 
stated  in  Sprengel's  learned  investigations  concerning  the 
jEsculapian  priests  in  Pergamus.  The  priests  were  mainr 
tained  by  fixed  properties  and  by  rich  presents  and  offerings 
which  the  sick  brought.  The  dwellings  of  the  singers  and 
expounders  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple ;  the 
priests  inhabited  apartments  in  the  temple  which  were  very 
retired,  and  often  connected  with  subterraneous  passages. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  temple  of  Serapis  is  said  to  have 
been  full  of  such  passages,  as  Eufin  describes  it ;  and  in  the 
Bible  we  are  told  that  Daniel  discovered  the  deceit  of  the 
priests  of  Eaal,  who  carried  away  the  sacrifices  through 
secret  passages.  The  most  delightful  fragrance  often  as- 
cended from  the  passages  and  filled  the  places  where  straneers 
happened  to  be.  J, 

To  retain  the  remembrance  of  the  benefits  of  Q-od  in  per- 
fect activity,  certain  festivals  were  instituted,  and  were  held 
with  great  splendour  in  Epidaurus,  Pergamus,  Athens,  and 
Cis.  The  greatest  number  of  cities  in  Asia  Minor  united 
in  celebrating  this  festival  in  common.  In  Epidaurus  it  was 
commemorated  every  five  years,  when  there  were  various 
games,  sacrifices,  and  solemn  processions,  in  which  the  f 
statue  of  the  god,  in  a  festal  car  of  triumph,  and  drawn  by 
Centaurs  with  burning  torches,  was  led  round,  accompanieo 
by  torch-bearers  singing  hymns.     On  the  recovery  of  the 


s 


sick,  and  their  departure  from  these  sacred  places,  various    ^ 
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lacrifices  and  presents  were  made,  which  they  either  left 
>ehind  them  in  the  temple,  or  gave  to  the  priests  as  a  re- 
Nrard  for  their  trouble.  These  presents  consisted  in  gold  or 
jilver  vessels,  votive  tablets,  members  of  the  body  in  which 
ihey  had  been  healed, — sometimes  of  ivOry,  or,  among  the 
)oorer  classes,  of  wood ;  paintings  and  works  of  art  were 
ilso  given.  Aristides  sent  to  Pergamug  a  silver  tripod  upon 
i^liLch  were  three  golden  images,  of  ^sculapius,  Hygea,  and 
relesphorus.  In  general  the  Greek  temples  were  very 
richly  endowed.  It  was  especially  customary  to  leave  the 
listory  of  the  sick  person,  with  his  name, — ^and  an  account 
)f  the  disease,  the  remedies,  and  the  manner  of  cure,  care- 
xdly  inscribed  on  a  tablet.  Such  records  were  often  en- 
rraved  upon  metal  plates  or  columns ;  of  these  inscriptions 
ax  were  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Fausanias  at  Epidaurus 
[Sprengel,  i.  208.)  It  was  customary  at  the  oracle  of  Am- 
)hiarus  to  throw  gold  and  silver  coins  into  the  sacred 
(pring.  Another  custom,  which  must  have  assisted  the 
exercise  of  medical  knowledge  not  a  little,was  that  all  pecu- 
iar  remedies,  and  particularly  such  as  were  newly  discovered, 
were  inscribed  upon  the  doorposts  or  columns  of  the  temples. 
rhus  the  celebrated  combination  of  Eudamus  against  the 
nte  of  serpents  is  said  to  have  been  engraved  on  the  door 
)f  the  Asclepion  at  Cis  (Galen,  de  antidotis,  lib.  ii. ;  Plin. 
ex.  c.  24).  A  goldsmith  bequeathed  to  the  temple  at  Ephe- 
lus  an  eye  lotion,  which  was  to  assist  all  those  wno,  suffering 
rem  severe  diseases  of  the  eyes,  had  been  abandoned  by 
luman  aid.  Even  surgical  instruments  were  bequeathed  by 
iheir  inventors  to  these  sacred  hospitals.  Erasistratus  ' 
)resented  the  Delphian  temple  with  an  instrument  for  the 
extraction  of  teeth  (Sprengel,  i.  208).  That  such  tablets 
lave  not  been  handed  down  to  our  age  is  much  to  be  de- 
)lored :  nothing  is  now  known  of  these  tablets  in  Greece ; 
)ut  of  those  preserved  to  us  by  Gruter,  and  which  were  found 
n  the  Tiber  island  at  Eome,  I  shall  speak  at  a  later  period. 
Having  spoken  at  such  length  upon  the  subject  of  thetemple 
)f  ^scukpius,  I  shall  mention  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
)tlier  oracles.  Almost  as  celebrated  as  the  oracles  of  ^scu- 
ApiuB  were  .those  of  Apollo,  and  of  these  the  most  renowned 
was  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  which  took  its  name  &om  a  town  of 
BoBotia,lying  on  the  south  side  of  Mount  Fam»;&^\]A^«sA'«\^^ 
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is  said  to  haye  been  founded  in  the  following  manner :  lierdi-  \i^ 
men  who  pastured  their  flocks  in  the  neighbourhood  m^ei  |ie''^ 
that  the  goats,  when  thej  approached  too  near  to  a  cerUii 
chasm  from  which  a  peculiar  vapour  arose,  became  intosi>  1 1 
cated;  and  this  happening  to  a  shepherd,  he  was  cnrioiB 
to  examine  the  chasm.      He  not  only  fell  into  the  sani 
convulsive   movemcBts,   but  he  began  to   foretell  fatmt 
events.    The  belief  soon  became  common  that  this  chm 
must  contain  something  of  a  divine  nature ;  and  it  was  modi 
visited  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  futurity.     But  as  it  oe- 
casionally  happened  that  those  who  went  too  near  to  ^ 
hole  fell  into  it,  being  stupified  by  the  exhalations,  and  tinu 
lost  their  lives ;  the  hole  was  covered  b j  a  tripod  or  tabk, 
having  an  opening  in  the  centre,  upon  which   those  n^ 
wished  to  prophesy  were  seated.  Eor  some  time  this  wonder 
was  not  ascribed  to  any  particular  deity;  but  at  len^ 
Apollo  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  ruler  of  tfaia 
spot ;  and  a  species  of  temple,  formed  of  laurel  branches,  was 
erected  in  his  honour.     This  temple  was  afterwards  super* 
seded  by  one  of  stone,  and  provided  with  priests  who  should 
cultivate  diligently  the  worship  of  the  god. 

It  is  particularly  remarkable,  that  in  the  temple  at  Delpbi 
young  girls  were  usually  appointed  to  the  office  of  sooth- 
saying, and  were,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  chosen  from 
the  lower  classes,  and  of  simple  manners.  They  were 
called  Pythia,  which  name  was  derived  from  Apollo  Pythios, 
being  caJled  so  from  the  snake  Pytho,  which  he  killed. 

In  the  early  ages,  this  chasm,  through  which  the  gases 
arose,  was  more  simply  covered  in ;  for,  according  to  Plutarch, 
the  well-known  tripod  upon  which  the  Pythia  sat  was  of  a 
Inxer  date.  Some  maintain  the  tripod  to  have  been  a  table 
standing  upon  three  legs,  on  which  the  prophetess  sat. 
AcocMrding  to  lamblichus  (sect.  iii.  c.  2),  it  was  sometimes 
a  tripod  of  brass,  at  others  a  cauldron  with  four  feet. 
Otiiers  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  golden  vessel  standing 
vpOQ  three  legs.  This  was  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  in 
fishermen's  nets  from  the  sea ;  each  of  them  wished  to 
liie  tieasure,  and  their  violent  quarrel  was  at  length 
by  the  Pythia,  who  ordered  them  to  send  it  to  the 
in.  Qiiece.     It  was  therefore  sent  to  Thales,  but 
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third.  At  length  it  returned  again  to  Thales,  who  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Delphian  Apollo  (Pantheon  mythic  uni, 
auctore  P.  F.  Pomey,  Lipsise,  1759,  p.  31). 

That  these  prophecies  arose  from-  subterranean  vapours 
was  unanimously  admitted ;  but  how  this  took  place  was 
subject  to  many  theories.  Some  explained  it  in  a  natural 
manner, — ^that  the  soul  was  so  much  excited  by  this  vapour 
as  to  foretell  futurity  by  an  increased  activity.  lam- 
blichus  (1.  c.  sect.  iii.  c.  11)  says,  that  the  sibyls  at  Delphi 
prophesied  by  means  of  the  penetrating,  fiery  spirit  which 
arose  &om  the  chasm ;  and  that  this  was  the  spirit  of  diviae 
fire,  which  filled  them  with  divine  glory.  In  every  case  it 
was  the  divine  spirit  which  operated  upon  them, — whether  it 
was  a  natural  (physicus)  or  religious  spirit.  Others  main- 
bain  that  the  Pythia,  sitting  upon  the  tripod,  received  the 
svil  spirit  which  arose  from  the  chasm,  and,  beiug  filled  with 
fury,  uttered  words  of  madness  and  insanity,  with  foam- 
ing lips  and  disordered  hair.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the 
Pythia  has  been  called  the  ventriloqual  prophetess  (ventri- 
ioqua  vates ;  and  among  the  Greeks,  eyyaarpifjLavTeQ 
lyyafrrpifivBog).  (Aristoph.  in  VsBstas,  i.  reg.  28  ;  and  Pan- 
theon, myth.  p.  31). 

They  therefore  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  trans- 
30sition  of  self-consciousness  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
rhe  priests  also  here  interpreted  the  symbolical,  and  often 
nexplicable,  answers  of  the  oracle,  which  were  usually 
ielivered  in  rhyme.  The  Lydian  King  Croesus  enquired  of 
;he  oracles  concerning  a  war  with  Persia.  He  wished,  how- 
ever, to  test  their  veracity,  and  ordered  his  ambassadors  to 
mquire  of  the  oracles,  on  the  hundredth  day  after  their  de- 
jarture,  with  what  he  was  then  occupying  himself.  What 
ihe  other  oracles  replied  is  not  known,  says  Herodotus,  but 
jhe  Pythia  at  Delphi  replied, — 

**  See !  I  number  the  sands ;  the  distances  know  I  of  ocean  ; 

Hear  even  the  dumb  ;  comprehend,  too,  the  thoughts  of  the  silent ! 

Now  perceive  I  an  odour, — an  odour,  it  seemeth,  of  lamb's  flesh 
-  As  boiling,  as  boiling  in  brass,  and  mixed  with  the  flesh  of  a  tortoise. 

Brass  is  beneath,  and  with  brass  is  this  all  covered  over." 

VVTien  the  messenger  returned,  the  King  believed  the  Pythia 
x>  be  divinely  inspired,  because  at  that  very  moment  he  had 
soiled  a  lamb  and  a  tortoise  in  a  brazen  cSbuldxoxL  ^\X^^  ^ 
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brazen  cover.    The  other  answer  was  thij 

"  XpoieroQ  aXvv  ^lafiae,  fieyaXriv  apxv^  iiaXvtrei :" 

"  If  Croesus  passes  over  the  Halys,  he  shall  destroy  a  great 
empire." 

Pythia  gave  him  a  second  answer  concerning  Cjnrus,  the 
King  of  the  Modes,  his  conqueror ;  and  a  third  to  the 
question,  whether  his  son,  who  was  dumb,  would  ever  be  able 
to  speak : 

"  Lydian,  foolish  of  heart,  although  a  potentate  mighty, 
Long  not  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  son  m  thy  palace : 
'Twill  bring  thee  no  good, — for  know  that  his  mouth  he  will  open 
Of  all  days  on  the  one  most  unlucky." 

On  the  same  day  that  Sardis  was  taken,  a  Persian  rushed 
upon  Croesus  to  stab  him.  "  Man,  do  not  kill  Croesus !" 
were  his  first  words,  and  he  from  this  time  was  able  to 
speak  (Herodotus,  i.  §  85). 

At  first  it  was  only  during  one  month  of  the  year  that 
the  oracle  might  be  questioned;  but  afterwards  answers 
were  given  every  month,  though  only  on  certain  days.  This 
probably  arose  from  the  fact,  that  at  a  later  time  this  clair- 
voyance was  artificially  produced  by  the  priests ;  but  that 
it  only  took  place  on  certain  days  is  easily  understood  from 
weU-known  appearances  of  magnetism,  as  this  can  only  be 
produced  clearly  and  with  distinctness  at  certain  times; 
moreover,  the  day  having  been  long  before  indicated. 

The  temple  was,  like  that  of  jEsculapius,  provided  with 
many  chambers,  where  the  questioners  and  the  sick  resided. 
The  Pythia  had  her  own  secluded  rooms,  to  which  no  stran- 
ger could  penetrate.  Close  to  them  was  a  small  chamber, 
where  the  questioners  awaited  the  replies.  The  opening  in 
the  cell  where  the  Pythia  prophesied  was  covered  with 
laurel  leaves ;  but  even  those  wno  were  permitted  to  ap- 
proach might  not  look  into  it  (Histoire  des  oracles,  par 
PonteneUe). 

Among  other  plants  and  herbs,  the  laurel  was  sacred  to 
Apollo,  as  well  as  to  ^sculapius,  and  was  used  in  the 
temples  partly  to  induce  sleep  and  dreams,  partly  to  pro-  IP 
duce  beneficial  effects  in  various  diseases.  Whoever  wisned  * 
to  ask  counsel  must  appear  before  the  altar  crowned  with  ^ 
Jaurel-twiga  and   ctieNvm%  ^<&  Y^bv^^'^*     Even  among  the  t 
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people  the  belief  was  common  that  spirits  could  be  banished 
by  the  use  of  laurel ;  therefore  the  passage  of  Passeratius : 
^'Laurus  amica  bonis  geniis,  longeque  repellit  nube  cava 
tectos  lemures." 

The  soothsayers  were  also  crowned  with  laurel :  it  was 
used  as  incense,  and  greatly  assisted  the  prediction  of  future 
erents,  as  its  leaves,  placed  under  a  pillow,  produce  dreams, 
Every  ninth  year,  according  io  Plutarch  (Decay  of  the 
Oracles),  a  bower  was  erected  in  the  forecourt  of  the  temple. 
This  bower  was  composed  of  laurel  branches,  and  rather  re- 
sembled a  royal  palace  than  a  hut.  The  festival  then  cele- 
brated was  called  Septerion. 

It  deserves  mention,  that  the  Delphian  oracle  obtained 
such  celebrity  through  its  answers  in  cases  of  sickness,  as 
well  as  regarding  affairs  of  state  and  individual  enquiries,  that 
it  was  commonly  called  the  oracle  of  the  world,  from  the  fact 
that  people  from  all  nations  were  to  be  seen  there.  There 
were  peculiarities  connected  with  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
according  to  Plutarch ;  the  eternal  fire  was  only  maintained 
by  firwood,  and  no  woman  might  question  the  oracle, — with 
many  other  singularities. 

Another  very  celebrated  oracle  was  that  of  Amphiaraus, 
who  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the  Theban  war.  He 
was  venerated  at  Oropus,  in  Bceotia,  as  a  seer.  This  oracle 
was  consulted  more  in  sickness  than  on  any  other  occasion. 
The  appHcants  had  here,  also,  to  lie  upon  the  skin  of  a  sacri- 
ficed ram,  and  during  sleep  had  the  remedies  of  their  diseases 
revealed  to  them.  Not  onlv,  however,  were  sacrifices  and 
lustrations  performed  here,  but  the  priests  prescribed  other 
preparations  by  which  the  minds  of  the  sleepers  were  to  be  en- 
lightened (Wolfs  Yermischte  Schriften  und  Aufsatze,  Halle, 
1802  ;  Der  Tempel-schlaf,  &c.)  — (What  were,  then,  these 

aparations? — ^were  they,  perhaps,  magnetized?)  They 
to  fast  one  day,  and  refrain  from  wine  three.  Amphi- 
lochus,  as  son  of  .Ajnphiaraus,  had  a  similar  oracle  at  Mallos, 
in  Cilicia,  which  Pausanias  calls  the  most  trustworthy  and 
credible  of  the  age.  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  oracles  of  Am- 
philochus  and  Mopsus  as  being  in  a  very  fiourishing  state ; 
and  Lucian  mentions  that  all  those  who  wished  to  question 
the  oracle  had  to  lay  down  two  oboles. 
Another  very  celebrated  oracle  was  upon  the  AaASk\.\$i  c.<;i^baX.^ 
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between  Tralles  and  Nyssa,  of  which  Strabo  makes  particu- 
lar mention :  "  Not  far  from  the  town  of  Nyssa  lies  a  small 
Tillage  called  Characta,  where  there  is  a  temple  and  groye 
consecrated  to  Pluto  and  Ptoserpine.  Near  the  grore  is  a 
subterranean  chasm  of  a  miraculous  nature.  It  is  said  tbit 
the  sick,  having  faith  in  the  gods,  travel  to  this  spot,and  spend 
some  time  with  the  priests,  who  reside  nefu*  the  chasm :  ^ese 
sleep  for  them  in  it,  and  then  inform  the  applicants  of  the 
remedies  revealed  to  them.  Occasionally,  however,  they 
place  the  sick  in  ihis  chasm,  where  they  ofben  remain 
quietly  for  many  days  without  taking  food :  these  persons 
are  often  during  this  state  inducted  to  a  prophetic  sleep, 
but  always  imder  the  constant  guidance  and  consecration 
of  the  priests.  The  miraculous  nature  of  this  spot  is  such, 
that  it  is  deadly  to  all  in  health"  (Strabo,  xiv.) 

Of  the  oracle  x)f  ApoUo  at  Colophon,  lamblichus  relates 
(De  myster.  -ZEgypt.  sect.  iii.  c.  2),  that  it  prophesied  by 
drinking  of  water.  "  It  is  known  that  a  subterranean  spring 
exists  there,  from  whicfi  the  prophet  drinks ;  after  he  has 
done  so,  and  has  performed  many  consecrations  and  sacred 
customs  on  certain  nights,  he  predicts  the  future  ;  but  he  is 
invisible  to  all  who  are  present.  That  this  water  can  induce 
prophecy  is  clear,  but  how  it  happens,  no  one  knows— 
says  the  proverb.  It  might  appear  that  the  divine  spirit 
pervades  this  water,  but  it  is  not  so.  G-od  is  in  all  things, 
and  is  reflected  in  this  spring,  thereby  giving  it  the  pro- 
phetic power.  This  inspiration  of  the  water  is  not  of  an 
entirely  divine  nature,  for  it  only  prepares  us  and  purifies 
the  light  of  the  soul  (purgat  spiritum  luminosum),  so  that 
we  are  fit  to  receive  the  divine  spirit.  There  the  divine 
presence  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  punishes  every  one  who 
is  capable  of  receiving  the  god.  The  soothsayer  uses 
this  spirit  like  a  work-tool  over  which  he  has  no  control. 
After  the  moment  of  prediction  he  does  not  always  remember 
that  which  has  passed;  often  he  can  scarcely  collect  his 
faculties.  Long  before  the  water-drinking,  the  soothsayer 
must  abstain  day  and  night  from  food,  and  observe  religious 
customs,  which  are  impossible  to  ordinary  people,  by  which 
means  he  is  made  capable  of  receiviug  the  god.  It  is  only  in 
this  manner  that  he  is  able  to  hold  the  mirror  of  his  soul  to 
the  radiance  of  free  inspiration." 
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lamblichus  says  of  the  prophetess  at  Branchis,  that  she 
either  holds  a  rod,  presented  to  her  by  a  god,  in  her  hand, 
or  sits  upon  an  axle-tree ;  or  places  aer  feet  in  water ;  or 
prophesies  through  the  flowing  steam.  But  this  is  not  all : 
many  offerings  and  ceremonies  are  necessary  before  she 
is  inspired.  These  are,  baths,  fasting  for  three  days,  solitary 
residence  in  the  sanctum,  &c.  He  censures  those  who  despise 
the  above-named  preparations,  or  who  receive  dreams  in  the 
first  few  days. 

Another  celebrated  oracle,  that  of  Jupiter,  was  at  Dodona, 
in  Epirus,  from  which  Jupiter  derived  the  name  of  Dodonus. 
It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tomarus,  in  a  wood  of 
oaks ;  and  there  the  answers  were  given  by  an  old  woman 
under  the  name^of  Felias.  Felias  means  dove  in  the  Attic 
dialect,  from  which  the  fable  arose,  that  the  doves  prophesied 
in  the  groves  of  Dodona.  According  to  Herodotus,  this 
legend  contains  the  following  incident,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  oracle: — Two  priestesses  of  E^yrptian  Thebes  were 
carried  away  by  Phoenician  merchants :  one  of  them  was 
conveyed  to  Libya,  where  she  founded  the  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Ammon ;  the  other  to  G-reece.  The  latter  one  remained  in 
the  Dodonian  wood,  which  was  much  frequented  on  account 
of  the  acorns.  There  she  had  a  temple  buQt  at  the  foot  of 
an  oak  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  whose  priestess  she  had  been 
in  Thebes ;  and  here  afterwards  a  regular  oracle  was  founded. 
He  adds,  that  this  priestess  was  called  a  dove,  because  her 
language  could  not  be  understood.  The  Dodonic  and  Afri- 
can oracles  were  certainly  connected ;  and  Herodotus  dis- 
tinctly states,  that  the  manner  of  prophecy  in  Dodona  was 
the  same  as  that  in  Egyptian  Thebes.  Diona  was  wor- 
shipped in  Dodona  in  conjunction  with  Zeus,  and  a  female 
figure  was  associated  with  Amun  in  the  Libyan  Ammo- 
nium. Besides  this,  the  dove  was  the  bird  of  Aphrodite, 
the  Diona  of  Zeus,  or  the  Mosaic  divine  love,  which  saved 
mankind  from  complete  destruction.  According  to  other 
authors,  there  was  a  wondrous  intoxicating  spring  at 
Dodona ;  and  in  later  times  more  material  means  were  em- 
ployed to  produce  the  prophetic  spirit.  Several  copper 
Dowls,  namely,  were  placed  upon  a  column,  and  the  statue 
of  a  boy  beside  them.  When  the  wind  moved  a  rod  or  scourge 
having  three  bones  attached  to  chains,  it  struck  u^on  th^ 
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metallic  bowls,  the  sound  of  which  was  heard  by  the  appli-  ]» 
cants.  These  Dodonian  tones  gare  rise  to  a  proverb  :  m  h 
Dodonseum — an  unceasing  babbler.  t 

Hesiod  describes  the  situation  of  the  Felasgic  oracle  id 
(Frag.  64,  Goettling)  in  the  following  words : — "  There  is  a  p 
land  Hellopia,  rich  in  fields  and  meadows,  in  sheep  and  ,n 
broad-hoofed  cattle,  and  maOT  races  of  mortals  inhabit  it.  r 
At  the  extreme  border  is  Dodona,  walled  highly  round,  [^ 
chosen  by  Zeus  as  his  oracle,  and  honoured  by  men,  who  iB 
there  receive  prophetic  rays.  "Whoever  wiU  enquire  of  the  ic 
immortal  god  must  approach  with  presents  and  birds  of  -s 
good  omen."  T 

According  to  later  travellers  it  was  in  the  lovely  valley  of  jp 
Janina,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  city  of  Dodona  was  afl«er-  c 
wards  called  Bonditsa.  -^ 

In  the  latest  investigations,  which  Ernest  de  Lassaulx  has  -Itt 
given  in  his  ^'  Pelasgic  Oracle  of  Zeus  at  Dodona,  an  Addition  -iid 
to  Eeligious  Philosophy,'*  he  places  the  foundation  of  this  C* 
oracle  in  the  infancy  of  mankind.  According  to  the  Mosaic  p 
.genealogy  (Gen.  x.  4),  it  was  founded  by  Dodamin,  the  J 
children  of  Javan,  the  son  of  Japhet ;  according  to  Hesiod,  i 
it  was  the  residence  of  Pelasgius.  Others  state  that  Deu-  X. 
calion  and  Pyrrha  built  this  temple,  after  the  deluge,  with  r^f 
which  the  account  of  Aristotle  agrees,  as  well  as  the  com-  ^ 
mand  which  was  appended  to  all  Dodonian  oracles — namely, 
te  sacrifice  to  *Ax€Xw0;^€iv,  to  Achelous, — ^that  is,  water.  I  > 
shall  say  more  upon  the  subject  of  this  oracle,  making  at  4- 
the  same  time  use  of  the  learned  investigations  of  Las-  l^ 
saulx.  ^ 

The  oracle  at  Dodona  was  dedicated  to  the  Pelasgian  Zeus, 
who  was  worshipped  here  at  the  same  time  as  the  almighty 
ruler  of  the  world,  and  as  the  friendly  associate  of  mankind. 
In  the  course  of  the  theogonic  process,  Diona  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  as  his  wife, — the  mother  of  Aphrodite.  The 
servants  of  Zeus  were  Selles,  the  priests  of  Diona,  the  so- 
called  Peliades.  (In  a  note,  Lassaulx  shows  that,  even  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  there  were  priestesses  of  Dodona, 
and  that,  according  to  St.  Justin,  there  were  in  the  later 
ages  priests  associated  with  the  priestesses  as  exegents,  or 
sacrificers  at  Dodona.)  According  to  Homer,  the  Selles  inha- 
bited the  sanctum  at  Dodona,    sleeping  upon  the  earth,     i 
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1  with  naked  unwashed  feet :  thej  served  the  Felasgian 
lis.  It  is  probable  that  they  slept  upon  the  earth  on  the 
Les  of  newly  sacrificed  animals,  to  receive  prophetic 
»ams,  as  was  customary  at  other  places,  Calchos  and  Oro- 
3,  with  many  others.  Lassaulx:  remarks,  respecting  the 
ked  feet  of  the  priests,  that  this  was  an  universal  orieiital 
5tom,  as  Moses  cast  off  his  shoes  before  the  burning  bush, 
A  Joshua  obeyed  the  same  command  of  God  at  Jericho, 
oes  are  only  used  in  the  East  upon  unclean  ground, 
d  are  associated  with  the  idea  of  pride.  But  whoever 
ahes  to  approach  God  must  put  off  everything  earthly, 
le  priests  of  Melkrath  at  Carthage ;  the  hoary  soothsaying 
lestesses  of  the  Cimbri,  according  to  Strabo  ;  the  virgins 
the  temple  of  Athene  at  Troy ;  the  priests  in  certain  pro- 
Bsions — nudipedalia — in  Eome,  and  those  of  Egypt,  went 
refoot.  Even  at  the  present  day,  all  who  enter  a  Mo- 
mmedan  mosque  must  cast  off  their  shoes :  and  also  in  many 
iristian  churches  of  Palestine.  The  prophetic  priestesses, 
Hades  (doves),  were  three  in  number,  with  the  title  of 
ofxiva,  the  one  knowing  futurity ;  Tc/xaperi},  the  friend  of 
tue ;  Niicav^pia,  the  ruler  of  men, — ^that  is,  the  virgin. 
e  first  was  the  eldest,  the  last  the  youngest.  The  idea  is 
pe  evidently  combined  with  these  names,  that  the  divine 
iy  be  reached  by  maidenly  chastity,  virtue,  and  wisdom. 
A>B  regards  the  mantic  of  Dodona,  it  was  partly  natural, 
m  the  excitement  of  the  mind ;  partly  artificial.  Of  the 
ter,  we  may  mention  three  modes — the  ancient  oak  of 
us,  with  its  prophetic  doves,  the  miraculous  spring,  and 
3  celebrated  Dodonian  bowls  of  brass. 
The  far-spreading,  speaking  tree,  the  incredible  wonder, 
-ZEschylus  calls  it,  was  an  oak,  a  lofty  beautiful  tree,  vnth 
3rgreen  leaves  and  sweet  edible  acorns,  which,  according 
the  belief  of  the  Q-reeks  and  Eomans,  were  the  first  sus- 
lance  of  mankind.  The  Pelasgi  regarded  this  tree  as  the 
se  of  life.  In  this  tree  the  god  was  supposed  to  reside, 
d  the  rustHng  of  its  leaves  and  the  voices  of  birds  showed 
\  presence.  When  the  questioners  entered,  the  oak 
stled,  and  the  Peliades  said,  "  Thus  speaks  Zeus."  In- 
ise  was  burned  beneath  it :  "arbor  numen  habet  coliturque 
)entibus  aris ;"  which  may  be  compared  to  the  altar  of 
»raham  under  the  oak  Ogyges,  which  had  stood  there  sinec 
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the  world's  creation  (Josephus,  i  10,  14).  Accordinsto 
the  legend,  sacred  doyes  oontinuallj  inhabited  the  tree,  hke 
the  Marsoor  oracle  at  Tiora  Mattiene,  where  a  sacred  hawk 
foretells  futurity  from  the  top  of  a  wooden  pillar  (Dionys.  i 
14,  &c.) 

At  the  foot  of  the  oak  a  cold  spring  gushes  as  it  were 
from  its  roots,  and  from  its  murmur  the  inspired  priestesses 
prophesied  ("  qusB  murmura  anus,  Felias  nomine,  interpn- 
tata  hominibus  disserebat.'* — Servius  ad  ^n.  iii.) 

Of  this  miraculous  fountain  it  is  related,  that  lighted 
torches  being  thrust  into  it  were  extinguished,  and  that  ex- 
tinguished torches  were  re-lit :  it  also  rose  and  fell  at  varicHU 
seasons.  "  That  extinction  and  rekindling  has,"  aays  Id^ 
saulx,  "  perhaps  the  mystical  significaticm.  that  the  usod 
sober  life  of  the  senses  must  be  extinguished,  that  the  too- 
phetic  spirit  dormant  in  the  soul  may  be  aroused.  The 
torch  of  numan  existence  must  expire,  tnat  a  diyine  one  may 
be  lighted ;  the  human  must  die  that  the  diyine  may  be 
bom ;  the  destruction  of  indiyiduaUty  is  the  awakening  of 
God  in  the  soul,  or,  as  the  mystics  say,  the  setting  of  sense 
is  the  rising  of  truth." 

The  extinguishing  of  a  burning  light  shows  that  the  spring 
contained  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  possesses  stupifying  and 
deadly  properties,  like  all  exhalations  arising  especially  from 
minerals.  The  regular  rising  and  sinking  of  the  water  is  a 
frequent  phenomenon,  and  has  been  obseryed  from  the  ear^ 
liest  ages  (Seneca,  Qu.  n.  iii. ;  Diodor.  Lucret.  yi.  849; 
Silius  Ttal.  Salinus,  Augustinus  de  ciyit.  D.  xxi.  5,  7,  &c.) 

It  appears  that  predictions  were  drawn  from  the  tones  of 
the  Dodonian  brass  bowls,  as  well  as  from  the  rustling  of  the 
sacred  oak  and  the  murmuring  of  the  sacred  welL  Accord- 
ing to  Lassaulx,  this  had  another  signification.  These  two 
columns  of  Dodona,  which,  according  to  Polemon  and  Aris- 
tides,  stood  side  by  side,  and  upon  which  stood,  on  one  a 
brazen  bowl,  and  upon  the  other  the  statue  of  a  boy  holding 
a  scourge,  reminds  us  of  that  before  the  Temple  of  Solomon  at 
Jerusalem.  There  Solomon  had  erected  his  brazen  columns, 
eighteen  ell»  high,  four  fingers  thick,  and  internally  hollow;  ■ 
upon  each  stocd  a  brazen  bowl,  with  two  hundred  pome-  j 
granates  hung  in  two  rows.  The  hollow  columns  formed,  as  . 
it  were,  two  bells,  andttve^MssL^gmL^^oo^'b^c^^     the  clappers.  I 
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In  this  manner,  a  clear  pleasing  sound  was  created  by  every 
breath  of  wind.  Such  columns,  presented  bv  Solomon  to 
EUng  Suron,  stood  at  Tyre  in  the  Temple  of  the  Highest 
Q-od  (Euseb.)  And,  remarks  Lassaulz,  it  may  not  be  im- 
probable that  the  Dodonian  columns  were  an  imitation  of 
those  of  Solomon ;  for  they  were,  according  to  Strabo's 
necount,  the  votive  offering  of  the  Corcyri :  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  Corcyra,  however,  though,  like  the  Dodonians, 
belonging  to  the  race  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  also  worshipping, 
like  them,  Zeus,  i^lturroc  are  mentioned  by  Homer  as  navi- 
gators and  merchants.  We  may  therefore  accept  as  facts 
that  l^ey  made  vovages  and  traded  to  Phoenicia  and  S3rria, 
ftnd  that  possibly  tliey  obtained  these  columns  from  the  school 
of  art  which  executed  those  of  Solomon.  A  similar  series 
of  beUs  was  also  erected  at  the  tomb  of  the  Etruscan  king 
Porsenna,  in  Clusium  ;  as  in  later  ages  Augustus  had  the 
pinnacle  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolanus  hun^  round 
with  bells  (Sueton.  Aug.)  Lassaulx  hints  at  a  still  more 
profound  signification  of  the  Dodonian  columns,  which 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  here.  • 

Bells  are  spoken  of  in  the  Mosaic  laws : — "  And  beneath, 
upon  the  hem  of  it,  thou  shalt  make  pomegranates  of  blue, 
and  of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,  round  about  the  hem  thereof; 
and  beUs  of  gold  between  them  round  about ;  a  golden  bell 
and  a  pomegranate,  a  golden  bell  and  a  pomegranate,  upon 
the  hem  of  the  robe  round  about.  And  it  shall  be  upon 
Aaron  to  minister ;  and  his  soiind  shall  be  heard  when  he 
goeth  in  unto  the  holy  place  before  the  Lord,  and  when  he 
Cometh  out,  that  he  die  not"  (Exod.  xzviii.  33;  Eccles. 
xlv.  9) .  Here,  according  to  the  explanation  of  Plato,  the  bells 
were  a  symbol  of  the  harmony  of  the  world  and  of  the  spheres, 
as  the  J  ewish  high  priest  was  regarded  as  an  image  of  the  uni- 
verse. (Josephus,  who  also  looked  upon  the  whole  service 
of  the  temple  as  an  hironlfufitn^  Kal  ^larvirwertQ  rutv  SkotVf  con- 
siders the  pomegranate  and  bells  as  the  symbols  of  thunder 
and  lightning.)  A  similar  use,  as  Plutarch  mentions,  was 
made  of  the  brazen  bowls  in  Greece  in  the  nocturnal  cele- 
bration of  the  mysteries,  when  the  Hierophant  struck  the 
bowl,  when  the  Cora  was  called,  or  when  ne  cried  for  help, 
as  we  may  express  it.  The  pious  dead,  of  whom  it  was  be- 
lieved that  they  had  descended  to  the  grave  free  from  all 
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sin,  were  accompanied  to  their  last  resting-place  with  the 
sound  of  bells,  to  show  "  that  the  soul,  received  in  higher 
spheres,  had  entered  the  ranks  of  the  celestial  stars,"  as 
the  Samothracian  funereal  inscriptions  sa^^r.  The  notes  of 
pure  bronze  were  to  incite  the  soul  to  punty,  and  to  free  it 
from  the  power  of  evil  demons  ;  for  that  the  sound  of  brass 
breaks  enchantment  was  an  ancient  popular  belief  (TibulL 
i.  8,  22)  ;  but  that  which  breaks  enchantment  is  also  able 
to  cause  it.  We  find,  therefore,  that  bronze  bowls  were 
used  for  magical  purposes  (Plin.  ixx.  2, 14) — ^namelj,  during 
the  questioning  of  the  dead  was  the  brazen  bowl  employed, 
as  a  Jewish  Eabbi,  Bechai,  describes,  in  his  commentary  to 
the  Thora,  in  the  following  manner : — "  It  is  stated  in  books 
of  magic  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the  soothsaying  spirit,  a 
woman  stands  at  the  head  of  the  dead  man's  grave,  a  man  at 
the  foot,  and  a  boy  at  the  middle,  holding  a  bell  which  he 
shakes;  and  this  was  customanr  among  the  heathens  at 
that  period"  (the  time  of  Moses). 

Almost  all  these  beliefs  connect  themselves  with  the*  bells 
which,  after  the  seventh  century,  were  universally  employed 
in  the  Christian  divine  service.  I  can  only  recall  to  mind 
the  well-known  inscription — "  Laudo  Deum  verum,  plebem  I 
voco  et  congrego  clerum,  festa  honoro,  dsBmones  fugo,  vivos 
voce,  mortuos  plango,  fulgura  frango." 

If  we  consider  all  this,  the  Dodonian  columns,  with  that 
which  stood  upon  them,  will  appear  to  express  the  follow- 
ing : — The  medium-sized  brazen  bowl  was  a  hemisphere,  and 
symbolised  of  heaven ;  the  boy-like  male  statue  a  figure  of  the 
Demiurges,  or  constructor  of  the  universe ;  the  bell-like 
notes  a  symbol  of  the  harmony  of  the  universe  and  music  of 
the  spheres.  (This  ancient  and  grand  conception  of  the 
mind  of  an  universal  chorus  forms  also,  as  Lassaulx  be- 
lieves, the  ground- work  of  the  beautiful  legend  of  the  statue 
of  Memnon,  of  which  Philostratus  says,  "  The  Egyptians  and 
Ethiopians  sacrifice  to  it  each  dawn,  when  the  sun  sends 
forth  its  first  rays,  and  the  statue  raises  its  voice  to  greet 
its  worshippers.")  That  the  Demiurges  is  represented  as  a 
boy  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Egypto-Pelasgian  theology  as  it 
reigned  in  Samothrace.  The  nuraculous  bell  told  all  who 
came  to  Dodona  to  question  the  god  that  they  were  on  holy 
ground;   must    inquire   with   pure  hearts,  and  be  silent 
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when  the  god  replied.  It  is  easily  imagined  that  these 
tones,  independent  and  uninfluenced  by  human  will,  must 
have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  pil- 
grims. Those  who  questioned  the  god  were  also  obliged 
(as  a  passage,  certainly  obscure,  of  Asconius,  In  divinitat., 
appears  to  state)  to  take  a  purificatory  bath  in  the  temple, 
similar  to  that  by  which  the  JDelphian  Pythia  prepared  herself 
forprophecy  (Plut.  mor.) 

Besides  this  artificial  soothsaying  from  signs,  natural  divi- 
nation by  the  prophetic  movements  of  the  mind  was  prac- 
tised. "Where  there  are  prophesying  priestesses,  there  must 
also  be  ecstatic  ones,  similar  to  those  in  the  magnetic  state. 
Sophocles  calls  the  Dodonean  priestesses  divinely  inspired  : 
Plato  (Phffidrus)  says,  more  decidedly,  that  the  prophetess 
at  Delphi  and  the  priestesses  at  Dodonahad  done  much  good 
in  sacred  madness  (jiaveicai),  in  private  and  public  affairs, 
to  their  country,  but  in  their  senses  (in  the  waking  state, 
ffoi^pwvovtrai  ii)  little  or  nothing.  We  mav  see  from  this 
that  the  Delphian  Pythia,  as  well  as  the  !Uodonian  priest- 
esses, did  not  give  their  oracles  in  the  state  of  common 
waking  consciousness,  but  in  real  ecstacy,  to  which  the  fre- 
quent incense-  and  drink-ofierings  would  assist.  Aristides 
states,  still  more  clearly  than  the  others,  that  the  priestesses 
at  Dodona  neither  knew,  before  being  seized  upon  by  the 
spirit,  what  would  be  said,  nor  remembered  afterwards,  when 
their  natural  consciousness  returned,  what  they  had  uttered ; 
so  that  all  others,  rather  than  they,  knew  it.  This  fiilly 
bears  out  every  necessary  circumstance  to  confirm  the  resem- 
blance of  these  appearances  with  somnambulism. 

The  Peliades  are  said  to  have  first  sung  these  verses — 
**  Zeus  was,  Zeus  is,  and  Zeus  will  be,  O  great  Zeus.  The 
earth  sends  forth  fruits,  therefore  call  the  earth  mother.'* 
The  contents  and  thought  are  ancient,  though  the  form  may 
belong  to  a  later  age ;  for  the  first  verse  contains  the  same 
thought  as  the  above-mentioned  celebrate^d  inscription  of  the 
veiledstatueat  Sais — "  I  am  all,  that  was,is,  and  will  be,  and  no 
mortal  has  ever  lifted  my  veil."  Plato  says  that  God  is  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all  things ;  and  in  the  New 
Testament  (for  it  is  permitted,  says  Lassaulx,  to  compare 
the  profane  with  the  sacred,  for  all  religions  have  a  holy 
foundation)  we  find — sum  qui  ero,  I  am  he  that  i&hall  b^* 
The  second  rerse  (to  call  the  fruit-beaimg  e«ir\^,  xclo^^^^^ 
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contains  tbe  belief  that  as  God  is  the  father  of  men,  so  tf  ft 
the  earth  our  common  mother.  Almost  all  the  heroes  of 
the  Hellenic  race  in  ancient  times  turned  for  aid  in  adyenibf  It 
to  the  Gt)d  of  Dodona :  Inochos,  Hercules,  Achilles,  and  kv  P 
son  Pyirhus,  Ulysses,  ^neas.  According  to  an  answer  of  A0  |D 
Dodonian  oracle,  a  Felasgian  tribe  emigrated  from  Epm 
to  Italy,  and  settled  near  the  city  of  Cotyle,  among  tiie 
aboriginal  inhabitants.  That  the  JDodonian  Zens  was  t^ 
beneficial  in  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  is  particularly  shown 
by  those  sentences  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  rig^t  of 
those  seeking  aid,  and  proclaimed  their  inviolability  as  a 
religious  command.  With  its  consent  the  Spartan  Xing 
Agesilaus  undertook  an  expedition  to  free  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Persians. 

Pausanias  and  others  relate  a'  remarkable  psychological 
oracular  sentence,  thus — "When  Calydon  was  still  inhabited, 
Dionysos  had  among  other  priests,  a  certain  Coresos,  who 
suffered  much  trouble  through  love.  He  loved,  namely,  a 
virgin  Callirrhoe  ;  as  much  love  as  he  bore  to  her,  as  much 
hatred  did  she  feel  towards  him,  and  her  mind  being  im^ 
moveable  either  by  prayers  or  presents,  he  at  length  sought 
assistance  from  Dionysos.  Then  the  god  listened  to  his 
priest,  and  struck  the  Calydonians  with  a  severe  sickness,  j 
and  death  swept  them  off.  But  when  they  sought  aid  from  1 
the  oracle  at  Dodona,  to  learn  the  truth  through  the  doves 
and  the  oak,  they  received  the  answer  that  the  anger  of 
Dionysos  would  not  abate  till  Coresos  should  have  sacrificed 
Callirrhoe  to  the  god,  or  some  one  else  who  would  die  for 
her.  Nothing  remained  for  the  virgm  but  death :  when, 
however,  everything  was  prepared  for  the  sacrifice,  and  she 
was  led  to  the  altar  ornamented  like  a  consecrated  animal, 
Coresos,  following  love  and  not  anger,  gave  his  life  for  bis 
beloved.  Now  that  Callirrhoe  saw  Coresos  dead  before 
her,  her  mind  changed,  pity  and  sorrow  seized  upon  her, 
and  she  killed  herself  close  to  tbe  foimtain  at  the  bar-  i 
hour  of  Calydon.  From  her  this  fountain  was  called  \ 
CaUirrhoe.*' 

Although  but  few  of.  the  prophecies  of  the  Dodonian  j 
priestesses  have  been  preserved,  yet  the  opinion  of  Origenes,  I 
who  declared  that  he  regarded  the  predictions  of  the  Dodo-  | 
nian  priestesses,  of  the  Pythia,  and  all  heathen  oracles,  as  im«  ' 
woray  of  credit,  may  be  far  from  ^ust.    Before  the  age  of 
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Christ,  the  priestesses  of  Dodona  foretold  the  Lace- 
dsmonians  that  the  war  against  the  Arcadians  would  be 
tearless  for  them.  When  Alexander  was  called  by  the 
Tarentines,  in  the  year  325  B.C.,  from  Epirus  to  Italy,  the 
Dodonian  oracle  told  him  to  beware  oi  the  Acherusian 
water,  and  the  city  of  Fandosia,  for  that  there  the  end  of 
his  life  was  fixed.  On  this  account  he  hastened  to  Italy ; 
he  wished  to  leave  the  town  of  the  same  name  in  Epirus, 
and  found  his  death  not  far  from  Pandosia,  in  Lucania,  in 
the  stream  Acheros  (Livy,  viii.  24). 

The  priestess  PhsBnnis,  the  daughter  of  a  Chaonic  king, 
jforetold  the  devastating  march  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  course 
which  they  would  take  from  Europe  to  Asia,  together  with  the 
destruction  of  the  cities,  and  this  a  generation  before  the  event 
happened  (Pausan.  xi.  12, 5.)  The  King  Pyrrhus  had  received 
an  oracular  sentence — ^that  he  was  destined  to  die  as  soon  as 
he  had  seen  a  wolf  fighting  with  a  buU.  The  sentence  was 
fulfilled  when,  in  the  market-place  of  Argos,  he  saw  a  bronze 
group  representing  such  a  combat.  Ai  old  woman  kiQed 
him  by  throwing  down  a  tile  from  a  house.  The  oracle 
at  Dodona  existed  above  two  thousand  years,  and  was  ques- 
tioned even  in  the  last  stages  of  Grecian  existence.  That  the 
priestesses  were  proof  against  bribes  was  found  by  Lysander, 
who  was  sent  away  with  contempt  when  he  attempted  to 
corrupt  them  with  presents.  When  Alexander  the  Great, 
among  other  universal-monarchical  plans,  entertained  that 
of  transplanting  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  to  Europe,  and  of 
Europe  to  Asia,  that  the  interchange  between  the  two 
divisions  of  the  continents  might  produce  universal  harmony 
and  spiritual  relationship,  he  also  determined  for  this  pur- 
pose to  build  six  magnificent  temples,  and  of  these  one  was 
to  be  at  Dodona  j  but  this  plan,  l&e  many  others,  was  never 
carried  out,  through  the  premature  death  of  the  heroic  king. 
In  the  Macedonian-roman  age,  219  years  B.C.,  a  horde  of 
savage  JEtolians  fell  upon  the  temples,  burned  the  magnifi- 
cent halls  surrounding  it,  destroyed  many  votive  offerings, 
and  pulled  down  the  sacred  edifices  even  to  the  sanctum 
(Dionis  Cass.  Eragm.  cxvi.)  At  the  time  of  Strabo,  at  the 
birth  of  Christ,  the  oracle  at  Dodona,  like  all  others,  was 
almost  whoUy  deserted :  the  only  habitations  remaining^ 
says  the  geographer,  are  ruins  and  miBexable  ^ion^  oti'S^^ 
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hill.  According  to  this  we  ought  to  believe  that  the  ondi 
was  then  extinct;  but  Fausanias  says,  about  the  yen 
180  A.D.,  that  the  sacred  oak  was  still  green  ;  and  his  content 
porary,  .£lius  Aristides,  speaks  of  the  Dodonian  priestettei 
in  a  manner  which  clearly  shows  that  at  that  time  they  staB 
prophesied.     It  appears  that  it  was  only  in  the  third  centinj  ^ 


that  an  Illyrian  robber  cut  down  the  sacred  tree,  and 
oracle  became  for  ever  silent. 

There  were  many  other  temples :  one  in  the  Spartan  tetiK 
tory  was  consecrated  to  Fasiplifie,  and  the  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Trophonios  in  BoBotia,  where  there  were  numerous  cayemii 
were  very  celebrated,  and  the  latter  is  minutely  described 
by  Fausanias,  and  many  particulars  are  given  by  Greek 
authors  concerning  the  temple-sleep.  The  sojourn  of  thoee 
who  visited  the  oracle  in  'the  cave  of  Trophonios  was  of 
various  duration ;  some  only  reappeared  after  a  day  and  two 
nights ;  the  priests  placed  them  on  their  return  upon  a  chair 
called  Mnemnos3me's  seat,  and  asked  them  what  they  had 
seen  and  heard ;  and  that  which  they  spoke  in  their  stupe* 
faction  (somnambulism)  was  regorded  as  oracular.  They 
were  then  taken  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Good  G^enius  and  of 
Fortune,  where  they  gradually  awoke  and  returned  to  them- 
selves. The  questioners  had  perceived  the  most  fiightful 
visions  in  the  cave,  which  made  such  an  impression  upon  their 
minds  that  they  often  showed  a  species  of  melancholy  ever 
afterwards ;  from  this  arose  a  proverb  regarding  a  sorrowful  ^^ 
man,  "  in  antro  Trophomi  vaticinatus  est," — ^he  comes  from 
the  cavern  of  Trophonios — that  is,  he  is  sad  and  melancholy. 
According  to  Strabo  (lib.  xiv.)  there  was  another  cavern, 
similar  to  that  of  Trophonios,  between  Feralces  and  Nepe. 
This  was  dedicated  to  Fluto  and  Juno,  and  over  it  a  temple 
had  been  erected,  wh^re  the  sick  congregated.  Here  the 
priests  went  into  the  cavern  to  sleep  for  the  applicants.  :* 
Sometimes  the  sick  were  taken  in,  and  the  priests  then  ^ 
expounded  their  dreams.  For  men  who  entered  without 
being  accompanied  by  a  priest,  the  place  was  deadly.  "  AliJB 
hominibus  locus  ille  inaccessus  et  exitiosus."  ' 

"We   still  possess  the  very  interesting  treatises  of  the  ^ 
Greek  orator  Aristides,  who  Uved  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Antonius,  which  give  us  many  insights  into  the  practice  of 
the  oracles  in  the  temples,  especially  those  of  iBsculapius. 
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Hiese  treatisj&fl.are — 1.  One  in  honour  of  -Ssculapius ;  2. 
hue  in  honour  of  the  Asclepiads ;  3.  A  panegyric  upon  the 
s^cmtain  of  JBsculapius. 

.1  will  give  some  extracts  from  the  ".^ii  Aristi^s 
aratoris  clarissimi  orationes  G^rsecsB  et  Latinse,  interprete 
3-iilielmo  Cantero,  Oliva,  Paul.  Steph.  1604,  4."  His  six 
^Oxationes  SacrsB"  relate  the  cures  performed  upon  him 
mder  the  guardianship  of  ^sculapius  at  various  times,  and 
KMX)rding  to  a  mode  of  treatment  pointed  out  in  a  dream, 
^though  Aristides  is  regarded  as  being  often  loquacious 
KDid  not  to  be  depended  on,  it  yet  appears  that  he  states  the 
KZact  truth  in  that  which  regards  himself.  "  I  relate,"  says 
^nstides,  "  the  sufferings  of  my  abdomen,  and  the  treat- 
ment which  I  pursued  day  and  night.  It  was  in  the  month 
erf  December,  while  each  night  I  was  attacked  by  violent 
pains  in  the  abdomen,  and  could  not  digest  anything ;  I  did 
not  sleep ;  I  was  constantly  so  cold  that  heated  stones  could 
sot  warm  me,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  I  was  in  a  continual 
nreat,  which  only  ceased  while  I  took  a  bath.  On  the 
I2th  of  the  month  the  god  ordered  me  to  give  up  the 
laths.  The  same  command  the  next  and  foUowing  day. 
n  these  three  days  the  sweating  ceased,  and  I  went  about 
1  the  house.  Upon  this  I  had  a  dream,  in  which  it  seemed 
>  me  as  if  I  were  in  a  warm  bath  (eram  in  ihermis)  ;  and 
s  I  bent  forward  I  perceived  that  my  belly  was  sick  (ven- 
rem  inferiorem  male  affectum).  In  the  evening  I  took  a 
ath.  'At  day-break  I  felt  abdominal  pains  (doluit  ventn- 
olus),  which  extended  towards  the  right  groin.  On  the 
.7tli  a  dream  forbade  the  bath.  In  another  dream 
•n  the  following  day  I  fancied  myself  captured  by  barbarians ; 
»ne  of  them  held  my  finger  upon  my  throat,  and  I  perceived 
hat  I  had  a  pain  there,  and,  though  thirsty,  I  could  not 
Irink.  He  showed  me  that  I  must  take  an  emetic  and  defer 
ihe  bath ;  and  I  followed  these  instructions  with  the  best 
■esults."  Another  time  he  dreamed  that,  in  the  temple  of 
Ssculapius,  a  bidl  gored  him  on  the  right  knee,  upon  which 
\  swelling  arose,  by  which  the  parts  above  were  relieved. 
rhe  following  dreams  shewed  distinctly  how  he  was  to 
Gurange  his  mode  of  life,  and  the  remedies  he  was  to  use : — 
Once,  when  he  was  going  to  Pergamus,  he  was  warned  of 
bad  weather  and  storms :  he  remained,  and  the  most  terrible 
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storm  arose.    Another  time  be  dreamed  that  the  god  WMjirli 

to  him  the  physician  Theodot,  who  recommended  blee(G■K^'^  \ 

At  the  appomted  hour  the  physician  came,  and  told  hiiKu?  ^ 

fallow  the  instructions  of  ^sculapiua ;  he  bled  him,and<^Em!hi 

best  results  followed."  B^o' 

In  the  same  treatise  Aristides  says,  that  some  yean  befalLfeeal 

a  considerable  swelling  troubled  him,  which  he  cured  tibrov2[|^«  si^ 

the  inspiration  of  dreams.     '*  For  the  god  shewed  me  thiM  ^  ^p 

must  preserve  myself  against  the  dropsy.     For  this  pQipoBmgpes 

I  was  to  wear  the  shoes  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  wJLt.  A 

follow  the  various  prescriptions  of  the  physicians ;  ere^p  the 

thing  would  go  well.     And  when  I  began  to  swell,  and  enXpog  s 

one  came  with  his  remedies,  I  obeyed  j^Elsculapius,  a&d  iZ^l 

legs    and    my    abdomen    swelled.      I    remamed  periu|Kt  kal^ 

four    months    in    this    condition,    and  the  god  reredflEor  s] 

remedies  to   me,   each  more    admirable   than  the  o^Jpire. 

among  others,  that  I   should  run  a  certain  distance  wiK^st 

bare  rcet  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  ride  on  horsebad-Ct  ^ 

feat  of  unusual  difficulty  to  me ;  also  use  an  emetic  of  honqKiiyois 

and  acorns.     Zozimus,  my  foster-father,  had  one  night  ttuic 

same  vision  with  myself,  in  which  I  was  ordered  to  take  a  com^^^ 

pound  medicine,  whose  parts  I  do  not  now  remember,  ensGjm^t 

that  salt  was  included  in  it ;  but  it  went  so  well  with  metlulVe 

physicians  and  friends  came  to  congratulate  me.    Aniiih^  ' 

moderate  suppuration  set  in,  so  that  all  flesh  appeared  to  W^^ 

consuming,  for  which  the  god  prescribed  a  salve  of  egg;i|i^ 

and  in  a  few  days  the  wound  healed,  and  even  the  scar,  nL^ 

well  that  the  place  was  scarcely  visible.     The  god  knew  the  L 

wav  to  carry  off  the  noxious  matter"   (per  quos  meatQi||^ 

deducenda  sit  fluxio).  |r, 

In  his  second  treatise,  Aristides  relates  other  cures,  firom  j^, 

wliich  the  following  may  be  extracted : — 

"The  god  kept  us  back  from  Phocis,  and  revealed 
ast<Hiishing  things  to  us,  of  such  a  nature,  that  Hufus  our 
hast^  who  understood  our  dreams,  was  much  surprised  to 
laam  firom  our  lips  in  his  house,  that  which  happened  oat 
ci  k,  and  which  he  himself  had  witnessed ;  we  even  foretold 
1^  weather  to  him.  The  god  ordered  me  to  take  milk, 
Vdt  there  was  none.  The  god,  however,  insisted  on  it,  \^ 
DBg  me  that  Rufus  would  be  able  to  procure  some.  He  k. 
a^gMn  urged,  went  to  a  farm,  and  found  that  during  j^ 
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i  night  an  ewe  had  lambed;  he  returned  bringing  the 
Ik."  After  having  taken  a  bath,  in  an  icy  river,  as  com- 
dided,  Aristides  experienced  the  happy  feeling,  which 
nnambulists  often  feel  during  their  crises,  and  threw  him- 
f  without  hesitation  into  the  cold  water,  as  if  it  had  been 
agreeable  warm  bath.  His  body  shone  as  he  emerged, 
J  was  supple  and  active.  All  present  exclaimed,  "  Honour 
the  great  JEsculapius  !"  A  very  agreeable  warmth  and 
unspeakable  feeling  of  well-being  pervaded  his  whole 
.me.  At  another  place  he  says,  "  To  a  certain  degree 
elt  the  arrival  and  presence  of  the  god ;  I  was  between 
eping  and  waking,  and  made  every  effort  not  to  for- 
b  anything.  My  ears  were  open,  and  it  was  as  if  I 
ire  half  dreaming  and  half  awake.  Tears  of  joy  flowed, 
d  my  spirit  had  an  inexpressible  delight  which  no  one  can 
aceive.  I  sent  for  the  physician  Theodot,  who  was  siur- 
Lsed  at  my  dreams,  but  did  not  know  what  was  best  to  be 
ne.  I  therefore  sent  to  the  priestly  servant  of  -<Esculapius, 
^hom  I  usually  communicated  my  dream  ;  and  scarcely 
d  I  commenced  relating  it  to  him,  than  he  said  that  he 
d  just  left  a  companion  named  Philadelphos,  who  in  the 
^ht  had  had  a  simUar  dream  to  myself.  These  two  dreams 
reed  perfectly,  so  that  I  did  not  hesitate  any  longer  to 
te  the  prescribed  medicine;  although  the  quantity  was 
•ger  than  anv  one  had  yet  taken.  However  I  swallowed 
easily,  and  Mt  much  relief."  In  the  middle  of  the  sum- 
3r  an  epidemic  arose,  which  carried  off  many  persons ;  the 
mpanions  of  Aristides  were  attacked ;  he  also  was  struck 
'  it,  and  he  experienced  a  great  heat  in  the  liver.  He  was 
ill  that  the  physicians  left  him,  though  his  courage  did  not. 
e  saw  in  a  dream  JElsculapius,  and  Mmerva  with  her  shield : 
e  was  as  beautiful  as  her  statue  by  Phidias  at  Athens. 
[  conversed  with  the  goddess,  and  when  I  called  out  to 
iOse  about  me  to  listen  to  the  goddess,  and  to  look  at  her 
ield,  which  I  pointed  out  to  them,  they  knew  not  where 
'  turn,  and  believed  me  to  be  delirious,  till  they  gradually 
jrceived  the  disease  abating,  and  understood  the  words  which 
told  them  I  had  received  from  the  goddess.  The  goddess 
anforted  and  saved  me ;  for  I  perceived  that  I  was  to  take 
remedy  composed  of  honey  from  Mount  Hymethus,  to 
irry  off  the  gall,  to  which  I  added  some  other  xqcdl^^^'^ 
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and  a  certain  fixed  diet,  and  gradually  regained  my  strengA 
and  health.*'  Another  time  he  was  at  Pergamns,  and  lodgel 
with  the  servant  of  the  temple.  *'  I  was  very  much  healed; 
mouth  and  palate  were  like  fire.  The  god  conunanded  mi 
to  be  bled  in  the  forehead.  At  my  side  sat  a  Itoman  senabi^  1^ 
who  also  awaited  the  divine  prescription;  he  was  caQelijg 
Sedalius,  and  to  him  he  gave  the  same  command.  The  god 
ordered  me  to  take  ship,  and  added  that  on  my  arrival  I  1l 
would  perceive  a  horse  bathing,  and  that  the  servant  of  tiie 
temple  would  be  close  by  on  shore.  How  was  I  surprised 
to  find  all  this  fulfilled !  Whilst  I  was  at  Pei^mus,  tiie 
god  commanded  me  again  to  bathe  in  the  middle  of  tiia 
river,  which  flowed  through  the  town ;  I  was  so  weak  tint 
it  was  long  before  I  could  go  out.  The  riyer  was  muek 
swollen  through  rain.  I  was  to  take  three  baths.  I  weofc 
up  the  river  rather  above  the  town,  to  have  clean  water.  Qa,, 
the  road  we  had  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  and  this  was  the  finfe 
bath.  When  we  arrived  at  the  river  bank,  the  waters  wert 
so  swollen  that  every  one  advised  me  not  to  endangor 
my  life.  But  I,  in  perfect  reliance  upon  divine  providenea^ 
undressed,  and  calling  upon  Him,  I  threw  myself  into  ths 
river.  Wood  and  stones  were  floated  past  me,  and  the 
waves  made  a  terrible  noise.  The  water  appeared  to  me 
softer  than  the  common  river  water.  On  going  out  a  bene, 
ficent  warmth  spread  over  my  limbs,  they  perspired,  and  inj|^ 
whole  body  became  red ;  we  said  a  hymn  to  ^sculapiiu, 
During  our  return,  rain  fell  again,  and  this  was  the  third 
bath." 

"  At  Elea  the  Q-od  commanded  me  to  take  a  sea-bath,  witii 
the  assurance  that  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  I  should  \ 
see  a  ship  bearing  the  name  of  JBsculapius ;  J  should  go  on 
board  of  it,  and  I  should  hear  words  from  the  sailors,  which 
would  agree  with  the  events  of  the  day.  It  happened 
exactly  so,  and  the  sailors  sang  a  hymn  of  praise  to 
-^sculapius."  Aristides  now  relates  the  course  oi  his  sick-  ^ 
ness  minutely ;  how  he  sought  for  aid  from  the  physiciaDg 
of  Bome  and  Fergamus  in  vain,  and  only  increased  his  suf- 
ferings, so  that  he  took  refuge  with  the  god,  who  cured  him  ^ 
perfectly  by  dreams,  baths,  and  remedies.  To  receive  these  t 
dreams,  Anstides  lay  between  the  door  and  the  steps  of  the  C 
temple.  If 
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In  the  eulogy  of  the  fountain  of  -Ssculapius,  Aristides 
Isajs  that  it  rises  at  the  foot  of  a  table-land,  and  is  collected 
in  the  centre  of  the  temple  in  a  basin ;  this  spring  was  used 
for  drinking  and  bathing,  and  he  celebrates  its  good  pro- 
perties, and  especially  the  flavour.  The  water  is  sweet  and 
very  light,  and  whoever  drinks  it  thinks  no  more  of  wine ;  it 
mates  him  also  capable  of  soothsaying,  and  even  causes  the 
dumb  to  speak.  '^Ex  muto  quidam  eloquens  factus  est, 
quemadmodum,  qui  de  sacris  fontibus  biberunt,  vaticinari 
Bolent." 

In  the  third  treatise,  Aristides  relates  other  dream  visions, 
the  remedies  therein  shown,  and  their  good  results.  In  the 
Fourth  he  relates  that  as  he  was  advised  he  took  refuge  with 
Oie  god.  "  I  had  been  ill  for  ten  years,"  says  he,  ^*  when  a 
spirit  approached  and  addressed  me :  I  had  the  same  desire 
that  thou  hast ;  after  suffering  for  ten  years,  I  returned,  on 
the  advice  of  JElsculapius,  to  the  spot  where  my  sickness 
arose,  and  there  I  was  cured."  Aristides  determmed  to  go 
to  Esap,  where  his  sickness  commenced.  "  Full  of  confi- 
dence m  the  god  -Ssculapius,  I  was  occupied  during  my 
jdumey  in  composing  a  song  of  praise  to  his  honour,"  When 
ne  was  at  Pemane,  he  took  an  emetic  by  command  of  -^scu- 
lapius.  A  countryman,  who  only  knew  Aristides  by  report, 
declared  in  sleep  that  he  had  crushed  the  head  of  a  viper. 
At  Esap  he  agam  took  baths  and  an  emetic.  Afber  three  or 
four  days  he  heard  a  voice  during  sleep,  that  all  was  now 
ended,  and  that  he  might  return  home ;  and  in  fact  he  was 
DOW  so  strong  in  mind  and  body,  that  during  the  journey  he 
was  inferior  to  none. 

During  his  illness,  Aristides  elaborated  several  treatises, 
to  which  he  was  directed  by  the  god  during  his  dreams ; 
which  still  more  confirms  the  fact  that  others  had  the  same 
dreams.  He  maintains  that  he  never  worked  with  such 
focility  as  during  this  illness,  for  his  mind,  says  he,  was 
elevated  by  the  god.  Even  Apollo  appeared  and  demanded 
a  panegyric.  .Aristides  was  usually  not  capable  of  such  a 
thing,  and  had  never  attempted  it;  but  the  god  himself 
dictated  the  commencement  with  the  following  words: — 
**  G-od  of  those  who  tune  the  lyre,  Apollo,  I  sing  of  thee." 
This  gave  him  the  cue.  ^'  JElsculapius  also  commanded  me 
in  a  dream  to  make  verses^  and  that  I  sViould  ios^Vset  ^(Xi^ 
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young  musicians,  who  afterwards,  mueli  to  my  relief,  pe^ 
formed  these  songs."  I*^ 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  treatise  he  relates  his  visioDB  in  \^ 
the  same  manner.  All  these  narrations  show  us,  as  ii;  ap*  p 
pears,  the  somnambulic  visions  of  a  person  suffering  firom  i 
disorder  of  the  abdomen,  who  wit^  simplicity  followed  tho  1  ^ 
directions  of  his  own  mind  as  divine  inspirations.  But  it  |^ 
might  be  objected  that  no  mention  is  made  of  a  magnetis 
treatment,  and  that  Aristides,  contrary  to  the  habit  rf 
magnetic  sleepers,  retained  a  perfect  remembrance  at  \m 
visions.  As  far  as  concerns  the  first  objection,  Aristidn 
does  not  mention  the  origin  of  his  prophetic  dreams,  becauM 
he  probably  did  not  know  it  himself,  for  the  priests  alw^ 
acted  with  secresy,  in  accordance  to  their  laws.  But  ip6 
learn  that  they  always  made  certain  iNreparations  for  tilt 
temple-sleep,  and  secondly  that  Aristides  himself  slept  k 
the  temple,  and  that  the  servant  of  the  temple  was  one  d 
his  intimate  iriends.  Besides  this,  it  appears  to  have  be^t 
a  magnetic  sleep,  because  it  was  periodical,  and  becanii 
other  sleeping  soothsayers  were  present,  who  had  the  saoi 
visions.  The  customs  which  the  priests  practised  in  tb 
temples  we  have  already  learned,  where,  as  in  this  case,  tlie 
visions  usually  referred  to  remedies  for  the  sick  who  applied 
there. 

From  the  above  we  may  draw  the  following  conclusions :—  Jsl 
1.  That  those  who  asked  counsel  slept  during  the  night  in 
the  temple  of  JEsculapius,  where  in  the  mysterious  obseuritj 
they  were  magnetised  by  the  priests  either  before  or  duiing 
sleep. 

2.  The  rubbings  were,  however,  applied  openly  and  directiy, 
and  these,  without  the  various  momfications  and  instrumenti 
used,  are  sufficient  to  produce  magnetic  sleep. 

3.  It  has  further  been  proved  that  a  particular  place^ 
a  room,  <&c.,  may  be  magne^sed,  and  that  thereby  somnam- 
bulism becomes  infectious.  This  was  proved  by  the 
magnetic  association  in  France  in  the  first  years  of  the 
discoveries  of  Mesmer.  The  magnetic-tree  in  Buzancj 
threw  the  greater  number  of  the  sick  collected  round  it  in  ji 
the  magnetic  sleep,  and  in  the  temples  there  was  a  particular  |r 
place  used  as  a  sleep-room,  where  those  who  asked  counsel  |> 
slept.    Aristides  says  this  was  in  the  Temple  of  ^sculapius,  le 
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between  the  doors  and  the  temple  steps.  The  revelations 
were  not  of  daily  recurrence.  The  day  and  hour  were 
Ufluallj  fixed  beforehand,  which  probably  was  done  by  a 
reliable  seer,  as  the  magnetic  sleepers  usually  fix  the  time 
and  hour. 

4.  As  regards  Aristides  himself,  it  seems  that  on  account 
of  his  spasms  and  his  somnambulic  susceptibility  he  had  the 
visions  himself,  and  not  another  for  him,  a&  was  often  the 
case.  He  ofben  suffered  so  much  from  cramps  and  convid- 
(rions,  that  his  body  was  drawn  up  like  a  bow ;  the  stomach 
and  the  liyer  were  the  seats  of  his  malady.  It  is  well  known 
that  such  afiections  are  the  most  prolific  sources  of  cramps, 
aad  that  magnetic  visions  and  states  are  frequently  asso- 
eiated  with  them.  The  ecstatic  states  manifest  themselves 
in  Aristides  as  in  our  magnetic  sleepers  ;  he  was  in  them 
capable  of  composing  verses  and  poetry,  like  somnambuHsts, 
which  when  awake  he  was  not  able  to  do.  In  his  dreams 
the  gods  appeared  to  him,  as  well  as  orators  and  philoso- 
phers. He  conversed  with  Plato  and  Demosthenes  in  his 
dreams,  and  Sophocles  ofben  stood  at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  It 
could  not  therefore  have  been  difficult  for  the  priest  of 
JBsculwius  to  have  placed  him  in  a  somnambulic  state. 

5.  It  has  always  been  known  that  nervous  crises  act  infec- 
tiously, and  that  the  visions  connected  with  them  are  per- 
petuated on  all  sides.  In  the  temple  the  applicants  are 
usually  admitted  all  together,  and  prepared  in  a  mass,  by 
the  same  means ;  as  incense,  prayers,  &c.  The  patients  had 
also  a  common  sleeping-room.  The  somnambulic  crises 
might  therefore  very  easily  be  communicated,  as  well  as  that 
questions  might  be  put  to  a  particularly  lucid  seer  on  the 
behalf  of  the  others.  We  find  in  Aristides  the  visions  of 
patrons,  as  of  ^sculapius,  Minerva,  and  Apollo ;  purely 
phantastical  divinities  without  objective  reality ;  the  forms 
changed,  but  the  influence  remained,  because  the  principle 
upon  which  it  depends  is  unchangeable,  but  remaining  always 
the  same  in  the  souL  This  may  give  us  a  clue  to  the  visionary 
appearances  of  our  own  age.  The  individuality  of  man  from 
inward  peculiarities  of  constitution  frequently  divides  itself 
into  several  individualities,  which  then  stand  before  him  as 
BO  many  material  objects ;  having,  therefore,  as  subjective 
creatbnSy  taken  material  forms,  and  being  reflected  as  it  wer^ 
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upon  the  objective  world ;  as  the  dramatic  poet  impTeaaei  1^ 
his  own  ideas  upon  persons  and  characters,  which  afterwards  |*^ 
gain  life  and  action.    The  same  may  be  said  of  mania,  and 
.all  phenomena  belonging  to  the  realms  of  the  imagii» 
tion.     Magnetic,  yisionarj  contemplation,  under  whatever 
shape  it  appears,  may  be  toie,  just  as  it  may  also  be  £ii8e, 
according  to  the  signification  and  interpretation :  moreorer 
the  same  vision  may  be  presented  to  the  same  person,  tk 
various  times,  under  absolutely  opposite  forms.     The  same 
god  did  not  always  appear  to  Aristides,  or  under  the  same 
form,  but  the  signification  was  materiidly  the  same,  and  tbe 
vision  proved  idways  correct.    These  pictures   change  in 
representation  according  to  the  conditions  of  physical  life, 
as  is  seen  in  the  whole  history  of  magic  as  well  as  in  indi* 
vidual  cases.     The  demon  and  evil  spirit  foretelling  striking 
truths,  as  well  as  the  gods  and  their  good  spirits. 

It  is  not  without  weight  to  the  theory  of  magnetism  to 
extract  something  from  the  views  of  the  G^reek  sages.  I 
shall  therefore  mention  briefly  Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
and  some  others. 

Orpheus  derived  his  knowledge  from  the  Egyptian  priests, 
and  the  proverbial  Orphean  egg  bears  evidence  of  this: 
"  God,  the  uncreated  and  incomprehensible  Being,  created 
all  things  ;  the  ether  proceeded  from  him ;  from  this  the  un- 
shapely chaos  and  the   dark  night  arose,  which   at  first 
covered  all  things.     The  imshapen  mass  was  formed  into 
the  shape  of  an  egg,  from  which  all  things  have  proceeded." 
This  Orphean  egg  a^es  with  the  theories  of  the  new  phi- 
losophers, and  particularly  with  those  of   Mesmer   and 
.  Wolfart,    All  development,  according  to  them,  is  in  circles ; 
the  inward  and  outwardly  proceeding  streams  and  forma- 
tions are  shaped  from   chaos  to  the  round  regular  form 
of  an  egg.    The  whole  universe  is  an  egg,  without  be- 
ginning or  end,  and  each  individual  portion  strives  after 
the  same  form.    It  is  remarkable,  that  ether  is  regarded  by 
Orpheus  as  the  medium  between  God  and  created  things,  as 
He  first  created  ether  and  afterwards  chaos ;  but  everything 
that  exists  is  covered  by  the  ether.   I  have  already  made  men- 
tion of  the  healing  virtues  of  minerals,  to  which  Orpheus  paid 
particular  attention^  and  seemed  to  prefer  them  to  all  other 
remedies.    "  The  earftsj*  ^o^^^i^^''''  ^^^^^^^  %wi^  "ss^^  \s?A. 
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to  poor  mortals ;  but  to  every  bad  thing  there  is  also  an 
antidote.  In  the  earth  everj  iand  of  stone  is  produced,  in 
which  a  varied  and  endless  power  lies.  Everything  that  herbs 
or  roots  can  perform,  that  can  also  minerals  perform.  Eoots 
eertainlv  have  great  power,  but  the  stones  have  still  greater ; 
that  is,  if  the  matrix  gives  to  the  stones  fresh  and  unspoiled 
strength.  The  root  is  green  but  a  short  time,  ana  dies; 
only  as  long  as  fruits  can  be  had  from  it  does  its  life  last. 
"RvA  when  it  is  withered,  what  can  be  hoped  from  the  dead  P 
Among  plants,  noxious  as  well  as  beneficial  kinds  are  found  ; 
but  among  stones  you  will  hardly  find  anything  noxious.  But 
i^  as  a  hero,  you  boldly  pass  among  monsters,  armed  with 
the  siderit,  you  will  have  nothing  to  fear;  though  they 
should  meet  you  in  swarms  with  the  black  death.*' 

''  Members  of  communication  with  the  higher  stages  of 
spirituality,'*  says  Richter,  "  are  those  men  of  G-reece  who 
carried  the  wisdom  of  the  East  to  the  pure  skies  of  Ionia,  and 
from  thence  to  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus;  above  all,  Pythagoras, 
the  sage  of  Samos,  who  derived  his  comprehensive  views  of 
G-od  and  divine  things  in  the  holiest  temples  of  Egypt,  and 
who  wished  to  estabhsh  an  institution  among  the  Greeks 
founded  upon  pure  morality,  but  alas !  he  only  too  soon 
succumbed  to  the  power  of  evil.  His  pure  life,  his  inward 
sense  of  the  divine,  his  endeavours  to  suppress  the  earthly 
in  himself  and  in  his  scholars,  and  to  elevate  the  spiritual 
without  overstepping  the  laws  of  reason  ;  together  his 
miraculous  power  evidently  characterise  him  as  a  man  in 
whom  the  magnetic  instinct  was  powerfully  active." 

Pythagoras  brought  his  theories  from  the  East  and 
Egypt,  where  ?  a  had  profoundly  penetrated  their  mysteries. 
According  to  tne  evidence  of  Porphyrius,  the  great  end  of 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy  was  to  free  the  soul  from  the 
fetters  of  the  senses,  and  to  make  it  fit  for  an  eternal  and 
unchanging  contemplation  of  spiritual  things.  For  this 
purpose,  Pythagoras  regarded  the  mathematical  sciences  and ' 
calculations  as  the  most  fitting  means  of  aid  and  develop- 
ment, and  therefore  applied  figures  to  everything  he  taught. 
His  arithmetical  philosophy  is,  however,  a  riddle  which  but 
few  have  understood,  explained,  or  solved;  therefore  his 
teachings  had  mostly  the  fate  of  being  decried,  as  happens 
to  aU  SoctrineB,  the  elevation  and  noble  Yiewa  of  Yfhkbi  i 
cannot  be  attained  by  every  one. 
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Nothing  direct  is  extant  of  the  teachings  of  Pythagmi 
(for  he  left  no  writings,  having  imparted  his  theories  bj  word 
of  mouth) :  impartial  men  have,  therefore,  collected  them  from 
Plato,  Aristoue,  Plutarch,  Diogenes,  Laartius,  Porphyiim, 
lamblichus,  and  Stobieus,  who  had  embodied  the  lost  worib 
of  the  old  Pythagoreans  in  their  writings.     In  this  mamia 
the  whole  of  his  doctrines  were  rescued  firom   obliTion. 
The  signification  of  the  Pythagorean  num^ul  thearj  ii, 
that  numbers  contain  the  elements  of  all  things,  and  erea 
of  the  sciences.    It  was  dearly  seen  tiiat  everything  in 
nature  may  be  reduced  to  numeral  conditions  ;  he  i^pbed 
numerals  to  the  spiritual  world,  and  thereby  solved  qu^tioiu 
which  are  now  whoUyunknown  to  arithmetic.  Ofthisnumeri. 
cal  theory,  the  "  Magicon"  contains  the  following: — "The 
whole  system  of  the  universe  restsupon  certainprimary  causes, 
of  which  the  being,  the  form,  and  the  action  of  all  things,  as 
well  individually  as  in  connection  with  each  other,  are  the 
natural  consequences.    These  primary  causes  are  called  the 
natural  numerals.    He  who  knows  them,  knows  at  the  same 
time  the  laws  through  which  nature  exists,  the  circumstancet 
of  its  connection,  the  manner  and  measure  of  its  activity,  the    p 
communication  of   causes  and  effects,    the    physics    and 
mechanics  of  the  universe.     Numerals  are  the   invisible 
coverings  of  beings,  as  the  body  is  the  visible  one  ;  that  is 
to  say,  there  is  a  double  characterism  of  things,  one  visible 
and  one  invisible  ;  of  the  former,  the  visible  shape  is  matter, 
of  the  latter,  number ;  and  all  that  manifests  itself  is  the 
result  of  an  inward  energy ;  and  this  energy  is  the  emana^ 
tion  of  a  power.     The  greater  or  lesser  quantity   of  the 
powers  expresses  the  material  number,  and  the  greater  or 
lesser  quantity  of  the  energy  expresses  the  virtual  number. 
There  are,  undoubtedly,  invisible  coverings,  for  each  being 
has  a  principle  and  a  form ;  but  principle  and  form  are 
opposite  extremes,  which  cannot  meet  without  a   certain 
bond  of  union :  this  bond  is  formed  by  numerals.     Each 
principle  is  an  unity ;  this  becomes  a  real  being  through 
energy,  which  is,  however,  fixed  by  numerals.     As  the  laws 
and  properties  of  things  are  impressed  upon  their  exteriors, 
so  are  the  invisible  laws  and  properties  upon  the  invisible 
numerals;   or  as  by  the  action  of  the  sentient  faculties 
through  the  senses  we  receive  certain  impressions,  our  mind 
also  receives  distinct  ideas  of  the  invisible  positions  and 
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destinations  of  things  as  soon  as  it  can  comprehend  them. 
For  the  spiritual  has  weight  and  measure  just  as  much  as 
the  physical ;  its  positions,  howeyer,  are  only  compreheu- 
Bible  to  the  reason.  The  real  numerals  of  the  universe  are 
certainly  infinite,  but  their  progression  is  simple  and  direct, 
because  everything  has  reference  to  the  primary  numbers 
1 — 10.  Its  infiniteness  rests  upon  the  infinite  or  incal- 
culable number  of  beings,  and  still  more  so  as  those  beings 
liave  many  and  varied  properties.  There  are,  therefore, 
numerals  for  the  foundation  or  principle  of  being,  its 
activiinr,  duration,  and  stages  of  progression.  There  are  so 
many  boundaries  where  the  rays  of  £vine  lisht  pause,  and 
are  reflected,  partly  to  reproduce  its  own  form,  partly  to 
create  momentarily  new  life,  measure,  and  weight  irom 
it.  There  are,  also,  compound  numbers,  to  express  the 
various  relations  and  compositions  of  being,  their  actions 
and  influences ;  also  central,  mediary,  and  circumference 
numbers ;  also  false  and  impure  numbers.  Despite  their 
infinite  combination,  the  idea  is  stiU  simple,  for  everything 
arises  from  the  first  ten  numerals ;  and  these  again  are  com- 
prehended by  the  first  four,  whose  united  sum  is  ten,  which 
manifest  the  incalculable  value  of  the  Quatemi,  although 
it  appears  folly  to  those  who  do  not  comprehend  it." 

We  perceive  from  this,  in  some  measure,  why  the  numeral 
4  was  so  sacred  to  the  Pythagoreans;  the  4  was  to 
them  the  holiest  number,  a  true  ap^T6v  ;  they,  therefore, 
swore  by  the  numeral  4,  and  an  oath  upon  the  sacred 
rerpdrrvc  was  the  most  binding  that  could  be  imagined.  In 
it  lie  all  the  powers  and  symphonies  of  nature ;  10  is  the 
tmiyerse,  or  way.  According  to  Fjrthagoras,  the  numeral  of 
a  substance  is  that  which  is  its  foundation  in  the  divine 
intention,  and  according  to  which  it  can  be  only  so  and 
nowise  else.  The  agreement  of  all  universal  numerals,  of 
beings  and  their  actions,  form  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 
Pythagoras  therefore  regarded  astronomy  and  harmony 
as  intimately  connected  branches  of  the  same  science 
(Theonis  Smymoi  eorum,  qu»  in  mathemat.  ad  Flatonis 
lectaonem  utilia  sunt,  expositio,  Paris,  1646,  lib.  i.  c.  i.  p.  7). 
According  to  Pythagoras,  all  spiritual  numerals  are  refec- 
tions, radiations  of  unity ;  as  well  as  the  numeral  1  is  the 
commencement  of  all  numeral  things.     One  is,  t];^erefore, 
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the  name  and  character  of  the  Highest,  the  Earliest,  the 
Endless.  One  is  the  centre  of  all,  the  foundation  of  every 
being,  and  all  particular  properties  which  are  not  absolute 
and  necessary,  but  direct  or  indirect  radiations  of  the 
absolute  unity.  Ten  ones  form  again  an  unity  of  tens  up  to 
a  hundred  ;  ten  tens  an  unity  of  hundreds,  &c.  All  the 
higher  comprehend  the  lower  unities,  and  insomuch  as  the 
lower  is  contained  in  the  higher,  so  far  is  the  reciprocal 
community  shown.  Thus  is  it  also  with  the  uniyerse.  Each 
higher  world  embraces  aU  the  unities  or  inferior  worlds 
subject  to  it,  and  the  lower  take  part  in  the  higher  wd^ds, 
spheres,  and  creations,  as  far  as  they,  as  inferiors,  cm  be 
embraced  by  them.  In  the  hundred,  all  numerals,  from^  to 
100,  are  contained ;  under  the  class  animal  *  all  creations 
of  animated  nature ;  and  as  the  numerals  from  1  to  100 
become  more  similar  as  they  progress,  equally  do  tho  lowest 
in  the  ranks  of  animals  rise  higher  and  become  more  deve- 
loped, till  at  length  the  highest  members  are  united  to  man, 
without  ever  being  able  to  reach  him.  The  endless  varia- 
tions of  animals,  as  well  from  as  among  themselves, 
agree  also  with  the  normal  conditions,  where  one  link  can 
divide  itself  into  endless  portions.  The  Eastern  theory 
of  radiation  is  the  same,  according  to  which  the  lower 
orders  arise  from  the  higher,  and  embrace  and  permeate 
them. 

The  application  of  the  primary  numerals  to  the  spiritual 
and  material  world  we  find  in  the  Magicon  as  follows : — 

"  True  mathematics  is  something  with  which  all  higher 
sciences  are  connected ;  common  mathematics  is  but  a  de- 
ceitful phantasmagoria,  whose  much-praised  infallibility  only 
arises  from  this — that  material  conditions  and  references 
are  made  its  foundation.  As  long  as  it  is  only  confined 
to  this  it  can  certainly  not  fail ;  but  as  it  is  far  different  in 
respect  to  those  things  which  do  not  regard  it,  it  can 
never  attain  the  object  of  a  true  science.  Above  all  things 
it  depends  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  straight  and  crooked 
lines.  K  the  former  is  explained  as  a  continuation  of  many 
infinitely  small  straight  lines,  this  is  just  as  radically 
false  and  far  from  the  true  laws  of  Natiie,  as  it  is  a  proof 
of  how  much  men  are  inclined  to  confound  all  things  to- 
getber.    As  in  Nature  everything  has  its  distinctive  nume- 
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al,  thus  are  there  two  lines  also.  Emanations  into  the  infinite 
8  the  subject  of  the  straight,  and  restriction  or  deviation 
rem  this  infinite  progression  the  subject  of  the  crooked 
ine." 

"These  two  numerals,  with  which  the  knowledge  of 
everything  intellectual  and  material  is  connected,  remain 
ihrough  all  gradations  of  quantity  the  same;  for  greater 
)r  lesser  expansions  of  the  straight  and  crooked  Ime  are 
>ut  gradations  and  varieties  of  action  and  duration,  as 
dl  results  of  their  various  gradations  must  always  be  to 
saclr  other  as  4  to  9.  Herein  we  find  all  individual  as 
^ell  as  generic  difierences  of  intellectual  and  material 
lature  explained.  From  this  it  arises  that  individuals  of 
he  same  class  difier,  and  yet  have  one  common  law,  source, 
md  numeral.  This  also  explains  the  nullity  of  all  arbitrarily 
accepted  conventional  numerals  in  geometay.  The  signifi- 
Ation  of  the  straight  and  crooked  line  may  be  a  key  to 
aany  secrets  of  physiology  and  physiognomy.  For  here 
he  straight  line  always  shows  strength,  central  energy, 
"eason;  while,  on  the  contrary,  circular  formation  is  as- 
sociated with  less  firmness  and  more  material  insoHdity. 
Moreover,  the  signification  of  the  numerals  4  and  9,  the 
(traight  and  crooked  lines,  does  not  only  extend  to  the  form 
tnd  action  of  the  human  soul,  but  also  to  the  whole  sensitive- 
less  and  energy  of  its  principles.  Men  of  the  highest  order 
ihew  themselves  in  thought  like  brilliant  rays  of  light,  as 
jheir  style  is  straightforward ;  others  of  a  low  grade,  on  the 
jontrary,  spend  and  write  in  circles  and  periods,  and  there- 
bre  are  so  agreeable  to  material  ears." 

From  these  extracts  we  may  perceive  that  the  characte- 
istic  of  numerals  of  the  present  day  is  connected  with 
)ne  of  much  more  ancient  date,  upon  which  still  more 
night  here  be  said,  if  the  primitive  and  perfect  theory  of 
Pythagoras  had  been  preserved.  He  was  certainly  not  the 
bscoverer  of  his  cosmological  theory  of  numerals,  but,  like 
rhales,  had  been  led  thereto  by  the  Egyptians,  whose  sacred 
lumbers  of  the  Universe  were  known  as  the  Hermetic 
lumerals  ;  but  the  true  Pythagorean  theory  is  much  more 
dosely  related  to  the  source  of  this  species  of  symbolism, 
)ian  that  which  the  later  Half-Pythagoreans  and  New- 
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Piatonists  said  of  it ;  upon  whose  specnlatioiis  and  expla- 
nations we  can  seldom  rely. 

Pythagoras  was  personally  a  handsome  man,  and  of  such 
a  majestic  appearance  that  his  scholars  believed  him  to  be 
Apollo.     He  was  clothed  in  white,  and  wore  always  spotlessly 
clean  linen,  holding  that  light  and  everything  good  was  white, 
while  night  and  evil  were  black.     The  number  of  his  listeners 
was  sometimes  stated  to  be  two  thousand.     But  he  admitted 
few  to  his  nocturnal  instructions.     He  divided  his  instruc- 
tions into  daily  and  nightly.     To  the  first  every  one  might 
be  admitted,  because  his  lectures  consisted  in  admonitions 
to  virtue  and  warnings  against  vice.     To.  the  second,  how- 
ever, his  scholars  were  alone  admitted,  who  were  chosen  only 
after  many  examinations  and  trials,  and  lived  in  a  community 
of  property.     A  Pythagorean  disciple  was  especially  obliged 
to  overcome  all  desires,  and  live  strictly  in  the  prescribed 
manner.    "Whoever  did  not  persist  in  the  trial  was  looked 
upon  as  dead.     The  Pythagorean  silence  which  his  scholars 
maintained  is  well  known,  and  which,  according  to  their 
capabilities,  usuallv  lasted  two,  three,  or  even  five  years. 
During  this  time  tney  were  only  listeners,  and  did  not  even 
see  their  master  Pythagoras  during  the  hours  of  instruction, 
but   sat  behind  a  curtain.     He  at    first    instructed    by 
allegories    and  symbols,  which  were  usually  taken  fi*om 
.  geometrical   and  numerical  figures,  and,  when  they  had 
comprehended  these,  by  short  and  enigmatical  sentences, 
which  contained  either  natural  or  moral  truths.     It  was 
only  after  all  these  preparations  that  the  perfect  instruction 
followed  in  the  profounder  sciences.  (Diogenes  Laertius,  Of 
the  Life  and  Teachings  of  Celebrated  Philosophers,  Bohn's 
Classical  Library ;  Biisching,  History  of  Philosophy,  Part. 
I.:  Pythagoras.) 

Plato  deserves  an  especial  mention,  not  only  because  he 
purified  and  raised  to  philosophical  theories  the  various 
popular  superstitions  on  magic,  demons,  and  spirits,  which 
are  said  to  reveal  themselves  in  the  air,  in  water,  &c.,  and 
in  various  shapes  to  men,  but  also  because  his  spiritual 
theory  is  materially  a  magical  one,  and  gave  rise  to  the  insti- 
tution of  a  school,  called  by  his  name,  whose  members  may 
be  counted  as  among  the  most  energetic  defenders  of  magic ; 
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I  mean  the  New-Platonists  at  Alexandria.  I  shall  here 
make  a  few  extracts  regarding  his  principal  yiews,  and 
shall  commence  with  what  he  says  ahout  numerals. 

Plato  calls  him  happ  j  who  understands  the  ^iritual  nume- 
rals, and  perceives  their  mighty  influence.  The  knowledge 
of  the  natural  numerals  serves,  according  to  Plato,  to  the 
investigation  of  the  good  and  beautiful;  without  this  divine 
gift  one  can  neither  know  human  nature  in  its  divine  and 
mortal  parts,  nor  yet  the  foundation  of  true  religion.  The 
numerals  are  the  cause  of  universal  harmony,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  all  things.  Whoever,  therefore,  abandons  his 
numeral,  loses  all  community  with  good,  and  becomes  the 
prey  of  evil.  Even  the  worship  of  G-od,  from  which  all 
other  virtues  proceed,  rests  upon  a  true  knowledge  of  num- 
bers ;  the  wise  man  must,  therefore,  study  them  above  all 
things.  The  soul  is  immortal,  and  has  an  arithmetical  as 
the  body  has  a  geometrical  beginning ;  it,  as  the  image  of 
an  universally  distHbuted  soul,  is  self-moving,  and  from  the 
centre  diffuses  itself  over  the  whole  body.  It  is,  however, 
divided  according  to  fixed  spaces,  and  forms  as  it  were  two  ' 
connected  circles.  The  one  he  called  the  movement  of  the 
soul,  the  other  the  movement  of  the  All  and  the  erratic  stars. 
In  this  manner  the  soul  is  divided  into  two  portions  ;  and, 
placed  in  connection  with  the  outward,  perceives  that  which 
is,  and  exists  harmoniously  because  it  comprehends  in  itself  . 
the  elements  of  a  certain  harmony. 

If  I  make  mention  here  of  this  mystical  theory  of  nume- 
rals, it  is  not  without  special  intention.  On  one  hand,  we 
hear  the  heroes  of  scientific  antiquity,  who  lived  not  far  re- 
moved from  that  age  when  mysticism  treated  not  only  of  reli- 
gious and  poetical  subjects,  but  abo  of  certain  unknown  truths 
of  nature ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact 
that,  in  such  a  theory  of  numerals,  a  real  and  profound  signi- 
fication may  be  contained,  and  not  alone  an  idle  specidation 
or  fiantastical  subtlety.  For,  through  the  wonderful  progress 
of  modem  chemistry,  the  old  axiom  that  determined  nume- 
rical conditions  govern  the  material  world  has  gained  an  unex- 
pected signification.  Stechiometry  shows  indisputably  in 
the  combination  of  molecular  atoms,  a  regularity  of  number 
as  strictly  observed  by  God  in  the  minutest  forms  as  in  the 
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majestic  nature  of  the  heavens.    If  the  modem  phil(_ 
feels  his  insignificance  with  a  profound  humility  in  pre83k> 
of  the  admirable  jpowers  of  nature,  and  as  it  were  unavoi^ 
falls  into  a  religious  feeling ;  if  he  become  dumb 
the  Almighty,  and  feels  himself  inwardly  and  profoi 
impelled  to  adore  Him,  does  he  not  stand  in  a  certain 
tionship  to  Pythagoras  and  Plato  P 

Plato's  other  teachings  regarding  the  soul,  which  the  Aki|£e 
andrians  so  greedily  seized  upon,  are  as  follows  :  "  Our 
is  a  particle  of  the  divine  breath,  and  therefore  we  arerel 
to  Gk)d :  our  soul's  divine  ideas  are  natural,  and  are  ci 
by  the  contemplation  of  divine  things.     Before  it  was 
sociated  with  the  body,  it  existed  in  Q<)d ;  even  now,  thoi 
enveloped  by  the  body,  it  may  participate  in  that  dii 
contemplation  through  the  subjection  of  the  passions 
through  a  contemplative  life  (Plato  in  PhsBdro).     Whoei 
has  elevated  himself  to  truth — (Syrtac  Sv) — ^that  is,  above] 
that  which  is  without  change,  without  d^reation  and  decays 
he  lives  truly  and  according  to  the  divine  nature.     (PI 
de  republica,  vi.)     We  may  therefore  read  God  through' 
our  soul,  may  approach  and  regard  Him ;  and  this  contem- 
plation fills  us  with  the  highest  and  truest  pleasure,  and 
makes  us  happy."       God  has  implanted  in  the  humaa 
as  well  as  in  the  imiversal  soul,  of  which  it  is  a  particle,  the 
conceptions  or  images  of  all  things,  which,  however,  are  ob- 
scured in  it  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  dark  cavern  of  the  body. 
That  which  Plato  says  of  God  and  matter,  which  are  the 
eternal  causes  of  all  things  ;  of  the  world  and  its  connection ; 
of  the  imiversal  soul,  may  be  seen  in  many  of  his  dialogues, 
— for  instance,  in  TimsBus,  &c., — and  these  are  true  magnetic 
doctrines  ;  many  passages  have  already  been  extracted  firom 
them  at  an  earher  time. 

"We  must  not  wholly  pass  over  what  Plato  says  of  an  early 
celestial  history  of  man,  considering  this,  as  he  does,  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  a  belief  in  a  future  existence.  As  this 
later,  present  life,  is  simply  a  loss  of  man's  wings,  his  whole 
endeavour  ought  now  to  be  to  regain  them.  To  this  end,  the 
purification  of  true  philosophy  is  beyond  everything  else, 
and  to  it  must  be  added  the  initiation  into  the  mysteries 
and  perfection  in  them.     Por  by  means  of  the  true  phi- 
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opby  the  soul  raises  itself  from  material  and  sensual  things, 
tnose  images  impressed  upon  it,  and  from  these  to  the 
£«xisting  beings ;  and  by  aid  of  these,  without  material 
»jais,  to  the  truth  itself — to  the  simple  and  unmixed 
Lginal  source.  That  which  Plato  says  upon  this  subject 
ywerj  distinct  in  his  Politicus,  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Phse- 
tis,  Phsedon,  and  TimsBus. 

3Ie  says :  "  AU  present  conditions  proceed  from  a  revo- 
bion  in  man  and  tne  whole  of  nature.  There  was  a  time 
aen  mankind  did  not  perpetuate  itself  (vide  Jacob  Bohme)  : 
38  was  followed  by  the  earthly  human  race,  in  which  the 
"imitive  history  was  gradually  forgotten,  and  man  sank 
fceper  and  deeper.  Originally  man  required  neither  arts 
>r  laws,  because  he  had  everything,  carried  a  Uving  law 
tthin  himself,  and  was  himself  a  living  image  of  truth." 
FimsBus.) 

In  the  "  Gorgias"  he  says, — "  Our  present  state  rather 
^sembles  death  than  life,  and  without  purification  man 
mnot  be  freed  from  the  ills  of  this  life."  He  also  describes 
16  original  man  as  combining  male  and  female  nature  in 
Qe  person  (anthropin ;  hermaphrodite ;  Kamiost  of  the 
ersians ;  Adam  of  the  Cabbalists,  &c.)  Phs^drus  contains 
1  incomparable  presage  of  that  which  man  once  was,  and 
hich  he  may  again  become.  *'  Before  his  soul  sank  into 
)nsuality  and  was  embodied  with  it  through  the  loss  of  the 
ings,  he  lived  among  the  gods  in  the  airy  world,  where  every- 
ling  was  true  and  clear.  Here  he  saw  things  only  as  a  pure 
yint.  But  now  he  is  happy  if  he  can  use  the  forms  of  the 
oagination  as  copies,  and  collect  graduaUy  from  them  that 
hich  smooths  his  path  and  joints  out  the  way  to  the  lost 
nowledge  of  the  great,  universal  light.  To  this  end  the 
lysteries  are  especially  serviceable,  in  part  to  remind  him 
t  the  holiest,  in  part  to  open  the  senses  of  his  soul,  to  use 
be  images  of  the  visible  for  this  purpose,  but  which  are 
nderstood  by  few  because  their  original  and  present  con- 
ection  is  no  longer  understood." 

"An  excellent  man  in  divine  ecstasy,  who  is  better 
ban  one  in  sane  consciousness,  declares  divine  things, 
1  which  the  soul  recognises,  as  in  a  radiant  reflection, 
lat  which  it  saw  in  the  hour  of  ecstasy;  he  following 
l^od  and  being  filled  with  joy  and  love,"    "  Madness,"  sayji 
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Socrates,  in  Phsedros,  ^^  is  not  exactly  an  evil,  for  hj  it  tlie 
greatest  blessiujes  came  to  Hellas.  The  •^eia  naria  haA, 
fi)ur  principal  rorms, — the  /iairijc^  lir/nroio,  the  reXeorur^, 
woriiTucilf  and  epm-ucri  ftaria.  In  this  the  negative  as  well  as 
the  positive  elements  of  hnmanity  are  to  be  fonnd.  Of 
philosophers  we  find,  ^iXotrtH^v  fiavla  re  jcoc  /3aXia  ;  and  of 
poets  we  find  in  Ion, — a  light,  winged,  sacred  being,  which 
IS  able  to  be  moved  bj  a  nothing.  The  infection  of  ecstasy- 
is  there  spread  by  the  magnet  and  rings.  "  The  mantic," 
says  Socrates,  '^  is  rather /lai'tx^  (soothsaying  art),  for  it  does 
many  and  glorious  things." 

In  Phsedon  we  see  that  the  mysteries  taught  much  con- 
cerning the  future  state  of  man.  In  Timseus,  we  find  they 
distinctly  stated  and  maintained  that  everthing  visible  has 
been  created  after  the  fashion  of  the  invisible  and  eternal, 
as  our  present  nature  is  composed  of  the  eternal  and  un- 
changeable in  the  world  of  light  and  the  divisibility  of 
matter.  In  TimsBus  we  find  the  following : — ^^  Man  does  not 
participate  in  the  divinely  inspired  and  true  prophecy  as  a 
reasonmg  being,  but  alone  when  he  either  is  deprived,  during 
sleep,  or  through  sickness,  of  the  exercise  of  reason,  or  when, 
by  some  inspiration,  he  cannot  command  himself." 

To  this  place  belong  the  remaining  Pythagoreans  and  Pla- 
tonists,  in  whom,  besides  the  teachings  of  their  masters,  we 
often  find  much  that  is  instructive,  but  which,  mostly, 
already  has  been  mentioned.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  quote 
a  few  principal  passages. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  Pythagoreans  was  Empe- 
docles,  of  Agrigentum.  On  account  of  his  agreeable  exterior 
and  miraculous  cures,  he  was  regarded  as  a  confidant  of  the 
gods  and  a  great  prophet,  who  could  even  stay  the  course  of 
nature,  and  command  death.  During  a  plague  which  arose  j 
from  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  he  is  said  to  have  saved  many  < 
lives  by  fumigations  and  .magical  fires.  According  to  Phi* 
lostratus,  he  arrested  a  waterspout  which  had  broken  over 
the  city.  He  recalled  a  woman  to  life  who  had  long  ap-  < 
peared  to  be  dead,  and  is  said  to  have  performed  many  i 
other  astonishing  cures.  It  is  evident  from  one  of  his  j 
numerous  poems,  that  he  was  deeply  versed  in  magic ;  it  | 
treats  of  natural  philosophy,  and  is  ornamented  vrith  many 
poetical  similea  smdmutc^  iKiOiv£&di(^  ^^\srac^«   Ts^^bk 
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traces  the  origin  of  all  to  Monas — Q-od  and  matter,  whose 
chief  principles  he  calls  friendship  and  enmity : — 

**  Good  spirits  love  the  rue  and  laurel  well, 
But  base  ones  it  doth  conquer  and  expel." 

The  lines  concerning  his  magic  powers,  as  they  are  to  be 
seen  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  are  as  follows : — 

•*  Thou  shair  medicines  learn  that  avert  every  species  of  evil, 
And  lighten  old  age,  and  these  I  disclose  to  thee  only. 
Storms  shalt  thou  lay  that  rage  o'er  the  outstanding  harvests, 
And  career  in  wild  wrath,  and  waste  with  a  fury  unwearied. 
Again,  I  empower  thee  to  give  to  the  dying  winds  motion, 
And  afresh  to  restore  the  azure  serene  to  the  welkin; 
Cheering  mankind ;  watering  the  parched  earth  in  summer ; 
Loading  the  fruit  trees  through  sort  breathing  winds  of  Erato, 
"From.  Hades  below  shalt  thou  bear  too  the  vigour  of  manhood." 

Empedocles  believed  a  spirit  to  be  the  universal  principle 
which  influences  all  things,  and  that  the  material  portions  are 
connected  by  love  and  hatred.  I  must  here  call  especial 
attention  to  the  significant,  the  poetic,  and  philosophic 
spirit  which  fills  some  of  the  most  ancient  Greek  sages, — as, 
for  instance,  the  poet  Orpheus,  who  also  wrote  verses  upon 
medical  and  philosophical  subjects :  this  is  equally  the 
case  with  both  Farmenides  and  Empedocles.  This  shows 
that  in  the  highest ,  antiquity  (in  the  pre-historical  age) 
natural  philosophy,  poetry,  and  theology,  were  intimately 
connected  in  their  being :  of  this  we  shall  speak  later. 

Socrates  must  be  mentioned  here.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  Socrates,  the  great  teacher  of  virtue  and  truth, 
the  apostle  of  morality,  had  a  spirit  who  was  his  guide  and 
instructor  Q^  esse  divinum,  quiddam  dsBmonion  appellat,  cui 
semper  ipse  paruerit  nunquam  impellenti,  saepe  revocanti.*' 
Cicero  de  divin.  lib.  i.  §  64).  Apuleius  says,  "  The  wise 
man  may  not  have  required  an  incitement  to  good,  but 
may  very  well  have  been  warned  against  evil."  This  genius, 
or  demon,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  caU  it,  did  not,  by  his 
own  account,  warn  him  alone  of  impending  danger ;  but 
others  also,  through  him,  as  it  foretold  futurity  to  him, 
and  always  showed  him,  beforehand,  the  propriety  and  im- 
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propriety  of  Us  actions.  His  circumspect  scholar,  Xeno- 
phon,  speaks,  in  his  Apology,  of  the  truthfulness  of  the 
Socratic  warnings.  "I  call  this  the  dsemoniac  or  divine 
influence,  and  believe  it  to  be  nearer  the  truth  than  those 
divine  powers  attributed  to  birds.  And  that  I  do  not 
speak  falsely  of  the  gods,  I  am  confident  from  the 
proofs :  I  imparted  many  of  their  divine  warnings  to  my 
friends,  yet-  was  I  never  convicted  of  error.*'  Of  this 
Socratic  dsBmon  many  remarkable  stories  are  related  at  great 
length  in  the  Prench  *'  Annales  du  Magn6tisme  animale," 
No.  24,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  particulars. 

"If  in  Socrates  the  magnetic  instinct  was  developed 
more  in  its  own  peculiar  form,  giving  evidence  of  almost 
somnambulic  appearances,  Plato's  soul,  on  the  contrary,  dwelt 
only  in  the  magnetic  sphere,  in  so  far  as  he  felt  himself  ele- 
vated to  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  and  to  higher 
inspiration  ;  but  this  state  was  enduring,  like  a  continuous  i^ 
stream,  not  subject  to  single  flashes  of  divine  light"  J^t 
(Thoughts  upon  Animal  Magnetism,  p.  76.) 

Aristotle,  the  greatest  iuvestigator  of  nature  in  antiquitf, 
furnishes  us  with  much  in  his  writings  upon  the  sub- 
ject  of  dreams.  He  speaks  of  the  oracles,  de  Historiis  Ani- 
malium,  c.  20 ;  in  Ehetorica ;  in  Libro  de  Veneficis,  lib.  vi. 
c.  22  ;  de  Carminibus  et  Incantationibus,  lib.  xxiv.  c.  8 ;  de 
Auguriis,  c.  i.  lib.  ix.  c.  17;  de  Vatibus  in  problemate, 
sect.  21.  "  Many,"  says  the  latter  passage,  "  who  prophesy, 
have  diseases  of  madness"  ("morbis  aflSciuntur  maniaciset 
lymphaticis,  unde  SibyllsB  et  Bacctides,  et  qui  numine  aflGlati 
dicuntur,  cum  morbo  tales  non  fiant,  sed  naturaU  temperie"). 

Even  in  his  theory  of  dreams,  he  maintains  that  prediction 
is  no  work  of  the  gods,  but  a  purely  natural  property  of  the 
imagination.  Soothsaying  is,  therefore,  not  a  divine  or 
demoniac  work,  but  entirely  a  consequence  of  temperament, 
and,  to  this,  the  melancholy  temperament — says  Buccafierri, 
one  of  the  commentators  of  Aristotle — is  the  most  adapted; 
the  temperament  is,  however,  a  gift  of  nature,  and  sooth-  ^ 
saying  is,  therefore,  natural.  "  Qui  habet  habitum  melan-  L 
cholicum,  habet  per  se  causam  praedicendi  de  futuris,  et  ideo  L 
per  istum  habitum  prophetia  erit  secundum  natiiram,  et  [L 
melancholicus  habitus  erit  pro  propheta  naturaliter,  quia  Lj 
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bitus  est  naturalis/*  Lud.  Buccafierri,  Lectiones  in 
belis  libros,  Venetiis,  1570,  p.  102. 
of  the  most  severe  and  able  followers  of  Pythagoras, 
ade  himself  so  renowned  by  his  miraculous  cures  and 
1  arts,  that  his  name  even  now  produces  terror,  was 
nius  of  Tyana.  He  is  the  first  of  whom  it  can  be  said 
s  cures  and  tea<;hings  were  purely  magnetic.  In  his 
ith  year  he  commenced  his  travels  with  intent  to  visit 
mples  of  various  countries,  and  become  initiated  in 
irious  secrets.  Philostratus,  who  has  described  his  life 
tinutely,  says  that  Apollonius  visited  the  Temple  of 
apius  at  jEgea;  the  Oracles  of  Amphiaraus,  Delphi, 
Ddona ;  the  Magi  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon ;  the  Brah- 
3f  India,  Eygpt,  Ethiopia,  Crete,  Sicily,  and  Eome ; 
stly,  remained  some  time  at  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  and 
;  and  that  he  died  in  the  year  96  after  Christ,  at  about 
indred  years  of  age.  Wherever  he  went  he  incited 
y,  to  prayer,  and  morality ;  cured  the  most  dangerous 
js  with  miraculous  power,  and  predicted  futurity ;  on 
account  he  was  even  placed  by  the  heathens  in  con- 
0  Christ ;  and  because  nothing  certain  was  known  of 
ith,  the  inhabitants  of  Tyana  declared  him  to  be  im- 
;  they  dedicated  a  temple  in  their  town  to  him,  and  his 
3S  was  hung  up  in  many  temples.  The  Emperor  An- 
Caracalla  worshipped  nim  as  divine  ;  and  Alexander 
LS  and  other  emperors  showed  him  great  honour  and 
I ;  and  the  first  also  placed  him  among  his  household 
vhich  included  many  sacred  persons — Christ,  Abra- 
nd  Orpheus  (Lampiad.  in  Alex.  Sever,  c.  29.) 
ing  the  ragiag  of  a  plague  at  Ephesus,  he  was  called 
o  arrest  the  evil;  he  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  the  plague 
on  his  arrival.  It  was  often  not  necessary  for  him  to 
sent,  and  he  could  heal  the  sick  at  several  places  at  the 
ime  (Philost..de  vita  Apollonii,  iv.  c.  10).  His  talis- 
eQso  performed  no  small  wonders,  as  they  are  said  not 
a  have  restrained  disease,  but  also  had  power  over  the 
and  the  storms  of  the  ocean.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
bo  enumerate  all  his  cures  and  predictions,  which  often 
•  on  the  incredible ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  become 
hat  more  intimately  acquainted  with  his  philosophy. 
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As  at  that  time  magic  was  seyerely  forbidden  by  the  P' 
emperor  and  the  council  (senatus-CQiiaiiltuB)  aa  &  |^ 
honourable,  ApoUonius  endeayoured  to  uphold  magic  in  all  its  y 
d^nity.  He,  noweyer,  made  a  proper  oistinction  between  »^ 
maeic  and  sorcery,  and  admited,  as  a  true  Pythagorean,  tint  V 
he  held  the  doctnnes  and  laws  of  Pythagoras,  and  also  hk  \] 
ability  to  perform  the  wonders  of  Pythagoras,  thoagh  not  by  |  i 
sorcery,  as  was  supposed,  but  by  the  aid  and  assistanoe  of 
science  and  nature.  U  nder  magic  ApoUonius  understood  tibfc 
power  which  acts  through  sacnfice,  sacred  ceremonies,  and 
words,  and  in  this  sense  may  be  called  magic.  But  ApoUonim 
does  not  speak  of  demons  and  spirits  and  their  yariedes  as  tlie 
New-Platonists  are  accustomed  to  do.  ^  A  sorcerer/'  sayi 
he, ''  am  I  not ;  but  a  better  man,  sustained  by  Gk>din  all  my 
actions.  Sacrifices  haye  I  no  need  of;  for  Gk>d  is  always  fii 
present  to  me  and  fulfils  my  wishes,  so  that  I  leaye  all  / fa 
those  cheats  and  eyil-doers  far  behind  me  (circulatores  istos  Ik 
atque  nebulones  longo  post  me  interyallo  relinquo).  Thu  Ip 
art  is  not  possessed  by  those  who  only  exercise  the  powers  1 
of  the  boay,  and  striye  madly  after  the  yictory.  (fa  tihis  P 
account  the  acts  of  these  sorcerers  are  in  the  houses  of  'n 
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traders ;  we  see  their  gains  attributed  to  the  sorcerer,— their 
losses  to  their  parsimony.  On  this  account  sorcery  has 
attracted  and  inflamed  many  admirers,  so  that  in  sickness 
they  even  rely  upon  it,  and  counsel  with  old  women,  who  1 1 
offer  them  Indian  spices  or  stones  &om  the  bowels  of  the  ll 
earth  or  fallen  from  the  moon  or  the  stars.  Eyen  persons  |i 
who  laughed  at  these  things  haye  endeayoured  to  prove  '' 
how  they  may  be  performed.  I,  howeyer»  belieye,  from  firm 
conviction,  tLt  v^  people  should  not  even  ^  with 
such  persons,  that  they  may  not  accustom  themselyes  to 
such  arts,  in  joke  or  amusement"  (Philostrat.  L)  By  this  i 
severe  distinction  true  magic  was  elevated  fit)m  dishonour  | 
to  the  highest  esteem.  \ 

"  Every  art,'*  says  he  in  his  defence,  "  beyond  true  philo- 
sophy, is  directed  to  the  collecting  of  riches.  There  is  . 
therefore  a  species  of  false  sages,  whom  thou  must  not  con-  I 
found  with  those  who  truthfidly  prophesy.  The  prediction,  A 
if  it  be  true,  is  of  the  highest  value ;  but  whether  to  call  f  i 
this  an  art  or  not,  I  cannot  tell.    I  call  sorcerers  false  sages,  j 
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Tor  these  only  are  attracted  bj  riches,  which  I  have  always 
lespised,  so  that  I  cannot  be  reproached  with  them.  I  did 
lot  invent  my  wisdom,  but  received  it  as  a  species  of  heir- 
loom from  Pythagoras,  whose  commands  and  regulations  I 
follow  (Philostrat.  viii.  c.  3,  4.)  I  wear  a  robe  of  linen, 
Mrhich,  as  well  as  being  conducive  to  cleanliness,  also  pro- 
duces more  truthful  dreams.  Between  God  and  men  exists 
a  bond  of  relationship  ;  and  by  this  is  man  in  some  measure 
a  participator  in  the  divine  nature.  AU  are  convinced  that 
tihe  powers  of  the  mind  and  the  soul  are  derived  from  God, 
and  that  those  are  nearest  to  G^d  who  are  most  richly 
endowed  with  them.  The  Indian  wisdom,  to  which  the 
Egyptian  is  related,  says,  that  Gt)d  created  all,  and  the 
cause  of  creation  was  the  goodness  of  Otod,  If  G^d  is 
therefore  good,  we  may  consider  a  good  man  as  partici- 
pating in  the  spirit  of  G^d.  To  what  this  leads  he  shall 
mow  who  is  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Eclectics" 

The  philosophy  of  ApoUonius  is  purely  Platonic  and 
Pythagorean.  All  comes  from  God ;  our  soul  is  a  portion 
ot  God*s  being,  and  is  only  deformed  and  separated  from 
God  by  matter,  but  may  again  approach  God  and  the  divine 
powers ;  and  may  regain  the  divine  power  of  performing 
wonders,  as  soon  as  it  is  purified  from  the  dross  of  matter, 
aiid  become  again  filled  with  the  original  inborn  radiance. 
EQs  own  words  upon  this  subject  are  remarkable — "  My 
mode  of  life  is  very  different  from  that  of  other  people ;  I 
take  very  little  food,  and  this,  like  a  secret  remedy,  main- 
tains my  senses  fresh  and  unimpaired,  as  it  keeps  everything 
that  is  dark  from  them,  so  that  I  can  see  the  present  and 
future  as  it  were  in  a  clear  mirror.  The  sage  need  not  wait 
for  the  vapours  of  the  earth,  and  corruption  of  the  air,  to 
foresee  plague  diseases;  he  must  know  them  later  than 
God,  but  before  the  people.  The  gods  see  the  future,  men 
the  present,  sages  that  which  is  coming.  This  mode  of  life 
produces  such  an  acuteness  of  the  senses,  or  some  other 
powers,  that  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  things  may 
be  performed  (c.  vii.  2,  9.)  I  am,  therefore,  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  God  reveals  his  intentions  to  holy  and  wise  men." 

Acute  and  far-seeing  investigators  of  antiquity  recognise 
the  conditions  of  the  magical  state  as  natural  appearances, 
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SO  that  tliej  regarded  the  prediction  of  firture  events,  and 
the  influence  at  a  distance,  as  rare  developments  of  the  in- 
ward ability  of  the  human  soul,  but  at  the  same  time  as  a 
natural  phenomenon  of  the  same.  In  the  treatises  upon  the 
decline  of  the  oracles,  upon  the  inscription  £c  in  the  temple 
at  Delphi ;  upon  the  Fy  thia  no  longer  delivered  her  sentences 
in  verse — and  upon  Isis  and  Osiris,  Plutarch  brings  forward 
in  the  forpi  of  dialogues  the  various  causes  in  a  very  instruc- 
tive manner.  I  shall  make  a  somewhat  long  extract  firom 
Plutarch's  moral  writings,  translated  by  Kaltwasser,  to 
show  in  what  manner  these  somnambulic  conditions  were 
recognised,  and  how  even  then  the  most  varied  and  opposite 
ones  were  sustained  with  philosophical  reason. 

"  The  admonition,"  says  Demetrius,  in  the  first  treatise, 
^*  which  Lamprias  has  given  us,  is  well  founded ;  for,  as 
Euripides  says,  the  gods  deceive  us  by  many  shapes,  not  of 
fallacies,  but  of  things  themselves,  if  we  consider  ourselves 
wise  enough  to  decide  upon  subjects  of  such  importance. 
It  has  already  been  said  that  the  oracles,  when  they  are 
deserted  by  the  daemons,  lie  like  unused  musical  instru- 
ments, inactive  and  voiceless.  This  leads  us  to  a  much  . 
more  important  question  regarding  the  causes  and  power  by  | 
means  of  which  the  dsemons  render  prophets  capable  of 
receiving  enthusiasm  and  communicate  to  them  representa- 
tions of  future  things." 

"  Do  you  imagine,"  replied  Ammonius,  "  that  the  daemons 
are  anything  else  than  souls,  which,  as  Hesiod  says,  wander 
through  the  atmosphere?  I  always  believe  that  a  soul 
which  is  united  with  a  body  suitable  to  this  world,  is  only  to 
be  distinguished,  as  one  man  from  another  man,  playing 
comic  or  tragic  parts.  It  is,  therefore,  neither  unreason- 
able nor  strfUQge  that  souls  should  come  to  souls,  and  impart 
to  them  conceptions  of  future  things,  occasionally  by  letters, 
or  by  a  mere  touch,  or  by  a  glance,  reveal  to  them  past 
events  or  announce  future  ones."  Upon  the  prayer  of 
Ammonius  and  others  that  he  would  give  his  opinion  unre- 
servedly, Lamprias  continued  thus : — 

"If  the  imembodied  souls  are,  according  to  Hesiod's 
opinion,  daemons,  holy  inhabitants  of  the  earth  and  guardians 
ot  mortal  men,  why  should  we  seek  to  deprive  these  souls 
which  aie  still  in  the  body  of  that  power,  by  which  the 
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former  know  future  events,  and  are  able  to  announce  them  ? 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  soul  gains  a  new  power  of  pro- 
phesy after  separation  from  the  body,  and  which  it  before 
aid  not  possess.  We  may  rather  conclude  that  it  possessed 
all  its  powers  during  its  union  with  the  body,  although  in  a 
lesser  perfection.  Some  of  these  are  imperceptible  and 
hidden,  or  dull  and  weak ;  others  again  are  as  if  seen  in 
vapour  or  moving  in  water,  indolent  and  without  activity, 
and  require  a  careful  tending  and  restoration  of  their  proper 
state,  as  well  as  a  thorough  clearing  and  purification  of  all 
that  which  obstructs  their  exercise.  For  as  the  sun  does 
not  shine  only  when  it  passes  from  among  the  clouds,  but 
has  always  been  radiant  and  has  only  appeared  dim  and 
obscurea  by  vapours,  the  soul  does  not  only  receive  the 
power  of  looking  into  futurity  when  it  passes  from  the  body 
as  from  a  cloud,  but  has  possessed  it  always,  though  dimmed 
by  connection  with  the  earthly." 

"  This  will  not  be  found  to  be  strange  and  incredible,  if  we 
pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  only  power  which  is  directly 
opposed  to  soothsaying — ^namely,  the  memory,  which  does 
great  service,  as  it  guards  the  past,  or  rather  makes  it  pre- 
sent. Eor  that  which  has  been  seen  no  longer  exists  or  has 
being.  All  things  in  the  world,  actions,  words,  and  pro- 
perties, arise  and  pass  away,  as  tune  like  a  stream  carries 
everything  with  it.  But  this  power  of  the  soul  seizes,  I  do 
not  know  how,  upon  all  this,  and  gives  to  it,  although  it  is 
no  longer  present,  the  semblance  and  appearance  of  being. 
It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  soul,  which  has  no 
power  over  that  which  no  longer  exists,  should  also  embrace 
many  things  which  have  not  yet  happened.  The  latter  is, 
moreover,  far  more  adapted  to  it,  and  agrees  more  with  its 
inclination,  for  all  strivings  and  all  efforts  of  the  soul  are 
alone  for  the  future,  while  with  the  past  and  the  performed 
it  has  no  longer  anything  to  do,  but  to  treasure  them  in 
memory." 

"  Weak,  dull,  or  imperceptible,  as  these  powers  implanted 
in  the  soul  may  be,  yet  it  sometimes  happens,  that  one  or 
another,  as  it  were,  buds  forth  and  is  exercised  in  dreams 
and  in  the  mysteries,  either  because  the  body  is  then  puri- 
fied and  obtains  the  necessary  disposition,  or  because' it  poa- 
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sesses  the  power  of  reflection,  and  can  occupy  itself  with 
futurity,  depending  upon  the  imagination  and  not  upon 
reason,  now  that  it  is  free  from  and  unfettered  by  the  pre- 
sent. Euripides  certainly  says :  he  who  can  make  a  good 
guess  is  the  best  soothsayer ;  but  he  errs,  for  he  only  is  a 
shrewd  man  who  follows  the  guidance  of  his  reason  and  the 
rules  of  probability.  The  power  of  prediction,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  in  itself,  uke  an  uninscribed  tablet,  without  reason- 
ing or  destination,  but  yet  capable  of  certain  imagination 
and  presentiment,  and  reaches  futurity  without  the  conclu- 
sions of  reason ;  but  especially  when  the  soul  is  entirely 
separated  from  the  present.  This  proceeds  from  a  cer- 
tain constitution  and  disposition  of  the  body,  and  hence 
arises  that  state  which  we  call  enthusiasm.  Such  dis- 
positions are  ofben  called  forth  by  the  body  itself;  yet 
the  earth  also  opens  sources  of  varied  influence  to  man, 
of  which  some  cause  madness,  sickness,  and  death,  while 
others  are  very  admirable,  pleasant,  and  healthful,  as  all 
who  experience  it  are  aware.  But  not  one  is  so  divine 
and.  sacred  as  the  inspiring  vapour  and  emanation ;  it  may 
come  upon  man  from  the  air  or  through  a  fountain;  but 
as  soon  as  it  has  entered  the  body  it  produces  a  singular 
and  unusual  condition  of  the  soul,  whose  peculiarities 
it  is  difficult  to  describe,  but  upon  which  reason  can 
speculate.'* 

Ammonius  then  remarks  that  Lamprias  wishes  to  explain 
the  power  of  the  seer  by  material  causes : — "  At  first,"  says 
he,  "  ^e  let  ourselves  be  led  away  in  our  conversation  and 
deny  that  the  prophetic  power  comes  from  the  God,  and — 
I  cannot  tell  how — attribute  it  to  the  dsemons ;  but  now, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  we  wish  again  to  remove  it  from  the 
oracle  and  tripod ;  for  we  ascribe  the  origin  of  prediction,  or, 
even  its  very  power  and  substance,  to  the  winds,  vapours, 
and  exhalations." 

Lamprias  replies  that  this  was  not  his  intention.  "  I  will 
justify  myself,  and  Plato  shall  at  the  same  time  be  my 
witness  and  advocate.  He  blames  Anaxagoras  for  making 
too  much  use  of  physical  causes,  and  for  having  entirely 
passed  over  the  noble  principles  and  causes,  the  why  and 
wherefore,  in  his  continual  searching  and  investigation  of  that 
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which  is  necessarily  produced  by  the  properties  of  the  body. 
Plato,  on  the  contrai^,  was  the  first  philosopher  who  investi- 
gated both  at  the  same  time,  so  that  although  he  ascribes  to 
the  G-odhead  all  those  things  which  are  done  through  reason, 
yet  he  does  not  deny  that  the  conditions  to  their  production 
come  from  nature.  "Wherefore,  each  beginning  has  two 
causes.  The  oldest  theologists  and  poets  directed  their  atten* 
tion  alone  to  the  most  prominent  one,  and  have  used  this 
well-known  sentence  in  all  cases : 

*Zeus  the  first,  Zeus  the  middle,  Zeus  active  in  all  things  ;* 

but  they  did  not  think  of  the  necessary  and  physical  causes. 
The  later  philosophers,  the  so-called  physiologists,  went  to 
the  other  extreme,  as  they  departed  from  that  excellent  and 
divine  principle^  and  attributed  all  things  to  the  properties, 
changes,  and  fusions  of  matter ;  the  necessary  portion  was 
therefore  wanting  in  each  svstem.  For  the  latter  knew 
not  or  did  not  see  on  wliat  account  or  from  whom, 
and  the  former  from  whence  or  through  whom,  all  things 
originated." 

(A  very  similar  view  of  the  peculiar  prophetic  power  of 
the  human  soul,  not  ascribed  to  demons,  is  expressed  by 
Anaxagoras :  '*  Et  cum  suapte  vi  ac  ratione,  anima  utpote 
immortalis,  plerumque  moveatur  et  agat  in  homine  ita  ut 
futura  prsBdicat  et  rerum  prsBsentium  statum  dirigat  aut 
emendat,  hujus  sapientisB  laudem  dsBmones  sibi  lucrantur.") 

*'  The  philosopher  who  at  first  explained  both  causes,  and 
brought  the  active  and  moving  into  necessary  union  with 
the  passive  subject,  justifies  us  against  every  blame  and  sus- 
picion. Even  if  we  gave  to  the  prophetic  art  the  soul  of 
man  as  material,  and  the  inspiring  vapour  or  smoke  as  an 
instrument  or  Plectron  (with  which  the  strings  of  musical 
instruments  were  struck),  we  shall  in  no  wise  deny  the  in- 
fluence of  the  divinity  and  of  reason  upon  it.  But  as  we 
cannot  calmly  judge  of  these  conditions,  it  is  only  just 
that  God  should  give  us  cognizance  of  them  by  certain  signs 
(as  is  the  case  with  the  skins  of  sacrificed  animals).  I  also 
believe  that  that  vapour  has  not  alwavs  the  same  virtues, 
but  sometimes  acts  with  more  strength.  To  prove  this  I 
shall  make  use  of  a  circumstance  which,  besides  the  servants 
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of  the  temple,  has  luanj  strangers  as  witnesses.  The  chapel 
namely  in  which  it  is  usual  to  conduct  the  applicants  is  not 
always,  nor  at  stated  times,  but  at  uncertain  intervals,  fiUed 
with  a  pleasant  odour,  which  does  not  give  way  to  the 
most  agreeable  and  costly  salves,  and  proceeds  from  the 
sanctum  as  from  a  spring.  (This  odour  was  artificially  pro- 
duced by  the  priests.)  w  ine  does  not  always  produce  the 
same  e£^t  upon  drunkards,  nor  facts  upon  enthusiasts ;  but 
the  same  persons  are  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  en- 
chanted and  intoxicated,  according  to  their  conditions,  and 
the  mixture  is  different  in  the  body.  The  imagination  of 
the  soul,  however,  appears  to  be  particularly  governed  by 
the  changes  of  the  body,  and  to  direct  itself  according  to 
them.  If  the  imagination  and  prophetic  power  stand  in 
proper  proportions  with  the  admixture  of  that  vapour,  like 
a  medicine,  enthusiasm  must  be  roused  in  the  prophet, 
or  no  effect  is  produced,  even  a  false  enthusiasm,  connected 
with  madness  and  convulsions ;  which,  as  we  all  know,  was 
the  case  with  the  lately  deceased  Pythia.  The  greater  num- 
ber being  strangers  come  to  ask  counsel  (deowporol), 
the  sacrificed  animal  remained  uninfluenced  by  the  first 
sprinkling ;  at  length  the  priests  brought  it  so  far  by  un- 
ceasing sprinkling  that  the  wetted  animal  began  to  tremble 
(sprinkling  with  water  was  a  proof  whether  the  animal  was 
healthy, — for  only  healthy  animals  might  be  sacrificed ;  in- 
sensibdity  to  the  sprinkling  was  regarded  as  the  sign  of 
an  abnormal  state.)  But  what  happened  to  the  Pythia? 
She  descended  to  the  oracle,  although  unwillingly  ;  but  at 
the  first  answer  they  observed  from  her  rough  and  loud  voice 
that  she  was  seized  by  a  noxious  vapour,  which  hindering 
the  voice,  she  could  express  nothing  clearly.  At  length  she 
rushed  through  the  door  with  a  terrible  cry,  and  threw  her- 
self upon  the  ground,  so  that  not  only  the  seers  (properly 
questioners)  but  also  the  prophet  Nicander  himself,  and  all 
the  priests  present,  ran  away.  Shortly  after  they  returned, 
and  carried  her  away  senseless ;  but  she  lived  only  a  few 
days.  From  this  cause  thev  now  strictly  watch  that  the 
Pythia  is  unspotted  and  tree  from  all  communication 
with  strangers.  Before  questioning  the  oracle,  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the    signs,    because  it    is    believed    that 
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God  knows  best  when  the  Pythia  is  in  the  proper  con- 
dition to  sustain  the  enthusiasm  without  evil  consequences. 
For  the  power  of  the  vapour  (the  gas)  does  not  influence 
all  aUke,  not  even  equally  the  same  persons,  but  is  only  to 
be  regarded  as  the  beginning  or  cause,  which  produces  all 
the  changes  in  those  who  are  susceptible.'* 

We  here  find  the  appearances  of  magnetic  somnambulism 
in  the  Pythia  laid  down  with  a  very  correct  and  clear  theory 
in  an  instructive  manner.  The  Pythia  was,  as  it  were, 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  placed  in  ecstasy,  in  which  she 
perfectly  resembles  our  magnetic  patient ;  she  had  false  and 
true  visions,  cramps  and  convulsions,  with  fits  of  mania, 
followed  by  good  or  evil  consequences.  She  was  also  (the 
one  chosen  from  many)  very  unequally  adapted  to  communi- 
cate the  oracles.  After  Ammonius  has  given  the  causes  of 
the  decline  of  many  oracles  of  Greece,  by  disturbances,  war, 
evil-doers,  or  in  some  cases  want  of  inhabitants,  he  thus  con- 
tinues regarding  the  oracle  at  Delphi : — "  Even  this  oracle, 
the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  of  all,  was,  as  is  stated,  for  a 
long  time  desolated  by  a  terrible  serpent,  so  that  no  one 
could  approach  it.  (This  serpent  is  called  Pytho,  which 
Apollo  KiUed,  and  then  took  possession  of  the  oracle — ^for- 
merly belonging  to  the  earth — and  was  called  from  this 
Pjrtluus.)  After  Greece  had  by  divine  providence  increased 
very  much  in  cities,  and  when  the  population  had  become 
larger,  two  prophetesses  were  employed,  who  went  by  turns 
to  the  sanctum,  and  besides  these  there  was  a  third  in  readi- 
ness for  any  case  of  necessity.  At  the  present  day  there  is 
but  one  single  prophetess,  and  we  do  not  complain  of  it ; 
for  she  suffices  to  answer  all  the  questions  that  are  put  to  her. 
For  the  stiU  existing  and  continuing  prophecy  is  sufficient  for 
aU,  and  no  one  asking  there  is  sent  away  unsatisfied.  Here 
Apollo  now  employs  one,  he  formerly  employed  several 
voices  when  the  population  was  much  greater.  On  the 
contrary,  we  should  wonder  at  Apollo  if  he  allowed  his  oracle 
to  flow  on  unused  like  water,  or  die  away  like  the  echoing 
voices  of  shepherds  and  herdsmen  in  the  solitudes  and  among 
the  rocks. 

"  "We  may  just  as  well  allow  ourselves  to  be  persuaded 
that  the  gods  have  no  part  in  these  or  those  oracles,  or  that 
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they  despise  the  mysteries  and  festive  sacrifices,  as  upon  the 
other  hand  believe  that  they  perform  all  these  things  them- 
selves, and  interfere  with  them.  Regarding  the  mysteries, 
which  certainly  give  us  the  best  qpnception  of  the  nature  of 
daemons,  I  must,  as  Herodotus  says,  hold  my  tongue." 
(Herodotus,  namely,  refrains  conscientiously,  as  I  shall 
mention  at  a  later  period,  from  saying  anything  of  the 
priestly  secrets  with  which  he  had  become  acquainted  in 
Egypt.) 

When  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  British  islands  which  are 
named  from  daemons  and  heroes,  he  causes  Demetrius  to  say 
that  there  lay  an  island  in  which  Cronos  was  imprisoned, 
and  watched  whilst  sleeping  by  Briareus.  For  that  sleep 
was  the  fetter  which  had  been  laid  upon  him,  and  many 
daemons  were  with  him  as  servants  and  companions. 

At  length  Ammonius  says : — "  I  have  a  doubt  which  is 
far  more  weighty,  and  refers  to  more  important  things.  At 
a  former  time  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  led  away,  and  in 
our  conversation  took  the  power  of  prediction  from  the  gods 
and  gave  it  to  the  daemons.  But  now  we  are  endeavouring 
to  tear  ;t  from  the  oracle  and  the  tripod,  as  we  ascribe  the 
origin  of  prophecy,  and  even  its  very  power  and  substance, 
to  the  winds,  vapours,  and  exhalations.  The  statement  that 
the  soul  receives  through  them  a  peculiar  constitution, — 
that  it  is  heated  and  strengthened  like  iron,  causes  us  to 
think  even  less  of  the  gods,  and  brings  about  a  similar 
reasoning  upon  the  origin  of  oracles  as  that  of  the  Cyclops 
iu  Euripides : — 

*  Compelled,  willing  or  loth,  we  give 
The  fat  grass  of  the  meadows  to  the  kine.' 

But  the  Cyclop  adds,  that  he  does  not  sacrifice  to  the  gods, 
but  to  himself  and  to  his  belly, — the  most  noble  of  all  the 
gods.  What  reason  could  we  have  to  sacrifice  and  pray 
to  oracles,  if  the  soul  possesses  the  prophetic  power  in  itselfj 
and  if  a  certain  mixture  of  air  or  wind  suffices  to  arouse 
the  same  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  object  of  ordaining  priestesses  ? 
To  what  end  the  refusal  of  answer  in  the  case,  when  the 
sacrificial  animal  sprinkled  with  the  drink-ofiering  did 
not  tremble?     If  this  does  not  happen,  it  is  said  that 
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the  oracle  will  not  give  an  answer,  and  the  Pythia  is  not 
brought  in.  These  arrangements  and  customs  do  not,  how- 
erer,  lead  us  to  look  upon  a  deity  or  a  daemon  as  the  princi- 
pal origin  of  the  oracle  :  these  do  not  agree  with  your  argu- 
ment. For  if  these  vapours  are  there,  thev  would  cer- 
tainly call  forth  the  enthusiasm  whether  the  animal  trembled 
or  not,  and  not  alone  place  the  soul  of  the  Pythia  iu  inspi- 
ration, but  also  every  one  who  touches  her.  On  this  account 
it  is  very  absurd  to  use  a  woman  in  the  oracle ;  to  burthen 
her  with  so  many  troubles,  and  to  endeavour  to  retain  her 
throughout  her  whole  life  chaste  and  immaculate.  And 
when  I  perfectly  consider  the  great  benefit  that  this  oracle  has 
done  to  Greece  in  war  and  peace,  in  famine,  and  the  founding 
of  new  cities,  I  must  consider  it  as  sinful  to  ascribe  its 
origin  and  discovery  to  chance  and  blind  fate,  instead  of  to 
Divine  providence.  Upon  this  point,  my  Lamprias,  I  would 
willingly  still  speak  with  you,  if  you  will  permit  me  so  long  ?' 
*  O,  certainly,  with  much  pleasure,'  said  Philippus,  and  all  of 
lis  together." 

After  they  have  discoursed  regarding  the  reasons  wherefore 
Pythiano  longer  delivered  her  sentences  in  verse,  the  strangers 
were  conducted  among  the  votive  offerings,  shown  the  statues, 
and  remarkable  objects.  After  they  have  spoken  of  the  bronze 
of  the  columns,  and  of  the  sharp  air  coming  down  from  the 
hills  to  Delphi,  causing  a  good  digestion,  a  silence  follows,  and 
the  conductors  proceed  in  their  description :  "  Among  others 
there  was  an  oracular  sentence  in  verse,  which  affected  the 
dominion  of  Argon  of  Argos.  On  this  occasion  Diogenian 
said  that  he  had  often  been  surprised  at  the  wretchedly  mise- 
rable verses  in  which  the  oracles  were  delivered.  Apollo, 
he  added,  presides  over  the  muses  ;  and  therefore  ought  not 
only  to  distinguish  himself  by  that  which  we  call  eloquence, 
but  also  by  euphony  iu  verse  and  poetry,  and  even  surpass 
both  Hesiod  and  Homer  in  beauty  of  style.  But  we  see 
that  the  greatest  number  of  his  oracles,  as  well  as  regards 
the  metre  as  also  the  expression,  are  tasteless  and  full  of 
errors"  (therefore  similar  to  our  magnetic  sleepers,  who  are 
in  a  lower  somnambulic  condition). 

Serapion  replies  :    "  Many  will  say  that  it  is  not  true  that 
they  are  composed  by  Apollo,  because  the  verses  are  bad. 
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This  circumstance  is  not  fully  understood;  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  oracular  verses  are  bad  in  composition,  is 
certainly  according  to  your  judgment,  my  dear  Serapion, 
a  perfect  truth.  Eor  the  poems  composed  bj  you  are 
in  their  contents  philosophical  and  earnest,  and  in  power, 
delicacy,  and  choice  of  expression,  they  have  more  similarity 
with  the  poems  of  Hermes  and  Hesiod,  than  with  the  sen- 
tences of  the  Pythia." 

"  We  are  certainly,'*  replied  Serapion,  "  diseased  in  eyes 
and  ears,  and  induced  by  luxury  and  extravagance  to  see  only 
beauty  in  that  which  is  agreeable.  "We  shall  therefore 
soon  blame  the  Pythia  for  not  singing  more  delightfully 
than  the  Zither-pLayers  in  Glaucus,  for  not  being  aromatic 
with  ointments,  and  entering  the  sanctum  clothed  in  purple ; 
or  quarrel  with  her,  that  she  bums  laurel  and  barley-meal  in. 
stead  of  cassia,  ladanum,  and  incenses.  Do  you  not  see  how 
enchanting  the  poems  of  Sappho  are ;  how  much  they  delight 
and  fascinate  the  readers  ?  And  yet  the  sibyl  who,  as  Hera- 
clitus  says,  delivers  oracles  with  foaming  lips,  without  smiles, 
cosmetics  or  ointments  (without  elegance  and  grace),  has 
received  a  voice  from  Apollo,  which  will  endure  for  centuries. 
Pindaros  also  avers,  that  Cadmus  heard  no  clear  ringing, 
and  pleasant  music  with  soft  verses  from  this  god.  For  a  pure 
being  free  from  passions  has  nothing  to  do  with  sensu^ity, 
which  was  cast  from  heaven  with  Ate  (the  goddess  of  destruc- 
tion), and,  as  it  appears,  entered  for  the  great  part  into  the 
ears  of  men,  where  it  has  fixed  itself." 

But  Theon  objects,  that  if  the  verses  are  really  bad,  ought 
we  to  make  Apollo  their  composer  ?  the  first  inspiration  alone 
comes  from  him,  which  is,  however,  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
every  prophetess.  If  it  were  customary  to  deliver  the  oracle 
in  writing,  and  not  orally,  we  should  certainly  not  ascribe 
the  letters  themselves  to  the  god,  or  blame  them  that  they 
were  not  as  beautifully  written  as  royal  ones.  Therefore, 
voice  and  sound,  expression  and  metre,  do  not  belong  to 
ApoUo,  but  to  the  woman ;  he  only  inspires  her  with  the 
images  and  conceptions,  and  inflames  her  soul  so  that  it  can 
see  the  future ;  for  in  this  consists  enthusiasm." 

Aristotle  said,  that  "  Homer  alone  used  words  which  move 
with  internal  power ;  but  I  would  say,  that  the  votive  offer* 
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ings  here  move  with  internal  power,  as  the  providence  of 
God  wills  it,  and  give  presages  through  this  power,  and  that 
not  one  single  portion  is  empty  and  insensible,  but  that 
all  are  entirely  filled  by  the  divinity."  (Here  we  have  the 
magnetic  conductors ;  the  influence  of  substances  placed  en 
rapport ;  the  reliques,  &c.) 

However,  the  ancient  oracles  were  sometimes  given  in 
verse,  sometimes  in  prose ;  but  neither  is  contrary  to  reason : 
we  must  only  have  true  conceptions  of  the  godhead,  and  not 
believe  that  Apollo  formerly  composed  the  verses,  and  even 
now  whispers  the  oracles  to  the  Pythia,  speaking  as  it  were 
through  a  mask.  The  sentence  of  Heraclitus  will  un- 
doubtedly be  well  known  to  you,  that  the  oracle  at  Delphi 
neither  speaks  nor  conceals,  but  only  indicates  to  the 
king.  Eor  the  god  worshipped  there  employs  the  Pythia 
to  see  and  hear,  as  the  sun  employs  the  moon.  He  reveals 
himself  to  men  by  the  mortal  body  and  immortal  soul  of  the 
Pythia,  who,  however  much  she  may.  desire  to  live  in 
quietness,  vet  cannot  remain  unmoved  during  the  inspiration 
of  the  god,  or  retain  her  natural  calmness,  but  is  driven 
about  by  the  movements  and  strong  passions  awakened  within 
her,  like  a  ship  upon  the  sea.  That  which  is  called  enthu- 
siasm appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  two  movements ;  the  one 
acting  from  without  upon  the  soul,  and  the  other  already 
lying  in  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself. 

In  the  same  manner  other  powers  and  natures  belong  to 
other  things,  which  have  each  their  peculiar  movement, 
although  they  may  be  influenced  by  the  same  cause.  Thus 
it  is  impossible  that  he  who  knows  not  a  single  letter  should 
talk  in  the  language  of  poets,  much  less  have  read  poems  like 
the  priestesses  of  the  god.  She  is  certaioly  of  good  and 
honourable  family,  and  of  an  unspotted  reputation ;  but  as 
she  was  educated  at  the  house  of  a  poor  peasant,  she  entered 
the  oracle  without  the  smallest  experience  of  art  or  any  ar- 
tistic skill. 

We  accept  as  truth,  that  this  god,  to  reveal  his  will, 
employs  the  voices  of  herons,  wrens,  and  ravens,  without 
ever  requiring  that  they  should,  as  messengers  and  heralds 
of  the  gods,  express  everytlung  in  words  and  with  a  clear 
YoiOe.    The  most  ancient  priestesses  delivered  their  oracles 

YOL.  I.  £  B 
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in  prose ;  but  at  tliat  age  tbe  capabilities  and  powers  of  the 
soul  became  active  through  the  smallest  incitement  or  irrita- 
tion of  the  imagination.  To  such  a  degree  were  men  carried 
away  by  that  which  was  proper  to  their  nature. 

"As  regards  ambiguity,  circumlocution,  and  obsea- 
rity,  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  ancients  were  sometimeB 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  them.  For  those  who  yisited 
the  oracle  were  not  common  people,  to  ask  counsel  upon  a 

Purchase  or  trade,  but  powerful  states,  kings,  or  princes. 
!o  foretell  disagreeable 'Cyents  to  these  would  not  hare  been 
favourable  to  those  connected  with  the  temple ;  for  ApoUo 
does  not  seem  to  find  it  advisable  to  follow  tibat  saying  of 
Euripides, — Phoebus  alone  must  prophesy  to  man.  He 
employs  mortal  men  as  his  servants  and  prophets ;  over  their 
safeity  he  must  watch,  and  see  that  his  priests  do  not  come 
to  harm  by  bad  men.  He  did  not  wish  entirely  to  suppress 
the  truth,  but  yet  leaves  its  revelations,  like  a  ray  of  light, 
to  shine  through,  and  become  softened  in  verses,  £qt  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  from  it  everything  harsh  and  unpleasant. 
Besides,  tyranto  and  enemies  may  not  learn  that  which 
stands  before  them.  For  them  he  enveloped  his  replies  in 
obscurity  and  conjecture,  which  concealed  the  meaning  of 
the  oracle  to  all  others,  but  revealed  it  to  the  questioner 
without  deceit.'* 

Those  inscriptions  on  the  doors  of  the  Delphian  temple, 
of  Jwhich  the  one  is  E,  or  Ev,  Thou  art,  and  the  other,  Know 
thyself,  Tvta^i  aeavToy,  are  of  a  profound  psychological 
meaning.  For  the  first  is  an  address  and  welcome  to 
the  questioner  of  Apollo  ;  the  second,  as  it  were,  the 
reply.  "  The  first  awakens,"  says  Plutarch,  "  at  once  a 
conception  of  the  power  of  this  god,  and  contains  the  true, 
single,  and  only  fitting  greeting  which  is  taken  from  his 
being.**  , 

In  writing  upon  Isis  and  Osiris,  where  he  treats  of  the  | 
Egyptian  mysteries,  Pythia  informs  Manethos  that  they 
csSl  the  magnet  after  Horus  and  iron,  the  bones  of  Typhon, 
to  si^ify  tne  inspiring,  healing,  and  opposing  motions. 

Of  Mercury  she  says,  that  he  had  cut  out  the  nerves  of 
Typhon  to  use  as  strings  of  his  harp,  to  indicate  that  reason 
brings  the  inharmonic  to  harmony,  and  does  not  destroy 
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p  destructive  powers,  but  only  perfects  it.  Further  on, 
Xyphi  is  spoken  of, — a  mixture  of  sixteen  materials, 
jli  IS  prepared  according  to  the  prescription  of  the 
Bd  books,  and  which,  diffusing  around  an  aromatic 
er  and  healing  vapour,  soothes  the  wearied  body  into  a 
ound  sleep. 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 


MAGIC  AMONG  THE  EOMANS. 


Amokgst  the  Eomans  we  find  again  the  medical  science  of 
the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  for  it  was  introduced  there 
partly  through  travellers  and  fiigitives,  and  partly  through 
the  custom  of  the  Eomans  adopting  all  foreign  deities; 
besides  that  the  dream-sleep  (incuoatio)  was  there  used  from 
the  very  earliest  times.  "  Incubare  dicuntur  proprie  hi,  qui 
dormiunt  ad  accipienda  responsa,  unde  ille  incubat  Jovi,  id 
est  dormit  in  Capitolio,  ut  responsa  possit  accipere"  (Ser- 
vius  supra  Yirgilium.)  But  even  before  the  introduction 
of  foreign  deities,magic  was  cultivated  at  the  building  of  Eome 
by  Numa.  He  is  said  by  magical  practices  to  have  brought 
down  Jupiter  from  heaven,  that  he  might  reveal  by  divme 
inspiration  in  what  manner  the  religious  service  and  the 
sacred  rites  should  be  established  (Livy,  i.  20).  The  same 
thing  is  related  by  others  in  difierent  ways.  Plutarch,  in 
Numa,  says,  for  example,  that  at  the  same  time  came  Launus 
and  Picus,  men  celebrated  for  their  magic,  science,  and 
sorcery,  to  Italy,  and  were  kindly  received  by  Numa.  In 
the  manner  of  Proteus,  they  could  change  themselves  into 
different  shapes,  could  compel  Jupiter  from  heaven,  and 
present  him  before  Numa,  so  that  he  learned  from  him  the 
art  of  performing  miracles. 

It  is  known,  too,  that  the  ancient  Etruscans,  and  also  the 
Sabines,  had  a  kind  of  sacrificial  rite  by  which  they 
could  avert  storms  and  receive  prophetic  visions.  The 
Etruscans  attributed  to  certain  words  and  voices  the  power 
o/  enabling  them  to  avert  all  kinds  of  evils.    They  were 
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accustomed  to  inscribe  Etruscan  words  on  the  door-posts,  to 
=.  check  and  extinguish  the  outbreak  of  fire  (Eestus  de  ver- 
T  liorum  significatione,  "  arse,  verre'*). 

The  Marsi  were,  according  to  Pliny,  very  skilful  in  the 
t   arts  of  sorcery,  from  the  most  ancient  times.     They  en- 
,   chanted  poisonous  serpents,  and  drew  them  by  their  songs 
;'  from  their  nocturnal  rest.     "We  find  also  in  ancient  Eome 
^  what  we  find  everywhere  and  among  all  people,  namely, 
-  somnambulic  phenomena,  elicited  in  difierent  modes,  and 
.inagical  practices  to  defend  themselves  from  qvil,  the  nature 
of  which  were  unknown   to   men   in  their  rude  infancy, 
whence  they  were   attributed  to    higher  beings,  and  to 
-which,  by  degrees,  fables  of  the  most  absurd  kinds  were 
knit  up.      The    GrsBCO-Egyptian    medical  science,  trans- 
j^anted  to  Eome,  and  modified  according  to  the  national 
f  ffenius  of  the  Bomans,  contains  peculiarities  which  are  no 
f  Kmger  new  to  us,  but  which  in  many  respects  are  remarkable. 
■':      fodaHrius,  the  son  of  -Ssculapius,  was  very  early  wor- 
shipped by  the  Daunians  as  a  helper  in  diseases.     "  They 
wash  themselves  in  the  river  Althanus,  and,  sleeping  on  rocks, 
hear  the  true  oracles  of  the  god  of  medicine.'*     Podahrius, 
t  expelled  by  the  burning  of  Troy  to  the  Ausonian  coast. 
If  in  the  territory  of  the  Daunians,  continued  to  practise 
^  the  healing  art,  which  he  had  learned  from  his  father.     And 
^  Strabo  says  (Strabo,  lib.  vi.),  "  In  the  land  of  the  Daunians 
;  of  that  time  the  tomb  of  Podalirius  remains,  at  a  hundred 
stadia  from  the  sea.    The  water  of  the  river  Althanus  heals 
^  all  diseases  of  cattle.     Others  also  say  that  to  Kalchas,  the 
^  seer  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  a  temple  was  dedicated  in 
Dsonia,  a  province  of  Italy,  where  he  answered  dreamers, 
and  where  the  inquirers  hm  themselves  down  on  the  skin 
of  a  sacrificial  wether,  in  order  to  obtain  prophetic  inspi- 
rations" ("Wolfs  Miscellaneous  "Writings  and  Essays).         ^ 
In  a  similar  manner  the  subjects  of  King  Latinus  in- 
quired of  the  oracle  of  Eaunus : — 

> 

**In  the  Albun  abyss,  which  pours  to  the  nymphs  of  the  woods 
XiOadly  its  waters,  and  breathes  up  its  vapours  mephitic, 
He  who,  blessed  by  the  priests,  and  sleeping  on  skin  of  the  wether, 
Sees  hovering  around  him  visions  and  forms  of  high  wonder ; 
Hears  marvellous  sounds,  and  holds  with  the  gods  everlasting 
Lofty  discourse,  and  to  Acheron  calls  in  Avemua." 
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In  the  following  war  of  the  Eutuli  about  Trona,  the  v 
rable  priest  TJmbro  was  the  onlj  physician  amongst 
Marubii.  He  was  accustomed  to  cast  into  sleep  the  ho 
of  adders  and  the  pestilent-breathing  Hydra,  through  m 
song  and  stroking.  When  at  length  ^neas  himself 
wounded,  Japys  sought  to  heal  him.  Apollo  had  offered 
out  of  fervent  love,  his  own  offices,— divination  by  birds 
lyre,  and  the  arrows.    But  he  preferred — 

"  The  virtue  of  herbs,  and  the  genial  methods  of  healing. 
And  the  practice  of  science  secure^  of  gloiy  regardless.** 

And  in  consequence  the  Eomans  always  acknowle< 
the  Etruscans  as  their  teachers  in  the  divine  arts  of  he* 
and  of  vaticination,  and  the  interpretation  of  prognosticai 
was  their  especial  business.  For  this  purpose,  tw 
Soman  youths  of  the  most  distinguished  families  were  < 
mitted  to  the  care  of  the  Etruscans  to  be  instructed  in 
mysteries  of  soothsaying.  The  inspection  of  birds  was 
ticularly  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  Eomans,  and  N 
established  a  College  of  Augurs,  and  these  in  the  ear 
periods  were  the  physicians  of  Eome. 

One  of  the  oldest  practices  in  Eome,  by  which  it  wai 
tempted  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  gods  and  to  dissi 
diseases,  says  Sprengel  (i.  p.  230),  consisted  in  consulting 
oracle  in  the  Sibylline  books.  But,  in  fact,  the  Siby 
books  were  only  resorted  to  in  the  later  ages  ;  in  the  ear 
time  the  Sibyl  herself  was  applied  to,  not  only  in  disej 
but  in  the  affairs  of  state,  and  in  important  circumsta 
of  life.  In  general  the  name  of  the  Sibyl  is  not  even  nai 
only  occasionally  an  historical  inquirer  has  discovered 
thing  actual  concerning  her ;  as  an  extraordinary  appari 
he  has  deigned  her  more  or  less  attention,  and,  accor 
to  his  judgment,  has  placed  her  in  the  realm  of  folly,  or. 
very  rarely  indeed,  amongst  well-attested  truths.  For 
history  of  magnetism  there  is  nothing  more  requisite  ii 
tiquity  than  a  complete  history  of  the  Sibyls,  which  n 
affords  the  same  testimonies  as  the  oracles,  that  we  may 
cover  magnetism  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  of 
world ;  not,  indeed,  under  its  present  name,  but  under 
veil  of  a  mysterious  science.  If  we  attempt,  howevei 
extract  the  entire  history  of  magnetism  out  of  the  poj 
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^'  books  written  upon  the   subject,  we   shall  find  ourselves 

^  deceived.    Por  this  purpose  a  most  laborious  research  is 

^^  necessary.    Many  thmgs  in  the  history  of  the  Sibyls,  and 

•^  particularly  a  propos  to  our  object,  are  to  be  found  in  the 

-^  *^  Bibliotheque  du  Magn6tisme  animal,  T.  H."  pp.  154  and 

^  242.     I  have  pursued  this  inquiry  to  a  voluminous  extent, 

<-  and  wiU  here  present  a  condensed  summary  of  what  I  have 

.  discovered. 


THE  SIBYLS. 

By  a  Sibyl  was  understood  an  oracular  woman,  who,  in- 
formed by  the  divine  spirit,  foretold  future  events  (Petri 
Petiti  de  Sibylla,  libri  tres).  "  Sibylla  est  puella,  cujus 
pectus  numen  recipit."  The  word  is  composed  out  of  <tIos, 
Gk)d,  according  to  the  iBolian  dialect,  and  /SovX^,  the 
counsel  (Diodorus  Sicculus  et  Origenes) — ^therefore,  God's 
counsel.  According  to  others  it  may  be  derived  from  aita,  to 
agitate  violently  (agito),  and  j3v\\oc,  full, — ^that  is,  full  of 
violent  agitation  during  prophecy  (Dissert,  sur  les  Oracles 
des  SibyUes,  par  G.  Crasset,  Paris,  1678)  ;  because  she  was 
generally  in  a  state  of  violent  agitation  while  she  prognosti- 
cated. Men  have  never  from  that  time  been  able  to  come 
to  a  dear  agreement  as  to  the  number  and  age  of  the  Sibyls, 
their  real  country,  and  the  period  in  which  they  lived. 
Scarcely  any  single  author  can  be  found  who  agrees  with 
another  on  this  head.  This  sufficiently  shows  that  they 
had  no  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  spirit  which  inspired 
these  women  or  maidens. 

Some  authors  name  one ;  others  two,  three,  or  four;  others 
ten  Sibyls.  Varro  (lib.  ix.  ad  C.  Caesar.),  whom  St.  Au- 
gustine styles  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  man  amongst 
the  heathen,  speaks  of  ten.  With  him  agree  Lactantius 
(De  falsa  religione,  c.  6)  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fathers. 
jElian  (MU&Jiy  woiKlXrjQ  /<7fop/ac,  Hb.  xii.  c.  35)  speaks  of 
four;  Solinus  three.  Pliny  also  speaks  of  three,  whose 
statues  were  to  be  found  in  the  Capitol  in  Eome.  The  three 
of  Solinus  are  the  Delphic,  the  Erythraic,  and  the  Cumanian. 
Diodorus  of  Sicily  speaks  only  of  one,  whom  he  calls  Daphne. 
Others  call  her  Mantho,  a  daughter  of  Tiresias,  who  was 
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sent  in  a  sack  from  Thebes  througb  the  Epigoniaiis  to 
Delphi^  seven  hundred  and  twen^  years  before  the  de- 
struction of  Troy  (Orasset,  L  c.)  rlato,  in  Ph»dro,  speaks 
also  of  one  (kqI  ear  iii  Xeywfier  ^MWay).  And  Cicero 
speaks  only  of  one,  both  in  his  work  on  the  Nature  of  the 
Gods  and  on  Soothsaying.  Plutarch  speaks  frequently  in 
the  plural  niunber,  but  distinguishes  Sibyls  frrom  the  pro- 
phetic women. 

The  dispute  about  the  number  of  the  Sibyls  may,  however, 
be  decided  in  the  following  manner.  There  is  only  one 
prophecy  according  to  nature,  one  illumination,  one  counsel 
of  God,  but  many  prophets.  There  may  be  many  enlightened, 
though  there  be  only  one  sunshine,  the  rays  of  which  produce 
various  effects  on  various  things.  The  number  of  sooth- 
sayers cannot  be,  however,  by  any  means  determined.  Two, 
three,  or  ten  Sibyls  admitted,  are  much  too  few:  thus 
far  the  describers  of  the  Sibyls  have  all  been  wrong.  But 
if  they  speak  only  of  the  number  of  the  Sibyls  known  to 
them  and  their  cotemporaries,  they  may  all  be  right.  So, 
for  example,  Martian  Capella  heard  omy  of  two,  Solin  of 
three,  but  Varro  of  ten.  The  nature  of  tne  thing  itself  they 
did  not  understand,  and  could  not,  therefore,  perceive  that 
soothsaying  and  soothsayers  were  different,  as  Petitus  had 
already  perceived,  when  he  said — "  The  spirit  of  prophecy, 
like  the  counsel  of  God,  is  only  one,  but  may  be  exercised  by 
many :  many  may  become  celebrated  through  it.*'  Also, 
in  respect  to  the  period,  no  time  is  given, — it  has  always 
been  as  the  light  has  ever  been.  The  early  age.  of  fable 
needs,  therefore,  little  defence,  as  the  refuge  and  the  bug- 
bear of  confusion  and  lies.  Moreover,  we  have  only  one  clair- 
voyance, one  inward  illumination  of  the  ruling  spirit,  but 
manv  clairvoyants. 

If  I  now  enumerate  the  Sybils  mentioned  by  Varro,  their 
names,  and  the  countries  where  they  more  particularly  exer- 
cised their  powers,  will  become  apparent,  as  well  as  which 
of  them  was  the  most  remarkable. 

The  first  is  the  Persian  or  Chaldsean.     She  is  said  to  have 
been  the  most  ancient,  and  to  have  written  four-and-twenty 
books,  in  which  the  future,  and  the  birth  of  Christ,  his  \ 
sufferings,  his  death,  and  resurrection,  were  proclaimed  with 
the  most  perfect  accuracy  (Crasset,  1.  c.)     The  second  was 
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the  Lybian  Sibyl;  the  third  the  Delphic,  or  the  Daphne  of  Dio- 
doms,  of  whom  Homer  sings,  and  to  whom  the  most  cele- 
brated oracular  sayings  of  Delphi  are  attributed.    It  is  clear 
from  this,  that  many  women  succeeding  each  other  in  the 
service  of  the  gods,  bore  the  same  name ;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance, those  who  were  ignorant  of  this  attributed  the 
age  of  many  to  that  of  one.    The  fourth,  and  one  of  the 
most  celebrated,  was  the  CumsBan  Sibyl,  who,  bom  in  the 
district  of  Troy,  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Italy,  and  was  held 
in  especial  honour  by  the  Bomans,  because,  according  to 
their  belief,  she  foretold  the  whole  destiny  of  their  common- 
wealth (Plinius,  lib.  xxxir.  c.  6).    Before  the  arrival  of  the 
CumsBan  Sibyl  in  Italy,  the  people  had  particularly  admired 
Carmenta,  the  mother  of  Evander,  for  her  powers  of  vatici- 
nation  (Plin.  lib.  i.)     "Carmenta,  quam  fatiloquam  ante 
Sibyllas  in  Italiam  adventum  miratse  hac  gentes  fuerant." 
Thence  the  proverb  has  arisen,  when  any  one  speaks  of 
hidden  things,  "He  has  spoken  with  the  mother  of  Evander." 
Of  this  CumsBan  Sibyl  many  things  are  related.   NsBvius,  in 
his  War  of  Africa,  and  Piso  in  his  Annals,  relate  many  things 
of  her;    and  YirgU  the  poet  has  given  a  circumstantial 
account  of  this  Sibyl.     She  delivered  her  oracles  before 
j^neas  landed  in  Italy,  being  said  to  dwell  in  a  deep  cave 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Avemian  lake.  She  was  called  a  maiden 
and  the  priestess  of  Apollo.   She  wrote  her  answers  on  palm 
leaves,  and  laid  them  in  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  whence 
they  were  carried  by  the  winds  into  the  distance.    But 
when  she  gave  her  answers  orally,  she  was  in  the  highest 
state  of  agitation.    Virgil  describes  this  agitated  condition 
in  a  masterly  manner,  as  you  not  seldom  see  it  in  the  crises 
of  the  magnetic  sleep.    "  She  changes  her  features  and  the 
colour  of  her  countenance,"  says  Virgil  (jEneid.  lib.  vi. 
V.  46,  et  seq.     "Her  hair  erects  itself;  her  bosom  heaves 
full  and  panting ;  and  her  wild  heart  beats  violently.    Her 
lips  foam,  and.  her  voice  is  terrible.    As  if  beside  herself, 
she  paces  to  and  fro  in  her  cave,  and  gesticulates  as  if  she 
would  expel  the  god  out  of  her  breast." 

This  is  the  Coiybantism  which  the  Greeks,  too,  describe ; 
the  raving  divination  (divinatio  per  furorem)  which,  in  attacks 
of  cramp,  and  especially  of  hysteric  women,  is  not  a  very  rare 
occurrence ;  therefore  Aristotle,  and  many  others,  styled  divi'r 
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nation  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  bypochondriacal.  Th 
Sibyl  sp^iks  of  herselTthus : — ^**  I  am  entirely  on  the  stretcl 
and  my  body  is  stupefied,  so  that  I  do  not  know  what 
say ;  but  Gk)d  commands  me  to  speak :  why  must  I  publia 
this  song  to  erery  one  ?  And  when  my  spirit  rests  afte 
the  divine  hymn,  God  commands  me  to  vaticinate  a&esl 
I  know  the  number  of  the  grains  of  sand,  and  the  measm 
of  the  sun,  and  the  height  of  the  earth,  and  the  number  ( 
men,  of  the  stars,  and  of  the  trees,  and  of  the  beasts,"  &< 
(Traits  de  la  cr^ance  des  peres  k  I'occasion  de  Tesprit  attr 
bu6  aux  Sibylles,  par  David  Blondel,  Oharenton,  165! 
p.  26,  64,  Ac. ;  or  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Sibyl,  p.  13 
According  to  Plutarch,  she  foretold  the  eruption  of  Vesuvii 
which  overwhelmed  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Stabij 
and  in  which  Pliny  the  naturalist  himself  is  said  to  ha) 
met  with  his  death  (Plut.  lib.  cur  nam  Pythia  nc 
amplius  reddat  oracula.) 

"Was  not  that  last  event,"  he  says,  "of  Cumsea  proclaimc 
by  the  Sibyl  long  beforehand  ?  I  speak  of  that  fiery  eruptic 
of  the  mountain,  of  that  swelling  of  the  sea,  of  that  throwii 
up  of  burning  rocks,  and  wind,  by  which  so  many  cities  we: 
destroyed,  so  that  no  wanderer  has  again  met  with  a  trai 
of  them."  The  CumsBan  Sibyl  was  called  Herophile  ai 
Amalthea,  and,  on  account  of  these  difierent  names,  Van 
has  styled  her  the  seventh.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassu 
Solin,  and  Pliny,  relate  many  wonders  of  her.  Her  bool 
were  the  most  trustworthy,  and  were  always  preserved  I 
the  Eomans  with  the  greatest  respect. 

The  fifth  and  also  very  celebrated  Sibyl  was  the  Erythrai 
which  some  regard  as  the  Persian.  She  announced  Ion 
beforehand  to  tibe  Lesbians  that  they  should  lose  the  sot( 
reignty  of  the  sea ;  and  she  is  said  to  have  positively  fow 
told  the  burning  of  Troy. 

The  sixth  is  the  Simian,  of  whom  Eratosthenes  speaki 
The  seventh,  according  to  Yarro,  the  Herophile.  The  eight 
was  the  Sibyl  of  the  Hellespont,  who  prophesied,  accordin 
to  Heraclides,  in  the  days  of  Solon  and  Cyrus.  The  nint 
the  Phrygian,  who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  CumaBai 
The  tenth  the  Tiburtina,  who  resided  by  the  Tiber,  and  wa 
honoured  as  a  goddess.  Long  after  her  death,  her  statu 
was  found,  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  and  it  was  placed  in  th 
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temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  by  order  of  the  senate  (Poi- 
sardus  de  Sibyllis,  p.  275.) 

From  these  Sibyls  proceed  the  Sibyllinic  Books,  which 
were  consulted  in  later  times,  not  only  in  sickness  but  in  ■ 
affairs  of  state,  and  which  were  regarded  in  Some  as  the 
keepers  of  human  destinies,  and  honoured  accordingly. 
Their  origin  is  as  wholly  unknown  as  the  history  of  the 
oracles.  Their  number  was  great,  but  at  the  same  time  un- 
certain, since  only  one,  the  Brythraic,  signed  her  books  with 
her  name.  They  are,  moreover,  of  two  kinds, — namely, 
the  books  of  the  elder  Sibyls,  that  is,  of  the  G-recian  and 
earlier  Eoman  times ;  and  the  later,  which  are  said  to  be 
much  falsified  and  fiill  of  interpolations.  Of  the  latter  there 
are  said  yet  to  remain  eight  books  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  Those  which  were  preserved  in  Some  were  a 
collection  of  various  Sibyls  and  oracles,  whch  had  been 
brought  together  from  different  places  and  times,  since,  ac- 
cording to  Lactantius  (Divin.  instit.  lib.  i.  c.  6)  every  Sibyl 
had  her  own  book ;  or  if  she  had  it  not,  yet  her  vaticinations 
were  taken  down  by  others  who  surrounded  and  counselled 
with  her.  These  books  contained,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
most  mysterious  language  and  symbolic  phrases — sometimes, 
however,  in  words  as  clear — the  unfoldings  of  the  future. 
At  first  they  were  permitted  only  to  be  read  by  descendants 
of  Apollo,  but  later  by  the  priests,  until  certain  persons  were 
appointed  in  B»ome  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  in  cases  of 
difficulty  to  answer  inquiries  from  them. 

The  history  of  the  manner  in  which  these  books  came  to 
!Rome,  and  what  was  their  fortune  there,  is  as  foUows  : — A 
little,  old,  and  unknown  woman  came  to  Tarquin,  the  king, 
at  Borne,  with  a  number  of  books.  According  to  some 
writers  she  had  nine  of  them ;  according  to  Pliny  only  three. 
It  was  believed  that  this  ancient  matron  was  the  CfumsBan 
Sibyl  herself,  and  that  she  offered  them  to  the  king  for  three 
hundred  gold  pieces.  The  king  laughed  at  so  high  a  price ; 
but  the  old  woman  threw  three  of  them  into  the  fire,  and 
then  asked  whether  the  king  would  give  the  same  price  for 
the  remaining  six.  The  king  thought  she  was  mad.  She  im- 
mediately threw  three  more  into  the  fire,  and  asked  him,  for 
the  last  time,  whether  he  would  yet  give  the  same  price  for 
the  remaining  three.    Tarquin  was  startled  at  tilQa&  ^\?e»sc^s^ 
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firmness,  and  gave  her  the  price.  The  woman  vanished,  and 
was  never  seen  again.  The  king  now  committed  these 
three  books  to  two  men  (duumviris)  for  their  careful  preser- 
'  vation  and  consultation,  by  which  Some  was  so  often  afber- 
wards  helped  in  her  need,  and  had  not  unfrequently  her 
fortunes  stated  beforehand.  Two  hundred  and  thirteen  years 
afterwards,  ten  more  were  appointed  to  their  guardianship 
(decemviri).  Sulla  added  five  more  (quindecimviri).  These 
watched  the  books,  and  gave  no  answers  out  of  them  except 
on  command  of  the  senate,  which  only  happened  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  extraordinary  prodigies,  on  the  occurrence  of 
some  public  misfortune,  or  when  affairs  of  extreme  im- 
portance were  in  agitation. 

According  to  the  historians  Livy,  Suetonius,  and  Tacitus, 
these  books  were  preserved  in  the  capitol,  which,  however, 
was  soon  aflerw^s  burnt  down.  But  the  books  were 
saved,  and  carried  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Falatinus,  which 
also  was  afterwards  burnt  down.  The  books  of  the  Cumaaan 
Sibyl  were  preserved  in  profound  secresy,  and  these,  they 
say,  were  by  no  means  burnt,  being  kept  in  a  stone  chest 
which  was  buried  in  the  earth.  Dionyems  of  Halicamassus 
(Antiq.  Bom.  i.  4)  says :  "  These  books  remained  uninjured 
in  a  subterranean  cave  of  the  capitol  in  a  stone  chest  till 
the  Marsian  war.  After  they,  in  whatever  manner  it 
might  be,  were  lost  or  destroyed,  Augustus  sent  three  am- 
bassadors, F.  Gabinus,  M.  Otacillius,  and  L.  Valerius,  to 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Italy,  but  especially  to  the  Erythraean 
Sibyl,  to  collect  everything  which  could  possibly  be  obtained 
of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  for  they  valued  them  as  the 
Palladium  of  the  empire. 

From  this  it  may  have  proceeded  that  the  books  became 
much  enlarged,  and  probably  very  fuU  of  false  interpolations. 
Their  number,  according  to  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  was  so 
great,  and  their  contents  so  falsified,  that  Augustus  is  said 
to  have  burnt  about  two  thousand  of  them,  and  only,  after 
a  close  investigation,  retained  eight  of  the  smallest.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  the  collection  of  Augustus  was  itself 
burnt  under  Julian.  In  the  meantime,  it  appears,  from  a 
careful  inquiry,  that  the  Cumaean  books  were  not  lost  under 
Augustus ;  since  in  the  first  place  they  are  said  to  have 
been,  in  many  hands,  aa  Yarro  testifies ;  and  secondly,  as  they 
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were  rescued  in  good  time  at  the  burning  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Palatinus.  Flavins  Vopiscus  (in  Aureliano,  lib.  xxiii.) 
says: — "If  there  had  not  been  timely  assistance  at  the 
^re,  the  Cumsean  books  would  have  perished.  Augustus  is 
said  to  have  ordered  these  books  to  be  transcribed,  because 
the  characters  in  which  they  were  written  could  nor  be 
read  without  difficulty  ("  jussu  Augusti  transcripti  a  pon- 
tificibuB  quia  characteres  exsolescebant.")  Accordiug  to 
the  inquiries  of  Crasset,  they  were  first  burnt  after  the 
time  of  Constantino  the  Great  in  the  year  339  a.d.  by  one 
Stilikon,  who  introduced  the  Gt)ths  into  the  country,  and 
destroyed  the  Sibylline  books  beforehand,  that  no  aid  might 
be  obtained  from  them. 

The  abodes  of  the  Sibyls  were  for  the  most  part  remote 
and  quiet  places,  especially  caves,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Oracles  in  Greece;  and  in  Boeotia,  which  abounded 
vdth  such  caves  and  dens,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  chief 
oracles  were  found.  Near  Cumae,  the  whole  country 
was  volcanic ;  steaming  water,  and  vapour  of  sulphur,  made 
them  often  inaccessible  to  the  wanderer.  The  vapours 
ascending  from  the  Grotto  del  Cane  and  the  Avemian  Lake 
were  of  so  fatal  a  nature  that  even  birds  approaching  fell 
dead  out  of  the  air.  "  If  it  were  now  the  question,  as  it 
frequently  has  been,  whether  the  whole  story  of  the  Sibyls 
and  Oracles  is  not  fabulous,  it 'may  be  answered  that  there 
is  no  subject  on  the  truth  or  which  the  testimony  of  all 
historians,  poets,  and  philosophers,  is  so  completely  agreed. 
For  the  rest,  the  Sibyls,  like  the  Oracles  and  our  mesmeric 
sleepers,  made  known  their  visions,  now  in  metaphors  and 
hints,  now  by  writing  and  words,  for  they  prophesied,  says 
ServiuB  (Servius  ad  Marouis  verba :  Tribus  modis  futura 
prssdicit,  aut  voce,  aut  scriptura,  aut  signis,  horrendas 
canit  ambages  antroque  remugit  obscuns  vera  involvens — 
Maro.)" 

Besides  the  philosophers  and  historians,  Grecian  and 
Boman, — ^as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Strabo,  iElian,  Pausanias, 
ApoUodorus,  Lucian,  Homer,  Aristides,  Plutarch,  Varro, 
Cicero,  Diodorus,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Livy,  Elorus,  Valerius, 
Dionysius  of  HalicarnasBus,  Pliny,  VirgU,  Ovid,  Juvenal, 
etc., — ^they  are  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  who  most 
eminently  maintained  the  truth  of  the  Oracles  and  the 
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testimony  of  the  Sibyls.  The  holy  fathers  have  often  not 
only  brought  forward  the  evidence  of  the  Oracles  to  con- 
vince the  unbelieving,  because  these,  ages  beforehand,  an- 
nounced the  advent  of  Christ.  The  Sibyls  were  to  the 
heathens  what  the  prophets  were  to  the  Jews.  Their  books 
contained  especially  the  mysteries  of  religion,  on  which 
account  they  were  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Emperors,  in 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  to  be  read.     St^  Justin  com- 

Elains  loudly  against  this  prohibition,  in  his  defence,  since 
e  produced  the  oracles  to  confound  the  incredulous.  As 
the  early  Christians  disregarded  this  prohibition,  and  only 
the  more  addicted  themselves  to  the  reading  of  them,  they 
were,  therefore,  denominated  Sibyllines  (Origenes  contra 
Celsum,  lib.  vii.) 

Amongst  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  who  most  celebrated 
the  oracles  stand  pre-eminent  the  Pope  Clemens,  Justin 
Martyr,  Athenagoras,  TheophiLus  of  Antioch,  Eusebius, 
LactantiuB,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  St.  Ambrose,  Jerome, 
Augustin,  and  Isidor  of  Seville,  who  all  supported  the  truth 
of  Christianity  by  the  evidence  of  the  Sibyls.  One  remarkable 
place  is  found  in  Justin  (Admonitorum  ad  Qrsecos)  which 
describes  admirably  the  somnambulic  condition  of  Sibyls : — 
"  Ees  multas  et  magnas  recte  et  vere  dicunt,  nihil  eorum, 
quse  dicunt,  intelligentes.  SibyllsB  enim  haudquaquam  sicuti 
poetis  etiam  postquam  poemata  scripsere,  facultas  fuit, 
corrigendi  atque  expolienda  responsa  sua,  sed  in  ipso  afflatus 
tempore  sortes  illsB  suas  explebat  et  evanescente  instinctu 
ipso  simul  quoque  dictorum  memoria  evanuit." 

Onuphrius,  who  wrote  a  book,  also  spoke  of  them  in  a  later 
century,  as  did  also  Sextus  of  Sienna,  F.  Canisius,  Salmeron, 
and  otners.  How  generally  received  and  sacred  with  them 
was  the  voice  of  the  Sibyls,  is  still  attested  to  us  in  the  mass 
for  the  dead,  where  it  says — "  According  to  the  testimony 
of  David  and  of  the  Sibyls,  the  last  day  of  wrath  will  termi- 
nate with  fire." 

'*  Dies  ir»,  dies  ilia, 
Solvet  seclum  in  favilla. 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla." 

That  the  Oracles  in  the  prophesying  also  announced  the 
coming  of  Christ,  is  proved  by  many  places  to  be  found 
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scattered  through  the  writers  we  have  mentioned.    We  will 
bare  quote  some  from  both  heathens  and  Christians : — 

Cicero,  who  lived  seventy  years  before  Christ,  seems  to 
c<Mrroborate  these  prognostications  of  the  coming  of  Christ 
by  the  Sibyls,  where  he  says — "  If  we  attend  to  the  rhymes 
of  the  Sibyls,  they  tell  us — *  He  whom  we  hold  to  be  the 
true  king,  we  must  also  style  king,  in  order  to  become  happy. 
And  if  these  things  are  contained  in  those  books,  to  what 
man  and  to  what  times  do  they  apply  ?'  "  (Cicero  de  divi- 
nation, lib.  ii.  c.  110.)  Virgil,  the  prince  of  poets,  forty 
years  before  Christ  sings  (Yirgil,  Eclog.  iv.)  : — 

*'  Jam  nova  progenies  ocelo  demittitar  alto, 
Ultima  GomsBi  venit  carminis  stas, 
Jam  redit  et  Yirgo,  redeunt  Satumia  regna,  etc. 
Tu  modo  nascenti  puero,  qui  ferrea  primtuu 
Desinet,  ao  toto  surget  gens  aurea  mundo, 
CSasta  Luoina  £eiye." 

That  is, — "  A  new  race  is  sent  down  to  us  from  heaven, 
the  last  of  the  ages  sung  by  the  CumsBan  Sibyl,  etc.  There- 
fore, chaste  Lucina,  be  gracious  to  this  boy  who  shall  be 
bom,  through  whom  the  iron  age  shall  cease,  and  the  golden 
one  shall  be  brought  into  the  world." 

Tacitus  (lib.  zi.)  says — ^'Fluribus  persuasio  inerat  antiquis, 
eo  ipso  tempore  fore,  ut  valesc^ret  oriens,  profectique  Juds^ 
potirentur."  Suetonius  (in  Vespasiano)  and  Livy  were 
enemies  of  the  Christians ;  ^et  they  speak  of  a  very  ancient 
prophecy,  that  a  man  bom  m  Jud»a  should  become  master 
of  the  whole  world.  One  of  the  most  furious  enemies  of 
the  Christians,  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  forbade  the  books  of 
the  Sibyls  to  be  read  under  the  severest  penalties.  But  as 
he  did  not  see  his  way  dear  in  the  Markoman  war,  he  wrote 
to  the  senate  a  letter,  in  which  he  said — "  I  wonder,  holy 
£githers,  that  it  is  so  long  delayed  to  open  the  Sibylline  books, 
as  if  they  belonged  onLj  to  the  Church  of  the  Christians, 
and  not  to  the  temple  of  all  the  gods." 

St.  Augustin  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
especial  defender  of  the  Sibylline  books  amongst  the  Others 
(De  civitate  Dei,  lib.  xviii.  c.  23.)  In  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  work  he  speaks  of  the  Sibyls,  and  quotes  seven- 
and-twenty  verses  of  the  Eiythrsean  Sibyl,  which  foretold  the 
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coming  of  Christ,  and  his  sufferings.  His  words  are — "  He 
will  ML  into  the  hostile  hands  of  the  wicked ;  with  poisonous 
spittle  will  they  spit  upon  him ;  on  the  sacred  back  they  will 
strike  him ;  they  will  crown  him  with  a  crown  of  thorns ; 
they  will  give  him  gall  for  food,  and  vinegar  for  drink.  The 
veil  of  the  temple  will  be  rent,  and  at  mid-day  there  will  be 
a  darkness  of  three  hours  long.  And  he  vnll  die,  repose 
three  days  in  sleep,  and  then,  in  the  joyful  light,  he  will 
come  again  as  the  first." 

The  learned  Jesuit  Canisius  refers  to  other  oracles  which 
had  foretold  the  same,  which  he  says  he  drew  from  un- 
printed  manuscripts,  which  Bethulejus  also  mentions.  Lao- 
tantius,  also,  refers  to  these  prophecies  (Divin.  institut.  lib.  i) 
"  I  do  not  doubt,"  he  says,  "  that  in  earlier  times  the 
books  of  the  Sibyls  were  regarded  as  absurdities,  because 
they  were  not  understood.  People  called  the  miracles  ad- 
ventures, of  which  neither  the  time,  the  place,  nor  the 
worker,  were  identified." 

What  Justin  Martyr  writes  is  very  remarkable  (Justin 
Martyr  adversus  gentes  oratio,  Admonitorum  ad  Graecos). 
"  It  would  be  easy  to  determine  which  is  the  true  religion 
if  people  observed  what  the  prophets  and  the  Sibyls  have 
foretold.  The  Sibyl  was  bom  at  Babylon,  and  came  thence 
to  CumsB,  where  she  revealed  future  things.  In  the  midst 
of  her  dwelling  are  three  cisterns  hewn  in  the  stone  for 
bathing.  The  Sibyl,  though  she  speaks  great  and  wonderful 
things,  knows  not  herself  what  she  says.  Especially  when 
she  begins  to  lose  the  inspiring -spirit,  she  loses  at  the  same 
time  the  memory  of  all  that  she  has  foretold.  Therefore 
people  are  not  accustomed  to  wonder  at  the  deficiencies 
which  are  found  in  the  books ;  the  fault  lies  not  in  them, 
but  in  those  who  wrote  the  deliveries  down,  and  who 
through  ignorance  did  not  write  them  down  ftdly  or  cor- 
rectly." Still  more  important  is  what  he  says  in  his  second 
defence,  which  he  laid  before  the  Emperor  Antoninus,  and 
in  which  he  greatly  complained  that  the  Christians  were 
forbidden  to  read  the  books  of  the  Sibyls.  According  to 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  even  the  Apostle  Paul  defended  the 
oracle,  which  we  learn  firom  the  inquiries  of  Crasset  (Crasset, 
1.  c.  p.  12.)  Clemens  makes  the  Apostle  speak  thus: — 
"  Take  the  booka  of  the  Greeks ;  behold  the  Sibyl,  how  she 
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maintains  the  unity  of  the  godhead,  and  all  things  which 
shall  come  to  pass.  Take  Hystaspes,  and  read  him,  and 
you  will  see  that  he  speaks  clearly  and  openly  of  the  Son  of 
Gk)d."  To  this  place  belongs  the  passage  in  Plato — "  We 
derive  great  benefit  from  that  rage  which  we  see  in  the 
prophetesses  of  Delphi  and  Dodona,  when  under  the  divine 
influence.  If,  therefore,  we  were  here  to  relate  all  that  the 
Sibyls  and  others  have  foretold,  we  should  require  much 
time  and  labour ;  but  these  things  are  so  well  known  to  the 
world,  that  they  require  here  no  further  remark."  In  Varro 
(Varro  de  re  rustica,  lib.  i.  c.  1.)  it  is  said : — "  I  will  not 
eoncede  that  the  Sibyl  has^not  sung  what,  as  well  during  her 
life  as  since  her  death,  has  been  of  so  much  advantage, 
whose  books  we  still  publicly  consult,  if  we  desire  to  learn 
what  we  are  to  expect  from  this  or  that  prognostication." 

Knally,  Constantino  the  Great  gives  the  highest  and 
most  weighty  testimony.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more  remark- 
able that  his  speech  on  the  Sibyls  was  read  in  the  first 
council  of  the  church  at  Nicaa.  He  had  still  the  books,  and 
it  was  not  till  fifty  years  after  his  death  that  they  were 
burnt  (Crasset.)  To  the  literature  regarding  the  Sibyls 
belong  also  the  following  writings : — ^E.  Schmidii  Sibyllina, 
Wittemb.  1618  ;  Gutbier,  de  Sibyllis  ejusque  oraculis,  1690 ; 
GTaetani,  de  Sibyllis,  1766 ;  Poseus,  Sibyllarum  icones. 
Colon.  1756;  Wagneri  Inquisitio  in  oracula  Sibyllarum, 
Pubing.  1664 ;  Koerber,  de  Sibyllarum  libris,  G^erae,  1680 ; 
Mark,  de  Sibyllinis  carminibus,  Francof.  1682;  Sibyllina 
>racula  cum  commentario  Galsei,  Amstel.  1689. 
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It  has  generally  been  believed  that  the  Oracles,  through 
;lie  coming  of  Chnst,  had  lost  their  voice,  and  that  nothing 
ivas  ever  diterwards  to  be  heard  from  them.  This  belief  had 
ts  foundation  in  the  ignorance  of  their  nature,  and  in  the 
luperstitious  notion  that  the  devil  through  them  carried  on 
lis  evil  work.  This  idea  was  strengthened  by  some  occa- 
doual  answers  of  the  Oracles  themselves,  and,  amongst 
>tliers,  Porphyrius  received  this  response — "  The  voice  comes 
JO  longer  to  the  priestess  ;  she  is  condemned  to  a  long 
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silence."  To  Augustus,  too,  who,  accord^g  fo  Suidas  and 
Nicephorus,  sent  to  the  Oracle  to  inquire  w&at  successor  he 
should  have,  it  was  answered—^"  The  Hebrew  child,  whom 
all  the  gods  obey,  drives  me  hende." 

But  the  Oracles  did  not  cease  with  Christ,  since  they  con- 
tinue still  to  speak;  on  the  contrary,  the  clear  light  was 
indeed  first  kindled,  and  made  so  strong  that  no  storm  or 
wind  has  power  to  extinguish  it ;  while  before  it  only  foraid 
security  in  dark  caves.  We  can  prove  this  from  the  earlier 
histories.  Plutarch,  who  lived  after  Christ,  says  expressly: 
"  The  Oracle  of  Lebadia,  that  of  Trophonius  and  of  Delphi, 
continue  still."  In  another  place  he  savs,  "  The  temple  of 
Delphi  is  more  splendid  tban  ever,  all  dilapidations  are 
repaired,  and  new  buildings  erected,  so  that  the  little  city 
of  Delphi  draws  its  support  from  it." 

Suetonius,  in  the  Life  of  Nero,  relates  that  the  Oracle  of 
Delphi  warned  Nero  beforehand  that  he  should  beware  of 
his  three-and-seventieth  year.  Nero  believed,  therefore, 
that  he  should  live  to  that  age,  and  did  not  dream  of  the 
three-and-seventy  years*  old  Galba,  who  deprived  him  of 
the  empire.  Plulostratus  speaks  of  Apollonius,  who  lived 
ninety  years  after  Christ,  and  who  had  visited  the  Oracles 
of  Amphiaraus,  of  Delphi,  and  Dodona.  Julian  sent  to 
Delphi  to  inquire  whether  he  should  undertake  the  expedi- 
tion against  Persia.  Dionysius  says  that  Amphilochus 
vaticinated  in  dreams  two-hundred-and-fifty  years  after 
Christ.  Maerobius  relates  that  in  the  times  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  the  god  at  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  and  Fortuna  at 
Antium,  still  flourished.  According  to  Kinderling  on  "  The 
Somnambulism  of  our  time  compared  with  the  Incubation 
or  the  Temple-sleep  and  Soothsaying  of  the  Ancient  Pagans," 
1788,  the  temple-sleep  was  still  in  practice  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  people  were  so  confident  of  help  in  the 
temples  that  even  to  have  imagined  themselves  in  a  temple 
in  a  dream  was  considered  a  sign  of  convalescence,  ^e 
Greeks  yet  fast  on  certain  days,  in  order  more  surely  to 
obtain  dreams.  But  with  Constantino  the  temple  estabHsh- 
mentd  entirely  ceased,  as  he  forbade  all  offerings  most 
strictly,  as  CsBsar  already  had  pronounced  sentence  of  death 
on  all  pagan  soothsayers.  /  [ 

High  as  stooi  ttie  xe^ut^tlou  of  the  Sibyls  amongst  the  I 
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IRomans,  still  higher  were  the  Oracles  esteemed  amongst  the 
Greeks ;  yes,  even  the  expounders  of  the  Sibylline  books 
sometimes  referred  directly  to  the  Oracles  as  to  a  higher 
authority.  Apollo  was  very  early  paid  divine  honours  by 
the  Bomans.  The  Consul  firutus  sent  to  Delphi  to  seek 
coillnsel  on  account  of  the  evil  auguries  which  created  such 
anxiety  in  Home  ;  and  about  461  years  befoi-e  Christ  a 
temple  was  built  to  Apollo,  and  the  Vestal  virgins  were 
appointed  to  the  service  of  it.  Not  long  afterwards 
JEsculapius  was  not  less  honoured  here  than  in  Epidaurus, 
having  come  in  this  manner  to  Rome.  In  a  very  fatal 
sickness  amongst  the  people,  the  Sibylline  books  were 
opened,  and  the  interpreters  themselves  counselled  that  a 
deputation  should  go  to  iElsculapius  to  seek  his  advice. 
Quintus  Apulinus  was  therefore  sent  thither  the  next  year. 
WTien  he  had  delivered  his  message,  instead  of  an  answer, 
a  serpent  rolled  itself,  to  the  admiration  of  all,  out  of  the 
temple,  down  to  the  shore,  sprang  into  the  ship,  and  laid 
itself  down  quietly  in  the  cabin  of  the  ambassador. 

According  to  Ovid  (Metamorph.  lib.  xv.  v.  622)  the 
ambassador  received  through  a  dream  the  revelation  that 
.^sculapius  would  change  himself  into  a  serpent.  Some  of 
the  Asclepiads  immediately  accompanied  him,  to  make  the 
Bomans  acquainted  with  the  service  of  the  god.  When 
the  anchor  was  cast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  the  snake 
sprang  upon  the  Tiber  island,  and  laid  himself  quickly  down. 
This  was  a  sign  to  them  that  the  god  must  here  be  honoured. 
A  temple,  therefore,  was  built  on  the  spot,  and  the  worship 
established  on  the  same  plan  as  at  Epidaurus.  Under  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  the  temple  of  JEsculapius 
was  so  much  frequented,  and  so  celebrated  on  account  of 
the  cures  done,  that  masters  sent  their  slaves  thither  tb 
be  healed ;  and  by  a  decree  of  the  emperor  all  so  healed 
became  free  (Sueton.  in  Claud.)  Petronus  also  corroborates 
this  statement  by  the  assertion  that  in  Nero's  time  these 
consultations  in  the  temple  were  very  common ;  and  Pliny 
gives  some  of  the  curative  means  recommended ;  amongst 
others,  the  roots  of  the  wood-rose  against  the  bite  of 
yenomous  creatures.  Others  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  ^lian  and  G-alen.  The  Egyptian  Serapis  had  also  a 
high   reputation  amongst  the  KomaoLa*)   veA  ^  ^-^^^^ 
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temple  was  soon  afterwards  built  by  Junius  Bubulcus  to 
Hjgeia.  In  consequence  she  became  honoured  as  the 
goddess  of  health  (dea  salus),  and  was  generally  represented 
with  a  serpent,  and  with  a  sacrificial  cup  in  her  hand.  Isis 
had  a  temple  in  the  field  of  Mars,  which  was  again  destroyed 
fifty  years  before  Christ.  Minerva  was  worshipped  by  the 
Eomans  under  the  name  of  the  prophetess  (fatidica  medica). 
Mercury  and  Hercules,  according  to  Livy,  were  also 
honoured  as  medical  divinities.  Lucina  was  held  in  high 
veneration  by  the  women,  as  the  goddess  of  birth. 

Much  might  be  said  on  the  magic  of  the  Bomans  which 
would  agree  with  the  modes  of  magnetic  treatment,  or  still 
more  with  the  means  of  conducting  the  magnetic  fluid,  if 
we  had  not  already  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  resemblance. 
In  no  country  was  it  carried  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  supersti- 
tion— yea,  of  madness  and  of  abuse — as  amongst  the 
Eomans.  Frequently  the  commands  of  the  senate  and  the 
sternest  imperial  prohibitions  were  totally  ujiavailing  to 
check  the  horrible  abuses  and  corruptions  resulting  from  its 
practice.  So  early  as  under  the  consulate  of  Lucius 
^milius  Paulus  many  magicians  were  expelled  from  Home.  . 
The  severe  prohibitions  of  Julius  Caesar  and  the  Emperor  | 
Constantino  are  well  known.  Tinder  the  government  of  j 
Marcus  the  greater  part  of  the  magical  books  were  destroyed  I 
by  a  legal  order. 

But  there  have  been  many  zealous  defenders  of  magic, 
who  have  brought  forward  such  means  of  cure,  the  number    i 
and  peculiar  properties  of  which  it  would  carry  us  too  far 
to  enumerate ; — amongst  others,  Asclepiades,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Pompey  the   Great,  and  cured  many  severe 
diseases  by  the  magical  art.     To  cure  the  falling  sickness, 
he  caused  the  patient  to  bind  upon  his  arm  a  cross  with  a 
nail  driven  into  it.     Xenocrates  is  known  as  a  magician,  as    | 
well  as    Basilides    and  Karpocrates,   and  their   disciples.    ' 
Julianus,  the  necromancer  (Theurgns),  won  the  highest 
reputation,  and  is  said  even  to  have  driven  the  plague  out    ' 
of    Eome    by    magical    power.      Equally  celebrated  was    , 
Apuleius,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who  wrote  much  that  is    i 
interesting  on  magic.    Amongst  the  physicians  there  were 
many  who    successfiiUy  exercised  this  means.      Serenus   | 
Samonicus  cured  agvie,%  honing  bones  round  the  neck,  in 
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U  very  short  time,  and  attributed  great  power  to  amulets 
'and  to  certain  words,  as  we  learn  by  his  Abracadabra. 
MarcelluB  the  empiric,  iEltius,  and  Alexander  Trallian,  have, 
«s  defenders  of  magic,  both  used  and  described  such  means. 
Several  of  the  emperors,  moreover,  threw  themselves  into 
the  lists  of  the  enampions  of  magic ;  amongst  whom  the 
most  eminent  were  Antonine,  Caracalla,  and  Heliogabalus. 
Under  the  elder  Tarquin,  Attius  NsBvius  was  well  known  as 
a  very  remarkable  clirvoyant,  who  in  his  soothsayings  even 
revealed  to  the  king  his  thoughts,  and  gained  such  a  reputa- 
tion that  the  Somans  erected  a  statue  to  him.  We 
perceive  here  and  there,  moreover,  clear  traces  of  a  magnetic 
manipulation  resembling  our  own,  by  passes  with  the  hands, 
etc.  "  Unquestionably,"  says  Kluge,  "  is  the  manipulation 
with  strong  contact,  rubbing  and  stroking  with  the  hands, 
which  according  to  him  was  borrowed  principally  from  the 
Sdaves,  or  shampooing,  the  oldest  and  most  general  of  all 
manipidations"  (Description  of  Animal  Magnetism,  pp. 
403  and  4M).  Seneca  (Epist.  66)  says,  ''  Shall  I  deem 
Mucins  happy,  who  handles  fire,  as  if  he  had  lent  his  hand 
to  the  magical  performer  ?"  And  the  poet  Martial  sings 
(Martial,  iii.  Epigr.  82) : — 

**  Fercurrit  agile  corpus  arte  tractatrix, 
Manomque  doctam  spargit  omnibus  membris." 

In  Plautus  it  is  said : — "  How  if  I  stroke  him  slowly  with 
the  hand,  so  that  he  sleeps?"  (Plautus  in  Amphitryo).  It 
has  not  been  well  understood  what  this  touching  by  passes 
really  meant.  Here  I  find  more  than  I  sought.  It  is 
said,  '^  with  a  sofb  and  uplifted  hand"  (Basilii  Eabri 
Thesaurus  eruditionis  scholastics^,  t.  ii.  p.  25,  38). 

As  to  what  relates  to  the  curative  means  employed  by  the 
Oracles  in  difierent  cases  of  illness,  there  are  sufficiently 
detailed  accounts  to  inform  us  that  they  used  many — 
I  inscribed  them  on  sacred  tables — ^represented  them  by 
pictures,  and  often  engraved  their  uses  and  benefits  on 
>  pillars.  To  produce  metamorphoses,  they  had  various  magical 
.  means,  such  as  are  mentioned  by  Homer — ^dp/xaica  Xvypa  / 
'  war^dpfiaKoc — and  which  Circe,  to  effect  metamorphoses, 
mixed  together,  and  touched  with  her  magic  wand.    ^tVQ 
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Bhould  probably  know  more  if  we  had  the  writings  of 
Antipater,  Demetrius  Phalareus,  Artemon,  MUet,  iNicos- 
tratus,  and  Oeminus  of  Tyre,  etc. ;  still  there  is  hmre  and 
there  a  trace  to  be  found ;  and  probably  the  curo^tive  meaa^ 
of  Hippocrates  were  chiefly  such  temple  formulsB  as  he  had 
collected  from  the  sacred  tables. 

Pliny  and  Q^en  also  have  made  some  of  these  known. 
According  to  the  first,  amongst  others,  the  roots  of  tbe 
wild  rose  were  recommended  by  the  Oracle  against  the  bit^ 
of  a  mad  dog  (Plinv,  H.  N.  lib.  xxv.  c.  8)  ;  according  to  the 
latter,  the  root  of  tne  dittany  was  particulsa*ly  recommended 
by  the  Oracle  of  Phthas.  The  magnetic  passes  for  the  heal- 
ing of  sickness  were  not  unusual  in  the  times  of  the 
Eomans.  King  Pyrrhus  cured  the  spleen  by  a  touch  of  the 
foot ;  and  it  was  believed  that  in  the  great  toe  of  the  right 
foot  resided  a  divine  power.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  cured 
blindness  merely  by  touching,  and  was  cured  himself  of  a 
violent  fever  by  a  similar  touch  (^lius  Spartian.  vita 
Hadrian.)  In  the  same  manner  Vespasian  cur^d  blindness 
and  lameness. 

Of  the  inscriptions  themselves  on  the  pillars,  very  little  is 
known  to  us.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  there  yet  remained, 
as  I  have  already  shown,  six  such  inscriptions  in  the  temple 
of  Epidaurus,  and  these  inscriptions  were  composed  in  the 
Doric  dialect  (Pausan.  lib.  ii.  c.  27 ;  Strabo,  lib.  viii.)  Jn 
modern  times  there  have  been,  on  the  Tiber  island  at  Eome, 
a  marble  tablet  with  four  different  inscriptions  from  the 
temple  of  iEsculapius  dug  up,  all  referring  to  magnetical 
modes  of  treatment.  They  were  first  published  by  Mercu- 
rialis  in  his  work,  "  De  arte  gymnastica ;"  and  Q-ruter  has 
given  us  a  copy  of  them.  Fabret,  Tomasius,  Hundertmark, 
Sprengel,  and  Wolf,  have  communicated  them.  The  in- 
scriptions collected  by  Gruter  from  various  Eoman  monu- 
mental stones  all  say : — Visu  monitus ;  ex  visu  positus ;  in 
soimno  admonitus,  etc.  Marc.  Antoninus  thanks  the  gods 
for  the  means  revealed  in  sleep  which  healed  him.  Such 
monuments  were  also  dedicated  to  Serapis.  Many  such 
inscriptions  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Bibliotheque  du  Mag- 
n^tisme  animal,  par  MM.  les  Membres  de  la  Society  du 
Magnetisme,"  tom.  vi.  vii.  and  especially  viii.  1819. 

The  inscriptions  on  what  were  called  the  mosaic  tables 
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were  as  follows : — 1st.  "  In  tbe  days  which  are  past,  one 
Caius  who  was  blind  received  the  Oracle,  that  he  should 
approach  the  sacred  altar;  go  from  the  right  to  the  left ; 
Lay  the  iive  fingers  of  the  ha^d  on  the  altar,  and  then  hold 
the  hand  on  his  eyes.  And  behold !  the  blind  man  received 
sight  in  the  presence  of  the  applauding  people,  who  re- 
joiced that  so  splendid  a  miracle  should  still  take  place  in 
bhe  days  of  the  Bmperor  Aiitonine." 

2nd.  "  The  god  comtnanded  the  son  of  Lucius,  who  suf- 
fered under  a  stitch  in  the  side  without  intermission,  by  a 
aoctumal  apparition,  that  he  should  come  and  take  ashes 
&om  the  altar,  mix  these  with  wine,  and  lay  them  on 
bhe  ailing  side.  And  he  was  cured,  and  thanked  the  god 
publicly  before  all  the  people,  who  wished  him  happiness." 

3rd.  "Julian,  who  spat  blood,  and  was  given  over  by 
Bvery  one,  received  from  the  god  an  answer,  that  he  should 
some  and  take  from  the  altar  the  seeds  of  the  fir-tree,  and 
bake  these  for  three  days  mixed  with  honey.  And  the  man 
became  sound,  and  thanked  the  god  before  all  the  people." 

4th.  "  Valerius  Apex,  a  blind  soldier,  received  an  answer 
from  the  god  that  he  should  mix  the  blood  of  a  white  cock 
with  milk,  and  bathe  his  eyes  with  it  for  three  days.  And 
behold !  he  received  his  sight,  and  thanked  the  god  publicly." 

In  the  sentences  of  Solon  which  Stobaeus  has  collected, 
iccording  to  the  edition  of  the  Greek  Gnomic,  Von  Brunk, 
Strasburg,  1784  ;  of  Solon,  Fragment  v.  B.  66 — 62,  it  says  :— 

*'  Great  Buffering  oftto  from  tririal  cause  lias  arisen, 
And  vainly  the  means  of  ^suagement  been  sought  for : 
Tet,  bitterly  tortured  with  heavy  and  racking  disorder, 
Touched  by  the  hand,  the  man  nas  been  suddenly  healM." 

Brunk  himself  attributed  this  to  the  magnetism  of  life. 

Another  place  in  Apuleius  is  also  frequently  quoted, 
which  says : — "  Quin  et  illud  mecum  repeto ;  posse  animum 
humanum,  et  puerilem  prsBsertim  simphcemque,  sen 
carminiun  avocaminto,  sen  odorum  delineamento  soporari  et 
ad  oblivionem  preesentium  extemari,  et  paulisper  remota 
corporis  memona  redi^  ac  redire  ad  naturam  suam,  quae  est 
immortalis  scilicet  et  divina,  ^tque  ita  veluti  quodam  sopore, 
fiitura  rerum  prsBsagire." 

As  to  what  regardis  the  theory  of  magnetism  amongst  the 
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mixed  with  much  aoperstition ;  and  their  doctrines  are,  miA^ 
or  leas,  of  modem  Platonic  origin. 

How  greatly  the  practice  of  conjuration  was  exerdsef 
amongst  the  Ivomans,  Plinj,  amid  yarions  other  instances, 
gives  us  abundant  eridence  in  bis  Natural  History  (xxx.  1, 
etc.)  He  complains,  however,  greatly  of  the  foreign  gods ; 
that  is,  of  invoking  foreign  divinities  with  native  ceremonies, 
as  he  instances  in  the  case  of  the  Druids  in  Britain,—; 
"  vatum  medicorumque  genus."  The  arts  of  necromancy 
were  by  no  means  practised  so  secretly  in  Some  as  in 
Greece ;  but  they  feU  into  far  greater  misuse  and  excess  in 
Home,  though  they  were  often  most  strictly  forbidden. 
''  Cum  multa  sacra  susciperent  Eomani,  magica  semper 
dimnarunt,"  says  Servius.  Divination  by  fruits  was 
already  forbidden  by  the  twelve  tables  (Pliny,  xxviii.  2).  As 
something  similar,  the  Bacchanalian  orgies  were  prohibited 
in  508,  and  human  sacrifices  in  657 ;  as  Pliny  says  (xxx.  1) : 
"Palamque  in  tempus  illud  sacra  prodigiosa  celebrata." 
Bully  condemned  to  death  all  "  qui  susurris  magicis  hominem 
occidorint,  qui  mala  sacrificia  fecerint  vel  habuerint,  venena- 
Quo  amafcoria  habuerint."  Valerius  Maximus  (i.  3)  relates 
that  it  was  forbidden  to  enquire  of  the  "  sortes  fortunaB"  at 
Pravoste.    In  the  meantime,  by  the  pressing  in  of  foreign 
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divinities    a    multitude    of   necromantic    arts    in    Eome, 
the  resolve  to  drive  out  these  was  taken  along  with  the 
prohibition  of  the  strange  deities.     "  Profani  ritus ;  super- 
stitionis  extem»  rea;  divi  sacrum  ritus;    actum   est    de 
k  sacris  iEgyptiis  Judseisque  pellendis,"  etc.  says  Tacitus. 
i      Necromancy  was,  however,  so  prevalent  that  it  was  classed 
with  treason  and  other  offences,  and  especially  with  the 
mixing  of  poisons.  '*  Proinde  ita  persuasum  sit  intestabilem, 
irritam,  inanam  esse,  habentem  tamen  quasdam  veritatis 
umbras,  sed  in  his  veneficas  artes  pollere,  non  magicas" 
(Pliny,  XXX.  2).     But  all  the  prohibitions  and  the  punish- 
ments were  unable  to  suppress  either  the  thing  or  the 
belief  in  it,  and  the  soothsaying  of  the  Chaldseans  and  the 
Egyptians  continued  in  vogue.     Thus  Agrippina  inquired 
of  the  Chalds&ans  (the  soothsayers)  as  to  the  future  fortunes 
of  Nero.     The  evil  of  the  times,  the  corruption  of  morals, 
and  the  decline  of  faith  in  the  native  gods,  were  not  without 
a  great  influence  in  the  matter ;  and  the  natural  disposition, 
••  e  cobIo  futura  et  verissima,"  to  learn,  displayed  itself, 
according  to  Pliny,  all  the   stronger.     The  black  magic 
became  eventually  the  affair  of  the  common  people ;  and 
magic  had  that  singular  fate  that  it  was  diffused  by  sooth- 
sayers and  old  women — *^  cantatrices  aniculsB ;"  and  amongst 
the  upper  classes  it  was  cherished,  though  a  misunderstood 
new-Pythagorean  and  new-Platonic  philosophy,  and  acquired 
such  force  that  it  was  used  as  a  weapon  against  Christianity, 
which  its  enemies  were  not  able  to  combat  with  the  power 
of  the  Olympian  gods.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was  by  no 
means    denied  by  the   Christians,  as  they  regarded  the 
magical  reign  produced  by  the  Chaldseans  as  the  "legio 
ftilminatrix"  oi   the  devil.    The  art  of  necromancy  soon, 
therefore,  stood  no   longer  in  opposition  to  the  Graeco- 
!Boman  religion,  but  united  itself  with  these  in  a  new 
alliancecto  weaken  the  credibility  of  the  miracles  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

As,  therefore,  the  miracles,  as  we  have  abeady  seen,  were 
imitated  by  the  heathen,  especially  within  the  province  of 
natural  history,  and  as  the  powers  of  nature  may  be  wielded 
by  a  scientific  hand  in  a  manner  which  is  unknown  to  the 
majority  of  the  world,  it  is  plain  that  the  heathen  were 
able  in  part  to  produce  like  wojaders,  but  in  part  sought 
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behind  these  the  original  divine  principle.  Now  the  knowr 
ledge  of  the  secret  powers  of  nature  conduct^  fJEurther  and 
more  securely  to  a  reverence  and  firm  fidth  in  the  true 
Creator,  than  ignorance  and  a  terror  of  tilie  fifune,  which 
only  lead  to  superstition  and  perdition.  Therefore  we  find 
amongst  the  more  intelligent  heathen,  not  merely  ideal  per- 
formances in  art  and  science—  not  merely  a  moral  qojirse  of 
life  serving  for  an  example,  but  also  9,  religious  revelation, 
with  a  genuine  love  of  our  neighbour,  which  probably  would 
put  to  shame  the  majority  of  Ghristianp.  But  wherever 
Ignorant  and  mistaken  longings  to  practise  secret  arts  and 
perform  miiraoles  exist,  there  the  inquisitive  and  incautious 
experiment  avenges  itself;  and  this  is  ascribed  to  the  imagi- 
nary ruling  divinity  of  the  place. 

A  very  remarkable  example  of  this  kind  is  related  by 
Livy  (i.  c.  31).  TuUus  Hostilius  read  in  the  books  of 
Numa  of  the  mysterious  art,  in  order,  most  probably,  to 
produce  an  electrical  &re,  of  which  more  will  be  said  pre- 
sently. But  as  he  did  not  understand  the  matter  thoroiighly, 
and  went  awkwardly  to  work  with  it,  the  fire  was  indeed 
kindled,  but  destroyed  him  together  with  his  house.  Jupiter, 
in  whose  myth  that  electric  .fire  was  symbolised,  was  thus 
the  god  of  the  land  who  punished  the  criminal  daring  of 
the  unconsecrated. 

Before  we  explore  the  hitherto  unsuspected  traces  of 
magic  in  the  Mythology,  we  will  cast  a  glance  at  the  new- 
Platonic  school  of  Alexandria,  which,  for  the  history  of 
magic  and  the  doctrine  of  magnetism,  is  too  important  to 
be  passed  over.  The  new-Platonists  stood  at  the  point 
where  antiquity  and  the  modem  world  divide.  They  stood 
yet  nearer  to  the  mysteries,  and  knew,  in  a  ]place  like 
Alexandria,  certainly  much  more  of  them  than  people 
usually  imagine.  They  united  the  mystic  theology  of  the 
Egyptians  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the 
soothsaying  character  of  the  Therapeutists  is  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner  united  with  philosophical  acumen  in  the 
new-Platonism.  Therefore  the  new-Platonists  became  the 
connecting  links  of  the  old  pagan  views  of  the  world  with  the 
new  Christian  knowledge  and  faith.  Now,  no  antiquarian 
has  attempted  to  deny  that  the  knowledge  of  the  mysteries 
belonged  to    the  theology  of  the   Greeks  and  Eomans. 
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Mence  it  comes  that  the  influence  of  the  new-Platonic 
^bilosophj  in  the  fonnation  of  the  theology  and  philosophy 
of  the  middle  ages  was  so  predominant;  a  circumstanoe 
which,  the  closer  we  look  at  it,  is  certainly  more  important 
to  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  race  than  the  so- 
-called mystical  enthusiasm,  which  has  only  diffused  nonsense 
and  superstition. 

The  coming  together  of  the  Jews  who  had  returned  from 
Asia  with  Zoroastic  ideas,  and  of  the  Greek  philosophers 
and  Egyptian  mystics  at  Alexandria,  the  point  of  union 
-between  the  east  and  the  west,  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
life  and  traffic  of  the  time,  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era,  originated  that  remarkable  school  in 
which  at  once  all  the  tendencies  of  the  Greek  philosophy 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  orientals,  of  the  Jewish  Kabbalan 
with  the  reflections  and  speculations  of  the  later  occi- 
d^italists,  amalgamated.  The  new-Platonism  sought  to 
present  the  elements  of  theosophy  and  philosophy  according 
io  the  primeval  doctrines  of  the  oriental  prophets,  in  comr 
bination  with  the  poetical  Flatonism  and  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  in  the  form  of  Grecian  dialectics.  The  oriental 
doctrine  of  emanation,  the  Pythagorean  number  of  har- 
mony, Plato's  ideas  on  the  creation  and  the  separation  from 
the  world  of  sense,  constitute  the  proper  fabric  of  the  so- 
called  new-Platonic  eclectic  school. 

In  judging  of  this  school  we  have  to  distinguish  the 
highest  principles  of  theology  and  philosophy  from  the 
opinions  and  views  on  particular  circumstances  and  things 
in  the  world  of  nature  and  of  men.  We  will  here  only 
notice  the  notions  which  the  new-Platonists  had  respecting 
magic, — what  they  knew,  and  we  may  learn  something  from 
them.  In  this  department  we  And  much,  as  well  on  the  nature 
of  ecstasy  and  its  explanation,  as  that  in  an  historical  point  of 
view  we  obtain  guiaance  and  infomftation  respecting  the  aup 
dent  mysteries.  The  amount  of  these  revelations  we  perceive 
best  when  we  take  in  hand  the  writings  of  Plotinus,  rorphy- 
-lius,  and  lamblichus.  These  pre-eminent  spirits  exerted 
themselves  to  defend  falling  paganism ;  but  their  principles 
came  on  many  sides  so  near  to  Christianity,  that  they  un- 
consciously produced  a  powerful  influence  on  the  advocates 
of  that  reUgion,  and  on  the  age ;  and  their  views,  especially 
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through  Dionysius  Areopagita,  passed  over  to  the  mystics 
of  the  middle  ages,  according  to  whom  contemplation  and 
a  predominating  quietism  were  the  business  of  men. 

Ammonius  Saccas  is  said  to  have  been  the  chief  founder 
of  this  school  (220  b.o.)  He  said  that  the  philosophy 
which  originated  amongst  the  people  of  the  east,  which  was 
brought  by  Hermes  to  Egypt,  and  which  was  darkened  and 
disturbed  by  the  disputations  of  the  Greeks,  was  restored 
to  its  purity  by  Plato,  and  that  the  religion  of  the  people 
was  at  the  bottom  synonymous  with  this,  and  only  required 
to  be  freed  from  its  errors,  which  Jesus  especially,  an  excel- 
lent man  and  Mend  of  GK)d,  had  done ; — that  he  had 
the  art  to  purify  the  imagination  so  that  it  could  perceive 
spirits,  ana  by  their  help  could  perform  miracles  (Brucker, 
Th.  ii.  S.  211 ;  Biisching,  a.  O.  S.  476). 

The  most  intellectual  of  the  new-Platonists  is  Plotinus, 
who  lived  in  the  deepest  abstraction,  often  fasted  and  fell 
into  ecstasy,  in  which  he  immediately  perceived  the  moral 
condition  of  every  man,  and  penetrated  into  the  most  con- 
cealed things.  Once,  as  an  humble  widow  who  lived  in  his 
.  house  with  her  children  had  a  valuable  necklace  stolen,  she 
caused  all  the  inmates  to  pass  in  review  before  Plotinus, 
who  looked  sharply  at  them,  and  then  pointed  to  one,  with 
the  words — "  This  is  the  thief;"  and  the  man,  after  some 
denial,  confessed.  Porphyrins,  his  biographer,  also  relates 
of  himself  that  Plotinus  once  came  suddenly  to  him  and 
said — "  Thy  intention,  O  Porphyrins,  has  not  its  foundation 
in  the  spirit,  but  proceeds  from  a  bodily  ailment ;"  and  he, 
therefore,  advised  him  to  travel  to  Bome,  where,  indeed,  he 
was  cured. 

"Plotinus  arrived,"  says  Porphyrins,  "in  his  spiritual 
illumination  (^ai/xoyiv  0wr/)  at  the  du^ct  view  of  Grod, 
who  is  supreme  over  all  life  and  thought ;  for  union  with 
G-od  was  the  object  of  all  his  philosophy  and  his  cogitations. 
This  union  takes  place  through  abstract  contemplation,  siace 
G-od  is  not  without  but  within  us,  not  in  a  place  but  in  the 
spirit.  God  is  present  to  all,  even  to  those  who  do  not  per- 
ceive him ;  but  men  fly  from  him,  and  go  forth  out  of  him,  or 
rather  out  of  themselves.  The  union  with  the  body  is  only  in 
part,  as  when  one  has  his  foot  in  the  water,  and  by  elevation 
of  the  spiritual  centre  we  unite  ourselves  with  the  centre 
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of  the  universe.  Disembodied  things  are  not  separated  bj 
space,  but  by  the  difference  of  qualities ;  if  this  difference 
ceases,  they  are  immediately  near  each  other.  Now  as 
€k)d  is  ever3rwhere,  we  are  near  him  when  we  resemble 
him"  (^neid.  6.  lib.  ix.  c.  8.)  Men  breathe  and  live 
through  Q-od,  not  rent  away  from  him,  and  their  choice 
consists  in  their  inclination  towards  the  divine  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  attraction  of  the  corporeal  nature.  Through 
this  inclination  the  soul  raises  itself  into  the  region  where 
there  is  no  more  evil,  but  peace  only,  and  there  receives  her 
true  life  in  her  tranquil  union  with  the  Eternal,  by  which 
beauty,  uprightness,  and  virtue  are  produced,  and  the  real 
strength  of  the  spiritual  man ;  for  in  the  perfect  union  with 
G-od  the  soul  looks  into  herself  and  into  God,  glorified  and 
filled  with  the  divine  light,  without  any  earthly  weight, 
which  only  again  shows  its  power  by  darkening.  But  why 
does  the  soul  not  continue  so  ?  Because  she  has  not  yet 
quitted  the  earthly,  in  which  she  only  occasionally  reaches 
the  higher  vision,  by  which  the  gazing  spirit  is  at  rest,  and 
stands  at  once  above  reason  and  that  which  is  seen,  and  the 
perceiving  and  the  perceived  (subjective  and  objective)  are 
no  longer  two  but  one.  The  soul  is,  namely,  no  longer  self 
(purely  subjective),  but  she  is  different — that,  namely,  which 
she  beholds ;  she  passes  over  into  the  objective  as  a  point 
brought  into  contact  with  another  becomes  one  point  and 
not  two  (1.  c.  c.  10.)  Therefore  this  condition  is  somewhat 
incomprehensible,  because  one  cannot  make  that  which  is 
seen  intelligible  to  another  as  different  from  the  seer. 
Thence  came  the  prohibition  concerning  the  mysteries,  not 
to  impart  the  divine  to  the  uninitiated,  because  it  is  essen- 
tially unimpartable  to  him  who  does  not  by  his  own  percep- 
tion participate  in  it. 

In  the  highest  state  of  contemplation  the  soul  is  at  per- 
fect rest,  disposed  to  nothing  more  ;  transcending  the 
beautiful,  and  ascending  above  the  choir  of  the  virtues,  as 
one  who  has  entered  the  holy  of  holies  and  has  left  the 
statues  of  the  temple  behind  him,  which  at  his  going  out 
again  are  the  first  visions  that  present  themselves.  These, 
according  to  the  ,order,  are  the  second  contemplations,  which 
present  themselves  after  the  first  and  innermost  con- 
templation or  vision,  whose  object  is  without  form  (objeo^ 
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live).'  Yet  is  the  vision  perhaps  not  a  vision,  but  another 
kind  of  seeing, — a  stepping  out  of  one's  self,  an  exaltaticm  and 
Bimplifying  of  one's  sen,  a  thought  in  rest.  Flotinus  asserts 
furtner  that  the  contemplators  must  approach  Gk>d  and  assimi- 
late themselves  to  him,  in  order  truly  to  know  him.  '*  The 
eye  would  never  see  the  sun,  if  it  were  not  of  the  nature  of 
the  sun — i/Xtoct^^c." 

The  workings  of  nature  take  place  also  in  opposing  beams 
upon  a  spiritually  wise  man  (dynamic)  :  namely,  out  of  the 
eternal  light-fountain  of  Gfod  flow  unceasing  images 
(powers),  shapes,  or  spirits,  like  the  Idolen  of  Heraclitus ; 
that  we  may  regard  the  universe  as  filled  with  spirits 
(Damonen),  and  animated  by  them ;  and  we  may  compare 
this  to  the  human  body,  in  which  all  parts  hang  together,  and 
stand' fast  in  manifold  sympathy.  The  wise  man  seeks  to 
discover  the  harmony  of  parts,  and  is  not  astonished  when  he 
finds  it  the  most  opposite  things ;  when  he  finds  stars  aCTeeing 
with  plants,  and  one  indicated  by  the  other.  There  exists  but 
one  only  power,  and  this  he  calls  the  magical  power  of  nature. 

To  the  community  of  spirits  which  surrounds  us  in  mani- 
fold forms  man  can  arrive  only  by  withdrawing  himself  fitun 
the  outward  sensual  attractions.  Thence  such  community 
is  obtained  in  ecstasy,  which  generally  is  the  work  of  spirits. 
Plotinus  himself  had  these  spirits  completely  in  his  power, 
and  through  this  he  healed  the  most  dangerous  diseases,  and 
obtained  thus  such  a  reputation  that  people  believed  him  to 
possess  a  demon,  by  whose  aid  he  foretold  future  events,  and 
performed  superhuman  actions.  His  confidant  and  scholar, 
torphyrius,  related  extraordinary  things  of  him.  He  also 
himself  knew  his  demon,  and  held  familiar  conversations 
with  him.  Amongst  other  things,  when  -Smilius  invited 
him  to  attend  the  service  of  the  church,  he  replied — "  The 
spirits  must  come  to  me,  not  I  to  the  spirits." 

By  the  help  of  spirits,  or  through  his  extraordinary 
spiritual  power,  he  was  able  to  operate  upon  his  enemies. 
When  a  strife  arose  between  him  and  one  Olympius,  as  to 
which  held  the  first  rank  in  philosophy,  Olympius  challenged 
hira  to  a  trial  of  magical  arts.  Plotinus  let  loose  upon  him 
all  his  science,  and  said  to  his  disciples,  "  Now  the  body  of 
Olympius  shrinks  together  like  a  purse ;"  which  Olympius 
foimd,  and  that  aop8iiiii\)i\i^,\iVi'a»t  he  abstained  from  his  hos- 
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fcility,  and  acknowledged  Ploturas  to  be  possessed  of  the 
highest  spiritual  power  (Porphyr.  yita  Plot.  e.  10).  For  the 
rest,  Plotinus  based  his  doctrine  on  the  idea  of  nniyersal 
harmony,  according  to  Plato  in  the  Banquet ;  yet  he  used 
certain  figures  to  unite  medical  science  with  theosophy,  and 
ascribed  an  especial  power  to  certain  words,  as  well  as  to 
harmonious  sounds,  which  wonderfully  expel  evil  spirits. 

Porphyrins,  one  of  the  most  renowned  eclectics,  had 
similar  views.  ^  The  mind,"  he  said,  '*  must  be  purified  if 
it  is  to  become  participant  of  the  vision  of  Gtoi  and  his 
angels.  There  are  good  and  bad  spirits ;  the  sood  conduct 
everything  to  healing,  insure  our  health,  and  assist  us  in 
our  business  and  exertions.  The  good  spirits  warn  us  in 
dreams  of  impending  dangers,  or  by  some  other  means'* 
(Porph.  de  abstinentia,  ii.) 

That  man  may  unite  his  soul  to  Gk)d,  Porphyrius  was 
firmly  pursuaded.  "  To  this  end,"  said  he,  "  there  requires 
no  sacrifice,  except  a  perfectly  pure  mind.  Through  the 
highest  purity  and  chastity  we  shall  approach  nearer  to 
GxkI,  and  receive  in  the  contemplation  of  Him  the  true 
knowledge  and  insight." 

Very  r9markable  is  the  letter  which  Porphyrius  wrote  to 
Anebo,  ah  Egyptian  priest  (Porphyrii  epistola  ad  Anebonem 
jEgyptium,  in  Iambi,  de  mystenis  ^gypt.  edit.  G-ale,  Oxonii, 
16787)  This  Anebo  was  probably  the  name  of  Anubis, 
the  son  of  Osiris,  who  had  a  temple  and  received  divine 
honours.  The  priest  also  bore  the  name  of  the  god.  In 
this  letter  he  puts  to  Anebo  nothing  but  questions  on  Gk)d, 
-*-on  the  demons,  on  prayer,  on  nature,  on  the  signs  of  sepa- 
ration of  the  corporeal  from  the  soul.  Whether  in  the 
apparitions  of  ecstasy,  G-od,  the  archangels,  and  angels 
6peak  with  us,  and  as  imorance  of  divine  things  is  a  closed 
fountain  and  a  defect  of  piety,  how  far  knowledge  or  want 
of  knowledge  extends.  On  all  these  questions  he  desired 
from  Anebo  to  learn  the  truth,  and,  above  all,  on  the  fore- 
knowledge of  future  things.  "  In  sleep,"  he  says,  "  we 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  future,  and  that  often 
without  any  convulsive  agitation  (sine  exstasi  tumultuosa), 
for  our  boav  is  really  in  rest.  But  yet  we  do  not  always 
perceive  thmgs  so  distinctly  as  when  awake. 

'^  Many  see  future  things  in  an  inspiration,  or  in  a  divine 
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transport,  and  this  truly  as  though  thej  were  awake  and 
their  senses  in  activity. 

"  Of  those  who  fall  into  a  transport,  I  see  some  who  are 
especially  excited  when  they  hear  a  song,  a  cymbal,  or  a 
drum ;  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Corybantes 
and  the  frenzied  (qui  Corybantismo  patiuntur,  aut  Sabazio 
obtinentur),  or  the  servants  of  Cybele  (aut  qui  deomim 
matri  operantur).  To  some  this*  happens  when  they  drink 
water ;  for  example,  to  the  priests  oi  Apollo  at  Colophon ; 
to  others  when  they  sit  at  the  entrance  of  a  cave,  as  the 
utterers  of  the  oracles  at  Delphi ;  to  others  through  the 
rising  of  steam  from  water,  as  the  prophetesses  at  Branchis ; 
to  others  through  certain  signs,  by  which  they  enter  into 
community  with  spirits,  etc.  Others,  again,  in  everything 
else  perfectly  self-possessed,  are  inspired  simply  by  the  imagi- 
nation, and  this  through  the  help  either  of  the  darkness, 
or  through  certain  drinks,  or  through  singing,  or  by  leaning 
on  some  particular  substance,  against  a  wall,  or  in  the  open 
air,  or  through  the  influence  of  the  sun,  or  even  of  a  planet. 
Others  also  have  prognosticated  through  birds,  entrails," 
etc. 

He  inquires  farther  regarding  the  arts  and  occasions  of 
soothsaying,   whether  gods    and   spirits   actually    become 
the  means  of  it,  or  whether  our  own    souls    vaticinate 
out  of  their  own  strength ;   whether  all  this  be  nothing 
more  than  an  inward  concealed  spark,  which  only  requires 
to  be  fanned  into  a  flame ;  or  whether  soothsaying  consists 
partly  of  divine  inspiration,  and  partly  proceeds  from  the 
soul's  own  power  ?     That  the  cause  lies  in  the  soul  itself 
appears  very  likely,  he  continues  (1.  c.  p.  4),  since,  in  some, 
vapours  and  incenses,  in  others  prayers  and  consecrations, 
are  necessary ;  and  to  this  it  must  be  added  that  not  all  vatici- 
nate, but  only  the  younger  and  more  delicate  persons.     Thus 
every  vaticination  proceeds  either  from  a  transport,  or  from 
diseased  confusion  of  the  imagination,  or  madness  (insania), 
or  from  too  long  and  much  watching,  or  from  an  excited 
imagination  during  sickness,  or,  finally,  from  magic  arts. 
The  whole  of  nature  and  all  parts  of  the  universe  have  a 
reciprocating  agreement:   nature,   so  to'  say,   is  but  one 
animal :  therefore  nature  and  all  parts  of  the  world  com- 
mimicate  their  prognoatvcations.    To  Porphyrins  it  did  not 
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seem  probable  that  Bpirits  must  neceBsarily  be  the  agents 
oi  vaticmatioii,  ^'wbioh  maj  otherwise,  and  &om  purelj 
natural  causes,  take  place ;  for  if  all  nature  stands  in  reci- 

frocating  agreement,  it  requires  onlj  that  the  inner  spark 
e  awakened,  in  order  to  give  a  view  of  the  parts  of  the 
whole.  This  is  a  natural  attribute  of  man,  which,  however, 
ifi  only  revealed  under  certain  circumstances."  Einallj,  he 
t  to  Anebo  this  question : — '^  What  then  do  the 
jtians  rep^ard  as  the  origin  of  all  things?  Then, 
ether  anything  can  stand  alone,  or  in  connection  with 
jmother  thing,  or  with  manyp  Whether  they  have  a 
physical  or  spiritual  idea  of  things  ?  Whether  they  deduce 
kli  tldngs  from  one  or  more  causes?  Whether  the  firet 
bodies  are  endowed  with  properties  or  not  P  And  whether 
they  believedmatter  tobecreatedor  uncreated?  Whether  men 
liave  actually  a  guardian  spirit  ^ven  to  them^ormore  of  them ; 
or  whether  even  every  part  of  the  body  has  not  such? 
*^  Far  it  appears  that  one  guards  the  health,  another  beauty ; 
jmd  that  over  all  these  individual  spirits  there  stands  a 
general  one.  Or  whether  there  be  one  guardian  for  the 
body  and  another  for  the  soul;  and  that  it  may  happen 
that  aoB  of  these  be  a  good  spirit  and  the  other  a  bad  one  ? 
1  8U{^ose  that  the  proper  guardian  is  a  part  of  the  soul 
itseli^  and  that  the  mind ;  and  that  those  only  are  happy 
who  have  a  wise  understandmg."  *^  Suspicor  autem 
dssmonefm  proprium  esse  quandam  anima  partem,  videlicet 
mentem  ;  eumque  esse  felicem,  qui  sapientem  habeat  intel- 
lectum"  (1.  c.  p.  1).  A  short  and  comprehensive  abridg- 
ment of  this  letter  may  be  found  in  Au^^istin.  de  civit.  dei, 
lib.  z.  c.  2. 

AU  these  questions  his  disciple  lambHchus  from  -Coele- 
Syria  endeavours  to  answer  in  his  work  on  the  Mysteries 
of  the  Egyptians  (lamblichi  Ohalcidensis  ex  Ckelesyria  de 
mystenis  jSigyptiorum).  I  will  here  notice  some  of  these 
answers  which  the  more  particularly  concern  us.  This 
lamblichus,  who  was  so  celebrated  for  his  extraordinary  cures 
and  for  his  learning  that  Ounapius  called  him  woarthy  of  admi- 
xation  (^av/iacriov),  and  Proclus  the  di\ine  (Bewv),  answered 
Porphyrius  first  (sect.  i.  cap.  3)  on  the  question  concerning 
the  gods,  thus : — "  The  idea  of  the  gods  is  imprinted  on  our 
aouls,  as  well  as  the  belief  in  spirits  which  are  com^re- 
TOL.  I.  G  a 
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hended,  not  from  reason,  nor  the  conclusions  of  reason,  but 
from  a  pure  and  simple  conception,  which  is  eternal  and  con- 
temporary with  the  soul.  He  defended  demons  as  mediators 
between  Gtod  and  men,  and  which  succeed  each  other  in 
regular  ranks,  so  that  those  nearest  to  the  gods  are  ethereal— 
the  demons  of  air,  but  the  souls  more  earthy."  The  more 
a  thing  is  bound  to  the  body  and  the  corporeal  world,  the 
more  it  is  confined  to  a  particular  place,  the  more  limited  and 
dependent  it  is ;  the  more  incorporeal  it  is,  and  nearer  to  Glod, 
the  more  unconfined  and  of  universal  presence  is  it  (sect.  i. 
c.  8).  The  prescience  of  the  gods  extends  oyer  all  things, 
and  fills  eye^hing  which  is  capable  of  it,  as  the  sunshme 
does.  As  regards  dreams  and  vaticination,  Plato,  in  his 
idea  of  genii  or  spirits,  has  exactly  divined  the  truth  :— 
"  They  are  they  who  reveal  to  us  the  future."  Thus,  he  is 
totally  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  Porphyry  that  it  is  the 
natiim  office  of  the  soul  to  prophesy.  His  theory  of 
dreams  and  of  prescience  contains  much  that  is  curious  and 
beautiful,  of  which  we  will  hear  a  little  more.  "  There  are 
good  and  bad  spirits ;  and  according  to  their  character  are 
the  vaticinations  true  or  false.  Vaticination  itself  is  not 
the  work  of  nature  or  of  art,  but  a  gifb  of  the  divine  bene- 
ficence. The  prophesying  conferred  on  us  by  the  gods  takes 
place  in  dreams,  or  in  a  medium  state  between  sleep  and 
waking,  or  in  a  state  of  full  wakefulness.  It  is  often  as  it* 
we  heard  voices  speaking.  Sometimes  an  invisible  spirit 
hovers  over  the  sleeping  one,  so  that  he  does  not  per- 
ceive it  with  the  eye,  but  becomes  conscious  of  it  by  a  par- 
ticular fiaculty  ;  and  this  performs  the  wonderful  service  of 
averting  the  troubles  of  the  soul  and  the  body.  When  the 
dreams  sent  by  G-od  are  over,  we  hear  a  broken  voice,  which 
teaches  us  what  is  to  be  done ;  often,  too,  we  hear  it  in  a 
middle  condition  between  sleep  and  waking.  Sometimes 
there  appears  a  pure  and  perfectly  quiescent  light  to  the 
soul,  during  which  the  eyes  remain  closed,  while  the  other 
senses  are  awake,  and  comprehend  the  presence,  the  speech, 
and  the  actions  of  the  gods.  But  all  this  is  perceived  with 
perfect  distinctness  when  the  eye  too  sees,  and  the  invi- 
gorated understanding  is  at  the  same  time  excited  with  that 
peculiar  faculty.  All  these  circumstances  are  of  divine 
origin  when  they  coutBiii  ^siL'^thing  of  a  prophetic  nature, 
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id  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  ordinary  sleep;  therefore, 
)eak  not  of  sleep  in  connection  with  divine  dreams." 
As  many  do  not  deserve  these  prognostications  in 
Lvine  dreams,  or  regard  them  as  human  things,  they 
%Ye  but  seldom  or  never  such  a  knowledge  of  the  future ; 
id  therefore  they  doubt,  and  this  very  unjustly,  that  there 
Lay  be  also  truth  in  dreams  (lamWch.  1.  c.  sect.  iiL  c.  2). 

At  the  approach  of  such  a  divine  inspiration  in  dream, 
3ke  heart  begins  to  droop,  and  the  eyes  involuntarily 
lose,  as  in  the  middle  state  between  sleep  and  waking, 
n  ordinary  dreams  we  sleep  fast  and  perfectly ;  we  cannot 
nith  sufficient  distinctness  determine  what  is  present  to  our 
nagination.  But  when  the  dream  comes  from  Gtod,  then 
'-e  do  not  sleep  ;  we  perceive  perfectly  all  the  circumstances, 
nd  that  much  more  ^  than  in  a  waking  state.  And  on 
bis  kind  of  dream  is  soothsaying  founded.  The  life  of  our 
oul  is  double :  a  part  adheres  to  the  body  and  a  part'  dis- 
evers  itself  from  it,  and  is  of  a  divine  nature  (altera  cor- 
•ori  annexa,  altera  divina  et  separabilis). 

In  the  waking  state  we  use  almost  always  only  the  cor- 
toreal  soul ;  in  sleep,  on  the  contrary,  we  are,  as  it  were, 
eleased  from  every  bond  of  the  body,  and  avail  ourselves 
f  that  circumstance,  and  of  body-detached  soul,  and  then 
his  spiritual  or  divine  part  quickly  awakes,  and  acts  according 
o  its  proper  nature.  Now  since  the  mind  relates  to  the 
»eing,  and  the  soul  contains  the  foundation  of  all  occur- 
■ences  already  in  itself,  it  is  no  wonder  if  out  of  a  general 
occasion  the  future  also  is  foreseen.  But  when  the  soul 
inites  her  double  nature — ^that  is,  the  life  of  the  body  and 
)f  the  understanding  with  the  general  spirit  out  of  which 
ihe  is  taken — then  will  she  demand  a  more  perfect  vaticina- 
tion :  then  she  becomes  fiUed  with  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
general  universe,  so  that  she  also  experiences  what  takes 
place  in  the  upper  world." 

"  If  the  soul  thus  strives  to  unite  herself  with  the  gods, 
she  receives  the  power  and  the  capacity  to  know  all  things 
— ^that  which  has  been  and  which  shall  be ;  she  illuminates 
all  times,  and  beholds  all  things  about  to  take  place,  regu- 
lates them  already  beforehand,  as  it  seems  best,  to  order,  to 
heal,  and  to  improve.  Where  there  are  feeble  invalids,  she 
renovates  them ;  if  men  commit  any  disorders  an    crime 
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she  restores  all  to  propriety  again.  She  discovers  arte 
deals  out  justioe  and  right,  and  estahlishes  the  order  of  Ha 
laws.  Thus  are  sickn^ies  healed  through  divine  dreams  ii 
the  temple  of  JElsculapius :  thus  has  the  art  of  heaha^ 
arisen  tmrou^h  the  ohs^ation  of  the  nocturoal  appantioni 
in  divine  visions.  Por  .^Bsculapius  learnt  medicine  from  hi$ 
£Either  Apollo  through  this  medium  of  revelation^  hy  whid] 
also  the  use  of  poisons  in  the  cure  of  diseases  was  intro- 
duced. JBsculapius  taught  the  science  to  his  chiyren,  atu] 
these  extended  it  farther.  The  whole  mighty  army  of  Alex- 
ander would  have  been  destroyed  if  Dionysius  had  not 
demonstrated  in  sleep  the  means  of  a.Tertin^  nameless  dis- 
asters. But/'  so  he  ends  this  chapter,  "  what  avails  it  to 
run  through  all  particular  instances,  as  I  see  eveiy  day 
similar  things  sufficient  to  render  superfiuous  all  reasoning, 
by  their  marvellous  appearance  P  These  things  are  enough 
to  have  demonstrated  the  truth  of  vaticination  through 
divioe  dreams, — what  it  is,  whence  it  comes,  and,  finalfy, 
what  advantage  it  confers  on  mankind." 

As  remarkable  is  what  he  says  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
chapters  : — "  The  diviner  receives  from  the  gods  different 
inspirations.     Genuinely  divine  inspirations  they,  however, 
only  receive  who  fully  dedicate  their  lives  to  the  gods,  or 
who  have  converted  flieir  own  life  into  a  divine  one ;  who 
are  no    longer  slaves  to  their  senses — "  neque  sensuum 
ntuntur  officio" — who  do  not  direct  their  views  merely  to  a 
selfish  end,  and  who  do  not  voluntarily  lay  open  their 
knowledge  to  the  day.    These  no  longer  lead  a  mere  animal 
or  human  life,  but  a  divine  one,  by  which  they  are  in- 
spirited and  guided.     Sometimes  there  hovers  an  invisible, 
bodiless  spirit  around  these  slumberers,  who  are  not  in- 
formed throngh  the  sight,  but  through  another  sense  and 
another  perception.     This  spirit  approaches  with  a  rushing 
sound,  surrounds  them  on  all  sides  without  touching  them, 
and  wonderfully  assuages  to  them  the  sufferings  of  the  soul 
and  of  the  body.     Sometimes  a  clear  and  tranquil  light 
illuminates  them,  by  which  the  eye  is  closed  and  bound ;  but 
the  other  senses  are  awake,  and  perceive  how  the  gods  walk 
in  the  light,  and  hear  what  they  say,  and  know  what  they 
do.   In  sleep  we  are  more  ireed  from  the  fetters  of  the  body^ 
und  enjoy  the  ideaa  aadthe  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  life : 
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and  then  awakes  the  diyine  and  inteUectual  form  of  the 
soul.  Then  is  the  soul  influenced  bj  the  whole  of  which  it 
is  a  part,  and  is  filled  with  wisdom  and  the  true  gift  of 
prophecy,  that  it  may  be  able  to  comprehend  the  origin  of 
things." 

"  There  are,  however,  different  kinds  of  this  divine  inspira- 
tion ;  therefore  the  appearances  are  different.  Either  Gk>d 
dwells  in  us  himseu,  or  we  consecrate  ourselves  to  him 
wholly.  Sometimes  we  are  participant  in  the  highest,  the 
intermediate,  and  the  lowest  degree  of  divine  power ;  some- 
times God  is  revealed  in  his  full  presence  to  us ;  sometimes 
it  is  a  union  through  inspiration.  Sometimes  the  soul  only 
partake,  of  the  inspiration ;  sometimes  the  body  with  it,  and 
so  the  whole  man — "  totum  animal.'*  According  to  these 
differences  appear  the  differenb  signs  in  the  inspired.  Some, 
namely,  are  agitated  through  their  whole  frames ;  others 
only  in  certain  limbs ;  others  again  remain  in  perfect  rest. 
Sometimes  a  well-regulated  harmony  is  perceived — ^a  dance, 
or  an  accordant  song;  sometimes  the  opposite  of  these. 
Sometimes  their  bodies  seem  to  grow  in  height,  sometimes 
in  breadth :  sometimes  to  hover  in  the  air.  Sometimes  thev 
perceive  a  soft,  melodious  voice;  sometimes  the  greatest 
variety  through  pauses,  and  deeper  or  higher  tones,"  &c. 
(sect.  iii.  c.  4,  5). 

.  "We  see  how  lamblichus  knew  the  condition  of  the  claip- 
vojant  to  the  very  smallest  particular,  and  how  correctly 
he  had  comprehended  and  described  the  different  anomalies 
of  this  condition.  The  cause  of  this  he  seeks  not,  however, 
in  the  body  or  in  the  soul,  but  in  G-od  alone.  "It  is  no 
transport,  but  a  secret  emotion  (motus  anagocicus).  It  is  a 
mediation  of  spirits  and  a  breath  of  G-od — enthusiasm.  It 
is  divine  light  and  the  spirit  of  God  that  pervades  and 
enlightens  us."  (See  the  Doctrine  of  the  Exegetic  Society 
of  Stockholm ;  the  Philosophy  of  Benathan,  etc.)  lambli- 
chus explains  the  assertion  of  Porphyry  that  some  directly 
fall  into  a  transport  if  they  hear  a  musical  instmmentt — 

"  What  is  usually  said  of  music  and  its  effects,  by  which 
our  minds  are  now  disturbed,  now  soothed ;  by  which  some 
are  excited  to  excesses,  others  to  peace  and  gentleness,  and 
in  which  different  minds  are  so  differently  affected — all  this 
appears  to  me  natural,  human,  and  not  divine.    But  the 
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godB  themsetves  have  their  own  harmony ;  and  when  song^  | 
and  music  are  dedicated  to  G-od  it  then  acquires  a  different  ^ 
relationship:  then  it  is  a  divine  music.  (Then  the  gods 
commimicate  by  their  presence ;  yes,  then  is  the  inspiration 
much  more  penect,  of  a  greater  power  and  a  more  liberal 
measure :  but  on  that  account  we  cannot  assert  that  the 
soul  before  it  was  united  to  the  body  arose  out  of  harmony* 
"We  may  more  reasonably  believe  that  the  soul  then 
belonged  to  the  divine  harmony ;  but  after  she  was  come* 
into  the  body»  and  there  hears  again  the  divine  tones,  she  i» 
so  affected  that  she  is  carried  away  by  them,  and  drinks  in 
as  much  of  this  harmony  as  she  can  contain.  And  in  this 
manner  every  one  may  comprehend  the  origin  of  this  divine 
prophesying  (sect,  iii:  c.  9) 

"  For  the  rest,"  says  lamblichus,  "  the  power  of  divining 
is  confined  to  no  spot,  as  Porphyry  appears  to  suppose  when 
he  speaks  of  water  at  Colophon,  or  the  subterranean  vapours 
at  Delphi,  and  of  the  stream  of  water  at  Branchis ;  and  if  it 
be  nothing  corporeal,  but  free,  and  unconfined,  throws  itself 
into  all  things  which  it  is  capable  of  pervading,  it  is  every- 
where and  always  present  (c.  12). 

On  divination  by  signs  (per  characteres)  lamblichus  does 
not  seem  to  place  much  reliance.    It  may  sometimes  succeed, 
but  not  with  the  precision  and  certainty  as  in  those  cases 
where  it  is  dcme  to  the  honour  and  in  the  presence  of  the  gods. 
This  is  only  a  superficial  divination,  full  of  defect  and  delu- 
sion (fraumbus  et  errore  plena).     These  make  only  a  feeble 
impression  on  the  mind,  since  the  presence  of  G-od  is  want- 
ing.   They  give  only  half-intelligible  signs,  because  they  are 
disturbed  by  evil  spirits,  and  are,  moreover,  weak  in  them- 
selves.     Since  as  the  mist  of  darkness  cannot  bear  the 
beams  of  the  sun,  flies  from  them,  and  returns  to  nothing,  so 
is  it  with  the  power  of  the  gods,  which  fills  and  smnes 
through  all  good,  scatters  the  hosts  of  the  wicked  spirits, 
and  chases  them  to  the  kingdom  of  shadows.     To  become  a 
genuine  diviner,  much  more  is  necessary ;  to  that  end  are- 
imperative  great  holiness,  many  long  exercises  of  virtue, 
and  the  service  of  God:    since    what  can  we  expect  of 
good  and  perfect  from  those  who  by  the  work  of  a  single 
day  attempt  to  fathom  the  eternal  and  veritable  nature  of 

God  r 
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He  pursues  farther  the  different  modes  of  diYining,  as 
well  the  natural — hj  water,  by  the  sun  and  moon,  by  music 
and  song — as  those  artificisd  ones,  by  entrails,  the  night  of 
birds,  and  hj  the  stars.  He  endeavours  as  much  as  possible 
to  combine  them  into  an  art,  but  to  ascribe  the  final  cause 
to  the  gods,  which,  through  certain  signs  and  demons,  are 
wont  to  speak  with  men.  But  that  men  themselves,  or  the 
priests,  can  be  the  cause  of  divining,  he  regards  as  a  sort  of 
blasphemy  against  the  gods.  Without  are  we  incapable  of 
doing  anything ;  for  the  work  of  man  is  a  vain  thmg,  and 
without  stability,  and,  in  fact,  only  a  plaything.  Neither 
can  the  human  soul  from  its  own  power,  as  it  were  firom  an 
inward,  hidden  fire,  as  Porphyry  supposes,  be  the  cause  of 
divination,  since  tins  depends  wholly  upon  God,  and  without 
him  can  do  nothing.  In  regard  to  divmation  in  sleep  (per 
quietem),  and  through  dreams,  he  attributes  this  to  an  ex< 
temal  cause,  "  since  as  truth  sometimes  appears  voluntary 
and  without  constraint,  this  shows  that  such  a  divination 
may  come  from  an  external  cause,  as  well  as  from  the  gods ; 
but  this  is  a  cause  dependent  only  on  itself,  and  the  result 
lies  not  in  our  power  (per  se  existens  causa,  non  in  nostra 
potestate  eventus,  sect.  iii.  c.  23).  lamblichus  knew,  too, 
that  there  is  in  quiet  sleep  a  divination,  but  that  we  cannot 
compel  this. 

And  yet  so  many  believe  that  we  can  and  may  compel 
somnambulism.  I  hold  with  lamblichus,  that  we  ought  to 
leave  the  sleepers  in  quiet,  and  only  so  far  lead  and  handle, 
as  this  may  promote  the  development  of  the  inward  divi- 
nation. We  should  take  care  that  the  divination  should  be 
irue,  and  that  it  shall,  if  it  will,  reveal  to  us  the  actual 
future  (quod  libera  sit  divinatio,  et  quod,  quando  vult, 
et  quomodo  vult,  fiitura  nobis  revelet,  cum  benevolentia.) 

Sickness  and  passiou  cannot  be  the  sources  of  divination, 
lamblichus  thinks ;  as,  for  instance,  how  shall  a  maniac  see 
what  the  rational  cannot  see  ?  Tet  there  may,  probably,  be 
some  relationship  and  agreement  between  them  and  sooth- 
saying. 

"  As  regards  the  external  means,  such  as  the  use  of  in- 
cense, and  the  like,  these  have  no  reference  to  the  soul  of 
the  seer  (non  recipiunt  animam  spectantis),  but  to  Q-od. 
Prayer  and  invocation  also  concern  our  minds  little,  and  our 
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bodies  not  at  all ;  but  tbeae  notes  are  only  snng  to  GML    | 
l^e  reason  why  only  certain  persons,  more  particularly  tl»    ^ 
simple  and  young,  are  fitted  for  subjects  of  divination,  arises 
&om  tbe  fact  tlia^  these  are  more  easily  affected  by  the  spirits 
than  oth«rs." 

What  lamblichns,  in  the  remaining  chapters  of  his  woik, 
yet  more  diffusely  describes,   is  chiefly   repetition.      One 
thing,  *  howeyer,  1  cannot  resist  quoting,  and  that  is,  his 
obserration  on  prayer.      We  here   learn   what    are  tiie 
opinions  on  this  head  of  a  heathen  philosopher, — and  they, 
in  more  than  one  respect,  belong  to  our  subject ;  and  we 
shall  see  whether  there  be  anything  in  them  which  may 
instruct  us : — 
^     "  Prayer  ccmstitutes  a  great  portion  of  the  sacred  service, 
and  comers  a  universal  advantage  on  religion,  by  creat- 
ing  an    unerrmg  connection    between   the    priests    and 
God.     This  in  itself  is  praiseworthy  and  becoming,  but  if; 
further  conducts  us  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  divine  things. 
Thus  prayer  procures  us  this  knowledgeof  heavenly  things,  the 
imion  of  an  indestructible  bond  between  the  priests  and  God; 
and,  thirdly — and  which  is  the  most  important — that  inex- 
pressible   devotion    which  places   its   whole    strength  in 
God  alone,  imparts  to   our  souls  a  blessed   repose.     No 
act  prospers  in  the  service  of  God  where  prayer  is  omitted. 
The  daily  repeated  prayer  nourishes  the  understanding,  and 
prepares  our  hearts  for  sacred  things ;  opens  to  man  the 
divme,  and  accustoms  him  by  degrees  to  the  glory  of  the 
divine  light.     It  enables  us  to  bear  our  sufferings  and  our 
human  weaknesses  ;  attracts  our  sentiments  gradually  up- 
wards, and  unites  them  with  the  divine  life ;  produces  a  firm 
conviction  and  an  inextinguishable  friendship ;  warmsthe  holy 
love  in  our  souls,  and  enkindles  all  that  is  divine.     It  purges 
away  all  waywardness  of  mind  (quidquid  animo  adversatur, 
expurgat)  ;  it  generates  hope  and  true  faith  in  the  light.     In 
a  word,  it  helps  those  to  an  intimate  conversation  with  the 
gods  who  exercise  it  diligently  and  often.     From  this  shines 
forth  the  reconciling,  accomplishing,  and  satisfying  strength 
of  prayer ;  how  effectual  it  is ;  how  it  maintains  the  union 
with  the  gods ;  how  prayer  and  sacrifice  mutually  invigorate 
each  other,  impart  the  sacred  power  of  religion,  and  make  it 
perfect.     It  becomes  us  not,  therefore,  wholly  to  contemn 
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r,  or  only  to  employ  a  little  of  it,  and  to  throw  away 
jst.  No,  wholly  must  we  use  it ;  and  above  all  things 
they  practise  it  who  desire  to  unite  themselves  sin- 
^  with  G-od."     (Sect.  v.  c.  26.) 

ese  new-Platonic  doctrines,  of  which  I  have  quoted 
IS  much  as  concerns  our  topic,  have,  through  all  ages, 
[  defendera  and  followers:    amongst    the  later  ones, 

Cudworth,  and  especially  Henry  Moore,  being  the  most 
rated. 

in  to  this  school,  and  drawing  from  the  same  well,  are 
'heosophists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
3  practised  chemistry,  by  which  they  asserted  that  they 
L  explore  the  profoundest  secrets  of  nature.  As  they 
e,  above  all  earthly  knowledge,  after  the  divine,  and 
it  the  divine  light  and  fire,  through  which  all  men  can 
re  the  true  wisdom,  they  were  called  the  Fire  Philoso- 
i  (philosophi  per  ignem).  The  most  distinguished  of 
are  Theopm»stus,  Paracelsus,  Adam  von  Boden, 
lid  CroU ;  and  later,  Valentine  Weigel,  Eobert  Mudd, 
i)  Bohmen,  Peter  Poiret,  etc.  In  the  next  chapter  I  shall 
back  to  notice  several  things,  that  I  may  not  pass  over 

is  most  remarkable  and  instructive  in  magnetism. 


***  To  equalise  the.  thicknens  of  the  volumes 
thought  advixable  to  place  the  Index 
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Christian  ages,  nnnl  of  nsions  in 

the,  i  88. 
C^pistimity  and  Germanity,  ii.  75. 
— -»  antkit^iological  digression  regard- 

ing,  i.  824-335. 
— ,  sophisms  mingled  with,  i.  809. 
— ,  the  griit  mirede  of,  i.  889. 
Chziat  prophesied  by  the  sibyk,  i  430. 
— -  the  great  prophet  and  hoder,  i. 

887. 

—  the  tnie  exorcist,  i.  841. 
Chronic  convolsions,  singular  treat- 
ment of  persons  afflicted  with,  i.  74. 

CSirysippoB  on  sootiisaying  and  dreams, 

i.  126. 
Cicero  on  the  Tnagic  art,  i.  126. 

—  on  natural  soothsaying,  i.  62. 
-—on    the   prognostications  of  the 

sibyls,  i.  431. 

"—  on  soothsi^ing,  i.  57« 

Cimbrians,  prophetic  women  of  the, 
ii.  91. 

Clairvoyance  the  highest  state  of  som- 
nambulism, i.  28. 

Clandian's  idyls  on  the  magnet,  ii.  27. 

Cledonism,  or  divination  from  words, 
ii.  454. 

Cock,  divination  by  means  of  n,  458. 

Compass,  doubts  regarding  the  first 
discovery  of  the,  ii.  333. 


I  Compass,  origin  of  the  discovery  of 
the,  ii.  331. 

Constantino  the  Great's  speech  on  the 
sibyls,  i.  433. 

Countess  M.,  magnetic  experiments^ 
upon,  i.  200. 

Count  Cagliostro's  magnetic  experi- 
ments, ii.  281. 

Creation,  Mosaic  account  of  the,  i.  275. 

Gratippus  on  the  magic  influences,  i. 
126. 

Creuaer  on  symbolic  poetry,  ii.  6. 

Cures  by  the  use  of  the  magnet,  early 
xeeords  of,  ii.  334. 

—  of  Apollonins  of  Tyana,  i.  405, 

-—  of  i^cnlapius  related  by  Aristides^. 
i.  387. 

—  perfwmed  by  Graterakes,  ii.  261 . 

Dacttls,  the  wonder-working,  ii.  65. 
Daniel,  vision  of,  i.  303. 
Deasil,  antiquity  of  the,  ii.  182. 
Death  foretold  by  an  apparition,  ii.  366. 
De  la  Harpe's  account  of  a  singular 

prediction,  ii.  445. 
Ddphian  temple,  inscriptions  on  th& 

dioors  of  the,  i.  41 8. 
Democritos's  reasoningagencies,i.  1 27. 
Bemonology,  belief  of  the  Greeks  in,. 

i  351. 

—  of  James  the  First,  iL  181. 
Demons,  belief  of  the  early  Christian &< 

in,  ii.  139. 
Denon  on  Egyptian  symbols,  i.  264. 
Deserts  conducive  to  visions,  i.  179. 
Devil,  first  trace  of  a  formal  compact 

with  the,  ii.  142. 
— ,  the,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  ii* 

147. 

Devils,  Christ  the  great  caster-out  of, 
iil85. 

Devs,  the,  of  ancient  Persia,  i.  222. 

Dietary  regulations  of  the  Greek  priest- 
hood, i.  868. 

Diodorus  on  the  dreams  of  Isis,  i.  231 . 

Dioscuri,  or  the  Sons  of  Heaven,  ii.  28. 

Discovery  of  the  compass,  origin  of 
the,  ii.  331. 

Disciples  of  Paracelsus,  ii.  271-273.- 
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Disciples  of  Pythagoras,  habits  of  the, 
i.  398. 

Divination  by  signs,  lamblichus  on,  i. 
454. 

Divinations: — Artificial  divination,  ii. 
452 ;  natural  divination,  id. ;  axi- 
nomancy,  458;  alectoromautia,  ib, ; 
arithmonancy,  ib. ;  belomancy,  ib. ; 
cleoromancy,  454  *,  cledonism,  ib, ; 
coscinomancy,  455;  capnonancy, 
ib. ;  catoptromancy,  ib. ;  chiro- 
mancy, 456 ;  dactyliomancy,  ib, ; 
extispicinm,  ib. ;  gastromancy,  457 ; 
geomancy,  ib.-,  hydromancy,  ib.; 
oneirocritica,  458 ;  ooomancy,  or 
onomamancy,  ib, ;  onycomancy, 
469;  ornithomancy,  ib.;  pyro- 
mancy, 460 ;  psychomancy,  or  scio- 
mancy,  ib. ;  rhabdomancy,  ib. 

Divining  rod,  experiments  with  the, 
ii.  461. 

Doctrine  of  Paracelsas,  ii.  230. 

Doctrines  of  Jacob  Bohme,  ii.  801. 

Dodona,  orscle  of  Japiter  at,  i.  375. 

Dodonian  priestesses,  the,  i.  381. 

— ,  prophecies  of,  i.  382. 

*'  Doubles,"  erroneous  notion  regard- 
ing, i.  67. 

Dreams,  accounts  of  remarkable : — 
Gennadius,  i.  55.;  Aristides,  389; 
Dr.  Doddridge," ii.  410;  Nicholas 
Wotton,412 ;  Captain  Rogers,  414; 
William  Howitt,  416;  Edmund 
Halley,  416  ;  Rev.  Joseph  "Wilkin, 
417  ;  Awde,  417  ;  Lord  Lyttleton, 
419. 

— ,  death  of  parents  confirmed  by,  ii. 
421. 

— ,  anecdotes  concerning,  i.  34. 

— ,  Aristotle's  theory  of,  i.  404. 

—  first  cultivated  in  Asia,  at  Babylon, 
i.  224. 

— ,  Homer  on  double,  i.  55. 

—  mentioned  in  the  Old  Covenant, 
i.  273. 

— ,  occasional  vividity  of,  i.  51. 
— ,  physiological  explanation  of,  i.  35. 
— ,  power  of  producing,  in  others,  i 
52. 


Druids,  Pomponios  on  the  wisdom  of 

the,  ii.  86. 
Drummer  of  Tedworth,  tbe.  ii.  396. 
Dryden  and  his  son's  nativity,  ii.  450. 
Dualists,  antiquity  of  the,  i.  141. 
Dying  predictions,  frequent  meutioa 

of,  in  the  authors  of  antiquity,  1 63. 

Earliest  attempts  to  explain  magic, 

i.  188. 
Early  Christians'  belief  in  demons, 

ii.  139. 
— ,  magic  among  the,  ii.  81. 
East  of  Europe,  vampirism  in  the,  ii. 

185. 
Eberhart's  views  of  the  sources  of 

magical  art,  L  4. 
Ecstasy,  as  defined  by  ancient  writers, 

i.  85. 
— ,  various  descriptions  of,  i.  86. 
Ecstatic  and  inspired  visions,  i.  25. 
Efficacy  of  youthful  breath,  and  blood 

applied  to  old  or  diseased  persons, 

i.  117. 
Egg,  the  Orphean,  i.  392. 
Egypt,  celebrated  temples  in,  i.  244. 
Egyptian  belief,  leading  features  of, 

i.  269. 

—  magic  from  a  biblical  point  of 
view,  i.  232. 

—  statues  connected  with  magnetism, 
i.  267. 

—  symbols  explained  by  Denon,  i.  264. 
Egyptians,  magic  among  the,  i.  231. 
— ,    magnetic  practices  among  the, 

i.  261. 
— ,  materialism  known  among  the,  i. 

141. 
— ,   mysterious  monuments  of  the, 

i.  254. 
Elements  of  Montanism,  ii.  82. 
Elfish  fairies  of  Scotland,  ii.  113. 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  prophecies  of,  i.292. 
Elves,  white  and  black,  ii.  109. 
Enmierich,  the  bleeding   wounds  of 

Anna  Katharina,  i.  102. 
Empedoeles  the  Pythagorean,  i.  402. 
Enlightenment  wars  against  witchcraft, 

ii.  189. 
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Epirus,  oak  of  Dodona  in,  i.  378. 
:     Etymology  of  the  word  "  Obi,"  ii.  478. 
i     Europe,  witch-moontains  of,  ii.  1J95. 

Execution  of  Maria  Reuata,  ii.  183. 
t     Exorcism,    mention    of   by    ancient 
I         writers,  i.  120. 

Experiment  with  the  root  of  aconite, 
5         ii.251. 

—  with  the  divining-rod,  ii.  461. 
Extract  from  the  Upanischad,  i.  206. 
Extraordinary  magnetic  cures  of  Gass- 

ner,  ii.  277. 

« 

Fable  regarding  the  ring  of  Gyges, 

ii.  487. 
Faith  and  magnetism,  Paracelsus  on, 

ii.  241. 
Fakirs,  Zimmermann  on  the  Indian, 

i.  205. 
Tathers  of   the  Church,    celebrated 

oracles  among  the,  430. 

—  divinations  condemned  by  the,  ii. 
461. 

finger-nails,  divination  by  means  of 

the,  ii.  459. 
^Fire,  divination  by  means  of,  ii.  460. 

Flying  magicians,  &c.,  early  mention 
of,  ii.  143. 

Forbes's  account  of  Brahminical  pro- 
phecies, i.  208. 

Foreign  sources  of  the  Greek  myths, 
ii.  55-60. 

Fox  family,  the,  and  spirit-rapping, 
ii.  491. 

Fulfilment  of  a  Brahmin's  predictions, 
i.  208. 

Galen's  predictions    in   connection 

^ith  diseases,  i.  128. 
Gassner's  extraordinary  cures,  ii.  277. 

—  magnetic  operations,  ii.  274. 
Gcnnadius,  dream  of,  related  by  St. 

Angustin,  i.  53. 

Geomancy,  various  kinds  of,  ii.  457. 

Crerman  emperors,  magic  practised  by 
the,  ii.  96. 

Germanity  and  Christianity,  ii.  75. 

Germans,  magic  of  the,  ii.  73. 

— ,  reliance  of  the  ancient,  in  sooth- 
saying, i.  59. 


Ghost  stories  ii.  341-388. 
Good  and  evil  spirits,  ii.  129. 
Gospels,    miracles    recorded  in  tic, 

i.  310. 
Graham's  magnetic  bed,  ii.  261. 
Graterakes'  wonderful  cures,  ii.  26  U 
Great  miracle  of   Christianity,  the, 

i.  339. 
Grecian  oracles  described  by  Aristides, 

i.  384. 
Greece  a  living  magic,  i.  847. 
Greek  and  German  mythology,  the, 

ii.  5. 
Greek  authors  on  the  antiquity  of  the 

myths,  ii.  17. 

—  mysteries,  Hamberger  on  the, 
i.  346. 

—  myths,  foreign  sources  of  the, 
ii.  55-60. 

—  priesthood,  dietary  regulations  of 
the,  i.  368. 

— ,  the  healing  art  connected  with 
the,  i.  357. 

Greeks,  ecstatic  visions  rare  among 
the,  i.  32. 

— ,  faith  of  the  ancient,  in  soothsay- 
ing, i.  59. 

— ,  magic  among  the,  i.  343. 

Grimm  on  the  German  elves,  ii. 
114. 

—  on  the  wishing-rod,  ii.  47. 

Hauberger  on  the  Greek  mysteries, 

i.  346. 
Hand  of  Isis,  symbolic  meaning  of 

the,  i.  258. 
— ,  use  of  the,  in  magnetism,  ii.  335. 
Hands,  divination  by  the  lines  of  thc» 

ii.  456. 
Hauf  s  idea  of  Realism,  i.  159. 
Haunted  houses,  remarkable  accounts 

regarding : — 
Correspondence  about  the  Wesleys* 

house,  388-396. 
House  near  Bow  haunted  by  demons, 

&c.,  ii.  407. 
Mr.   Jermin's  story  of  a  haunted 

house,  ii.  409. 
Healing  art,  the,  among  the  heathens^ 

ii.  205. 
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Healing  art  connected  withtlie  Greek  |  Inspirations  and  visions  of  &e  jaintt,. 
priesthood,  i  857.  |     i.  93. 


Healing  by  the  touch,  i.  109. 
Health  restored  by  an  apparition,  ii. 

386. 
Heathens,  the  healing  art  among  the, 

ii.  205. 
Hercules,  identity  of,  with  magnetism, 

ii.  27. 
— ,  the  myth  of,  ii.  25. 
Hereditary    priesthood    of    ancient 

Greece,  L  867. 
Hermes,  great  significance  of  the  god, 

ii.43. 
— ,  the  magic-stafif  of^  ii.  45. 
Hexenhammor,    description    of    the 

work  called,  ii.  159. 
Hippocrates  on  dreams,  i.  128. 
History  of  the  Sibyls,  i.  423. 

—  of  the  SibyUinic  books,  i.  427. 

—  of  magnetism,  the,  ii.  838. 
Hodges,  Governor,  fnlfifaneut  of  pro- 
phecies regarding,  i.  209. 

Homer  on  doable  dreams,  i.  55. 
Hooks  and  rings  used  for  magnetic 

purposes,  ii.  33. 
Horns  and  wings,  symbolic,  explained, 

ii.  71. 
Horst's  account  of  the  witch  prosecn- 

tions  at  Arras,  ii.  176-178. 

Iahblichus  on    divine  inspiration, 
i.  453. 

—  on  the  force  of  prayer,  i.  456. 
— ,  answer  of,  to  Porphyrius,  i.  449. 
Idaic  dactyls,  Schweigger  on  the,  ii.  28. 
Identity  of  magnetism  and  Hercules, 

ii.  25,  27. 
Imagination,  power  of  the,  i.  101. 
Increasing  ignorance  of  the  Middle 

Ages,  ii.  123. 
Indian  fakirs,    Zimmermann  on  the, 

i.  205. 

—  seers,  visions  of,  i.  203. 
Influence  of  the  stars,  Agrippa  on  the, 

ii.  255. 
Inscriptions    on    the    doors  of    the 
Delphian  temple,  i.  418. 


Intermittent  fevers,    visioBs  duing, 

L76. 
Iron  betrothal  rings  in  Pliny'B  time^ 

ii.33. 
Iron-stone,  magnetic  properties  of,  ii. 

331. 
Isis,  Biodoms  on  ^e  dreams  oC  i.232. 
Israelites,  magie  among  the,  i.  272,^ 

289,  819. 
Israel,  spiritual  destiny  o^  1.  295. 
— ,  the  prophets  of,  i.  299. 

Jkwess,  Molitor*s  story  of  a,  i  21. 
Judge  Edmonds  on  the  ''Sodiester 

knockings,*'  ii.  495. 
Julius  Hamberger  oa  the  nations  of 

antiquity,  i.  42. 
Justin  Martyr  on  the  Sibyb,  L  432. 

Kettle-dbum,  Li^landar's  Buigiea],. 

ii.98. 
Key  to  mythical  wisdom,  the,  ii.  19. 
King  James's  Demonology,  ii.  181. 
Kirdier^s  antidotes  against  pdsonons^ 

animals,  ii.  270. 

—  just  ideas  of  magnetism,  iL  265. 

—  upon  natural  instincts,  ii.  267. 
Kischuph,  the,  or  higher  magical  in-^ 

flnence,  i.  10. 
Kyphi,  soothing  effects  of  the,  i.  419.. 

Lady  Alice  Kyteler,  ii.  465. 

Laplanders,  magic  of  the,  ii.  99. 

— ,  magic  kettle-drum  of  the,  ii.  98. 

Language  of  dreams  remarkable,  i.  36. 

Laughing-fits,  iL  217. 

Laurel,  the,  sacred  to  Apollo  and 
iElscuhipins,  i.  372. 

Laws  of  Mann  analysed,  i.  194. 

Letter  of  Porphyrins  to  Anebo,  L  447^ 

Letters,  divination  by  the  aid  of,  ii. 
458. 

Life^magnetism  and  mesmerism,  mean- 
ing of  the  terms,  ii.  330. 

Loadstonede8cribedbyLucretius,ii.25.. 

— ,  magnetic  properties  of,  ii,  331. 


Insensibility  to  bodily   suffmn^  ii.  I  Lucretius's  remarkable  verses  on  mag 
213.  \    T^'eJC^&\a,\v.%«l. 
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3  of  t}ie  aneieHt  pBet8>.  i.  879. 

ites  OH,  L  40^. 

Orleans,  tcial  mda  exeontion 

ii.  17.5. 

tiquity  of  the,  i.  2. 
bus&  of^  by  the  Romans,  i. 


5  the  Arabs,  L  229. 
5  the  Chinese,  i.  211. 


the  early  Christians,  ii.  81. 
5  the  Egyptians,  i.  2*31, 
^  th&  Greeks,  i..2.4t^. 
g  the  laraeHtes,  i.  272,  289, 

5  the  Orientals,  i.  172. 

^  the  Romans,  i.  420. 

utcd  to  women  by  the  earliest 

ity,  ii.  198. 

ation  of  the  word;  i^  1. 

;st  attempts  to  explain,  i.  138. 

,  trees,  &c..ii.  201. 

thology,  ii.  63r. 

gam  smd  Christiaa:  fidth,  ii. 

i  mythology^  i,  442;. 
\}  Biihme  on,  ii.  303. 
;  ancient  Germans,  ii.  85.. 
i  Germany  ii.  73. 
;  LaplandeiB,  ii..  99. 
I  Middle  Iges,  ii.  117. 
andinavia,  b.  97- 
nation  of,  in  Asia,  L  187. 
p.  Van  Helmont  on,  ii.  245. 
ised  by  the  German  emperors, 

,  notions  regarding,  i.  10. 
3f  Hermes,  the,  ii.  45.. 
retical  views  of  the  aneients 
Jng,  i.  124. 

cures  naentioned  injihe  New 
ant,  i.  307. 

iy  and  true  inspiration,.  L  89. 
s  of  stones,  ii.  %9* 
ii30. 

jnces,  i.  167. 

saying,  Cicero's  observations 
134. 

ancient  use  of  the,  ii.  85. 
dian'a  idyls  on  theiiii.  27* 
I.  H 


Magnet,  derivation  ofthe  term,  ii.  332. 
— ,  mention  of  the,  by  ancientwriters. 

u.  332. 
— ,  Paracelsus  on  the,  ii..  233.. 
— ,  the,  reverenced  in  China,  ii,  36. 
— ,  the,    known  nmong  the  auoieut 

Egyptians,  ii.  35. 
M^netic     experiments,    of     Count 

Cagliostro„iL281. 

—  experiments  upon  the  Conntese  M. 
L200. 

—  nature  of  Aristides,  i.  391. 

—  (^lemtions  of  Gassner,  ii.  274. 

—  phenomena,.  Van  Helment  on,  ii. 
247. 

—  power,  Paracelsus  on,  ii.  235, 

—  practices  among  the  Egyptians,  i. 
261. 

—  records  in  the  Bible,  i.  28^.. 
Magnetism  among  the  ancimt  nations, 

i.  152. 

—  and  miracles,  i.  335. 

— ,  ancient  and  modern^  history  of, 

ii.  338. 
— ,  an  histoiioal  fact,  iu  338. 
— y  Egyptian  statues  relating  to,  i.  267. 

—  expliona  the  Egyptian.  Abiaxea,  i. 
262. 

— ,  Kircher's  just  idieaff  of^  IL  265. 
— ,  Maxwell's  viewa-on,.  ii.  257-260. 

—  ef  music,  Kirchec  on  the,  ii.  268. 
— ,  phenomena  produced  by,  iL  386. 

—  practised  in  the  tiempliMB  of  1^, 
&c.  L  260. 

— ,  &e.,  Robert  Elndd'a  iieiv&  on,  ii. 

256. 
— ,  the  ke3F  oC  i.  171. 

—  understood  by  the  anciient^  iL  68. 
Magnetizing  by  the  hnndi  er  vjeM^  ii. 

336. 
Malleus  Maleficarnm,  nnblication  of, 

ii.  157. 
Mano,  laws  of,  described,  i  194. 
Maria  Renata,  executini  o4  it  Qarus, 

iL183. 
MarlbosDngh,  witdd  trial  at,  ii.  181. 
Marsi,  the,  skilM   in   the.  art   of 

sorcery,  i.  421.. 
Mary  GofTe,  trance  o^  iL484i. 
U 
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^f  aterialism  current  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, i.  141. 

^latikon,  theories  of  a  mvstical  work 
entitled,  i.  276. 

Matter,  Agrippaouthenatnrcof,  ii.  254. 

Maxwcdl's  views  on  magnetism,  ii. 
257-260. 

Melampus,  celebrated  cures  of,  i.  360. 

Mesmer,  Dr.,  on  animal  magnetism, 
ii.  330. 

Mesmeric  influence  of  magnetism,  ii. 
335. 

Mesmerism,  so  called  after  the  dis- 
coverer of  animal  magnetism,  ii.  30. 

Middle  Ages,  amulets  and  charms  of 
the,  ii.  95. 

— ,  magic  of  the,  ii.  117. 

Mind,  the  spiritual  in  the,  ii.  137. 

Mineral  and  animal  magnetism,  ana- 
logy between,  ii.  331. 

Minerva,  mythological  parentage  of, 
ii.  49. 

Miracles  and  magnetism,  i.  335. 

—  of  the  Apostles,  i.  317. 

—  performed  by  yEsculapius,  i.  360. 

—  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  i.  310. 
Mirror,  divination  by  means  of  a,  ii. 

455. 
Miss    Rachel    Baker,     the    sleeping 

preacher,  ii.  442. 
Molitor's  researches  into  the  Cabbalah, 

i.  8. 

—  story  of  a  Jewess,  i.  21. 
Monen,  or  computation  of  time,  i.  16. 
Montanism,  elements  of,  ii.  82. 
Montanists  and  Paulists,  ii.  83. 
Montezuma's  sister,  supposed  death 

of,  i.  78. 
Moral  writings  of  Plutarch,  i.  408- 

418. 
Mora,  witch-trial  at,  ii.  179. 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  i.  275. 
Murder  discovered  by  an  ap][)arition, 

ii.  343-345. 

—  prevented  by  an  apparition,  ii.  370. 
Musseus  and  Orpheus,  i.  353. 
Mysteries,  ancient  Egyptian,  i.  237. 
Mysterious  monuments  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, i.  254. 


Mystical  theories  in  Matikon,  i.  276. 
Mystic  symbols  in  Natnre,  ii.  29. 
Myth,  great  antiquity  of  the,  ii.  9. 

—  of  liercules,  ii.  25 ;  explained,  ii. 
67.  . 

—  physical  formation  of  the,  ii.  17- 
Mythical  wisdom,  the  key  to  the,ii.  19. 
Mythologic  fable,   symbolic  meaning 

of,  ii.  39. 
Mythological  parentage  of  Minerva, 

ii.  49. 
Mythology,  ningic  in  the,  i.  442. 
— ,  on  magic  in,  ii.  63. 

—  perfected  before  yorp-^la  existed, 
i.  349. 

— ,  the  Greek  and  German,  ii.  5. 

Napetxus  root.  Van  Helmont*s  ex- 
periments with  the,  i.  82. 
Narcotics,  ancient  me  of,  ii.  488. 
Natural. divination,  ii.  452. 

—  instincts,  Kircher  upon,  ii.  267. 

—  philosophy  conducts  to  God,  ii.  16. 

—  soothsaying,  belief  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  in,  i.  61. 

Necromaucy  among  the  Romans,  i. 
441. 

New  Covenant,  magical  cures  men- 
tioned in  the,  i.  307. 

New-Platonists,  the,  i.  443. 

— ,  the  founder  of  the,  i.  444. 

Nichiisch,  or  prophetic  indieatioa,  i. 
16. 

Nicolans  de  la  Hiie,  extraordinary 
fasting  of,  i.  107. 

Northern  mythology  the  work  of  the 
Scalds,  ii.  108. 

Numa,  destruction  of  the  books  of,  ii. 
11. 

Numeral  4,  the,  sacred  to  the  Pytha- 
goreans, i.  395. 

Numerical  theory,  as  described  in  the 
Magicon,  i.  394,  396. 

Numerals,  Plato's  views  r^arding,  i. 
899. 


Oak  of  Dodona,  in  Epirns,  i.  878. 
Obeah,  or  African  witchcraft,  ii.  475. 
0\i\  "  Aymoiogy  of  the  word,  ii.  478. 
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Old  Covenant,  dreams  mentioned  in 

the,  i.  273. 
Old  Testament  meaning  of  the  word 

"  angel,"  ii.  132. 
Oracle  mentioned  by  Strabo,  i.  374. 

—  of  Amphiaraus,  i.  373. 

—  of  Apollo  described  by  lamblichus, 
i.  374. 

—  of  Jupiter  described  by  Herodotus, 
i.  375. 

— ,  the  Pythian,  i.  371. 

Oracles,  Plutarch  regarding,  i.  409- 

418. 
Oriental,  Greek,  and  Germanic  magic, 

the  three  periods  of,  i.  155. 

—  nations,  various  forms  of  magic 
among  the,  i.  191. 

Orientals,  magic  among  the,  i.  172. 
— ,  philosophy  of  the,  i.  175. 
Original  man,  Plato's,  i.  401. 
Origin  of  mythology,  Schweigger  on 
the,  ii.  3. 

—  of  the  name  of  Witch,  ii.  122. 
Orphean  egg,  the,  i.  392. 
Orpheus  and  Musseus,  i.  363. 
Oupnekhat,  the,  on  the  production  of 

visions,  i.  205. 

Pagan  and  Christian  faith,  magic  in, 

ii.  119. 
Paracelsian  doctrine,  the,  ii.  230. 
Paracelsus,  numerous  disciples  of,  ii. 

271-278. 

—  on  the  magnet,  ii.  238. 

Parsee  faith,   description  of  the,    i. 

217. 

Passavent's  explanation  of  the  vision 
of  Daniel,  i.  304. 

Panlists  and  Montanists,  ii.  83. 

Paiisanias,  oracular  sentence  related 
by,  i.  382. 

Penn,  witchcraft  abolished  in  Penn- 
sylvania by,  ii.  518. 

Phenomena  of  second  sight,  i.  66. 

—  produced  by  magnetism,  ii.  886. 
Philosophy  of  Apollonius,  i.  407. 

—  of  the  Orientals,  i.  175. 
Philters,  Van  Helmont  on  the  use  of, 

ii.  485. 


Physical  foundationof  the  myths,  iii.  17. 

Physirtiogical  explanation  of  dreams, 
i.  35. 

Pigmies,  Gnomes,  and  Necks  of  Scan- 
dinavia, ii.  111. 

Pins  and  needles,  impositions  with, 
ii.  214. 

Plato's  error  regarding  the  origin  of 
magic,  i.  3. 

—  original  man,  i.  401. 

—  teachings  regarding  the  soul,  i.  400. 

—  views  on  soothsaying,  i.  130. 

—  views  regarding  minerals,  i.  399. 
Pliny's  account  of  Serapis  or  Apis,  i. 

248. 

—  account  of  the  discovery  of  the 
magnet,  ii.  332. 

Plotinus,  a  celebrated  New-Platonist, 
i.  444. 

—  challenged  by  Olympius,  i.  446. 
Plutarch  regarding  oracles,  i.  409- 

418. 
Plutarch's  ideas  concerning  divination, 
'  i.  129. 

—  mention  of  brazen  bowls,  i.  380. 

—  moral  writings,  extracts  from,  i. 
408-418. 

Podalirius,  healing  powers  of,  i.  421. 

Pomponius  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
Druids,  ii.  86. 

Pope  Innocent  and  his  bull  against 
witchcraft,  ii.  171. 

Pope  Innocent  VIII.  sanctions  witch- 
persecutions,  ii.  125. 

Popular  superstitions,  ii.  202-204. 

Pordage,  visions  of,  ii.  221. 

Posidonius  on  dreams,  i.  126. 

Power  of  imagination,  i.  101. 

—  of  imagination,  Kircher  on  the,  ii. 
269. 

—  ofproducing  dreams  in  others,  i.  52. 
Prayer,  efficacy  of,  in  all  ages  and 

nations,  i.  1:22. 
'— ,  lamblichus  on  the  force  of,  i.  456. 
Preaching  epidemic,  the,  in  Swedco, 

ii.  508. 
Predictions,  extraordinary  fulfilment 

of  a  Brahmin's,  i.  208. 

—  of  persons  when  dying,  i.  62. 
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Frcdiciions,  lemarkabla  inataoceft-  of, 

io  antiquity,  L  58. 
Priests  of  Isis,  the,  i.  2'1«5. 
Principal  features  of  Egypdaa  belief, 

i.  269. 
Princii;ks  of  the  Pardee  faiths  i.  218. 
Pronhecics  of  Elijah  and  Elisho,  i. 

292. 

—  of  Dryden  regarding  hift  aoa  ful- 
filled, ii.  450. 

—  of  the  Dudonian  priestesfiea,  i..3S2. 

—  of  Yeledo,  iL  90. 

Prophetic  delirium,  iik  ioflamnalocy 
diseases  of  the  brain^  ii.  71. 

—  visions  of  Saul  aud  Samuel,,  ii.  201. 

—  women  of  ancient  G«rmaay„  ii«  &9. 

—  women  of  the  Cimbrians,  ii..  9L 
Proplicta  of  israel,  the„  i..  299. 
Psychological  oracular  seutenceselated 

by  Pausanias,  i.  382. 
Pythagoras  in.  Egypt,  i.  241.. 
Pythagoras's  theory  of  magic,  i..  126. 

—  mode  of  instruction,  i*  3i9du 
Pythagorean  numeral  theory,  signifi- 
cation of  the,  i.  394,  306w 

Pythagoreans,  opinions  of  the,,  i.  147. 
Pvthian  oracle,    the,    cousnltedi  by 
Croesus  of  Lydia^  i*  ^11 » 

QuiNTUS  on  dreams  and  divination, 
i.  135. 

IlA.ppiNGS,.acoount  of  the,.in  Amerioaj 

ii.  491-518. 
Bccords  of   singular   cuccs-  bjff   the 

magnet,  ii.  334.. 
Bcli'^ious  sentiment  of  the  Shemites^. 

i.  173., 
Bcmarkable  apparitions^  accounts  o^ 

ii.  341-388. 

—  dreamy  accounts  of,.iL.  410'-422^ 

—  dreams  mentioned  by  Cicero,  i'.  o3t. 

—  trial  concerning  an  apparition,  ii. 
374. 

Ilesume,  ii.  329-340. 

Eevelations  in  the  Witch-hammei^  ii. 

163.. 
Hev.  W.  Tennant;  trance  of  the,  ii. 

429; 


Kiehter'a  account  of  PytUagoms,  u 

391  ^ 

Binaldo  disa  Trois.  Et2h«Uii%  eseeoliioa     ] 

of,  ii.l52.  ( 

Ring;,  divination  by  ]]ieai»  of  ij  ii.     \, 

456.  i 

Rings,  great  antiquity  of,  iL  .'J  83. 
— ,  how  anoiently  worn,  ii.  487. 
Robert  Pludd'&  views  ca.  magnetasin, 

ii.  256. 
Rods  or  staves^  diiioation; bv  meacs- 

o«,  ii.  460w 
Roman  oracles,  the,  i.  433. 
Rbmana,  magse  among  the^  i.  420%. 
Royal  touch,  reeonded  effiQa<^  of  the,. 

i.lll. 

Saints,  viaionft  and  inspiratioiis  of 

the,  i.  93-99. 
Salem  witclicraft,  account  of  the^  ir*. 

510-51&. 
Salic  laws  against  witchcraft^  iL  93. 
Sammonicus's  Abrasadabvir,  i..l2i. 
Samothracc,  great   antiquity  of  tiie 

secrets  of,  i^  353.. 
Saraceus,  Araluc  leamixig  luronght  t» 

Spain  by  the,  ii.  93. 
SntanoftheBible,  ii.  131. 
Saul  and  Samuel;  poophetia.  vispons  of^ 

i.  291. 
Scandinavia,  magic- of,,  n*..  Q1^ 
— ,  the  Gnome:!)  Pigmiiss,  &fL.  e^  ii 

111. 
Schubert's  account  of  ths-  goEd/aier*^ 

daughtei*'s  vision,  i^  2%. 

—  on  a  prophecy  of  the  Voluspa,  i. 
235. 

Schweigger  on  the  origiu.of  miftfiDl^v 

ii.  3. 
Scotland,  elfish  fairies  o£r  iL  113w 
Seat  of  the  soul,  views  of  the  Platonists- 

regaEdingthe,.i.  146. 
Secord- sight,  Werjier's  authenticated' 

instances  o^.  L  66v 
— ,  as  recorded  by  Rev..  JF..  GriflSthsj. 

ii.  4*24. 

—  of  a  Highland  ehie4  iL  248. 

— ,  remarkdile  inataucea:  of,  iL  42^ 
429. 
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Iftemites,.  religioHs  acntiment  of  the,, 

i.  173. 
Skip  saved   ftom  destruetioa  by  & 

dream,  ii.  414. 
Sibyllinic  books,  bistorj  of  the,  L.427* 
Sibyls,  abodes  of  the,.  L  429» 

—  history  of  th^  i.  423* 

—  enumerated  by  Varroi  L  424. 
Siderit,  another  name  for  thfr  magnet,, 

ii.  332. 
Sieve,  divinatieoi  by  means  (i£  a^,  ii.. 

455. 
Significanes'  of  the  god  £lienins,.iL43. 

—  of  the  mythic  S^chu%  iL  61. 
Singular  cures  related  by  AnstidBS}  i. 

387- 

—  prediction  narratei  by  M«  da  la 
Harpe,  ii*  445» 

keeping,  preacher,,  the^  ii.  442. 
Smoke, divinationby  means  of,  ii. 455. 
Somnambnliam  of   Agostina  Eosari, 

ii.  440. 
Society  of  ElageQimtfl,  ii.  216*. 
Socrates  on  madness,  i.  402. 
Soeratic  warnioga  as  attested  by  his 

scholar  Xenophon,  i.  404. 
SomnambuUgm  a  aolject  of  early  in^ 

vestigatioD,  i.  64.  ^ 
•— y.aata]9t:Q4^i.  64.. 
— ,  variously  defined,  i.  65. 
^-  of  AgDstine  IToaariy.  iL  440^ 
Sons  of  Heaven,  or  the  Dioicuri,  iL  23. 
Soothsaying:,.  Ciceni<  on^  iv.  58. 
Soothing  effeets  of  the-Kyphi,  L  419. 
Sophisms  mingled  with  Cluistianity, 

L300.    ' 
Sorcery-bull  of  Innocent  VITI.ii.  155. 
Saroery  cf  l^e  ThaaBaIoniun>  i^  852L 
Southern  France  the  nursei^  of  the 

black  UEt,  iL  15L. 
Soul,  Plato's  views  regardihg^  the,  i. 

400; 
— -,  views  of  the  Stoics  regardiag  the, 

L  144. 
Spasms  at  the.  wSicLtriala,.  ii*.  21rl.. 
Spint-raypingsi,  Jndga  EdmoBda'  m- 

quiry  into  ^,  iL  495u 
SpoitftaBd  angfik^  ii..  l!33'. 
Spirits,  good  and  evil,  ii.  129« 


Spiritnid  appearances,  i.  168.. 

—  destiny  of  Israel,,  L  295.. 

—  magic,,  nature  of,,  i*  17. 

—  manifestationa   in;   America,     il. 
491-518. 

Staff  of  JJsculapius,  L  362r. 

Stoics',,  the,,  opinions^  regarding  the 

8oul,.L  144. 
Stones,  magical  effects  of,  ii.  69. 
— ,  taliHuanic  influence  of^L  114> 
Story  of  the  Lady  Alice  Kyteler,.n.465. 
Struggle    between    Christianity  and 

Heathenism,  ii.  141 . 
St.  Vitus'a  danoe,^  divinatory  ^sions 

liesulting  from,  L.  75. 
Sweden,  the  preaching  epidiemlc  ,in, 

iL  508. 
Swedenborg  on  God  and  the  Greation, 

ii.  285.. 

—  on  faith,  and  love,.  iL  ^91. 

—  on  man,  iL  287.      "^ 

—  on  the  plan  of  Divine  Providence, 
ii.  29^-2.97. 

Swedenborg's  wodfs,  ii.  284*. 
Symbolic  draama  of  Oberlin^  L  50. 

—  horns  and  wings  explained,  ii.  71. 
'—  meaning  of  mythological  fable,  ii. 

39. 

—  meaning  of  the  hand  of  Isis,  i.  258. 

—  mythological  characters,  ii.,  51-54. 

—  poetry,  Creuzer  on,  ii.  6. 
Sympathetic  cores^  ii.  2t)9. 

—  influence  mentioned  by  Van  Hel- 
mont,  ii.  247. 

—  super^tkne),  ii.  207. 
Sympathy,  Wirdig  on  magnetic^  ii. 

27.0;. 

TABfiB-oruRNiKG,  &8.  iiv  494-502. 
Tacitus's    relation     of     Vespasian's 

healing  powers,  L.  247.. 
.Taigheirm,  double   meaning:  of  the 

word,  ii.  107. 
— ^  or  magical  saoiiflce  o£  cats^   ii. 

102,  105. 
Taidiitaranghv  iiie  Gaelic,  teim  for 

second-sight,  L  65; 
Taleaaboi^  vampires^  ii..  479-482. 
Talisman,  derivation  of  the  termgi.113.. 
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Tcllarism,  magnetism  so  called  by 

Kieser,  ii.  330. 
Temples  of  iEscuIapius,  i.  363. 
Theosophists,  the,  of  the  16th  and  17th 

centuries,  i.  457. 
Thessalouians,  sorcery  of  the,  i.  352. 
Thout,  Thot,  or  Taaiit,  i.  249. 
Three  spirits  in  man,  Paracelsus  on 

the,  ii.  237.  . 
Tiedemann  on  the  powers  of  magic, 

i.  5. 
Title-deed  discovered  by  the  aid  of 

an  apparition,  ii.  346-351. 
Touch,  healing  by  the,  i.  109. 
Trasimenides'  statue  of  ^sculapius, 

i.  362. 
Trial  and  execution  of  the  Maid  of 

Orleans,  ii.  175. 
Timasus  of  Locris  the  most  ancient 

writer  extant  upon  magic,  i.  140. 
Trance  and  somnambulism,  instances 

of,  ii.  429-442. 
Treasure     discovered     through    the 

agency  of  an  apparition,  ii.  372. 
True  inspiration  and  magical  vision, 

i.  91. 
True    knowledge    the    opponent    of 

mtchcraft,  ii.  173. 
Tumah,  or  physical  and  moral  un- 

cleanness,  i.  18. 

Universal  language,  possible  ancient 

existence  of  oue,  i.  39. 
Upanischad,  extract  ft'om  the,  i.  206. 

Vampires,  tales  regarding,  ii.  479- 

482. 
Vampirism  in  the  East  of  Europe,  ii. 

185. 
Van  Helmout  on   magic  poifver,  ii. 

245. 

—  on  magnetic  phenomena,  ii.  247. 

—  on  the  inward  light  of  the  soul,  ii. 
252. 

—  on  the  magnetic  cure  of  wounds, 
ii.  243. 

on  the  use  of  philters,  ii.  485. 

—  on  the  >vill,  ii.  249. 

— ,  his  experiment  with  the  Napellus 
root,  i.  82. 
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Van  Helmodt,  his  facts  of  sympathetic 

influence,  ii.  247. 
Various  definitions  of  somnambulism, 

i.  65. 
Varro,  sibyls  enumerated  by,  i.  424. 
Veleda,  prophecies  of^  ii.  90. 
Ventriloqnism,   divination   by  means 

of,  ii.  457. 
Verulam   (Lord)   on  the  powers  of 

amulets,  ii.  484. 
Vespasian's  power  of  healing,  i.  247. 
Vestal  fires,  ii.  31. 
Views  of  Paracelsus,  ii.  239. 
Vision  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  i.  77. 

—  of  Daniel,  i.  803. 

Visions  and  inspirations  of  the  Brah- 
mins, i.  193. 
^-  and  inspirations  of  the  saints,  i.  93. 

—  and  prophecies  of  Balaam,  i.  288. 

—  and  religious  ecstasies,  ii.  225. 

—  an  essential  part  of  magic,  i.  22. 
— ,  difierent  kinds  of,  i.  31. 

—  generally  of  a  religioas  nature,  i. 
32.  ^ 

— ,  writers  of  antiquity  regarding,  i. 
23,  24. 

—  of  Indian  seers,  i.  203. 

—  of  Pordage,  ii.  221. 

— ,  life  in  the  deserts  conducive  of,  i. 

179. 
Voluspa,  Schubert's  opinion  regarding 

the,  i.  235. 
Votive    tablets    and    inscriptions  of 

ancient  Greece,  i.  369. 

Water,  divination  bv  means  of^  ii. 

457. 
Weather-making  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

ii.  199. 
Welsh  superstitions  regarding  fairies, 

ii.  489. 
Werner's  anecdotes  of  second-sight, 

i.  68. 
White  and  black  elves,  ii.  109. 
— magic  and  faith,  ii.  219. 
Will,  Van  Hehnont  on  the,  ii.  249. 
Wirdig's  magnetic  sympathy,  ii.  270. 
Wisdom  of  the  remotest   antiooity, 

ii.  13. 
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Wisclom  of  tlie  Witch-hammer,  ii.  167. 
"VVishing-rod,  Grimm  on  the,  ii.  47. 
Witch-bmning  frenzy  of  the  thirteenth 

century,  ii.  148. 
Witchcraft,  decrease  of,  with  the  dawn 

of  learninp:,  ii.  187. 

—  abolished  by  William  Penn,  ii.  518. 
— ,  knowledge  the  linn  opponent  of, 

ii.  ]  73. 

—  put  down  by  the  Reformation  and 
science,  ii.  191. 

— ,  Salic  laws  against,  ii.  93. 
— ,  stoHes  aboat,  ii.  464-479. 
AVitch-fairies,  tales  about,  ii.  489. 
Witch-hammer,  publication  of  the,  ii. 

157. 
Witch  metamorphoses,  ii.  145. 

—  mountains  of  Europe,  ii.  195. 
— ,  origin  of  the  name  of,  ii.  122. 

—  persecution  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
ii.  150;  sanctioned  by  Innocent 
VIII.  ii.  126 ;  works  written  against, 
ii.  128.^ 

—  revel,  description  of  a,  ii.  197. 

—  trial  at  Marlborough,  ii.  181 ;  at 
Mora,  in  Sweden,  ii.  179. 


Women,  magic  attributed  to,  in  the 

earliest  ages,  ii.  193. 
Wonderful  clairvoyant  vision  of  mys 

teries,  ii.  37. 
Wonder-working  dactyls,  the,  ii.  65. 
Works  asrainst  witch-persecution,  list 

of,  ii.  128. 
Works  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,ii.  285. 

—  of  Jacob  Bohme,  ii.  302. 

—  relating  to  second-sight,  i.  70. 

—  to  be  consulted  on  somnambulism, 
i.  65. 

Wounds,  Van  Helmont  on  the  mag- 
netic cure  of,  ii.  243. 

XA.VERIUS,  ecstatic  vision  of,  fulfilled, 
i.  27. 

Zendayesta,  early  records  of  myths 

in  the,  i.  6. 
— ,  principal  doctrines  of  the,  i.  221. 
Zimmermann  on  the  ludian  Fakirs,  i. 

205. 
Zoroaster  the  first  recorded  magician, 

i.  125. 
Zschokke  on  second  sight,  ii.  425. 
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fessor  of  German  Language  and  Literature  at  King's  College,  London.  [See/.  17. 

Arthur  Young's  Tour  in  Ireland.    Edited  by  A.  W.  Hutton,  Librarian, 

National  Liberal  Club.    2  vols.  [^See^.i. 

Euripides.     A  New  Literal  Translation  in  Prose.      By  E.   P.   Coleridge. 

2  vols.  5^ ■  each.  ! 

Vol.  I . — Rhesus — Medea — Hippolytus — Alcestis — Heraclidae — Suppllces — ^Troades—  Ion 
—Helena. 
II. — Andromache  —  Electra — Bacchae — Hecuba — Hercules  Furens — Phoeniss3B— 
Orestes— Iphigenia  in  Tauris — Iphigenia  in  Aulis — Cyclops.  [Sf^'  'S* 

Count   Grammont's  Memoirs  of  the   Court  of  Charles  H.    With  the 

Boscobel  Tracts,  &c.    New  Edition.    5*.  [Step.  9. 

Gray's  Letters.    New  Edition.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Tovey,  M.A. 

[/«  thg/ress. 

Montaigne's  Essays.     Cotton's  Translation,  revised  by  W.  C.  Ilazlitt.    New    • 
Edition.    3  Vols.  [/»  lAe  press. 

Hartley  Coleridge's  Essays  and  Marginalia.    Edited  by  the  Lord  Chief 

Justice.  [Preparing. 

Hoffmann's  Tales.    The  Serapion  Brethren,    Translated  by  Lieut.-Colonel 

Ewing.     Vol.  II.  [In  the  press. 

Arrian's  Expedition  of  Alexander.    A  Literal  Translation,  with  Notes, 

Maps,  and  Introduction.  [/«  the  Press, 

Sophocles.    A  New  Literal  Prose  Translation  by  E.  P.  Coleridge,  B.A. 

[In  theprtss. 

Select  Historical   Documents  of  the  Middle  Ages,  including  the  most 

famous  Charters  relating  to  England,  the  Empire,  the  Church,  &c.,  from  the  nth  to 
the  14th  centuries.     Edited,  with  Introductions,  by  Ernest  F.  Henderson,  Ph.D. 

[Seep' ". 

Bohn's  Handbooks  of  Athletic  Sports.    8  Vols.  [Seep.tu 
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341  Vols,  at  3^.  6^.  each<i  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.    (60/.  2J.  6^.) 


ADDISON'S  Works.  Notes  of  Bishop 
Hnrd.  Short  Memoir.  Portrait,  and  8 
Plates  qS.  Medals.    6  vols. 

This  is  the  most  complete  edition  of 
Addison's  Wcurks  issued. 

▲IiFIERI'S   Tragedies.    la  Eneli&h 
'Verse.    With  Notes,  Arg^uments,  and  In- 
troduction, by  E.  A.  Bownng,  C.B.  a  vols. 

4JEBBIC  AN  FOETRT.  —  See  Poetry 
^America, 

BACON'S  Moral  and  EOstorloal 
WorkS)  including  Essays,  Apophthegms, 
Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  New  Atlantis, 
Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  Elisabeth, 
H^uy  Prince  of  Wales,  History  of  Great 
Bntam,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Auj^ustns  Caesar. 
IK^th  Critical  and  Biographical  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  J.  Devey.  M.A.  Por- 
traiL 

— —  See  also  Philosophical  Library, 

BALLADS  AND  SONGS  of  the  Pea- 
santry of  England,  from  Oral  Recitation, 
private  MSS.,  Broadsides,  &c  Edit,  by 
R.BeU. 

BBAUMONT      AND      FLETCHER. 

Selections.    With  Notes  and  Introduction 
by  Leigh  Hunt. 

BECKMANN  (J.)  History  of  Inven- 
tions, Discoveries,  and  Cmgins.  With 
Portraits  of  Beckmann  and  J^unes  WatL 
a  vols. 

BELL  (Robert).— ^M  Ballads^  Chaucer t 
Green, 

BOSWELL'S  Life  of  Johnson,  with 
the  TOUR  in  the  HEBRIDES  and 
TOHNSONIANA.  New  Edition,  with 
Notes  and  Appendices,  by  the  Rev:  A. 
Napier,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge^ Vicar  of  Holkham,  Editor  of  the 
Cambruk^  Edition  of  the  "Theological 
W(»rks  ot  Barrow.'  With  Frontispiece  to 
each  voL    6  vols. 

BREMER'S  (Frederlka)  Works. 
Trans,  by  M.  Howitt.  Portrait.  4  vo?s. 


BRINK    (B.    ten).     Early    English 

Literature  (to  Widif).    By  Bemhard  ten 
Brink.    Trans,  by  Prof.  H.  M.  Kennedy. 

BRCWNE^S  (Sir    Thomas)  Works. 

Edit,  by  S.  Wilkin,  with  Dr.  Tohnson's 
Life  of  Browne.    Portraut.    3  vols. 

BURKE'S  Works.    6  vols. 

Speeches  on  the  Impeachment 

of  Warren  Hastings ;  and  Letters,    a  vols. 

—  Life.    By  Sir  J.  Prior.    Portrait. 

BURNS  (Robert).  UfB  of.  By  J.  G. 
Lockhart,  D.C.L.  A  new  and  enlarged 
edition.  With  Notes  and  Appendices  by 
W.  Scott  Douglas.    Portrait. 

BUTLER'S  (Bp.)  Analogy  of  Reli- 
gion, Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  C!ourse  of  Nature  ;  with  Two 
Dissertations  on  Identity  and  Virtue,  and 
Fifteen  Sermons.  With  Intxx>ductions, 
Notes,  and  Memoir.    Portrait. 

CAM0£N'S  Lnsladj  or  the  Discovery 
of  India.  An  Epic  Poem.  Trans,  from 
the  Portuguese,  with  Dissertation,  His> 
torical  Sketch,  and  Life,  by  W.  J.  Mickle. 
5th  edition. 

CARAFAS     (The^     of    MaddalonL 

Naples  imder  Spanish  Dominion.  Trans, 
from  the  German  of  Alfred  de  Retunont. 
Portrait  of  Massaniello. 

CARREL.    The  Connter-Revolatlos 

in  England  for  the  Re-establishment  of 
Popery  under  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
by  Armand  (laurel ;  with  Fox's  History  01 

James  II.  and  Lord  Lonsdale's  Memoir  of 
ames  II.    Portraut  of  Carrel. 


C  ARRUTHERS.  —  See 

treUed  Librarp, 


Pope,  in  IOhS' 


CART'S    Dante.    The   Vision  of  Hell, 
Purgatory,  and  Paradise.    Trans,  by  Rev. 
H.  F.  Gary,  M.A.    With  Life,  Chronol- 
gical  View  of  his  Age,  Notes,  and  Ind 
of  Proper  Names.    Portraut. 

This  is  the  authentic  edition,  contaJai 
Mr.  Gary's  last  corrections,  with  additU 
notes.  *■ 
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CELLINI  (Benvenato).    Memoirs  of, 

by  himself.  With  Notes  of  G.  P.  Carpani. 
Trans,  by  T.  Roscoe.    Portrait. 

CERVANTES'  OalatM.  A  Fftstoral 
Romance.   Trans.byG.  W.  J.Gyll. 

—  Exemplary  Novels.  Trans,  by 
W.  K.  KeUy. 

-^  Don   Quixote  de  la   Manoha. 

Motteux's  Translation  revised.  With  Lock- 
hart's  Life  and  Notes,    a  vols. 

CHAUCER'S  Poetical  "Works.  With 
Poems  fcMinerly  attributed  to  him.  With  a 
Memoir,  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Glos- 
sary, by  R.  Bell.  Improved  edition,  with 
Preliminary  Essay  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat, 
M.A.    Portrait.    4  vols. 

CLASSIC  TALES)  containing  Rasselas. 
Vicar  of  Wakefiel<L  Gulliver's  Travels,  sum 
The  Sentimental  Journey. 

COLERIDGE'S  (S.  T.)  Friend.  A  Series 
of  Essays  on  Morals,  Politics,  and  Reli- 
gion.   Portrait. 

— —  Aids  to  Reflection.    Confessions 

of  an  Inquiring  Spirit;  and  Essays  on 
Faith  and  the  Common  Prayer-book.  New 
Edition,  revised. 


—  Table-Talk 
T.  Ashe,  B.A. 


and  Omnlana.    By 


Lectnres  on  Shakespeare  and 

other  Poets.    Edit,  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

Containine  the  lectures  taken  down  in 
x8xx-z3  by  J.  P.^  Collier,  and  those  de- 
livered at  Bristol  in  18x3. 

»—  Blpgraphla  Llterarla;  or,  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of  my  Literary  LUe 
and  Opinions;  with  Two  Lay  Sermons. 

Miscellanies,   JBsthetlc    and 

Literary ;  to  which  is  added,  The  Theory 
OF  Life.  Collected  and  arranged  by 
T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

COMMINES.— ^^/  PhiUp. 

CONDE'S  History  of  the  Dominion 

of  the  Arabs  in  Spain.  Trans,  by  Mrs. 
Foster.  Portrait  of  Abderahmen  ben 
Moavia.    3  vols. 

CCWPER'S  Complete'WorkSi  Poems, 

Correspondence,  and  Translations.  Edit, 
with  Memoir  by  R.  Southey.  45  En- 
gravings.   8  vols. 

COZE'S  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of 

Marlborough.  With  his  original  Corre- 
spondence, from  family  records  at  Blen* 
htim.   Revised  edition.  Portraits.   3  vols. 

•»*   An   Atlas^  of  the    plans  ol  l^ax\- 
borough's  campaigns,  410.  los.  6«l. 


COXE*S  History  of  the   House  of 

Austria.  Fh>m  the  Foundation  of  tiie 
MonarchT  by  Rhodolph  of  Hapsbnx^  to 
the  Death  of  Leopold  II.,  zaiS-zTQa.  By 
Archdn.  Coxe.  With  Continuation  from 
the  Accession  of  Francis  I.  to  the  Revola* 
tion  of  Z848.    4  Portraits.    4  vols. 

CUNNINGHAM'S  Uyes  of  the  most 

Eminent  British  Painters.  With  Notes 
and  x6  fresh  Lives  by  Mrs.  Heaton.  3  vols. 

DEFOE'S  Novels  and  MteceUaneoni 

Works.  With  Prefaces  and  Notes,  in- 
cluding those  attributed  to  Sir  W.  SootL 
Portrait.    7  vols. 

DE  LOUIE'S  Constitution  of  Eng. 

land,  in  which  it  is  compared  both  withtfie 
Republican  form  of  Government  and  the 
other  Monarchies  of  Europe.  Edit.,  with 
Life  and  Notes,  by  J.  Macgregor. 

DUNLOP'S  History  of  Fiction.    New 

Edition,  revised.  By  Henry  Wilsoo. 
2  vols. ,  5^ .  each. 

EDQEWORTH'S  Stories  for  Chil- 
dren.   With  8  Illustrations  by  L.  Speed. 

ELZE'S  Shakespeare.-.S'^^  Shakespean 

EMERSON'S  "Works.    3  vols. 

Vol.  I.  —Essays,  Lectures,  and  Poems. 

Vol.  II.— English  Traits,  Nature,  and 
Conduct  of  Life. 

Vol.  III.— Society  and  Solitude— Letters 
and  Social  Aims — Miscdlaneous  Pkpeis 
(hitherto  uncollected)— May-Day,  &c 

FOSTER'S  (John)  Ufa  and  Corre- 
spondence. Edit,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.  Par 
trait.    2  vols. 

Lectures  at  Broadmead  Chapel. 

Edit,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.    a  vols. 

—  Critical  Essays  contrlbnted  to 

the  •  Eclectic  Review.'  Edit,  by  J.  E. 
Ryland.    2  vols. 

Essays :  On  Decision  of  Charac- 
ter ;  on  a  Man's  writing  Memoirs  of  Him- 
self; on  the  epithet  Romantic ;  on  one 
aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical 
Religion. 

Essays  on  the  Evils  of  Popular 

Ignorance,  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Propa- 
gation of  Christianity  in  India. 

EBsa;|r  on  the  Improvement  of 

Time,  with  Notes  of  Sermons  and  odier 
Pieces. 

—  Fosterlana :  selected  Irom  periodicsl 
papers,  edit,  by  H.  G.  B(^m. 

\  TQrSL\^\«iS»iuC.  J.)— 5'MC«rfv/ 
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GIBBON'S  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 

Roman  Empire.  Complete  and  unabridged, 
with  variorum  Notes ;  including  those  of 
Gnizot,  Wenck,  Niebuhr,  Hugo,  Neander, 
and  others.    7  vols.    3  Maps  and  PcMrtrait. 

GOETHE'S  Works.  Trans,  into  English 
by  £.  A.  Bowring,  C.6.,  Anna  Swanwick, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  &c.  &c.    14  vols. 

Vols.  I.  and  II. — Autobiography  and  An- 
nals.   Portrait. 

Vol.  III.— Faust.    Complete. 

Vol.  IV. — Novels  and  Tales :  containing 
Elective  Affinities,  Sorrows  of  Werther, 
The  German  Emigrants,  The  Good  Wo- 
men, and  a  Nouvelette. 

Vol.  V. — Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprentice- 
diip. 

Vol.  VI. — Conversations  with  Eckerman 
and  Soret. 

Vol.  VII. — Poems  and  Ballads  in  the  ori- 
ginal Metres,  including  Hermann  and 
I)orothea. 

Vol.VIII.— Goetzvon  Berlichingen,  Tot- 
quato  Tasso,  Egmont,  Iphigenia,  Clavigo, 
Wayward  Lover,  and  Fellow  Culprits. 

Vol.  IX.  — Wilhelm  Meister's  Travels. 
Complete  Eklition. 

Vol.  X.  —  Tour  in  Italy.  Two  Parts. 
And  Second  Residence  in  Rome. 

Vol.  XI. — Miscellaneous  Travels,  Letters 
from  Switzerland,  Campaign  in  France, 
Siege  of  Mainz,  and  Rhine  Tour. 

y(A,  XII. — Early  and  Miscellaneous 
Letters,  including  Letters  to  his  Mother, 
with  Biography  and  Notes. 

Vol .  XII I  .-—Correspondence  with  Zelter. 

Vol.  XIV.-  Reineke  Fox,  West-Eastern 
Divan  and  Achilleid.  Translated  in 
original  metres  by  A.  Rogers. 

— —  Correspondence  with  ScMUer. 

a  vols. — Set  SchUUr, 

•^—  Fanst. — See  Collegiate  Series. 

CK>LDSMITH'S  "Works.    5  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Life,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Essays, 
and  Letters. 

Vol.  II. — Poems,  Plaj^,  Bee,  Cock  Lane 
Ghost. 

Vol.  III.— The  Citizen  of  the  World, 
Polite  Learning  in  Europe. 

Vol.  IV.— 'Biographies,  Criticisms,  Later 
Essays. 

Vol.  V.  —  Prefaces,  Natural  Hbtory, 
Letters,  Goody  Two-Shoes,  Index. 

GREENE>   MARLOWE,    and   BEN 

iONSON  (Poems  oQ.    With  Notes  and 
Eemoirs  by  R.  Bell. 

GREOORT'S    Cpr.)    The  Evldenoes, 

Doctrines,  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion* 


GRIMM'S  Honsehold  Tales.  With  the 
Original  Notes.  Trans,  by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt. 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.  a 
vols. 

GUIZOT'S  History  of  Representative 

Government  in  Europe.  Trans,  by  A.  R. 
Scoble. 

—  English  Revolution  of  1640.  From 
the  Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  his  Death. 
Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.    Portrait. 

— —  History  of  Civilisation.  From  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution. 
Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.    Portraits.    3  vols. 

HALL'S  (Rev.  Robert)  Works  and 

Remains.  Memoir  by  Dr.^  Gregory  and 
Essay  bv  J.  Foster.    Portrait. 

HAUFF'S  Tales.  The  Caravan— The 
Sheikh  of  Alexandria — The  Inn  in  the 
Spessart.    Translated  by  Prof.  S.  Mendel. 

HA'WTHORNE'S  Tales.   3  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Twice-told  Tales,  and  the  Snow 
Image. 

Vol.  II. — Scarlet  Letter,  and  the  House 
with  Seven  Gables. 

Vol.  III.— Transformation,  and  Blithe- 
dale  Romance. 

HAZUTT'S  CV7.)  Works.  7  vols. 

—  Table-Talk. 

The  Literature  of  the  Age  of 

Elizabeth  and  Characters  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays. 

English  Poets  and  English  Comle 

Writers. 

— —  The  Plain  Speaker.  Opinions  on 
Books,  Men,  and  "Diings. 

—  Ronnd  Table.  Conversations  of 
James  Northcote,  R.A. ;  Characteristics. 

Sketches  and  Essays,  and  Winter- 
slow. 

Spirit  of  the  Age:  or.  Contem- 
porary Portraits.  New  Edition,  by  W. 
Carew  Hazlitt. 

HEINE'S  Poems.  Translated  in  the 
original  Metres,  with  Life  by  E.  A.  Bow- 
ring,  C.B. 

Travel-Piotnres.    The  Tonr  in  the 

Harz,  Norderney,  and  Book  of  Ideas,  to- 

g ether  with  the  Romantic  School.    Trans, 
y  F.  Storr.    With  Maps  and  Appendices. 

HOFFMANN'S  Tales.  The  Serapton 
Brethren.  2  vols.  Trans,  by  Lt.-Col. 
Ewing. 

HOOPER'S     (G.)     Waterloo:     The 

Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon :  a  His- 
tory of  the  Campaign  of  181 5.  By  George 
Hooper.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  New 
Edition,  revised 


k^ 


BOHirS  UBRAR2ES. 


BUOO'8  (Victor)  Dramatio  Works; 

Hemani— Ray  Bias— TheKing's  Diversion. 
Translated  by  Mra«  Newton  Crosland  and 
F.  L.  Slous. 
— —  Poenui)  chiefly  Lyrical.     Collected  by 
H.  L.  WiUiams. 

BUNGART:  Its  History  cmd  Rovo- 
Intioo,  with  Memoir  of  Kossuth.    Portrait. 

MUTCUlNSOy  (Colonel).   Memoirs 

oC  By  hu  Widow,  with  her  Antobio- 
naphiTi  and  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House. 
PUftiaiL 

IRTING'8  (Wasblngton)  Complete 
Works.    X5  vols. 

— —  UfB  and  Letters.  By  his  Nephew, 
Herre  E.  Irving.  With  Index  and  a 
PortraiL    2  vols. 

JAUES'S  (G.  P.  R.)  LlflB  of  Rioliard 

Cceur  de  Lion.    Portraits  of  Richard  and 
(  Philip  Augustus,    a  vols. 

-^  Louis  XIV.    Portraits.    9  vols. 

JAMESON    (Mrs.)     Shakespeare's 

Heroines.  Characteristics  of  Women.  By 
Mrs.  Jameson. 

JEAN  PAUL.— ^/#  RichUr. 

JOHNSON'S    Lives    of   the    Poets. 

Edited,  with  Noies,  by  Mrs.  Alexander 
Napier.  And  an  Iniroduction  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  Il.ileb,  M.A.     3  vols. 

JONSON  (Ben).  VovaiAOt^— See  Greene. 

JOSEPHTJS  (Flavins),  The  Works  of. 

Whiston's  Translation.  Revised  by  Rev. 
A  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.  With  Topographical 
and  Geographical  Notes  by  Colonel  Sir 
C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.     5  voU. 

JUNIUS 'S  Letters.  With  Woodfall's 
Notes.  An  Essay  on  the  Authorship.  Fac- 
similes of  Handwriting,     a  vols. 

LA  FONTAINE'S  Fables.  In  English 
Verse,  with  Essay  on  the  FabulisU.  By 
Elizur  Wright. 

LAMARTINE'S   The   Girondists,  or 

Personal  Memoirs  of  the  Patriots  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Trans,  by  H.  T. 
Ryde.  Portraits  of  Robespierre,  Madame 
Roland,  and  Charlotte  Corday.    3  vols. 

-^  The   Restoration  of  Monarchy 

in  France  (a  Seauel  to  The  Girondists). 
5  Portraits.     4  vols. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1848. 

Portraits. 

LAMB'S  (Charles)  Ella  and  Eliana. 

Complete  Edition,    Portrait. 


LAMB*S    (Charles)    SpoefineiMi    of 

English  Dramatic  Poets  of  the  daw  of 
Elisabeth.  With  Notes  and  Uie  Sztacts 
from  the  Ganrick  Plays. 

—  Talfonrd's  Letters  of  Charlet 
Lamb.  New  Edition,  by  W.  Ootw 
Haslitt.    8  vols. 

LANZI'S  History  of  Paintliig  la 

Italy,  from  the  Penod  of  the  Revival  of 
the  Fine  Arts  to  the  End  of  the  z8th 
Century.-  With  Memoir  and  Portraits. 
Trans,  oy  T.  Rosooe.    3  vols. 

LAPFENBERGPS  Eiur land  under  the 

Ando-Saxon  Kings.  Trans,  by  B.  Thoipe, 
F.S.A.    2  vols. 

LES8ING*8  Dramatlo  "Works.   Com. 

glete.    By  E.  BelL  M.A.    With  Memoir 
y  H.  Zimmem.    Portrait,    a  vols. 

—  LaokooB,  Dramatlo  Notes,  and 

Representation  of  Death  by  the  Andoits. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Beasley  and  Helee 
Zimmem.    Frontispiece. 

LOCKE'S  Philosophical  Works,  coo- 
taining  Himian  UnderstandiiM[.Controvernr 
with  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Malebranche's 
Opinions*  Natural  Philosc^hy,  Reading 
and  Study.  With  Introduction,  Analysis, 
and  Notes,  by  J.  A  St.  John.  Portnut 
8  vols. 

— ^  Life  and  Letterst  with  Extracts  from 
his  Common>place  Books.    By  Lcurd  King. 

LOCEHART  (J.  ^.y^ee  Bums, 

LUTHER'S  Table-Talk.  Trans,  by  W. 
HazUtt.  With  Life  by  A.  Chahneis,  and 
Luthek's  Catechism.  Portrait  after 
Cranach. 

Antoblography.— bS'«tf  MichsUt, 

MACHLA.VELLI*8  History  of  Flo- 
rence, The  Prince,  Savonarola,  Historical 
Tracts,  and  Memoir.    Portrait. 

MARLOWE.    Poems  of.— %$'««  Grtttu. 

MARTmEAITS     (Harriet)    History 

of  England  (mcluding  History  of  the  Peace) 
from  1800-1846.    5  vols. 

M EN Z  EL'S  History  of  Germany, 

from  the  Earliest  Penod  to  1842.  Por- 
traits.   3  vols. 

MICHELET'S  Antoblography  of 
Luther.  Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.  With 
Notes. 

The  French   Revolntion   to  thf  s 

Fhght  of  the  King  in  1791.     Frontispiece.     ' 

MIGNET'S  The  French  ReTolntlos,    \ 

fr-om  X789  to  Z814.    Portrait  of  Napoleon. 


STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


MILTOirS  ProM  Works.  With  Pre- 
face.  Preliminary  Remarks  by  J.  A.  St. 
John,  and  Index.    5  vols.    Portraits. 


—  Poetical  Works. 

Engravings.    2  vols. 


With  120  Wood 


MITFORD'8    (M188)   Our  Village. 

Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and  Scenery, 
a  Engravings.    9  vols. 

MOLIERE'S    Dramatlo    Works.     In 

English  Prose,  by  C.  H.  Wall.  With  a 
Life  and  a  Portrait.    3  vols. 

'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have 
here  probably  as  ^ood  a  translation  of 
Moli^e  as  can  be  given.' — Academy, 

MONTAGU.    Letters  and  ^07orks  of 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Lord 
Whamclifife^s  Third  Edition.  Edited  by 
W.  ^  Moy  Thomas.  New  and  revised 
edition.  With  steel  plates.  2  vols.  5;. 
each. 

MONTESQTTIEirS    Spirit  of  Laws. 

Revised  Edition,  with  D'Alembert's  Analy- 
sis, Notes,  and  Memoir.    2  vols. 

NEANDER  ^Dr.  A.)    History  of  the 

Christian  Religion  and  Church.  Trans,  by 
J.  Torrey.    With  Short  Memoir.    10  vols. 

Life  of  Jesns  Christ,  in  its  His- 
torical Connexion  and  Development. 

-^  The  Planting  and  Training  of 

the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles. 
With  the  Antignosticus,  or  Spirit  of  Ter- 
tullian.    Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.    a  vols. 

—  Lectures    on    the    History    of 

Christian  Dogmas.  Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ry- 
land.   a  vols. 

—  Memorials  of  Christian  Life  in 

*  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages ;  including 
Light  in  Dark  Places.  Trans,  by  J.  E. 
Ryland 

NORTH'S  Lives  of  the  Right  Hon. 

Francis  North,  Baron  Guildford,  the  Hon. 
Sir  Dudley  North,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Dr.  John  North.  By  the  Hon.  Roger 
North.  Edited  by  A.  Jessopp,  D.D.  With 
3  Portraits.     3  vols.    35.  td.  each. 

'  Lovers  of  good  literature  will  rejoice  at 
the  appearance  of  a  new,  handy,  and  com- 
plete edition  of  so  justly  famous  a  book, 
and  will  congratulate  themselves  that  it 
has  found  so  competent  and  skilful  an 
editor  as  Dr.  Jessopp.' — Tifiies. 

OCEXET  (8.)    History  of  the  Sara- 

ce&s  and  their  Conquests  in  Syria^  Persia, 
and  Eg]^t.  Cornicing  the  Lives  of 
Mohammed  and  his  Successors  to  the 
Deadi  of  Abdalmelik,  the  Eleventh  Caliph. 
By  Simon  Ockley,  B.D.,  Portrait  of  Mo- 
hammed. 

PASCAL'S  Thoughts.  Translated  from 
the  Text  of  M.  Auguste  Molinier  by 
C.  Kegan  Paul.    3rd  edition. 


PERCY'S  Reliqnes  of  Ancient  Ei|g^ 

lish  Poetry,  consisting  of  Ballads,  Son^ 
and  other  Pieces  of  our  earlier  Poets,  with 
some  few  of  later  date.  With  Essay  on 
Ancient  Minstrels,  and  Glossary.    9  vols* 

PHHJP  DE  COMMINES.    Memoln 

of.  Containing  the  Histories  of  Louis  XI. 
and  Charles  VIII.,  and  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  With  the  History  oif 
Louis  XL.  by  Jean  de  Troyes.  Trans- 
lated, with  a  Life  and  Notes,  by  A.  R. 
Scoble.    Portraits.    2  vols. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES.  Translated,  with 
Notes  and  Life^  by  A.  Stewart,  MJL, 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  G.  Long,  M.A.    4  vob. 

POETRY  OF  AMERICA.  Seleotlons 
from  One  Hundred  Poets,  from  1776  to 
1876.  With  Introductory  Review,  end 
Specimens  of  Negro  Melody,  by  W.  J« 
Linton.    Portrait  of  W.  Whitman. 

RACINE/S  (Jean)  Dramatle  Works. 

A    metrical    English  version,    with    Bio- 

fraphical  notice.    By  R.  Bruce  Boswell, 
I. A.  Oxon.     2  vols. 

RANKE  (L.)    History  of  the  PopMf 

their  Church  and  State,  and  their  Conflicts 
with  Protestantism  in  the  z6th  and  z^rth 
Centuries.  Trans,  by  E.  Foster.  Portraits. 
3  vols. 

— -  History  of  Servla.  Trans,  by  Mrs. 
Kerr.  To  which  is  added,  The  Slave  Pro- 
vinces of  Turkey,  by  Cyprien  Robert. 

—  History  of  the  Latin  and  Teu- 
tonic Nations.  1494-15 14.  Trans,  by 
P.  A.  Ashworth,  translator  of  Dr.  Gneist^ 
'  History  of  the  English  Constitution.' 

REUMONT  (AlfSred  de).~%S'^«  Cara/dt, 

REYNOLDS' (Sir  J.)  Literary  Works. 

With  Memoir  and  Remarks  by  H.  W. 
Beechy.    a  vols. 

RICHTER  (Jean  Paul).  Levana, 
a  Treatise  on  Education  ;  together  with  the 
Autobiography,  and  a  short  Memoir. 

— —  FlowerjFmlt,  and  Thorn  PieoeSf 

or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death,  and  Marriage 

dt  Siebenkaes.  Translated  by  Alex.  Ewinc* 

'Phe  only  complete  English  translation. 

ROSCOE'S  (W.)  Life  of  Leo  ZM.witii 

Notes,  Historical  Documents,  and  iJisser* 
tation  on  Lucretia  Borgia.  3  PortraitSa 
a  vols. 

—  Lorenzo   de'  Medld,  called 

Magnificent,'     with     Cop^ght     Ni 
Poems,  Letters,  &c.      With   M 
Roscoe  and  Portrait  of  Lorenzo. 


RUSSIAi     History    ofj 

earliest  Period  to  the  Crimean 
W.  K.  Kelly.    3  Portraits,    a  roUf 
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BOHirS  LIBRARIES. 


BOHnXER'S  Works.    7  vols. 

Vol.  I.— History  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War. 
Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison,  M.A.    Portrait. 

Vol.  II.— History  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  1  rials  of  Counts  Egmont 
and  Horn,  the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and  the 
Disturbance  of  France  preceding  the  Reini 
of  Henry  IV.  Translated  by  Rev.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison  and  L.  Dora  Schmitz. 

VoL  III.— Don  Carlos.  R  D.  Boylan 
—Mary  Stuart.  Hellish  —  Maid  of  Or- 
leans.  Anna  Swanwick— Bride  of  Mes- 
sina. A.  Lodge,  M.A.  Together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in  Tragedy  (a  short 
Essay).    Engravings. 

These  Dramas  are  all  translated  in  metre. 

Vol.  IV. — Robbers — Fiesco — Love  and 
Intr^e^Demetrius — Ghost  Seer — Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The  Dramas  in  this  volume  are  in  prose. 

Vol.  v.— Poems.    E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B. 

Vol.  VI.— Essays,  iGsthetical  and  Philo- 
sophical, including  the  Dissertation  on  the 
Cranexion  between  the  Animal  and  Spiri- 
tual in  Man. 

VoL  VII.  — Wallenstein's  Camp.  J. 
Churchill.  —  Piccolomini  and  Death  of 
Wallenstein.  S.  T.  Coleridge.— William 
Tell.  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B.,  LL.D. 

SCHTT.TiF.R  and  GOETHE.  Corre- 
spondence between,  from  a.d.  Z794-z8o5. 
Trans,  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.    2  vols. 

SCHLEOEL   (F.)     Lectnres   on  the 

Philosophy  of  Life  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Language.    Trans,  by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison. 

— -  The  EOfltory  of  Literature,  Ancient 

and  Modem. 
The  Philosophy  of  History.  With 

Memoir  and  Portrait.     Trans,  by  J.   B. 

Robertson. 

—  Modern  History,  with  the  Lectures 
entitled  Cxsar  and  Alexander,  and  The 
Beginning  of  our  History.  Translated  by 
L.  Piu-cell  and  R.  H.  Whitelock. 

iEsthetlc    and    Miscellaneons 

Works.     By  E.  J.  Millington. 

SCHLEOEL   (A.  W.)   Dramatic  Art 

and  Literature.  By  J.  Black.  With  Me- 
moir by  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.    Portrait. 

SCHUMANN  (Robert),  His  Life  and 
Works.  By  A.  Reissmann.  Trans,  by 
A,  L.  Alger. 

Early  Letters.    Translated  by  May 

Herbert.    With  Preface  by  Sir  G.  Grove. 

SHAKESPEARE'S    Dramatic   Art. 

The  History  and  Character  of  Shakspeare's 
Plays.  By  Dr.  H.  Ulrici.  Trans,  by  L. 
Dora  Schmitz.     3  vols. 

SHAKESPEARE    (William).      A 

Literary  Biography  by  Karl  EIze,  Ph.D., 

LL.D.  Translated  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.  5J, 

SJXEJUDAN'S  Dramatic  WortLB.^WU^v 

Memoir.    Portrait  (after  Reynolds). 


8I8MONDF8  History  of  the  Lltenu 

ture  of  the  South  of  Europe.     Trans,  by 
T.  Roscoe.    Portraits,    a  vols. 


\ 


SMITH'S  (Adam)  Theory  of  Mona 

Sentiments ;  with  Essay  on  die  First  For* 
mation  of  Languages,  and  Critical  Memoir 
by  Dugald  Stewart. 

^—  See  Econoviic  Library, 

SMYTH'S  (Professor)  Lectures  on 

Modem  History ;  from  the  Irruption  of  the 
Northern  Nations  to  the  close  otthe  Ameri- 
can Revolution.    2  vols. 

-— -  Lectures  on  the  French  Revohi- 

tion.    With  Index.    2  vols. 

SOUTHET.— ^^^  Cowp^r^  H^tsley,  ami 
{Illustrated  Library)  Nelsoft, 

STURM'S    Momingr   Conunnnlngs 

with  (jod,  or  Devotional  Meditations  for 
Every  Day.  Trans,  by  W.  Johnstone,  MA. 

SULLT.    Memoirs  of  the  Duke  off 

Prime  Minister  to  Henry  the  Chreat.  W^ 
Notes  and  Historical  Introdaction.  4  Par- 
traits.    4  vols. 

TAYLOR'S   (Bishop    Jeremy)   Holy 

Living  and  Dying,  with  Prayers,  contain- 
ing the  Whole  Duty  of  a  Christian  and  die 
ports  of  Devotion  fitted  to  all  Ocoisions. 
Portrait. 
TEN  BRINK.-6'ff  Brittk, 

THIERRY'S  Conquest  of  England  by 

the  Normans;  its  (^uses,  and  its  Conse* 
quences  in  England  and  the  Continent. 
By  W.  Hazlitt.  With  short  Memoir.  2  Por- 
traits.   2  vols. 

ULRICI  (Dr.)— %S'(r£  Shakespeare, 

VASARI.  Lives  ofthe  most  Eminent 

Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects.  By 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  selected  Notes.  Por- 
trait.  6  vols.,  Vol.  VI.  being  an  additional 
Volume  of  Notes  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Richter. 

VOLTAIRE'S  Tales.  Translated  by 
R.  B.  Boswell.  Vol.  I.,  containing  Ba- 
bouc,  Memnon,  Candida,  L'Ingenu,  and 
other  Tales. 

WERNER'S  Templars  in  Cypms. 
Trans,  by  E.  A.  M.  Lewis. 

WESLEY,  the  Life  of.  and  the  Rise 

and  Progress  of  Metho<usm.  By  Robert 
Southey.    Portrait.    SJ. 

WHEATLEY.    A  Rational  Illnstra- 

tion  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
YOUNG  (Arthur)  Travels  in  France. 

Edited  by  Miss  Betham  Edwards.    With 
a  Portrait. 
Tour  in  Ireland,  with  General 

Observations  on  the  State  of  the  Country 
during  the  years  1776-9.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes  J  by  A.  W.  Huttoni 
Liljrarian  of  the  National  Liberal  Club. 
>N  \\>\  ^  complete  bibliography  and  Index. 


HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARIES. 


HISTORICAL,    LIBRARY. 

23  Volumes  at  5^.  each*    (52.  15^.  per  set,) 


BVELTirS  Diar7  and  Correspond- 

dence,  with  the  Private  Correspondence  of 
Charles  I.  and  Sir  Edward  Nidiolas,  and 
betwe^  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (Earl  of  Claren- 
don) and  Sir  Richard  Browne.  Edited  from 
the  Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray,  F.A.S. 

Lvols.     £$  Engravings  (after  Vandyke, 
ily,  Kneller,  and  Jamieson,  &c.)* 
N.B. — ^This  edition  contains  130  letters 
from  Eveljm  and  his  wife,  printed  by  per- 
mission, and  contained  in  no  other  edition. 

JESSE'S  Memoirs  of  the  Conrt  of 

England  under  the  Stuarts,  including  the 
Protectorate.  3  vols.  With  Index  and  42 
Portraits  (after  Vandyke,  Lely,  &c.). 

•^—  Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  and 

their  Adherents.    6  Portraits. 

GRAMMONT  rCount).  Memoirs  of 
the  Court  of  Charles  II.  Edited  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Together  with  the  *  Bos- 
cobel  Tracts,'  including  two  not  before 
published,  &c.  New  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised.     With  Portrait  of  Nell  GwjTine. 


PEPTS'  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

With  Life  and  Notes,  by  Lord  Braybrooke. 
With  Appendix  containing  additional 
Letters  and  Index.  4  vols.,  with  31  En- 
gravings (after  Vandyke,  Sir  P.  Lely, 
Holbein,  Kneller,  &c.;. 

N.B.— This  is  a  reprint  of  Lord  Bray- 
brooke's  fourth  and  last  edition,  containing 
all  his  latest  notes  and  corrections,  the 
copyright  of  the  publishers. 

NU GENT'S    (Lord)    Memorials   of 

Hampden,  his  Party  and  Times.  With 
Memoir.  12  Portraits  (after  Vandyke 
and  others). 

STRICKLAND'S  (Agnes)  Lives  of  the 

8ueens    of  England   from   the   Norman 
onquest.      From   authentic   Documents, 
public  and  private.    6  Portraits.    6  vols. 

Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

2  Portraits.    2  vols. 

Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 

Princesses.    With  2  Portraits. 


PHILOSOPHICAL   LIBRARY. 

17  Vols,  at  5 J.  eachf  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,     (3/.  19s,  per  set,) 


BACON'S  Novum  Organum  and  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning.  With  Notes  by 
1.  Devey,  M.A. 


A  Handbook  of  the  History 

of  Philosophy,  for  the  use  of  Students. 
By  £.  Belfort  Bax,  Editor  of  Kant's 
*  Prolegomena.' 

COMTE'S  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Cours  de  Philosophie  Positive.  By  G.  H. 
Lewes,  Author  of '  The  Life  of  Goethe.' 

DRAPER  (Dr.  J.  W.)    A  History  of 

the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe. 
2  vols. 

HEGEL'S  Philosophy  of  History .   By 

J.  Sibree,  M.A. 

KANT'S   Critique   of  Pure  Reason. 
By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn. 

—  Prolegomena  and  Metaphysical 

Foundations  of  Natural  Science,  with  Bio- 
graphy and  Memoir  by  E.  Belfort  Bax. 
Portrait. 


LOGIC,  or  the  Science  of  Inference. 
A  Poptdar  Manual.    By  J.  Devey. 

MILLER  (Professor).  History  Philo- 
sophically Illustrated,  from  the  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empure  to  the  French  Revolution. 
With  Memoir.    4  vols.    3^.  dd.  each. 

SCHOPENHAUER  on  the  Fourfold 

Root  of  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason, 
and  on  the  Will  in  Nature.  Trans,  from 
the  German. 

Essays.    Selected  and  Translated  by 

E.  Belfort  Bax. 

SPINOZA'S  Chief  Works.  Trans,  with 
Introduction  by  R.  H.  M.  Elwes.    a  vol 

Vol.  I.— Tractatus  Theologico-PoUtic 
—Political  Treatise. 

Vol.  II. —  In^ovement  of  the  Ul 
standing— Ethics— Letters. 
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BOHirS  UBRARIRS. 


Introdnotlon  to   the  Old 

TestamenL  By  Friedrich  Bledc  Trans, 
under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  E.  Venables, 
Residentiary  Canon  of  Lincc^.    a  vds. 


CHI  LU  N  G'WORTH'8 

Protestants.    3^.  td. 


Religion  of 


THEOLOGICAL    LIBRARY. 

15  Vols,  at  5 J.  each  [except  Chillingworth,  3J.  6</.).     (3/.  13J.  6d,perseL) 

FHXLO-JTTDJEUS,    Works    of.    Ite 

Contemponuy  of  Josephns.  TVans.  I9 
C.  D.  Vonge.    4  vols. 

FHILOSTORQIUS.  EodesiaftlMa 
History  o^.—Seg  Soxomen. 

SOCRATES'  EooleslMitioal  Hlstoryi 

Com];nisuig  a  History  of  the  Chnrdi  firan 
Consiantine,  a.i>.  305.  to  the  38th  yev  of 
Theodosius  II.  With  Short  Acooont  of 
the  Author,  and  selected  Notes, 

SOZOMEITS  Eeoleaiaatlcal  EOstory. 

A.D.  334-440.  With  Notes,  Pre£BUiary  Re> 
marks  by  Valesius,  and  Short  Memoir; 
Together  with  the  Ecclbsiastical  Hb- 
TORT  OF  PHiLOSTORGius,as  oMtonused  by 
Photius.  Tran8.byReT.£.V^dfiicd,MA. 
With  Notes  and  brief  Life. 

TESODORET  and  EVAORIUS.  Hii- 
tnries  of  the  Church  from  a.d.  33a  to  Ae 
Death  ci  Theodore  ci  Mopsnesna,  A.D. 
^ ;  uid  from  a.d.  431  to  a.d.  544.  With 
memours* 


SnSEBins.    Eccleslaetical  History 

of  Eusebius  Pamphilus,  Bishop  of  Caesarea. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Cruse,  M.A.  With 
Notes,  Life,  and  Chronological  Tables. 

EVAORIUS.    History  of  the  Chnrch. 

^Set  Tfuotlcret. 

HARD  WICK.  History  of  the  Articles 

of  Religion ;  to  which  is  added  a  Series  of 
Documents  from  a.d.  1536  to  a.d.  16x5. 
Ed.  by  Rev.  F.  Proctor. 

HENRY'S  (Matthew)  Exposition  of 

the  Book  of  Psalms.    Numerous  Woodcuts. 

PEARSON  (Johni  D.D.)    Exposition 

of  the  Creed.  Edit,  by  £.  Walford,  M.A. 
With  Notes,  Analysis,  and  Indexes. 


I'S  (Karl)  Chronologlesl 

Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels.    Trans,  by 
Rev.  Canon  Venables. 


ANTIQUARIAN    LIBRARY. 

36  Vols,  at  5j,  each.     (9/.  per  set,) 


ANGLO-SAXON  CHRONICLE.  —  5"/^ 

BetU. 

ASSER'S  Life  of  Alfred.-^'^/  Stjc  O,  E. 
Chronicles. 

BEDE'S    (Venerable)   Ecclesiastical 

History  of  England.  Together  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  With  Notes, 
Short  Life,  Analysis,  and  Map.  Edit,  by 
J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L. 

BOETHIXTS'S  Consolation  of  Philo- 

sophy.  King  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Ver- 
sion of.  With  an  English  Translation  on 
opposite  pages,  Notes,  Introduction,  and 
Glossary,  by  Rev.  S.  Fox,  M.A.  To 
which  is  added  the  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of 
the  Metres  of  Bobthius,  with  a  free 
Translation  by  Martin  F.  Tupper,  D.C.L. 

BRAND'S    Popular    Antiquities    of 

England,   Scotland,  and  Ireland.      Illus- 
tnting  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  and  Pro- 
vincisd  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Super- 
stitions. By  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S. 
Frontispiece.    3  vols. 


CHRONICLES    of  tho    CRUSADES. 

Contemporary  Narratives  of  Richard  Coeor 

de  Lion,  by  Richard  of  Devizes  and  Gtot  ^ 

frey  dc  Vinsauf ;  and  of  the  Crusade  at  1 

Samt  Louis,  by  Lord  John  de  Joinville.  I 

With  Short  Notes.     Illuminated  FrootiS'  I 

piece  from  an  old  MS.  ^ 

DYER'S  (T.  F.  T.)    British  Popular 

Customs,  Present  and  Past.  An  Acooont 
of  the  various  Games  and  Customs  asso* 
dated  with  different  Dasrs  tJL  the  Year  in 
the  British  Isles,  arrangea  according  to  the 
Calendar.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton  , 
Dyer,  M.A. 

I 
EARLY  TRAVELS  IN  PALESTINB. 

Comprising    the    Narradves    of   Aicalfi 
Willibald,  Bernard,  Saewulf,  Sigurd,  Beo*  "^ 
jamin  of  Tudela,  Sir  John  MaunderiDe,    \ 
De  la  Brocqui^re,  and  Maundrell ;  all  aa> 
abridged.    With  Introduction  and  Notci 
\srs  Thomas  Wright.    Map  of  Jemsaka. 
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ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY, 


II 


[  (O.)  Spedmenfl  of  Early  En- 

Metricsd  Romances,  relatini;  to 
ir,  Merlin,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Richard 
-  de  Lion,  Charlemagne,  Roland,  &c 
iVith  Historical  Introduction  by  J.  O. 
well,  F.R.S.  Illuminated  Frontis- 
from  an  old  MS. 

LWERD,     Chronicle  of.— Sa 

).  E.  Chronicles, 

LENCE    OF    WORCESTER'S 

licle,  with  the  Two  Continuations : 
rising  Annals  of  English  HisUny 
:he  Departure  of  the  Romans  to  the 
I  of  Edward  I.  Trans.,  with  Notes, 
lomas  Forester,  M.A. 

'FRET    OF    MONMOUTH. 

licle  oL—See  Six  O.  E,  Chronicles, 

L    ROMANORXTM,   or    Enter. 

g  Moral  Stories  invented  by  the 
s.  Trans,  with  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
2s  Swan.    Edit,  by  W.  Hooper,  M.A. 

lS.    Chronicle  of, —See  Six  O,  E, 

'  zclcs 

.DUS  CAMBRENSI9'  Hlstorl- 

''orks.  Containing  Topography  of 
d,  and  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
d,  by  Th.  Forester,  M.A.  Itinerary 
jh  Wales,  and  Description  of  Wales, 

R.  Colt  Hoare. 

ERSON  (£.  F.)  Select  Histo- 
)ocuments  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In- 
g  the  most  famous  Charters  relating 
^land,  the  Empire,  the  Church,  &c., 
he  nth  to  the  14th  centuries.  Trans- 
and  edited,  with  Introductions,  by 
:  F.  Henderson,  Ph.D. 
r  OF  HUNTINGDON'S  His- 
'  the  English,  from  the  Roman  In> 

to  the    Accession  of  Henry  II. ; 
he  Acts  of  King  Stephen,  and  the 

to  Walter.  By  T.  Forester,  M.A. 
spiece  from  an  old  MS. 
PH'S  Chronicles  of  the  Abbey 
yland,  with  the  Continuation  by 
of  Blois  and  others.  Trans,  with 
by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A. 
TLET'S  (Thomae)  Fairy  My. 
^2  illustrative  of  the  Romance  and 
tition  of  Various  Countries.  Frontis- 
yCruikshank, 

ITS'S    Letters  from  Eg^tf 
ia,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai ;  to 

are  added,  Extracts  from  his 
»logy  of  the  Eg3mtians,  with  refer- 

the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites.  By 
J.  B.  Homer.  Maps  and  Coloured 
fMount  BarkaL 

IT'S  Northern  Antiquities,  or 
torical  Account  of  the  Manners, 
is.  Religions,  and  Literature  of  the 
:  Scandmavians.  Trans,  by  Bishop 
With  Translation  of  the  Prose 

and  Notes  by  J.  A.  Blackwell. 

Abstract  of  the  '  Eyrbyggia  Saga ' 

Walter  Scott  With  Glossary 
loiured  Frontispiece. 


MARCO  POLO'S  Travels;  with  Notes 
and  Introduction.     Edit,  by  T.  Wright. 

MATTHEW  PARIS'S  EngUsh  His- 
tory, from  X235  to  X273.  By  Rev.  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  With  Frontispiece.  3  vols.— 
Set  also  Roger  of  Wendover, 

MATTHEW   OF   WESTMINSTER'S 

Flowers  of  History,  especially  such  as  re- 
late to  the  affairs  of  Britain,  from  the  be- 
ginnine  of  the  Worid  to  a.d.  1307.  By 
C.  D.  Yonge.    a  vols. 

NENNIUS.  Chronicle  of,— See  Six 
O,  E,  Chronicles. 

ORDERICUS  VITALIS'EccleslAStical 

History  of  England  and  Normandy.  With 
Notes,  Introduction  of  Guizot,  and  the 
Critical  Notice  of  M.  Delille,  by  T. 
Forester,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the 
Chronicle  of  St.  Evroult.  With  Gene- 
ral and  Chronological  Indexes.    4  vols. 

PAULFS  (Dr.  R.^  Life  of  Alft-ed  the 
Great  To  which  is  appended  Alfred's 
Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  Orosius.  With 
literal  Translation  interpaged,  Notes,  and 
an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  Glossary, 
by  B.  ITiorpe.    Froatbpiece. 

RICHARD    OF    CIRENCESTER. 

Chronicle  ot,—See  Six  O.  E,  Chronicles. 

ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN'S  Annals  of 

English  History,  comprising  the  History 
of  England  and  of  other  Countries  of  En- 
rope  from  a.d.  732  to  a.d.  xaoi.  With 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    9  vols. 

ROGER  OF  WENDOVER'S  Flowers 

of  History,  comprising  the  History  of 
England  from  the  Descent  of  the  Saxons  to 
A.D.  1235,  formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Paris.  With  Notes  and  Index  by  Jf.  A* 
GUes,  D.C.L.    a  vols. 

SIX  OLD  ENGLISH  CHRONICLES  : 
viz.,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred  and  the  Chroni« 
cles  of  Ethelwerd,  Gildas.  Nennius,  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth,  and  Richurd  of  Ciren- 
cester. Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  J.  A.  Giles. 
D.CL.    Portrait  of  Alfred. 

WILLIAM    OF    HALMESBURyS 

Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England,  fnm 
the  Earliest  Period  to  King  Stephen.  Bi 
Rev.  J.  Sharpe.  With  Notes  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.    Frontispiece. 

TULE-TIDE   STORIES.     A  

of  Scandinavian  and  North-German 
ar  Tales  and  Traditions,  from  the  i 
Danish,  and  German,   ^t.  by  B. 


BOBXrS  LIBRARIES. 


ILLUSTRATED   LIBRARY. 

75  Vols,  at  5J.  eachf  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.    (i8/.  lis,  6d.pcrset») 


Notes  and  Biography. 
Illustrations. 


Portrait  and  28 


CATTERMOLE'S  Evenings  at  Had- 

don  Hall.  Ronuintic  Tales  of  the  Olden 
Times.  With  24  Steel  Engravings  after 
Cattermole. 


CHINA,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and 

Historical,  with  some  account  of  Ava  and 
the  Burmese,  Siam^  and  Anam.  Map,  and 
nearly  100  Illustrations. 


CRAIK'S  (O.  L.)  Pursuit   of  Know. 

ledge  under  Difficulties.  Illustrated  by 
Anecdotes  and  Memoirs.  Numerous  Wood- 
cut Portraits. 


CRUIKSHANK'S  Tliree  Courses  and 
a  Dessert ;  comprising  three  Sets  of  Tales, 
West  Country,  Irish,  and  Legal ;  and  a 
Melange.  With  50  Illustrations  by  Cruik- 
shank. 

^—  Punch  and  Judy.    The  Dialogue  of 
the  Puppet  Show ;  an  Account  of  its  Origfin, 
&c.   24  liiustrations  and  Coloured  Plates 
by  Cruikshankt 


▲LLEirS  (JoMph,  ILN.)  BattlM  o 
the  British  Navy.  Revised  edition,  with 
Indexes  of  Names  and  Events,  and  57  Por- 
traits and  Plans,    a  vols. 


A1IDEB8EN*S  Danish  Fairy  TalM.   I 

By  Caroline  Peachey.     With  Short  Life    : 
and  120  Wood  Engravings. 

ARI08TO>8    Orlando     Fnrloso.     In 

English  Verse  by  W.  S.  Rose.  With  Notes 
andShort  Memoir.    Portrait  after  Titian,    ! 
and  34  Steel  Engravings.    2  vols.  j 

BECHSTEnrs  Cage  and  Chamber 
Birds :  their  Natural  History,  Habits,  &c. 
Together  with  Sweet's  British  War- 
BLBits.  43  Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 


BONOMI'S  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces. 

The  Discoveries  of  Botta  and  Lavard 
applied  to  the  Elucidation  of  Holy  Writ. 
7  Plates  and  294  Woodcuts. 


BUTLER'S    Hudibras,    with   Variorum 


DANTE,  in  Enclish  Verse,  by  I.  C.Wrij^ 
mth  Introdnction   and   Monoir. 


M.A. 

Portrait  and  34 
Flaxman. 


Steel   Engravings  alto 


DIDROITS  Christian  Iconography ; 

a  History  of  Christian  Art  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  the  late  A.  N.  Didron.  Trans, 
by  E.  J.  Millington,  and  completed,  with 
Additions  and  Appendices,  by  Margaret 
Stokes.  2  vols.  With  numerous  lllustratiaQS. 

Vol.  I.  The  History  of  the  Nimbus,  the 
Aureole,  and  the  Glorjr;  RepresentatioDS 
of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

Vol.  II.  The  Trinity;  Angels;  Devils; 
The  Soul ;  The  Christian  Scheme.  Appen- 
dices. 

DTER  (Dr.  T.  H.)  FompeU:  its  Bnild- 
injss  and  Antiouities.  An  Account  of  the 
Ci^,  with  full  Description  of  the  Remains 
and  Recent  Excavations,  and  an  Itinerary 
for  Visitors.  By  T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D. 
Nearly  300  Wood  Engravinsjs,  Map,  and 
Plan.    7X.  6d, 

Rome:    History   of  the    City,  with 

Introduction  on  recent  Excavations.  8 
Engravings,  Frontispiece,  and  2  Maps. 

GIL    BLAS.     The   Adventures  of. 

From  the  French  of  Lesage  by  Smollett. 
24  Engravings  after  Smirke,  and  10  Etch* 
ings  by  Cruikshank.    612  pages,    dr. 

GRIMM'S  Gammer  Grethel;  or,  Ger- 

man  Fairy  Tales  and  Popular  Stories, 
containing  42  Fairy  Tales.  By  Edgar 
Taylor.  Numerous  Woodcuts  after  Cnuk- 
shamk  and  Ludwig  Grimm.     3; .  td, 

BOLBEDTS    Dance    of    Death  and 

Bible  Cuts.  Upwards  of  150  Subjects,  en- 
graved in  facsimile,  with  Introduction  and 
Descriptions  by  the  late  Francis  Douce 
and  Dr.  Dibdin. 

INDIA,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and 

Historical,  from  the  Earliest  Times.  100 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Map. 

JESSE'S  Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  With 
40  Woodcuts  after  Harvey,  Bewick,  and 
others ;  and  34  Steel  Engravings  after 
Cooper  and  XJandseer. 


ILLUSTRA  TED  LIBRAR  Y. 
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LODOE'8    Portraits    of  lUiuitrlon* 

Personages  of  Great  Britain,  with  Bio- 
STi^hiaQ  and  Historical  Memoirs.  240 
Portraits  engraved  on  Steel,  with  the 
respective  Biographies  unabridged.  Com- 
plete in  8  vols. 

XaONOFELLOWS    Poetical   'V7ork0, 

including  his  Translations  and  Notes,  ai 
full-page  Woodcuts  by  Birket  Foster  and 
others,  and  a  Portrait. 

— —  Without  the  Illustrations,  3^ .  6d, 

i—  Prose  Works.  With  16  full-page 
Woodcuts  by  Birket  Foster  and  others. 

LOUDON'S  (Mrs.)  Entert<dninff  Na- 
turalist. Popular  Descriptions,  Tales,  and 
Anecdotes,  of  more  than  500  Animals. 
Numerous  Woodcuts. 

MARRTATS  (Capt.,  R.N.)  Mastjwr- 
man  Ready  ;  or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific* 
(Written  for  Young  People.)  With  93 
Woodcuts.    3*.  6</. 

—  Mission:   or,  Scenes  in  AiHca. 

(Written  for  Young  People.)  Illustrated 
by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel.    3; .  id, 

^—  Pirate  and  Three  Cutters.  (Writ- 
ten for  Young  People.)  With  a  Memoir. 
8  Steel  Engravings  after  Clarkson  Stan- 
field,  R.A.    3J.  6^. 

.—  Privateersman.  Adventures  by  Sea 
and  Land  One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 
(Written  for  Young  People.)  8  Steel  En- 
gravings.   3^ .  td. 

— -  Settlers  in  Canada.  (Written  for 
Young  People.)  10  Engravings  by  Gilbert 
and  DalzieL    3J.  td, 

—  Poor  Jack.  (Written  for  Young 
People.)  With  x6  Illustrations  after  Clark- 
son  Stanfield,  R.A.    3; .  td, 

Midshipman  Easy.  With  8  full- 
page  Illustrations.    Small  post  Bvo.  3^ .  6</. 

Peter  Simple.  With  8  full-page  Illus- 
trations.   Small  post  8vo.  3^.  6t/. 

MAXWELL'S  Victories  of  Welling- 
ton and  the  British  Armies.  Frontispiece 
and  4  Portraits. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  and  R APHAELi 

Their  Lives  and  Works.    By  Du^pa  and 

guatrem^e  de   Quincy.      Portraits   and 
ngravings,  including  the  Last  Judgment, 
and  Cartoons. 

MUDIE'S  History  of  British  Birds. 
RevisedbyW.CL.  Martin.  52  Figures  of 
Birds  and  7  coloured  Plates  of  Eggs. 
8  vols. 


NAVAL  and  MHJTART  HEROES 

of  Great  Britain ;  a  Record  of  British 
Valour  on  every  Day  in  the  jrear,  firom 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  BiUtlc  of 
Inkermann.  By  Major  Johns,  R.M.,  and 
Lieut.  P.  H.  Nicolas,  R.M.  Indexes.  94 
Portraits  after  Holbein,  Reynolds,  &c.  6«. 

NICOLINFS  History  of  the  Jesuits  t 
their  Origin,  Progress,  Doctrines,  and  De* 
signs.    8  Portraits. 

PETRARCH'S    Sonnets,    TriunphSi 

and  other  Poems,  in  English  Verse.  With 
Life  by  Thomas  Campbell.  Portrait  and 
15  Steel  Engravings. 

PICKERING'S  History  of  the  Races 

of  Man,  and  their  Geographical  Distribu- 
tion ;  with  An  Analytical  Synopsis  of 
THE  Natural  History  of  Man.  By  Dr. 
Hall.  Map  of  the  World  and  xa  coloured 
Plates. 

POPE'S  Poetical  "Works,  including 
Translations.  Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  R. 
Camithers.  a  vols.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. 

—  Homer's  Iliad,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  Flaxman's  Designs. 

—  Homer's  Odyssey,  with  the  Battlb 
OP  Frogs  and  Mice,  Hymns,  &C|  by 
other  translators  inclucUng  Chapman.  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  J[.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.    With  Flaxman's  Designs. 

*—  Lifa,  including  many  of  hu  Letters. 
By  R.  Carruihers.  Numerous  Illustrations. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,  and 

other  objects  of  Vertu.  Comprising  an 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Bemal  Col- 
lection, with  the  prices  and  names  of  the 
Possessors.  Also  an  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an  Engraved 
List  of  ul  Marks  and  Monoerams.  By 
H.  G.  Bohn.    Numerous  Woodcuts. 

^—  With  coloured  Illustrations,  zor.  6^. 


PROUT'S  (Father)  ReUqnes.  Edited 
by  Rev.  F.  Mahony.  Copyright  edition. 
with  the  Author's  last  corrections  and 
additions,  ax  Etchings  by  D.  Madis«k 
R.A.    Nearly  600  pages. 

RECREATIONS  IN  SHOOTINO.  ^ 

some  Account  of  the  Game  found  in 
British  Isles,  and  Directionsfor  theBCaa 
ment  of  Dog  and  Gun.  By  '  CraYeaJj 
Woodcuu  and  9  Steel  EngraTtPffI  J 
A.  Cooper,  R.A.  ] 
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BOHirS  LIBRARIES^ 


Inseot  Arehlteetur*.   Re- 

'vised  by  Rev.  J.   G.  Wood,  UJi,    x86 
Woodcuts. 

ROBnraON  CRUSOE.  With  Memoir  of 
Deroe,  19  Steel  Engravings  and  74  Wood- 
cuts luter  Stolhard  and  Harvey. 

•~—  Without  the  Engravings,  v*  ^ 

BOMB  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CEN- 

tury.  An  Account  in  1817  of  the  Ruins  of 
the  Ancient  City,  and  Monuments  of  Modem 
Times.  By  C.  A.  Eaton.  34  Steel  En- 
gravings,   a  vols. 

SHARPE  (8.)    The  History  of  Egjpti 

from  the  Karliest  Times  till  the  Conquest 
by  the  Arabs,  a.  d.  640.  a  Maps  and  up- 
wards of  400  Woodcuts,    a  vols. 

SOUTHEyS  UfB  of  Nelron.  With 
Additional  Notes,  Facsimiles  of  Nelson's 
Writing,  Portraits,  Plans,  and  50  Elngrav- 
ings,  alter  Birket  Foster,  &c. 

STARUNGKS  (Miss)  Noble  Deeds  of 

Women ;  or,  Examples  of  Female  Courage, 
Fortitude,  and  Virtue.  With  14  Steel  Por- 
traits. 

STUART  and  REVETTUI  Antiquities 
of  Athens,  and  other  Monuments  of  Greece ; 
with  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian 
Architecture.  71  Steel  Plates  and  numerous 
Woodcuts. 

SWEET'S  British  Warblers.  54. —^m 

Bechstein. 

TALES    OF    THE    GENII;   or,   the 

Delightful  Lessons  of  Horam,  the  Son  of 
Asmar.  Trans,  by  Sir  C.  Morrell.  Numer< 
ous  Woodcuts. 


TASSOV   Jemsaloa  I>ell'rarod.  In 

English  Spenserian  Verse,  with  lift,  by 
J.  H.  Wifien.  With  8  Engravings  and  14 
Woodcuts. 

WALKER'S  MaiiIj  BxerolMs;  coo- 
tuning  Skating,  Ridmi^,  Driving,  Hunting, 
Shootmg,  Sailmg,  Rowing,  Swimming,  Ac* 
44  Engravings  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

WALTON'S  Complete  An^lert  or  the 

Contemplative  Man's  Recreaticm,  by  laak 
Walton  and  Charles  Cotton.  With  Me- 
moirs-and  Notes  by  E.  Jesse.  Also  an 
Account  ci  Fishing  Stations,  Tadde,  ftc., 
by  H.  G.  Bohn.  Portrait  and  ao3  Wood- 
cuts, and  a6  Engravings  on  Steel. 

— Liyesof  Donne,  Wotton.  Hooker, 

&c.,  with  Notes.  A  New  Edition,  re- 
vised by  A.  H.  Bullen,  with  a  Menuur 
61  Izaak  Walton  by  William  Dowling.  6 
Portraits,  6  Autographr  Sii^^tures,  &C. 


WELUNGTON,   LI«B 

Materials    of    MazwelL 


of.      From  die 
x8   Steel  En- 
gravings. 

—  Victories  ^f^^^u  MaxweiL 


WESTROFP  CEl,  M.)  A  Handbook  of 

ArdiacolQgy,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Etmscaa, 
Roman.  By  H.  M.  Westroi;q[>.  Numerous 
lUustrations. 

WHITE'S  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
bome,  with  Observations  on  various  ^urts 
of  Nature,  and  the  Naturalists'  Calendar. 
Sir  W.  Jardine.  Edit.,  with  Notes  and 
Memoir,  by  £.  Jesse.  40  Portraits  and 
coloured  Pfates. 


CLASSICAL   LIBRARY. 

Translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
105  Vols,  at  5j.  each^  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,    (25/.  13J.  per  set,) 


ACHILLES       TATIXJS.  —  See      Greek 
Romances* 

£SCHTLUS,    The    Dramas    of.     In 

English  Verse  by  Anna  Swanwick.     4th 
edition. 

The  Tragedies  of.    In  Prose,  with 

Notes  and  Introduction,  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.    Portrait.     3X.  60. 

AMMIANUS  MARCELLINUS.    His- 
tory of  Rome  during  the  Reigns  of  Con- 
stantius,  Julian,  J ovianus,Valentinian,  and 
Kaiens,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.     Double 
ro/nme.    js,  6d, 


ANTONINUS     (M.    Aiirelins)|    The 

Thoughts  of.  Translated,  with  Notes. 
Biographical  Sketch,  and  Essay  on  the 
Philosophy,  by  George  Long,  M.A. 
3X.  6d»  Fine  Paper  edition  on  hand-made 
paper.    65. 

APOLLONinS  RHODinS.    <  The  Ar- 

gonautica.'  Translated  by  £.  P.  Coleridge. 

APULEIUS,    The  Works   of.     Com- 

f  rising  the  Golden  Ass,  God  cX  Socrates, 
'lori(&,   and   Discourse  of   Magic, ):  c 
YtOioXv^^lece. 


CLASSICAL  UBSARY. 


ABUTOrllAHEB'  Oomedlea.    Ittat., 

with  fiotea  uid  EirtTacls  boa  Fm'i  mnd 
otha  Metrical  Venioos,  bf  W.  J.  Hlckic 
Pottnll.    3  mil. 


dents,  by 
Archdn-  Browne. 
' —  FolitlEa  Olid  Economlca.    Tiaiu., 
wiih  Nates,  Analyses,  and  Indtx,  by  E. 
WUfbrd,  M,A.,-jii]d  aa  E^siy  and  Life  by 

-^' MotapltTBlM.  Trans.,  with  Noai, 
Atf^ysisl  Hid  KiaminatiDn  QueBti^na.by 
RiJVi'JiitoH-M'WahoQ.  M.A. 

— ^.  ^Orttirr  ofAiUinaiB.  inTMEwlts. 

Tl^OLJ  ->Htll    «(-R9   iind    Index,   bif    R. 

.-r-^  DisaMfi* :  or,  Li^cbI  Tnatisr 
,-IluKlBflldltaiabbf  Porphyry.    With 


OIOERO'B  OSeai;  or,  Moral  Diitli*. 
Cue  Mijot,  an  E^tod  Old  Age ;  LnUnt, 
AQ  Essjty  on  Friendship ;  Scipio's  Dtcabi 
Pandoies :  Letter  (o  Quintni  on  MiA- 
truo.    Trans.,  wilh  Notes,  by  C.  RTSd. 


OrBtlotw,     Tnnl- 

with  Noles,  Atnunenls,  a  ChronolOKlCM 

Ab<itraci.  and  Appendices,  by  C.  Rum 

Kennedy,    s  lols.    (One,  31.  6d  ',  four,  51.) 

DICTIONARY  or  LATIN  and  QRSEK 

Mottoes.  Law  Tem^'an  ™PhraSH.  "wS 

the  Qiundties  marked,  and  GtiElish  Timns- 

lalions.  Withlndex  Verbaruni(G9ii  paffos^ 
DIOOENES   LAERTIITS.    LlvM  aad 

Opinions   of  the    Ancient    Philosophan. 

Tnins.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  BJl, 
EPICTETUS.      Tlia    DiuonrM*    ob 

With  the   Bncheiridion  and    Fianunti. 

Witb  Notes,  Life,  and  Mew  of  hit  Phib- 

scphy,  by  George  LonjE,  ALA. 

.    A  Hew  Literal  Trans. 


\  ■  A'pirjll^/^ftietical  Fragments,     3  vcJl. 


CIC^H0^,  IteaUans.    Trans,  by  C.  D. 
■  VoaesiB^.    4YoU. 
— ^'On  OrktoT?  and  Oratoni.    \7iih 

Lfimftlo  Quintua  and  Bmius,    Trans., 
with  N(ltes,-tiy  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

-  Oir  flH  Natnre  of  tba  Chidi,  Divi- 


Aeadamlo*.  De  Finibui,  ■ 

Ian  QtwHions.     By  C.  " 
With  SIteich  of  tfio  G 
mendoned  by  Cicuo. 


-*  A-oaaflDuoai  ife  Einiiius,  urn  juscn- 
an  QtwHions.  Bt  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 
With  Sketch  of  tlis  Greek  PhOaophm 


OR££K  KOUANCES  of  Hellodorw, 

Lot,™!.    »nrt   Arhill..     Tjlius ;    »it,^  Ttut 


HELIODORCS.-5-rt  Grct 


Biographical  Notices  by  Rev.  J.  Buki, 
M.A.  Together  with  tbe  Metrical  Ver- 
sions of  He«od,  by  Elton  \  CallimKhiMi 
by  Tytier ;  and  Theognis.  by  Frere. 

HOMER'S  niad.    In  English  Prose,  irith 
Notes  by  T.  A.  I{uckley,l<.A.    Portnlt. 

0llyue7i    Hymns,    E|ngtanu,    utd 

Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice.  In  Ensbk 
PtDse,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  by  T.  A. 
Buckley,  B.A, 

E  by  Smart,  with  NoM 


JULIAN  THE  EMPEROR.   Contuninc 

Libanus'  Monody,  irilh  Jnlian's  TheosepU- 
calWorks.  6ytheRev.CW.King,M.A. 


i6 


BOHirS  LIBRARIES. 


JUSTIN,  CORNELinS  NEP08,  and 

Bntropius.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  MA. 

jmrsNAL;    PERsnrs,    sulpicia, 

and  Lucthus.  In  Prose,  with  Notes, 
Chronological  Tables,  Arguments,  by  L. 
Evans,  M.  A.  To  which  b  added  die  Me- 
trical Version  of  Juvenal  and  Persius  by 
Gifford.    Frontispiece. 

UVT.    The  History  of  Rome.    Trans- 

by  Dr.  Spilian  and  others.  4  vols.  Portrait. 

LONGUS.  Daphnis  and  Chloe.— 6"^^  Greek 
Romances, 

LUCAN'S  Pharealla.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  H.T.  Riley. 

ItUCIAN'S  Dialogues  of  the  Gods, 

of  the  Sea  Gods^  and  of  the  Dead.  Trans, 
by  Howard  Williams,  M.A. 

LUCRETIUS.    In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
\         Biogwphical  Introduction  by  Rev.  J.  S. 
Watson,   M.A.    To   which  is  added  the 
Metrical  Veniion  by  J.  M.  Good. 

'  MARTIAL'S  Eplgramst  complete.  In 
Prose,  with  Verse  Translations  selected 
from  English  Poets,  and  other  sources. 
Dble.  vol.  (670  pages).    7;.  6d, 

MOSCHUS.— ^««  Theocritus, 

'.  OVID'S  Works,  complete.  In  Prose, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction.    3  vols. 

FAUSANIAS'  Description  of  Greece. 

Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Index,  by  Rev, 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.,  sometime  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    2  vols. 

PHALARIS.    Bentley's  Dissertations 

upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  Themisto- 
cles,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  the  Fables 
of  ^sop.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Prof.  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D. 

PINDAR.  In  Prose,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Dawson  W.  Turner.  To- 
gether with  the  Metrical  Version  by  Abra- 
ham Moore.     Portrait. 

PLATO'S  Works.  Trans,  by  Rev.  H. 
Cary,  H.  Davis,  and  G.  Burges.    6  vols. 

'——  Dialognes.  A  Summary  and  Analysis 
of.  With  Analytical  Index  to  the  Greek 
text  of  modem  editions  and  to  the  above 
translations,  by  A.  Day,  LL.D. 

FLAUTUS'S  Comedies.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    2  vols. 

PLINY'S  Natural  History.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  J.  Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
and  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.     6  vols. 

PLINY.     The  Letters  of  Pliny  the 

Younger.  Melmoth's  Translation,  revised, 
with  Notes  and  short  Life,  by  Rev.  F.  C. 
T.  Bosanquet,  M.A. 


PLUTARCH'S  MoralB.  Theosophical 
Essays.    Trans,  by  Rev.  C.  W.  King,  M.A 

—  Ethical  Essays.  Trans,  by  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A. 

-—  Lives.    Seepage  7. 

PROPERTIUS,  The  Elegies  of.  With 
Notes,  translated  by  Rev.  P.  J,  F. 
GantiUon,  M.A.,  with  metrical  versions 
of  Select  Elegies  by  Nott  and  Elton. 
3X.  6d, 

QUINTILIAN'S  Institutes  of  Oratory. 
Trans.,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
8  vols. 

SALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VELLEIUS 

Paterculus.  Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Bio- 
graphical Notices,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

SENECA  DE  BENEFICIIS.  Trans- 
lated by  Aubrey  Stewart,  M  J^.    3;.  6d, 

SENECA'S  Minor  Essayp.  Tmnslated 
by  A.  Stewart,  M.A.  ■'   • 

SOPHOCLES.    The  Tragptfdiea'of.    In 

Prose,  with  Notes,  Argamehts,Jhnd  Intro- 
duction.    Portrait.  .  ,  ".*.'.•■ 

A  New  J^itcral   Prose  TranslatUyj,*  by 

E.  P.  Coleridge,  B.A.    ■     •    £///  ^cpxcss. 

STRABO*S  Greography.  .Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  W.  Falconer,  'M.A»i  tind  H.  iC. 
Hamilton.  Copious  Index,  ^ving  Aiicient 
and  Modem  Names.    3  vols.  .    '    '     .     ■ 

SUETONIUS'  Lives  of  the  -Twelve 

Caesars  and  Lives  of  ther  Grunmariahs. 
The  Translation  of  Thomsohj  Mw^ised,  with 
Notes,  by  T.  Forester.     .       • ' 

TACITUS.     The  Works  dP.   'Trans., 

with  Notes.     2  vols. 

TERENCE  and  PHiBDRUS.  In  Eng- 
lish Prose,  with  Notes  and  Arguments,  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  To  which  is  added 
Smart's  Metrical  Version  of'  Phaedrus. 
With  Frontispiece.  *     ,• 

THEOCRITUS,     BION,    MOSC^USi 

and  Tyrtaeus.  In  Prose,  with: Notes  and 
Argiunents,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.  -To 
which  are  appended  the  Metriou^ -V$K« 
SIGNS  of  Chapman.   Portrait  of  Theooritus. 

THUCYDIDES.  The  Peloponnesiah 
War.  Trans.,  with  Notes,,  by  Rev.  H. 
Dale.    Portrait.    2  vols.     3;.  6k,  each.. 

TYRTiEUS.— ^'r^  Theocritus, 

VIRGIL.  The  Works  of.  In  Prose, 
with  Notes  by  Davidson.  Revised,  with 
additional  Notes  and  Biographical  Notice, 
by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.     Portrait.    3*.  6<i 

XENOPHON'S  Works.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.,  and  Rev. 
H.  Dale.    Portrait.     In  3  vols. 
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COLLEGIATE    SERIES. 

II  Vols,  at  5 J.  ettch,    (2/.  15J,  per  set,) 


The  Inferno.    Prose  Trans., 

vndk  the  Text  of  the  Original  on  the  same 
ngfit  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  John 
A.  Carlyle,  M.D.  Portrait. 
<— —  The  Pnrgatorlo.  Prose  Trans.,  with 
llie  Original  on  the  same  page,  and  £x- 
idamtory  Notes,  by  W.  S.  Dugdale. 

DCVBBEE'S  Adversaria.  (Notes  on  the 
CnA  and  Latin  Classics.)  Edited  by  the 
late  Prof.  Wagner.    2  vols. 

DOHALDSCN  (Dr.)  The  Theatre  of 
liw  Greeks.  With  Supplementary  Treatise 
on  the  lAnenage,  Metres,  and  Prosodv  of 
the  Greek  Dramatists.  Numerous  lUas- 
tiatioBS  and  3  Plans.  By  J.  W.  Donald- 
D.D. 


GOETHE'S  Fanst.  Parti.  German  Text, 
with  Hayward's  Prose  Translation  and 
Motes.  Revised  I  with  Introduction,  by 
Dr.  C  A.  Buchheim.  5;. 

KEISHTLET'S  (Thomas)  Mytholoffy 
of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  Revised  by 
Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz.    xa  Plates. 


HERODOTUS,  Notes  on.    Original 

and  Selected  from  the  best  Commentators. 
By  D.  W.  Turner,  M.A.    Coloured  Map, 

—  Analysis  and  Snmmary  o^  with 

a  Synchronistical  Table  of  Events— Tables 
of  Weights,  Measures,  Money|  and  Dis- 
tances—  an  Outline  of  the  History  and 
Geography^— and  the  Dates  comj^eted  frost' 
Gai^ord,  Baehr,  &c.    By  J.  T.  Vheelei: 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  In  Greek.' 

Griesbach's  Text,  with  the  Readings  of 
Mill  and  Scholz.and  Parallel  References. 
Also  a  Critical  Introduction  and  Chrono- 
logical Tables.  Two  Fac-similes  of  Greek 
Manuscripts.    650  pages.    31.  td. 

<— —  or  bound  up  with  a  Greek  and  English 
Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  (350  pages 
additional,  making  in  all  900J.    5^ . 

The  Lexicon  separately,  2s. 

THT7CYDIDES.     An   Analysis   an4 

Summary  of.  With  Chronological  Table 
of  Events,  &c.,  by  J.  T.  Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC   LIBRARY. 

48  VpIs.  at  5^.  eachf  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,    (12/.  igs,per  set,) 


AGA88IZ   a;id  GOULD.    Ontllne  of 

Oanparative  Philology.  Enlarged  by 
Dr.  Wright,  ^th  Index  and  300  Illus* 
trathre  Woodcuts. 

BOLLET'S   Manual    of  Technical 

Analysis;  a  Guide  for  the  Testing  and 
TiJiiation  of  the  various  Natural  and 
Axtiicial  Substances  employed  in  the  Arts 
and  Domestic  Economy,  founded  on  the 
worlc  of  Dr.  Bolley.  EdiL  by  Dr.  Paul. 
I  Woodcuts. 


JBBIDOEWATER  TREATISES. 

^—  IMl  (Sir  Charles)  on  the  Hand ; 
te  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments,  as 
evmcing  Design.  ^  Preceded  by  an  Account 
cf  the  Author^  Discoveries  in  the  Nervous 
SjrtembyA.Shaw.  Numerous  Wqpdcnts. 

— —  Xlrby  on  the  History,  HabltS| 

aad  Instincts  of  Animals.    With  Notes  by 
T.  Rymer  Jones,    xoo  Woodcuts,    a  vols. 

— —  Bnckland's  Geology  and  Mlner- 
alocr.  With  Additions  by  Prof.  Owen, 
Tmol  Phillips,  and  R.  Brown.  Memoir  of 
Bnckland.  Portrait.  9  vols.  Z5x.  Vol.  I. 
Vol.  II.  90  large  plates  with  letter* 


BRIDGEWATER   TREATISES. 

Continued, 
—  Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation  of 

External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intd- 
lectual  Constitution  of  Man.  With  Memoir 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Gumming.    Portrait. 

Roget's  Animal  and  VegetaU* 

PhvsioTogy.  463  Woodcuts,  a  vols.  6t» 
eacn. 

— .-  s:idd  on  the  Adaptation  of  Sz« 
temal  Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition  of 
Man.    y.  6d, 

CARPENTER'S  (Dr.  W.  B.)  ZoolOjtFW 

A  Systematic  View  of  the  Structore,  Sap 
bits,  Instincts,  and  Uses  of  the  prind^ 
Families  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of 
the  chief  Forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  Re- 
vised by  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Nnmerons 
Woodcuts,    a  vols.    6s,  each. 


—  Mechanical  Phllosophyt  ji 
nomy,  and  Horology.     A  Popular  Expo- 
sition.   z8i  Woodcuts. 

—  Vegetable  Physiology  A&d  S^*- 

tematic  Botany.    A  complete  Introductkn 
to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants    ^«sfts*A.\s^ 
E.    LanktsVct,  ^Ai.^    %5i»      ^^aa!asw 


BOffirS  LIBRARIES. 


OABPENTER'B  Works.— CM/Zmff^^ 

^—  Animal  Fhyviologry-    Revised  Edi- 
don.    300  Woodcuts.    6s. 


on  Colour.     Containing 

dM  Principles  of  Harmony  and  Contrast 
of  Coloon.  and  their  Application  to  the 
Arts;  incloding  Painting,  Decoration, 
T^Mttries,  Carpets,  Mosaics,  Glaring, 
Stuning,  Calico  Printing,  Letterpress 
Printing,  Map  Colouring,  Dress,  Land- 
scape and  Flower  Gardening,  &c.  Trans, 
by  C.  Martel.    Several  Plates. 

<^—  With  an  additional  series  of  x6  Plates 
in  Colours,  js.  td, 

■miEMOSER'B   HLrtor7  of  Ma^. 

Trans,  by  W.  Howitt.  With  an  Appendix 
of  the  most  renuurlcable  and  best  authenti- 
cated Stories  of  Apparitions,  Dreams, 
Second  Sieht,  Table-Turning,  and  Spirit- 
Ri^iping,  &c    a  vols. 

■OGO'B  (Jaboi)  Eloments  of  Experi- 
mental and  Natural  Philosophy.  Being 
sn  '  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  Hjrdrostatics, 
Hydraulics,  Acoustics,  Optics,  Caloric, 
Electricity,  Voltaism,  and  Magnetism. 
400  Woodcuts. 

■nMBOU>T>B  Cosmos;  or,  Sketch 

of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Ott6,  B.  H.  Paul,  and 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Portrait.  5  vols. 
3f.  6d.  each,  excepting  vol.  v.,  55. 

*—  FersonalNarrative  of  his  Travels 

in  America  during  the  years  1799-1804. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Ross.    3  vols. 

*—  Views  of  Nature ;  or,  Contem- 

^ations  of  the  Sublime  Phenomena  of 
Creation,  with  Scientific  Illustrations. 
Trans,  by  £.  C.  Ott6. 

HUNT'S  (Robert)  Poetry  of  Science : 

or.  Studies  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 
Nature.  By  Robert  Hunt,  Professor  at 
the  School  of  Mines. 

JOYCE'S    Scientific    Dialograes.    A 

Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  For  Schools  and  Young  People. 
Numerous  Woodcuts. 

JUKES-BROWNE'S  Student's  Hand- 
book of  Physical  Geology.  By  A.  J. 
iokes-Browne^  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Ingland.  With  numerous  Diagrams  and 
Illustrations.  2nd  Edition,  revised  and 
much  enlarged,  7*.  6d. 

— ^  The  Student's  Handbook  of 
Historical  Geology.  By  A.  J.  Tukes- 
Brown,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  the  GedlogLcaJL 
Survey  of  England   and  "Wales.     vTvitVi 

nnnxerovLs  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.    6s. 


JUKE3-BR0WNE'S  Works.— C<t«/. 

The    Buildlngr    of    the    British 

Islands.    A  Study  in  Geographical  Evob- 

**°?*  ^?.^     J-   J.«kes-Browne.    F.GA 

and     Edition,     revised,    with    numecoos 
Maps,  7jr.  td, 

KNIQWP8  roharles)  Knowledce  If 

Power.     A  Popular  Manual  of  PoHtial 
EconcMuy. 


Introduction  to  Astrolocy. 

With,  a  Grammar  of  Astrology  and  Ta£lei 
for  calculating  Nativities,  by  ZadkieL 

MANTELL^S   (Dr.)   Oeologioal    Bs- 

curri(m8  through  the  Isle  of  Wight  aad 
along  the  Dorset  Coast.  Numerous  Wood* 
cuts  and  Geological  Mi^k 

—  FetriflEictions  and  their  TteCh- 
ings.  Handbook  to  the  Organic  Remains 
in  the  British  Museum.  Numerous  Wood- 
cuts.   6s. 

— -  Wonders   of    Geology ;    oTf   a 

Familiar  Exposition  of  Geological  Pheno- 
mena. A  odonred  Geological  ^^p  of 
England,  Plates,  and  aoo  Woodcuts,  a 
vols.  js.  6d,  each. 

8CHOnw^3  Earthi  Plants,  and  Maa. 
Foonlar  Pictures  of  Nature.  And  Ks- 
bell's  Sketches  from  the  Mineral  IgtnplfflM. 
Trans,  bv  A.  Henfrey,  F.R.S.  C^boied 
Map  of  tne  Geography  of  Plants. 

SMITH'S  (Pye)  Geology  and  Scrip- 
ture ;  or,  the  Relation  between  the  Scriptm«t 
and  Geological  Science.    With  Memoir. 

STANLEY'S  Classified   Synopsis  off 

the  Principal  Painters  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Schools,  including  an  Account  of 
some  of  the  early  German  Masters.  By 
George  Stanley. 


STAUNTON'S    Chess    "Works. 
^age  21. 


Su 


\ 


STOCKHARDT'S     Enerimental 

Chemistry.  A  Handbook  for  the  Study 
of  the  Science  by  simple  Eineriments. 
Edit,  bv  C.  W.  Heaton,  F.C.S.  No- 
merous  Woodcuts. 

URE'S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Manufkustnrs 
of  Great  Britain,  systematically  investi- 
gated ;  with  an  Inbfoductory  View  of  its 
Coo^parative  State  in  Foreign  Countries. 
Revised  by  P.  L.  Simmon^.  150  Illus- 
trations,   a  vols. 

»—  Philosophy   of  Manuf!acture% 

or  an  Exposition  of  the  Scientific,  Monl, 
and  Commercial  Economy  of  the  Factoiy 
S^tem  of  Great  Britain.  Revised  I9 
*¥.  \k.  ^\ms&!QiCk.d&«     Numerous    FignreSt 
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ECONOMICS  AND  FINANCE. 

5  Volumes,    {iL  2s.  per  set,) 

6ILBARTS  Historjt  Prlnclplei.  and  Praetloe  of  Banking.    Revised  to  z88x  I9 
A.  S.  Michie,  of  the  Royal  Bank  ot  Scotland.    Portrait  of  GillMurt.    a  vols.    zof. 

RICARDO  on  the  PrlnclpleB  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation.    Edited 

by  E.  C.  K.  Conner,  M.A.,  Lecturer,  University  College,  Liverpool.    5^. 

SMITH  (Adam).     The  'Wealth   of  Nations.     An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of.    Edited  by  E.  Belfort  Bax.    2  vols.     7; . 


REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

30  Volumes  at  Various  Prices.    (7L  ly,  per  set,) 


BLAIR'S    Chronological     Tables. 

Conqnrehending  the  Chronology  and  His- 

nof  the  World,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
e  Russian  Treaty  of  Peace,  April  1856. 
By  J.  W.  Rosse.    800  pages,    zof. 

—  Index  of  Dates.  Comprehending 
the  principal  Facts  in  the  ChronolcMry  and 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  Earnest  to 
the  Ptesent,  alphabetically  arranged ;  being 
a  complete  Index  to  the  foregoing.  By 
J.  W.  Rosse.    a  vols.  is.  each. 

BOHN'S  Dictionary  of  Quotations 

from  the  English  Poets.  4th  and  cheaper 
Edition.    6s. 

BOND'S  Handy-book  of  Rnles  and 

Tables  for  Verifying  Dates  with  the  Chris- 
tian Era.    4th  Edition,    ss. 

BUCHANAN'S  Dictionary  of  Science 

and  Technical  Terms  used  in  Philosophy, 
Literature,  Professions,  Commerce,  Arts, 
and  Trades.  By  W.  H.  Buchanan,  with 
Supplement.  E<uted  by  Jas.  A.  Smith.  6t, 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TOMBS.    A 

Select  Collection  of  Epitaphs,  with  Essav 
on  Epitaphs  and  Observations  on  Sepul- 
chral Antiauities.  By  T.  J.  Pettigrew« 
IT.R.o.,  f  aD.A.     S'* 

CLARK'S  CHngh)  IntrodnotioB  to 
Heraldry.  Revised  by  J.  R.  Planch6.  5«. 
950  Illustrations. 

—  IVitk  thg  IS«strtUumt  colourgd,  i^s, 
COINS,  Manual  of .— J'm  Hum^Ar^s. 

COOPER'S  Biographical  Dictionary, 

Containing  concise  notices  of  upwards  of 
15,000  eminent  persons  of  all  ages  and 
countries.    2  vols.     5^.  each. 

DATESj  Index  of.— ^Sm  Blair, 


DICTIONARY  of  Obsolete  and  Pro- 
vincial English.  Containing  Words  frooi 
Elng^h  Writers  previous  to  the  xgdt 
Centnry.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  &c    a  vols.  ss.  each. 

EPIGRAMMATISTS  (The)b    ASelae- 

don  from  the  Epigrammatic  literatnrasff 
Ancient,  Mediaeviu,  and  Modem  Times. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  ObservatiooSi 
Illustrations,  an  Appendix  on  Works  con- 
nected with  Epigrammatic  litenUnrSa 
by  Rev.  H.  Dodd,  li.A.    6t. 

HENFRET'S  Guide  to  BngSLdl 
Coins.  Revised  Edition,  by  C.  F.  Kenyj 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  an  Historical  InCro- 
dnction.    6x. 

HUMPHREYS'    Coin   ColleetonP 

Manual.  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
IVogress  of  Coinase  from  the  Earliest 
Time,  by  H.  N.  Humphreys.  140  Hlns- 
trations.    a  vols.  5X.  each. 

LOWNDES'  Bibliographer's  ^wiwirt 
of  English  Literature.  Containing  an  Ac- 
cotmt  of  Rare  and  Curious  Books  pub- 
lished in  or  relating  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  from  the  Invention  of  Prindng^ 
with  Biographical  Notices  and  Prices, 
by  W.  T.  Lowndes.  Revised  Edition  by 
H.  G.  Bohn.  6  vols,  cloth,  5;.  each,  <Mr  in 
4  vols.,  half  morocco,  2/.  as. 


NOTED     NAMES     OF      FICTION. 

Dictionary  of.  Including  also  Familiar 
Pseudonyms,  Stunames  bestowed  on  Emi- 
nent Men,  &c.  By  W.  A. Wheeler,  M. A.  $«• 

POLITICAL     CYCLOPJBDIA. 

Dictionary   of    Political,    Constitutioi 
Statistical,    and    Forensic     Knowl«id|| 
forming  a  Work  of  Reference  on 
of  CivilAdministration,  Political 
Finance,    Commerce,    Laws,   and 
Relations.    4  vols,  y,  6d,  each. 
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BOHN*S  LIBRARIES. 


rBOVERBSi  Handbook  of.  Con- 
taining an  entire  Republication  of  Ray's 
Collection,  with  Additions  from  Foreign 
languages  and  SayingSi  SentenceSi 
Ifaxims,  and  Phrases.    5«. 

...  A  Polyfflot  of  Foreign.  Com* 
wising  French,  Italian,  German,  Dutch, 
Sipanish,  Portuguese,  and  Danish.  With 
Snglish  Translations.    $$. 


8TNONTMS  ftnd    ANTONTHS 

Kindred  Words  and  their 
lected   and   Contrasted    by 
Smith,  M.A.    5^. 

WRIGHT  (Th.)->S'M  Dictummty. 


04. 


—    CeclUa.      With 
Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis. 


Introduction    and 
3  vols. 


DE    8TAEL.      Corinne   or   Italy. 

By   Madame^  de    Stael.      Translated   by 
E:niiy  Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driver, 


EBERS'  Egyptian  Princess. 

by  Emma  Buchheim. 


Trans. 


NOVELISTS'   LIBRARY. 

13  Volumes  at  y,  6d.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,    (2/.  8j.  ^cLpersd^ 

BJORNSOITB  Ame  and  the  Fisher 

}  Lassie.  Translated  from  the  Norse  with 
an  Introduction  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A. 

'  BURNET'S  Evelina;  or,  a  Young 
Ladir's  Entrance  into  the-  World.  By  F. 
Bumey  (Mme.  D'Arblay).  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis,  Author 
of '  Sylvestra,'  &c. 


FIELDING'S  Joseph  Andrew* 
his  Friend  Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  VifA. 
Roscoe's  Biography.  CruikshaiiUSs  Ubm' 
tratums. 


Mija] 
Cruii 


Amelia.     Roscoe's  Edition, 

Crrnkshank's  Illusiratums.    sr. 

—  History  of  Tom  Jonee 
ling.     Roscoe's    Edition. 
Illusiratums.    a  vols. 

GROSSFS   Marco   VlacontL 
by  A.  F.  D. 

MANZONL     The  Betrothed:   bw 

a    Translation   of    'I    Promessi    SpamJ 
Numerous  Woodcuts,    x  vol.    sx. 

STOWE  (Mrs.  H.  B.)     Uncle  Ti 

Cabin  ;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly.    8 
page  Illustrations. 


ARTISTS'   LIBRARY. 

9  Volumes  at  Variotis  Prices.     (2/.  8j.  6d.  per  set.) 


BELL  (Sir  Charles).    The  Anatomy 

and  Philosophy  of  Expression,  as  Con- 
nected  with  the  Fine  Arts.  55.  Illustrated. 

OEMMIN.      History   of  Arms  and 

Armour  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By 
Auguste  Demmin.  Trans,  by  C.  C. 
Black,  M.A.,  Assistant  Keeper,  S.  K. 
Museum.    1900  Illustrations.    7*.  6d. 

FAIRHOLT'S  Costnme  In  England. 

ITiird  Edition.  Enlarged  and  Revised  by 
the  Hon.  H.  A.  Dilfon,  F.S.A.  With 
more  than  700  Engravings.  2  vols.  5*. 
each. 

Vol.  I.  History.    Vol.  II.  Glossary. 

FLAXMAN.    Lectures  on  Sculpture. 

With  Three  Addresses  to  the  R.A.  by  Sir 
R.    Westmacott,   R.A.,  and    Memoir    of 
FhxuiAn.    Portrait  and  53  P\ales.    6$. 


BEATON'S    Concise    History  of 

Painting.      New    Edition,    revised    bf 
W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse.    s^- 

LECTURES    ON    FAINTING   by  lh» 

)ie,  Fi 


Royal  Academicians,  Barry,  Opi«-  .  ..__ 
With  Introductory  Essay  and  Notes  If 
R.  Womum.    Portrait  of  Fuseli.    y, 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCFS  TreatlM 
on  Painting.  Trans,  by  J.  F.  Rieaud,  RJL 
With  a  Life  and  an  Account  ofnis  Wods 
by  J.  W.  Brown.   Numerous  Plates.  $*• 

PLANCHE'S  History  of  Brltisfc 
Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time  Co  the 
loth  Century.  By  J.  R.  Planch6.  401 
Illustrations,    sx. 
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LIBRARY    OF    SPORTS    AND    GAMES. 

14  Volumes  at  35.  dd.  and  5 J.  each.    (2I.  i8j.  per  set.) 


BOHN'S    Handbooks    of    Athletic 

Sports.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    In 
8  vols.     3^.  (id.  each. 

Vol.  I.— Cricket,  by  Hon.  and  Rev.  E. 
Lyttelton;  Lawn  Tennis,  by  H.  W.  W. 
Wilberforce ;  Tennis,  Rackets,  and  Fives, 
by  Julian  Marshall,  Major  Spens,  and  J.  A. 
Tait ;  Golf,  by  W.  T.  Linskill ;  Hockey, 
by  F.  S.  Creswell. 

Vol.  II.— Rowing  and  Sculling,  by  W. 
B.  Woodgate  ;  Sailing,  by  E.  F.  Knight ; 
Swimming,  by  M.  and  J.  R.  Cobbett. 

Vol.  III.— Boxing,  by  R.  G.  Allanson- 
Winn  ;  Broad-sword  and  Single  Sdck,&c., 
by  R.  G.  AUanson-Winn  and  C.  Phillipp3- 
WoUey :  Wrestling,  by  Walter  Armstrong ; 
Fencing,  by  H.  A.  Colmore  Dunn. 

Vol.  IV.— Rugby  Football,  by  Harry 
V  Vassall  ;  Association  Football,  by  C.  W. 
1  Alcock  ;  Baseball,  by  Newton  Crane ; 
'.  Rounders,  Field  Ball,  Baseball-Rounders, 
I  Bowls,  Quoits,  Curling,  Skittles,  &c.,  by 
\t.  M.  Walker,  M.A.,  and  C.  C.  Mott. 

Vol.  v.— Cycling  and  Athletics,  by  H.  H. 
Lififfin ;  Skating,  by  Douglas  Adams. 

Vol.  VI. — Practical  Horsemanship,  in- 
ci^uding  Riding  for  Ladies.  By  W.  A. 
kVit,  V.C. 

Vo\.  VII. — Driving,  and  Stable  Manage- 

n*5n&v    ^y  ^'  A*  Kerr,  V.C.  \Preparing. 

Vol.V\III. — Gynmastics.byA.  F.  Jenkin; 

Clubs  arul  Dumb-bells,  by  G.  T.  B.  Cobbett 

and  A.  F.\jenkin.  [/«  the  press. 

BOHITS  HiuidbookB  of  Gamee.    New 

Edition,  entirely  rewritten.     2  volumes. 
3;.  fid.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Table  Games. 

Contents :— Billiards,  with  Pool,  Pyra- 
mids, and  Snooker,  by  Major-Gen.  A  W. 
Drayson,  F.R.A.S.,  with  a  preface  by 
W.  J.  Peall— Bagatelle,  by  'Berkeley'— 


Chess,  by  R.  F.  Green — Draughts,  Back- 
gammon, Dominoes,  Solitaire,  Reversi, 
Go  Bang,  Rouge  et  noir.  Roulette,  E.O.f 
Hazard,  Faro,  by  '  Berkeley.' 

Vol.  II.  Card  Games. 

Contents :— Whist,  by  Dr.  William  Pole, 
F.R.S.,  Author  of  'The  Philosophy  of 
Whist,  &c.'— Solo  Whist,  and  Poker,  by  . 
R.  F.  Green;  Piquet,  Ecart6,  Euchre,  J 
B^que,  and  Cribbage,  by  'Berkeley;'  y 
Loo,  Vingt-et-un,  Napoleon,  Newmarket,  .. 
Rouge  et  Noir,  Pope  Joan,  Speculation,  ! 
&c.  &c.,  by  Baxter- Wray. 

CHESS  CONGRESS  of  1862.    A  col- 

lection  of  the  games  played.  Edited  by 
J.  LOwenthal.    New  edition,  5^. 

MORPHY'S  Gamei  of  Cheas,  1i«lii8 
the  Matches  and  best  Games  played  by  tlM 
American  Champion,  with  explanatory  and 
analytical  Notes  by  J.  Lfiwenthal.  With 
short  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  Morphy.   sf  . 

STAUNTON'S  Cheaa-Player'a  Hand- 
book. A  Popular  and  Scientific  Intro- 
duction to  the  Game,  with  numeroos  Dia* 
grams.    5;. 

—  Chest  Prazlfl.  A  Supplement  to  tha 
Chess-player's  Handbook.  Containingtha 
most  important  modem  Improvements  in 
the  Openings ;  Code  of  Chess  Laws  ;  and 
a  Selection  of  Morphy's  Games.  Annotated. 
636  pages.    Diagrams.    5;. 

Chess-Player's    CompaalOB. 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds,  Collection 
of  Match  Games,  including  the  Frendi 
Match  with  M.  St.  Amant,  and  a  Selectiaa 
of  Original  Problems.  Diagrams  and  Co- 
loured Frontispiece.    5; . 

— —  Chess  Tonmament  of  1851* 
A  Collection  of  Games  played  at  this  cole* 
brated  assemblage.  With  IntrodadiQa 
and  Notes.    Numerous  Diagrams.    5f« 
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BOHN'S  CHEAP  SERIES. 

Price  IS,  each, 

A  Series  of  Complete  Stories  or  Essays,  mostly  reprinted  from   Vols,  in 

Bohn's  Libraries,  and  nearly  bound  in  stijf  paper  cover,  with 

cut  edges,  suitable  for  Railway  Reading, 


i 


A8CHAM  (Roger).     Scholemaster. 
By  Professor  Mayor. 

A  CARPENTER  (Dr.  W.  B.).     Physi- 
ology of  Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence. 

BMERSON.    Ensland  and  Enffllsh 

Characteristics.  liectures  on  the  Race, 
Ability,  Manners,  Truth,  Character, 
Wealth,  Religion.  &c.  &c. 

^—  Natnre  :  An  Essay.     To  which  are 
added  Orations,  Lectures,  and  Addresses. 

1  —  Representative  Men :  Seven  Lec- 
tures   on    Plato,    Swedenborg,    Mon- 

f  TAiGNE,  Shakespbake,  Napolbon,  and 
Goethe. 

f  Ar-  Twenty  Essays  on  Various  Sub- 
}^ts. 

— ^  The  Conduct  of  Life. 

FRANKLIN   (Benjamin).     Autobio- 
graphy.    Edited  by  J.  Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE  (Nathaniel).  Twice- 
told  Tales.    Two  Vols. 

— —  Snow  Image,  and  Other  Tales. 

— —  Scarlet  Letter. 

— —  House  with  the  Seven  Gables. 

—  Transformation  ;    or   the    Marble 
Fawn.    Two  Parts. 

HAZLITT  (TV.).    Table-talk:  Essays 
on  Men  and  Manners.    Three  Parts. 

—  Plain  Speaker  :  Opinions  on  Books, 
Men,  and  Things.    Three  Parts. 

— —  Lectures  on  the  English  Comic 

Writers. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Poets. 

—  Lectures  on  the  Characters  of 
Shakespeare's  Plays. 

—  Lectures  on  the  Literature  of 
llie  AgQ  of  Elizabeth,  chiefly  Dramauc, 


IRVING    (Washington). 

Successors  of  Mohammed. 


Iiives    of 


;:Theirj/ 


—  Life  of  Goldsmith. 

—  Sketch-book. 

—  Tales  of  a  Traveller 

—  Tour  on  the  Prairies 

—  Conquests     of    Granada    and 

Spain.    Two  Parts. 

—  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus.    J 

Two  Parts. 

—  Companions  of  Columbus  i 

Voyages  and  Discoveries. 

—  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonncft^ 

ville  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Fkj: 
West.  \j 

—  Knickerbocker's  History  of  Nemr 

York,  from  the  beginning  of  the  World  f  to 
the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty.  / 

—  Tales  of  the  Alhambra.  / 

—  Conquest  of  Florida  under  Her- 
nando de  Soto.  y^ 

—  Abbotsford  &  Newste  ad  Abbey. 

—  Salmagundi  ;  or,  The  Wlvtai- Whams 
and  Opinions  of  Launcelot  Ilangstaff, 
Esq.  ' 

—  Bracebridge  Hall;  or,  The  Hu- 
mourists. 

— ^  Astoria  ;  or,  Anecdotes  of  an  Enter- 
prise beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

—  Wolfert's  Roost,  and  other  Tales. 


LATIfB  (Charles). 

With  a  Portrait. 


Essays    of  Elia. 


i— •  Last  Essays  o^  Elia. 
Eliana.    With  ^lemoir. 

M ARRTAT  (Captain).     Pirate  and 

the  Three  Cutters.     With  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author. 
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